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THE British Economic Association has been converted into 
the Royal Economic Society by the charter of which a copy is 
printed below. It will be seen that those who were Members 
of the British Economic Association are now Fellows of the 
Royal Economic Society. 

The Editors 


Dated 2nd December, 1902. 


THE ROYAL ECONOMIC SOCIETY. 
CHARTER OF INCORPORATION. 


Epwarpd THE SEVENTH, by the Grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, King, 
Defender of the Faith. To all to whom these presents 
shall come, Greeting : 


Whereas Our right trusty and well-beloved Cousin and 
Councillor George Joachim Viscount Goschen, Our right 
trusty and well-beloved Councillor Arthur James Balfour, 
Our trusty and well-beloved Francis Ysidro .Edgeworth, 
Thomas Henry Elliott, Knight Commander of Our Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath, Herbert Somerton Foxwell, 
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Henry Higgs, Langford Lovell Frederick Rice Price, and 
others of Our loving subjects, did, in the year One thousand 
eight hundred and ninety, establish a Society to promote 
the study of economic science, and the same Society is now 
called or known by the name of “The British Economic 
Association ” ; 

And whereas it has been represented to Us that the same 
Society has, since its establishment, sedulously pursued 
such its proposed objects, and by its publications, and by 
promoting the discussion of legislative and other public 
measures from the economic point of view, has greatly 
contributed to the progress of economic science ; 

And whereas distinguished individuals in foreign 
countries, as well as many eminent British subjects, have 
availed themselves of the facilities offered by the same 
Society for communicating important information largely 
extending economic knowledge; and the general interest 
now felt in Economics has been greatly promoted and 
fostered by this Society ; 

And whereas the same Society has, in aid of its objects, 
collected a library of scientific works, to which fresh acces- 
sions are constantly made ; and the said Society has hitherto 
been supported by annual and other subscriptions and con- 
tributions to its funds, and occupies premises in which the 
business of the said Society is carried on ; 

And whereas in order to secure the property of the said 
Society, to extend its operations, and to give it its due 
position among the Scientific Institutions of Our kingdom, 
We have been besought to grant to George Joachim Viscount 
Goschen, and to those who now are Members of the said 
Society, or who shall from time to time be elected Fellows of 
the Royal Economie Society hereby incorporated, Our Royal 
Charter of Incorporation for the purposes aforesaid. 

1. Now know ye that We, being desirous of encouraging 
a design so laudable and salutary, of Our especial grace, 
certain knowledge, and mere motion, have willed, granted, 
and declared and do by these Presents, for Us, Our heirs and 
successors, will, grant, and declare that the said George 
Joachim Viscount Goschen, and such others of Our loving 
subjects as now are members of the said Society, or shall 
from time to time be elected Fellows of “The Royal 
Economic Society ” hereby incorporated according to such 
regulations or bye-laws as shall be hereafter framed or 
enacted, and their successors, shall for ever hereafter be by 
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virtue of these presents one body politic and corporate, by 
the name of ‘The Royal Economie Society,” and for the 
purposes aforesaid, and by the name aforesaid, shall have 
perpetual succession and a common seal, with full power and 
authority to alter, vary, break, and renew the same at their 
discretion, and by the same name to sue and be sued, 
implead and be impleaded, answer and be answered, unto 
and in every Court of Us, Our heirs and successors. 

The Royal Economic Society, in this Charter herein- 
after called ‘The Society,’ may, notwithstanding the 
statutes of mortmain, take, purchase, hold and enjoy to 
them and their successors a hall or house, and any such 
messuages or hereditaments of any tenure as may be neces- 
sary, for carrying out the purposes of the Society, but so 
that the yearly value thereof to be computed at the rack 
rent which might be gotten for the same at the time of the 
purchase or other acquisition, and including the site of the 
said hall, or house, do not exceed in the whole the sum of 
Two thousand pounds. 

3. There shall be a Council of the Society, and the said 
Council and General Meetings of the Fellows to be held 
accordance with this Our Charter shall, subject to the 
provisions of this Our Charter, have the entire management 
and direction of the concerns of the Society. 

4, There shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer 
or Treasurers, and a Secretary or Secretaries of the Society. 
The Council shall consist of the President, Vice-Presidents, 
and not less than twenty Councillors; and the Treasurer or 
Treasurers and the Secretary or Secretaries if honorary. 

The several persons who were elected to be the 
President, Vice-Presidents, and Members of the Council of 
the British Economic Association at the Annual Meeting 
held in the month of March, One thousand nine hundred 
and two, shall form the first Council of the Society, and 
shall continue in office until the first Election of Officers is 
made under these presents as hereinafter provided, and the 
present Members of the British Economic Association shall 
be Fellows of the Society. 

6. General Meetings of the Fellows of the Society may 
be held from time to time, and at least one General Meeting 
shall be held in each year. Every General Meeting may be 
adjourned, subject to the provision of the Bye-Laws. The 
following business may be transacted by a General Meeting, 
viz. :-— 
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{a) The Election of the President, Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer or Treasurers, Secretary or Secretaries, and other 
Members of the Council of the Society. 

(b) The making, repeal, or amendment of Bye-Laws. 

(c) The passing of any proper resolution respecting the 
affairs of the Society. 

7. Bye-Laws of the Society may be made for the follow- 
ing purposes, and subject to the following conditions, viz. :— 

(a) For prescribing the qualification and condition of 
tenure of oftice of the President ; the number, qualifications, 
functions, and conditions of tenure of office of the Vice- 
Presidents, Treasurers, Secretaries, and Members of Council, 
and Officers and Fellows of the Society; for making 
regulations with respect to General Meetings and Meetings 
of the Council and proceedings thereat, and for the election 
of any persons to be Honorary Fellows or Associates of the 
Society, and defining their privileges (but such persons, if 
elected, shall not be Members of the Corporation), and for 
making regulations respecting the making, repeal, and 
amendment of Bye-Laws, and generally for the government 
of the Society, and the management of its property and 
affairs. 

Provided always that the said Bye-Laws shall not be in 
any manner repugnant to the laws and statutes of this 
realm, and provided also that the said Bye-Laws and any 
revocation, alteration, or amendment thereof shall not be 
of any force or effect until the same shall have been allowed 
by the Lords of Our Privy Council, of which allowance a 
certificate under the hand of the Clerk of Our Privy Council 
shall be conclusive evidence. 

(b) The first Bye-Laws shall be made at the first General 
Meeting to be held under these presents, and shall (amongst 
other things) prescribe the time for holding the first election 
of officers under these presents. 

The General Meetings and adjourned General Meet- 
ings of the Society shall take place (subject to the rules or 
bye-laws of the Society, and to any power of convening or 
demanding a Special General Meeting thereby given) at such 
_— and plae es as may be fixed by the Council. 

The existing rules of The British Economie Associa- 
bess so far as not inconsistent with these Presents, shall be 
in force as the Bye-laws of the Society until the first Bye- 
Laws to be made under these presents shall come into 
operation. 
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10. Subject to these presents and the Bye-Laws of the 
Society for the time being, the Council shall have the sole 
management of the income, funds, and property of the 
Society, and may manage and superintend all other affairs of 
the Society, and appoint and dismiss at their pleasure all 
salaried and other officers, attendants and servants as they 
may think fit, and may do all such things as shall appear to 
them necessary or expedient for giving effect to the objects 
of the Society. 

11. The Council shall, once in every year, present to a 
General Meeting a report of the proceedings of the Society, 
together with a statement of the receipts and expenditure, 
and of the financial position of the Society, and every Fellow 
of the Society may, at reasonable times to be fixed by the 
Council, examine the accounts of the Society. 

12. No Rule, Resolution, or other proceeding shall be 
made or had by the Society, or any meeting thereof, or by 
the Council, contrary to the general scope or true intent and 
meaning of this Our Charter, or the laws and statutes of Our 
Realm, and anything done contrary to this present clause 
shall be void. 

In witness whereof We have caused these Our Letters 
to be made patent Witness Ourself at Westminster the 
second day of December in the second year of Our reign. 


By Warrant under the King’s Sign Manual, 


MUIR MACKENZIE. 








THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLISH 
LOCALITIES! 


In the discussion of the real or imaginary grievances of rate- 
payers and of schemes for further relieving local rates on property 
by contributions from the national taxes on consumption or 
income, it is usual to ignore altogether the complicated financial 
relations created by the Local Government Act of 1888 between 
the various local authorities and areas. The reason is not that 
these relationships are felt to be satisfactory, but simply that 
scarcely anyone even imagines he understands them well enough 
to be able to make any statement whatever about them. As 
a matter of fact most of them are so absurd that if they were 
generally understood they could not long be tolerated, even by 
that patient mother of abuses, the British Parliament. I propose 
therefore to state what they are, and explain their actual effects 
upon the rates levied within the different areas. 

The first financial relation with which we have to deal 
arises from the fact that in each administrative county the non- 
county boroughs, the urban districts, and the rural districts can 
claim certain subsidies from the county as follows :— 

(1) Each non-county borough and each urban and rural 
district can claim half the salaries of medical officers and 
inspectors of nuisances when the conditions of their appoint- 
ment are approved by the Local Government Board. 


1 This article contains the substance of a Warburton Lecture delivered at Owens 
College, Manchester, on November 26th, 1902. The chief authorities used are the 
Annual Local Taxation Returns for 1899-1900, and the Local Taxation (England) 
Account for 1899-1900. It should be understood, however, that not one of the 
rates in the pound given are to be found in these or any other authorities. They 
have been worked out from the totals by the writer, and he cannot hope. that so 
large a number of arithmetical operations have been performed entirely without 
error. Moreover, the figures relate only to a single year, and therefore sometimes 
do not represent a fair average, as the payments are sometimes delayed owing to 
disputes or other causes, Attention should therefore be given to the genera result 
rather than to individual cases. 
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(2) Each non-county borough and urban district can claim 
the whole amount expended by them on main roads, including 
the footways.! 

(3) Each non-county borough which has a police force of its 
own can claim half the pay and half the cost of the clothing 
of the police. 

The first of these claims is not directly of any great financial 
importance since it amounts to a bare £100,000 for all England 
and Wales outside London. But almost the first requisite of 
sound public finance is simplicity, and it may therefore be laid 
down as a general principle that the law should not require one 
authority to make to another trumpery payments which merely 
encumber and confuse the accounts without making any 
perceptible difference to the rates. The spreading of half the 
salaries of medical officers and sanitary inspectors over the whole 
county will never make any perceptible difference to the rates 
of the locality, and therefore should not be required even if the 
redistribution of burden effected were desirable in itself. But no 
one has contended that the redistribution is desirable in itself. 
It exists simply in order to give the Local Government Board a 
certain control over the appointment of the officers, a thing 
which is extremely undesirabie in itself, and which, if it were 
desirable, might easily be secured by some less illogical method 
than making a third party pay half the salaries. 

The payment for the cost of urban main roads is much more 
considerable. In the aggregate it amounted to £706,870 in 
1899-1900.2 If we take the urban districts on the one hand, and 
therural districts on the other in the aggregate, we find that the fact 
that they are in partnership in regard to the main roads does not 
make any considerable difference. The total cost of all the main 
roads, urban and rural, outside the county boroughs is nearly 5d. 
in the £, and if the urban districts paid only for the urban 
main roads and the rural districts only for the rural main roads, the 
urban districts would pay about 4}d. in the £ and the rural 
nearly 54d. But the difference which the partnership makes to 
individual urban districts is enormous; some urban districts get 
nothing at all and others get over 2s. in the £. In Table I. 
I have endeavoured to show roughly how the partnership affects 

1 Main roads, whether urban or rural, are a county charge, but the Local 
Government Act allowed the urban districts to retain their management, irre- 


spective of the wishes of the county, while the rural districts were only allowed to 
retain the management by agreement with the county, and therefore under its 


control. 
2 Annual Local Taxation Returns, Pt. v. pp. 114 and 224. 
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the non-county boroughs and urban districts of Lancashire. 
The local taxation returns unfortunately do not now give the 
payments from the county to urban districts for medical officers’ 
and inspectors’ salaries separately from the main road payments, 
so that I have been obliged to take both sums together in the table, 
but it may be very safely assumed that the main road payment 
is the dominating factor :— 


TaBLeE I. 


Amount in the £ of rateable value received from the administrative 
county by Lancashire urban districts, including boroughs, in 1899— 
1900. 


(1) Under 3d. in the £:— 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Blackpool, Carnforth, Fleetwood, Gorton, 
Grange, Gt. Crosby, Hurst, Lancaster, Levenshulme, Lither- 
land, Lytham, Morecambe, Moss Side, Much Woolton, 
Reddish, St. Anne’s, Southport, Urmston, Warrington, 
Waterloo, Widnes, Withington. 

(2) 3d. and under 6d. :— 
Abram, Accrington, Allerton, Ashton in Makerfield, Aspull, 
Atherton, Barrowford, Brierfield, Chorley, Church, Darwen, 
Droylsden, Eccles, Farnworth, Garston, Golborne, Great 
Harwood, Heaton Norris, Horwich, Kirkham, Lees, Leyland, 
Little Woolton, Longridge, Nelson, Newton in Makerfield, 
Oswaldtwistle, Pemberton, Prescot, Royton, Skelmersdale, 
Stretford, Trawden, Tyldesley, Ulverston, Wardle. 

(3) 6d. and under 9d. :— 
Billinge, Castleton, Chadderton, Colne, Crompton, Croston, 
Dalton, Failsworth, Haydock, Huyton with Roby, Ince in 
Makerfield, Kearsley, Little Hulton, Mossley, Rawtenstall, 
Padiham, Whitworth. 

(4) 9d. and over :— 
Adlington, Audenshaw, Bacup, Blackrod, Clayton, Denton, 
Fulwood, Heywood, Hindley, Irlam, Lathom, Little Crosby, 
Little Lever, Littleborough, Middleton, Milnrow, Norden, 
Orrell, Ormskirk, Prestwich, Radcliffe, Rainford, Ramsbottom, 
Rishton, Standish, Swinton, Turton, Upholland, Walton-le- 
dale, Westhoughton, Whitefield, Withnell, Worsley. 


Looking at the list we see in the first place that towns 
on the coast get but little; nearly all the coast towns in 
Lancashire are in the ‘‘ under 3d.” list. The reason is, of course, 
that main roads do not run into the sea, and so a town on the 
coast, especially if the coast is convex in shape like an important 
part of the Lancashire coast, has less chance of having a large 
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mileage of main roads than an inland town. Secondly, we 
may notice that urban districts which are populous suburbs 
of the great towns appear to come off somewhat poorly; this is 
clearly because a suburb is not likely to have more than one 
main road, whereas an independent market town of equal popula- 
tion is likely to have two or three main roads crossing each other 
in its centre. 

The present arrangement under which the whole county pays 
the piper, while each urban district council calls the tune, is 
obviously open to serious objection. Human nature being 
what it is, the arrangement necessarily encourages extravagant 
expenditure on the urban main roads and suggests semi-fraudulent 
measures for making the main road account bear as large a 
proportion as possible of the general cost of road maintenance 
in the district. In spite of the present and the much-prophesied 
future growth of long distance road traffic it remains true, and is 
likely long to do so, that the condition of the high street of even 
a small town is in ordinary cases of much greater importance to 
the inhabitants of the town than to the rest of the county. No 
doubt the passing cyclist or automobilist, still heartily cursing 
the county borough council of Preston, is delighted when he 
arrives on the wood paving of Penny Street in the non-county 
borough of Lancaster, but the through traffic in Penny Street 
may be safely said to be not a thousandth part of the local traffic, 
and even in quite small towns it is a trifling proportion. More- 
over, in one important respect, that of noise, the condition of 
the road is of more interest to the occupiers of property abutting 
upon it than to the users of the road itself. So far as the side 
walks are concerned, it seems absurd to spread the charge beyond 
a small area; is it not ridiculous to rate a person living in 
Withington, on the south side of Manchester, for footpaths in 
Dalton in Furness where he has never been in his life? If one 
place is content with gravel, and another wants limmer asphalt, 
there is no reason why the first should not be allowed the saving 
and the second the luxury. Probably the legislature never 
thought of footpaths, but the courts have held that it must 
have meant to include them. 

[t would appear easy enough to get rid of the whole system 
by simply exempting the urban districts from being rated towards 
the county’s expenses on main roads and at the same time 
abolishing the county’s liability for urban main roads, the county 
of course, retaining power to make grants in aid (from rates 
levied over the whole county) to the few urban districts which 
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have important main roads in which their own interest is not 
overwhelming. If it was thought that the counties could not be 
trusted to make such grants fairly, it might perhaps be arranged 
that each urban district should have a definite sum per mile of 
main road, the sum to be based on the average cost of rural 
roads in the county and the total required for the grant to be 
levied by rate from the urban districts generally. 

The payments from the counties towards the expenses of police 
under the control of non-county boroughs is not very large ; it was 
only £94,055 for all England and Wales in 1899-1900. It only 
concerns 40 counties and 69 boroughs at present, and it is more 
likely to diminish than to increase, since few fresh non-county 
borough police-forces now come into existence, and the present 
number is reduced whenever one of the boroughs rises to the 
rank of county-borough. The arrangement is equally curious 
and absurd. Half, not of the whole police expenses, but only 
of those incurred in paying and clothing the police, is pooled 
between the administrative county and the non-county police 
boroughs, so that increases and decreases fall upon the general 
county rate levied from the whole administrative county, including 
the non-county police boroughs. The remainder of the cost of each 
particular police force is borne by the particular area policed; so, 
for example, if Dover builds a palatial police station, only Dover 
rates will suffer, but if Dover adopts an extravagant uniform, all 
Kent up to Gravesend (another police borough) will have to con- 
tribute towards one-half of the cost. 

The general effect of the payment is to favour the police 
boroughs. Half the cost of pay and clothing in the adminis- 
trative counties and non-county police boroughs taken together 
was in 1899-1900, £642,606—almost exactly 1}d. in the pound of 
rateable value, while the corresponding cost of the police boroughs 
is £94,055—or a little over 23d. in the pound. On the average 
under present conditions the payment raises the rates of the 
administrative counties outside the police boroughs by about one 
twelfth of a penny and diminishes those of the police boroughs 
by about 1}d. There is no wide deviation from the average. In 
1899-1900 the receipts of the boroughs were all between 2d. and 
4d.in the pound. So that if this financial relation were abolished 
and the county on the one hand and the police boroughs on the 
other were each left to raise the whole cost of their police by rates 
on their own area, it would make very little difference ; most of the 
police borough rates would rise about a penny in the pound and 
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some might rise 2d. in the pound, but that would be all, even if 
expenditure were not reduced, as it probably would be. 

The utility of the present arrangement appears to be absolutely 
nil. As the payment to the boroughs is contingent on the 
approval of the police force by the Home Secretary, it gives the 
central bureaucracy a certain control over the management, and 
this is often held up as anadvantage. But exactly as much control 
could be secured to the central government by making a borough 
which does not maintain an efficient police force liable to some 
other considerable fine or deduction. To make the fine vary as 
it does now with the cost of police is absurd, since the more 
inadequate the police force the less will the fine be. A borough 
which boldly maintained less than half the police deemed requisite 
by the Home Office inspector would gain by it. Against the very 
doubtful advantage of central control there are two disadvantages 
(1) the loss of simplicity of accounts; (2) the encouragement of 
extravagance invariably occasioned by half grants. The old grants 
from the State were discontinued because of this disadvantage 
in 1888 ; its economic basis is pointed out by Prof. Chapman in 
Local Government and State Aid, p. 91. If a borough can have 
a whole policeman for the cost of half a policeman it will be 
likely to have more policemen than it is really worth while to 
have, just as, if somebody offered to pay half the cost of our beef 
and not half the cost of our mutton we should increase our con- 
sumption of beef. It would appear then that this payment 
might well be swept away and the whole cost of police localised 
on the police authority’s area. 

The next financial relation to consider is that which exists 
between the unions on the one hand and the county boroughs 
and administrative counties on the other. The unions are 
entitled to draw from the counties and county boroughs in which 
they are situated : 

(1) Certain sums for teachers in poor law schools, school fees 
for pauper children attending public elementary schools, and a 
portion of the remuneration of registrars of births and deaths. 

(2) An amount equal to the salaries, superannuation and 
allowances of union officers, and the cost of drugs and medical 
appliances, not in the current or preceding year, but for 1887-8. 

(3) Four shillings a week for each pauper lunatic maintained 
in an asylum. 

In Table II. I have worked out the results of these payments 
in Lancashire. 
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Tasxe II. 


Amount in the £ of rateable value received by each union in 
Lancashire from the county and county boroughs, 1899—1900. 


(1) Unions wholly within the administrative county : 
Warrington, 2$d.; Haslingden, 2d. ; Leigh, Chorley, Lunes- 
dale and Ulverston, 13d.; Barton on Irwell, 1}d.; Ormskirk 
and Lancaster, 1}d.; Garstang, 1d.; Fylde, 3d. 

(2) Unions partly in the administrative county and partly in 

county boroughs :— 
Salford, 34d.; West Derby and Chorlton, 3d.; Rochdale, 
23d.; Bolton, 23d.; Prescot, Bury, and Oldham, 2}d. ; 
Wigan and Blackburn, 2d.; Prestwich and Burnley, 13d. ; 
Preston, 1d, 

(3) Unions consisting only of parts of county boroughs :— 
Liverpool and Manchester, 3}d.; Toxteth Park, 23d. 

(4) Union conterminous with a county borough :— 
Barrow-in-Furness, 1?d. 

(5) Unions partly in the administrative county and partly in other 
counties :— 

Ashton-under-Lyne, 24d. ; Clitheroe, 2d. 


It will be seen that the relief only varies from 1d. to 33d., but 
even this gives an exaggerated idea of the difference actually 
made by the payments, since the highest and lowest payments 
are not within the same county or county borough area. It 
obviously makes no difference to the ratepayers of the union of 
Preston whether the ratepayers of Liverpool and Manchester 
unions receive 3d. or a shilling in the £, since the sum, 
whatever it is, will be paid by the county boroughs of Liverpool 
and Manchester. So, too, as only a portion of the union of 
Preston and a very small portion of the union of Salford are in 
the administrative county, the 3}d. of Salford is of only the 
most infinitesimal importance to Preston. The extreme of 
variation seems to be really between the 23d. of Warrington and 
the }d. of Fylde, since both these contributions came wholly 
from the administrative county. Since the date of these returns 
however, Warrington has become a county borough, so that it is 
now probably true to say that these payments from the 
county boroughs to the unions do not make a penny in the £ 
of difference in any part of Lancashire. In places where the 
union is conterminous with the county borough they make no 
difference at all, and the present tendency is for the great towns 
to rearrange boundaries so as to secure this identity of areas. 
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The question therefore arises whether, supposing the alterations 
in the burden of pauperism effected by the system were exactly 
just or expedient in themselves, it would be worth while to 
maintain the system at the cost of all the complication and 
obscurity of accounts which it occasions. As I have said already, 
the first requisite of public finance is simplicity, and simplicity 
is cheap at 1d. in the pound. 

But I do not think anyone wili contend that the trifling redis- 
tribution of burden is by any means an ideal distribution. It 
may perhaps be right that Fylde, which includes Blackpool, 
should get so little, but can it be right that Garstang or 
Lancaster should have had so much less than Lunesdale or 
Ulverston, and that Warrington should have had 3d. more than 
Haslingden? Let us consider the payments in detail. Those for 
school teachers, school fees, and registrars only amount to 
£50,000 in all England and Wales, and as this sum is widely 
spread over the unions it can scarcely make more than an in- 
finitesimal difference in any particular county or union. The pay- 
ments of the sums equal to the union officers’ salaries and cost of 
drugs and medical appliances in 1887-8 obviously favour stationary 
and declining unions at the expense of growing ones. Surely 
nothing can be more absurd than a system of fixed payments 
like this. It owes its origin to a stupid amendment introduced 
by the House of Commons into the Local Government Bill 
providing that no borough should be placed in a worse position 
than it then occupied. The Local Government Act Commissioners 
thought this could only be safely secured by providing that each 
borough should begin by having all that it had before. The 
payments for pauper lunatics do slightly spread the burden of 
lunacy wherever the paying area is larger than the union, but 
this result might be obtained much more completely and much 
more satisfactorily in a much simpler way. At present the counties 
and county boroughs which build, pay for, and manage the 
asylums pay a fixed sum (4s. a week) towards the maintenance 
of lunatics in these asylums, while the unions, which have no 
control whatever over the management of the asylums and the 
expenditure upon the lunatics, pay the remainder of the cost, 
whatever the county or county borough may choose to make it. 
Obviously the proper arrangement is for the counties or county 
boroughs to pay the whole charge for the lunatics under their 
management. 

The third financial relation with which we have to deal is 
that which is established between the administrative county 
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and any county boroughs which are allotted to it by 
geographical situation and the Local Government Act. 
The administrative county has to divide with these county 
boroughs :— 

(1) The aggregate proceeds of certain licence duties col- 
lected within the total area (administrative county and. county 
boroughs). : 

(2) The share of certain other taxes collected within the 
United Kingdom which is allotted to it and its county boroughs, 
jointly by the State. 

The general rule for this division is that the administrative 
county and each county borough first draw fixed amounts equal 
to, (1) the sum of the amount paid from the exchequer in 1887-8, 
towards the expenses of their areas in respect of the salaries of 
medical officers and sanitary inspectors, main roads, pay and 
clothing of police, poor law school teachers and medical officers, 
pauper lunatics, criminal prosecutions, vaccinators and registrars, 
and, (2) the cost of union officers in the same year. The re- 
mainder is then divided between the parties in proportion to 
their rateable value at the last periodical readjustment. 

On the average, as between the counties and county boroughs, 
this division is very nearly in proportion to rateable value. The 
counties get just 9d. in the £ of rateable value and the 
boroughs a very little less. But in particular counties the 
division is often far from being in proportion to rateable value, 
and is therefore of more immediate financial importance than 
any of the payments we have yet considered except those for 
urban main roads. In Table III. the effect of the division is 
worked out in three very dissimilar counties. It will be seen 
that in Lancashire and Glamorganshire there is a variation of 4d. 
in the £ and in Oxfordshire one of 33d. 


Tasxe ITI. 


Amount in the £ of rateable value taken by the administrative 
county, and each county borough from the sum of licences, estate 
duty, and “whisky money” belonging to the whole county in 
1899. —1900. 

(1) In Lancashire :— 

Administrative county, 73d. 

Liverpool and Salford, 10d.; Manchester, 9?d.; Bury, 93d. ; 

Oldham and Wigan, 9d.; Preston, 83d.; Rochdale and 
Barrow, 8id.; Blackburn and St. Helen’s, 74d.; Bootle, 7d. ; 
Burnley, 63d. ; Bolton, 6d. 
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(2) In Glamorganshire :— 
Administrative county, 7d. 
Swansea, 10d.; Cardiff, 6d. 

(3) In Oxfordshire :— 
Administrative county, Ls. Of. 
Oxford, 9d. 


The general effect of the distribution is a little difficult to 
follow. In the first place the parties which had the highest 
grants and highest cost of union officers in 1887-8 are favoured 
by the allocation of the fixed sums equal to these amounts. 
But this inequality may be either aggravated or diminished by the 
subsequent alterations in the relative rateable value of the 
parties. If theadministrative county or the county borough received 
a large amount in proportion to its rateable value in 1888, but has 
since increased in rateable value faster than its partners, its 
advantage will have diminished, and vice versd. On the other 
hand, in the division of the remainder, increase in relative rate- 
able value brings about an increase in the proportion of the 
total obtained by a partner. And, finally, as the remainder grows 
while the fixed sums remain constant, the distribution of 1887-8 
plays, as time goes on, a less and less important part in the 
division of the total. 

The objections to this financial relation are tolerably obvious. 
It is absurd so far as it is based on the distribution of 1887-8, 
and it is nugatory so far as it is based on present rateable value. 
The very object of having these financial relations is to make 
some difference to the relative rates of the different localities. 
A distribution according to rateable value between two areas 
simply makes those areas one for that purpose. 

The last financial relation we have to consider is that which 
exists between the sixty-two areas formed by adding to each 
administrative county the county boroughs allotted to it by 
geographical situation and the Local Government Act. This 
arises from the fact that these areas divide among them in 
certain proportions a certain total, namely a perticular part of the 
annual produce of the estate duty, amounting at present to 
about two millions, and a particular part of the produce of 
customs and excise duties amounting at present to nearly a 
million. This is obviously entirely different from cases where 
an area receives from the state a sum, such as the licences 
collected within the area, which may increase or diminish 
according to local circumstances without increasing or diminish- 
ing the shares of other localities. 
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The total is divided between the sixty-two administrative 
counties each with its included county boroughs (if any) in the 
same proportion as certain grants amounting in all to £2,860,384 
were divided between the same areas in the year 1887-8. These 
proportions can be found with some trouble by adding together 
the amounts opposite the administrative counties and their county 
boroughs in the annual return which bears the very unenlighten- 
ing title ‘‘ Local Taxation (England) Account.” As the amount 
of the Estate duty grant and the Customs and Excise grant 
together at present just about equal the “ discontinued” grants I 
have taken theamount of thediscontinued grants applicable to each 
area, and worked it out in pence in the pound on rateable value, 
and then arranged the counties in the order in which they are 
favoured in Table IV., while Table V. shows the amount per 
inhabitant in the same way. 


TABLE IV. 


Amount in the £ (on the valuation of 1899—1900) of ‘the discon- 
tinued grants”’ in each administrative county with its county boroughs. 


Wilts, 6d. 

Dorset, 54d. 

Hereford, Montgomery, 5d. 

Middlesex, Oxford, Isle of Wight, 43d. 

Kent, Essex, Gloucester, Norfolk, Bucks, Denbigh, Huntingdon, 
Isle of Ely, 42d. 

Warwick, Somerset, Worcester, Northants, Berks, Herts, Cornwall, 
Beds, Cambs, Brecon, 44d. 

London, Lanes, Staffs, Surrey, Parts of Kesteven, Flint, Soke of 
Peterborough, 4d. 

Devon, Derby, Notts, Salop, Monmouth, Cardigan, 33d. 

West Riding, Cheshire, Hants, East Sussex, Leicester, Parts of 
Lindsey, East Suffolk, West Sussex, Carnarvon, Carmarthen, 
tutland, Radnor, 33d. 

Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, West Suffolk, Pembroke, 
Merioneth, 34d. 

East Riding, North Riding, Anglesey, 3d. 

Westmoreland, 23d. 

Glamorgan, Parts of Holland, 23d. 


(Note.—To get the amounts received from estate duty and ‘“ whisky- 
” in 1899—1900 (a fat year) add 16! per cent. | 
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TABLE V. 


Amount per inhabitant (census of 1901) of the ‘discontinued 
grants’ in each administrative county with its county boroughs. 


Hereford, 3s. 3d. 

London, Huntingdon, Rutland, 2s. 9d. 

Montgomery, 2s. 8d. 

Wilts, 2s. 7d. 

Isle of Ely, Parts of Kesteven, 2s. 5d. 

Dorset, Somerset, Oxford, 2s. 4d. 

Radnor, 2s. 3d. 

Isle of Wight, 2s. 2d. 

Surrey, Cambridge, Salop, Bucks, 2s. 1d. 

Middlesex, 2s. 

Berks, Parts of Holland, Gloucester, Westmoreland, Beds, Flint, 
Herts, 1s. 11d. 

Cardigan, Brecon, East Sussex, Kent, 1s. 10d. 

Norfolk, West Sussex, 1s. 9d. 

Northants, Soke of Peterborough, Parts of Lindsey, Devon, 
Cumberland, Cheshire, 1s. 8d. 

Denbigh, Worcester, Warwick, 1s. 7d. 

East Riding, Merioneth, Lancashire, Essex, 1s. 6d. 

Cornwall, Monmouth, 1s. 5d. 

West Suffolk, Northumberland, Notts, North Riding, East Suffolk, 
Derby, Hants, Carmarthen, Leicester, 1s. 4d. 

Carnarvon, Pembroke, West Riding, Stafford, 1s. 3d. 

Durham, Is. 

Anglesey, Glamorgan, 11d. 


[ Note.—To get the amounts received from Estate duty and “ whisky 
money” in 1900-1, add 5 per cent. | 


It will be seen that in regard to rateable value, while the very 
rural counties of Wilts, Dorset, Hereford, and Montgomery 
come off best, the equally rural county of the Parts of Holland 
is at the bottom, and Anglesey nearly at the bottom of the scale. 
There does not appear to be much to be made of a comparison of 
urban and rural counties. Geographically there would appear * 
to be some truth in the statement that the north-east of England 
is worse treated than the south-west, and this is true with 
regard to the comparison by population as well as in regard 
to the comparison by rateable value. 

There are, of course, two factors in the present distribution, 
(1) the relative share in 1887-8 compared with rateable value and 
No. 49.—vou. XIII. Cc 
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population, and (2) the subsequent comparative growth of 
rateable value and population. Counties which were economical 
and consequently had small grants in 1887-8 and have since 
grown find themselves low down in the scale. Counties which 
were extravagant in 1887-8 or which have since diminished in 
value and population are high in the scale. Where the two 
appropriate characteristics for being high or low in the scale are 
combined the effect, of course, is considerable. We need no 
further explanation why Wiltshire is at the top and Glamorgan 
at the bottom. 

Of this financial relation it may be said very shortly that it 
was obviously indefensible in 1881, and has become less and less 
defensible every year since then. It was only proposed as a 
temporary measure, and has been retained simply owing to the 
growing incompetence and unwillingness of Parliament to attend 
to the business of the country. So far as I know nobody has ever 
defended it. That it has not been more attacked than it has, is 
owing to the general ignorance which prevails as to its existence. 
There are many people who think the old grants are still given. 
A very few years ago a distinguished Manchester alderman of long 
standing thought so, and in advocating a reduction of the number 
of Manchester police, only claimed that Manchester would save 
half the cost of the pay and clothing; the other half he supposed 
would be gained by the exchequer. 

Both of these last financial relations might, of course, be got 
rid of by the simple process of diverting the three and a half 
millions of licences and the three millions of estate duty and 
customs and excise to other purposes. Something has indeed 
already been done in this way: compensation for slaughtered 
cattle and also the rates which are paid for clerical tithe rent 
charge owners are already deducted from the original amount. 
Future Chancellors of the Exchequer, if they are wise, will keep 
on nibbling till nothing is left. If, however, the present great 
subvention is to continue, some new principle of distribution will 
have to be found for it. Lord Balfour of Burleigh has pro- 
pounded with the approval of some of his colleagues on the 
Local Taxation Commission an elaborate and well devised plan 
for the distribution of grants. It is doubtful, however, whether 
it is simple enough, and it is highly probable that it would lead 
to census falsification. I am inclined to think that a much 
simpler solution would be more satisfactory :— 

(1) Let the three and a half millions of licences be paid simply 
to the administrative counties and county boroughs in which they 
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are collected without any “‘ adjustment.’ This is already done as 
regards all the counties, including London, which do not happen 
to contain a county borough, and several other counties which 
have made agreements to that effect with their county boroughs. 
To make the practice universal would cause no injustice and 
would be immensely convenient. It would be easy to suggest 
taxes or portions of taxes much more suitable for allocation to 
local authorities than the licences, but this does not come within 
the limits laid down by the title of this article. 

(2) Let the three millions arising from estate duty and 
customs and excise be distributed between the counties and 
county boroughs in proportion to the number of elementary 
school children in attendance. No better criterion of the need 
of a locality for help from the whole country can be found than 


the number of children it has in public elementary schools. 
EDWIN CANNAN 





































THE ANTHRACITE COAL STRIKE IN ITS SOCIAL 
ASPECTS 


THE anthracite coal-fields of Pennsylvania le in the north- 
eastern part of the State. Their total area is about 473 square 
miles, and a population of over 650,000 depends directly or in- 
directly upon the anthracite industry for its subsistence. A strike 
of five months’ duration among the mine employees of this terri- 
tority is so grave a calamity that its influence will be felt for many 
days to come. The object of this article is to consider the strike 
of 1902 among the miners of north-eastern Pennsylvania from a 
social point of view. 

Ominous signs of the industrial struggle were perceptible 
from the beginning of 1902. There were many local strikes, and 
the operators! complained that it was impossible to maintain 
discipline in the mines. The miners believed that beiter wages 
could be obtained, and their just portion of the produced wealth 
increased. It was obvious that a fierce struggle was inevitable. 
Men with large commercial interests were the first to read the 
signs of the coming fray, and they exercised more than usual care 
in selling and buying. The wholesale agents were warned not to 
force the sales. The store-keepers withheld their usual orders. 
The thrifty consumers laid what money they could aside, and the 
bankers felt a falling off in the deposits for some months 
previous to the strike. These were premonitions of the coming 
storm. Commercial travellers speak highly of these valleys, 
which are studded with mining towns and villages, and the 
volume and variety of consumable goods sold here are not equalled 
in any otber part of equal area in our prosperous State. Three 
months previous to the strike the volume diminished and the 
demand for certain classes of goods fell off considerably. This 
was chiefly felt in the consumption of meats and canned goods. 
It was the instinctive action on the part of the people to prepare 
themselves for the fight confronting them. 


1 Employers. 
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On May 12th, 1902, not one of the 875 colleries in the 
anthracite coal-fields was in operation ; 140,000 mine-employees 
were on strike for higher wages and better conditions. The 
effect was instantly perceptible in the migration of large numbers 
from our communities to other localities where they could get 
work. From every mining village and town young men were 
seen in troops carrying their boxes or packs to the depot, to 
board the trains to regions where work was plentiful, and a 
chance was given them to earn a livelihood. Many of the 
migrants boarded the freight trains, and took a ‘‘ John Mitchell ”’ 
excursion. Thousands left, and those who first departed found 
no difficulty in securing work in the cities of New York and 
Philadelphia. Very soon these and other cities within conve- 
nient distance to the coal-fields were glutted with surplus labour. 
Those who left in the third and fourth months of the strike could 
get no work, and were obliged to return home. Thousands 
of our people left for the bituminous coal-fields, which were now 
operated to their full capacity, in order to supply, in part, the 
market formerly supplied by anthracite coal. Families were 
broken up and scattered. Friends parted, and young men, for 
the first time, left the home of their childhood. It was all due 
to the economic pressure brought to bear upon the homes 
because of the strike. Fifty per cent. of our people live from 
hand to mouth, and there was no alternative, save to scatter or 
contract debt. The honest did the former, the thriftless did 
the latter, and without compunction became dependents. No 
accurate statistics can be gathered as to the number of those 
who left these regions during the strike. In the county of 
Schuylkill, with 170,000 inhabitants, the assessors found about 
6,000 electors absent. In the whole of the anthracite coal- 
fields, we have a population of 430,000 directly dependent on the 
mining industry, so that about 15,000 electors left, and another 
5,000 aliens may be added. 

Those who remained at once reduced their standard of living. 
It was summer time, and the hills were scoured for berries. 
Never were the huckleberries picked so thoroughly as_ last 
summer. This work became an implement of war, and thousands 
of men, women, and children found in this way the means 
whereby they might keep bread inthe home while the struggle was 
being waged. Car loads of berries were shipped to the cities, 
while many families found their chief means of subsistence, 
during the months of June and July, on bread and berries. 
Retail_stores felt the change. A butcher said his trade fell 
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off 50 per cent. Swift and Company, meat importers, doing 
business in one of our mining towns of 13,500 population, re- 
duced its weekly shipment of beef from 24 carcasses to 12 ; a weekly 
consumption of from 60 to 80 boxes of pork shoulders was cut 
down to 15; the quantity of pork loins sold by the firm fell from 
15 or 20 boxes to 5 or 6. The only commodity handled by this 
firm for which there was an increased demand was smoked 
sausage. This increased from 40 or 50 boxes to 100. Other 
lines of consumable goods felt a similar falling off. Drummers 
who handled canned goods, biscuits, cakes, bottled pickles, 
catsups, etcetera, could not sell their articles, and sought other 
markets than the anthracite coal communities. Over 100,000 
families reduced their purchases to the prime necessaries of life. 
They found out what their real wants were, and even fell below 
that. ‘*‘ No junkets”’ was the cry of the hour, and many families 
sat at table supplied only with bread and molasses for a meal. 
What sacrifices these men are willing to make in an industrial 
struggle! When Mr. Mitchell said, in one of his public addresses, 
that there was no one in the coal-fields suffering for the want of 
bread, we knew a family of six who had no bread in the house, 
and the father, when he read the leader’s statement, said, ‘‘ That’s 
so, there is no one suffering.” A druggist said, ‘‘ The strikers 
are finding out the great virtue of salts, for that is about all I 
sell at present.” Jewellers, dry-goods merchants, furniture dealers, 
carpet vendors, hardware store-keepers, did very little business. 
Many of them were brought to bankruptcy, while others are so 
crippled that years of careful management'will be necessary to 
extricate them from their financial embarrassment. 

The amount of suffering incident to so momentous a conflict 
can never be told. The response of the labour world to the call 
for help was prompt. The money in the local treasuries was 
soon expended. Over a million dollars was sent into the strike 
area by labour organisations, and another million was distributed 
among the sufferers. 'T'wo millions of dollars is a large sum, but 
it was only $4.00 per capita if equally distributed among those 
whose means of subsistence was cut off by the strike—less than 
$1.00 a month during the suspension. How these people were 
able to exist as they did for five months without work is a 
mystery. The day-books of grocery stores partly explain, as 
did also the gaunt forms of men and the anemic faces of 
children. Relief was distributed in the form of orders 
upon certain stores. The store-keepers said that, without ex- 
ception, the wife who brought the order asked for flour. Bread, 
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the prime necessary of life, was the first demand. The vast 
majority of mine workers live in rented houses, and during the 
strike, no rent was paid. Property owners lost in rent during 
the five months’ suspension from $175,000 to $200,000. One of 
the unfortunate features of a great industrial struggle is that the 
burden falls most heavily upon the thrifty. The shiftless enter 
the conflict with nothing and come out of it the same. It is 
not so with a man who owns property and tries to save it. He 
finds himself out several hundreds of dollars, and the loss cannot 
be made good. Men, who by nature are honest, are in conflicts 
of this nature unable to pay their way, and secure what is 
necessary for the life of the family. 

Society during the strike was in a state of war. Those 
who have never passed through such an experience cannot fully 
understand the confusion into which these communities were 
thrown. Both parties to the controversy were intemperate and 
unjust. Hasty action and vituperation were indulged in. The 
noise of conflict hid the real issues, and the disputants were little 
inclined to listen to the voice of reason or justice. One thing 
that ever favoured the mine employees’ cause was, the moderation 
and the conciliatory attitude of theirleader. John Mitchell from 
the first offered to arbitrate, and the Anglo-Saxon sense of 
justice threw public opinion on the side of the workmen. It 
was this pressure of public opinion which ultimately forced the 
operators to agree to arbitrate, and argue their case before a 
Commission of impartial men appointed by President Roosevelt. 

The leaders among the mine workers were uncompromisingly 
opposed to lawlessness and disorder. They succeeded in many 
instances in checking men who resorted to unlawful means in 
defending their claims. Every colliery was in a state of siege 
and guarded by deputies. From the Ist of August the military 
power of the State was in the field, but lawlessness prevailed 
and violence was common. If any one considers fully the 
situation, the wonder is, that there was no more violence. 
A hungry man is a desperate being, and here in our area an 
army of from 80,000 to 100,000 strong was in want. If every 
barricade had been swept away, and every coal plant destroyed, it 
would not have been very surprising. The fact that the vast 
majority of men abstained from violence is highly com- 
plimentary to the moral restraint and self-control of these 
mine employees. As the struggle was protracted, violence 
became more intense and frequent, and by the middle of October, 
the whole National Guard of the State, comprising 10,000 men, 
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was in the field. Notwithstanding the presence of this army, 
the miners did not return to work and lawlessness did not 
cease. The Governor of our State is reported to have said 
that the miners would not return to work if a soldier were 
strapped to the back of each one of them. That truly expressed 
the sentiment of the men. 

The question of individual right has come to the front 
as never before. The anthracite coal companies affirm that 
they fight for the preservation of individual liberty—the 
right of employers to hire or dismiss whom they please, and 
the right of the workmen to work under conditions suitable to 
themselves. The attorneys of the operators have insisted on 
this right above all else before the Commission, and the Press 
of the country has discussed the question in all its phases. 
Working-men become conscious that their only hope of com- 
bating the great aggregations of capital is by organisation 
and the very exigencies of the situation make them intolerant 
of any one who insists upon his individual right to stand alone 
in the industrial army. The opprobrious epithet ‘‘ scab” is 
hurled at those who are considered unfair workers, and so 
powerful is the sentiment that all workers should be within 
the social bond, that social ostracism and hatred meet those 
who insist upon remaining outside of it. This division 
of sentiment brings discord into society. When both parties 
to this great controversy argued their case before the Com- 
mission, one could not but feel that the disputants to the 
quarrel were as far removed as individualists and socialists 
are. They belong to two distinct schools of thought, and the 
future of our civilisation will be largely modelled as either 
of these forces comes to the ascendency. In the meantime, 
intemperate language, uncompromising hostility, and bitter 
rancour divide men. The feelings stirred and the wounds 
inflicted in the last strike will not disappear for many days 
to come. 

In the political sphere, the effect of the strike is very 
apparent, and questions of grave importance have been brought 
to the front. The relation of the politicians to the dispute has 
been peculiar. In the strike of 1900 political influence brought 
about a settlement. The men relied upon the same influence in 
the struggle of 1902, but the operators refused to have anything 
to do with the political leaders. United States Senator Mark 
Hanna effected a settlement in the strike of 1900, but his efforts 
were nugatory in the last. After four months’ suspension, the 
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fallelections were approaching and ourrepresentatives in Congress, 
Matthew 8. Quay and B. Penrose, tried to bring the contend- 
ing parties together, but failed. Governor Stone, of our State, 
made a similar attempt, but his efforts also proved futile. A 
more serious consideration than possible political contingencies 
moved conservative men to apprehension. Autumn had come, 
and the mornings and evenings were cold. The people of our 
large cities on the Atlantic coast clamoured for fuel. There 
was a possibility of a sudden fall in temperature, and no one 
knew what that might bring forth. President Roosevelt saw the 
danger, and expressed himself strongly. The operators, when 
summoned by our Chief Executive, proved stubborn, but they 
knew that the President was capable of energetic action, and 
that coal would be mined even if they persisted in their refusal 
to arbitrate. 

The socialists have displayed considerable activity in the 
United States lately, and the industrial war in the coal-fields 
offered them an occasion they at once set to work to improve. 
Speakers and literature were sent to these cities, villages, and 
towns, and socialistic clubs were organised in populous centres 
throughout the coal-fields. The denouncers of the capitalistic 
system never failed to get an audience, and the people were 
saturated with the extravagance and wild dreams of 
impractical ‘theorists. Under the excitement incident to indus- 
trial war, men’s reason is beclouded, and they listen with avidity 
to Utopian programmes which promise to all abundant riches 
without protracted and exhausting labour. In the fall elections 
the socialists placed a ticket in the field and called upon all 
workmen to vote it. In the returns of 1900, adherents of these 
theorists polled less than one per cent. of the total vote in our 
area. ast fall they had from twelve to fifteen per cent. of the 
votes cast in the anthracite communities, and in the convention 
of the Federation of Labour in New Orleans last November, the 
delegates from the United Mine Workers of America fell in line 
with the advocates of socialistic doctrines. Strenuous efforts are 
being made in many directions to organise the working men into 
a labour party, and nothing so aids this work as industrial 
struggles such as we have passed through in the anthracite coal- 
fields of Pennsylvania. Economists teach that in industrial 
development, by the action of immutable laws, a larger share of 
the produced wealth is annually being distributed among the work- 
ing classes. To make them feel this is the great need of the hour. 
If the antagonism now existing between capital and labour 
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grows more intense, the day is not distant when some form of 
socialism will be launched, and any one familiar with the 
character of the politics of the United States must look upon 
such a contingency with apprehension. Collective ownership of 
public utilities in the hands of sinister politicians would be the 
greatest calamity which could befall us. If capitalists persist in 
their mad antagonism to organised labour, the working classes 
will become socialists at an astounding rate. 

The effect of the strike in the moral world is none the less 
apparent. The income of adult mine employees will not average 
more than $500.00 a year. This is hardly enough to meet the 
expenses of a family of five for one year. Unless there is great 
economy practised in the home, the arrears contracted during 
the strike will not be paid although the family is anxious to be 
honest. Not only are they dishonest by necessity, but a long 
strike drives them to deceit. All animals when hungry resort to 
cunning to secure food. Men are not different. Reduce men to 
starvation, and: few among a thousand have moral stamina 
enough to patiently endure privation. Most of them will 
contract debt which in times offprosperity they forget. Many of 
them will deliberately lie in order to. procure food, while a few 
will go forth to either steal or rob. Hunger is a test of moral 
fibre. It is comparatively easy to live virtuously when one is 
well fed, but privation suffered for five months will test the 
discipline of the best regulated army. The mine workers in the 
anthracite coal-fields are largely made up of men of limited 
knowledge and experience. They reason within the limits of 
their knowledge, and are largely swayed by sentiment. Can we 
then be surprised when, under the pressure of want, they practise 
deception and fraud. An industrial struggle invariably destroys 
moral fibre in the masses, and the religious leaders in these com- 
munities feel that it will take years of careful attention to restore 
what has been destroyed in the few months of the strike. 

The struggle not only blunts the moral sensibility, but also 
renders men careless in habit and conduct. There are many 
men in our communities who have all they can do to retain their 
place in the industrial army. Subject these to economic 
pressure, incident to a conflict between capital and labour, and 
the inevitable result is that they become discouraged and in- 
different. Protracted suffering leads to despondency and despair. 
This is true of communities as well as individuals. The drink 
evil is nowhere as great a curse as in the slums, and, notwith- 
standing general stagnation in the anthracite coal industry, men 
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drank. Some wretches were so forgetful of the need of their 
family as to exchange the very order issued them by the union 
for drink, others fell into a state of moral indifference and 
neglected discipline in the home and lost respect for law and 
order in society. Many moral wrecks were effected by the strike, 
and the spirit of lawlessness, which runs riot in days of conflict 
and excitement, instigated youths to disorder. One of the pro- 
fessors of Yale University, in his visit to these coal-fields during 
the strike, was impressed with the frequency of brawls on the 
public streets. It was the spirit of lawlessness repeating itself 
in the idle youths of our towns. Boys in their teens left home 
without the consent of their parents, and we saw men stoned on 
the street by a crowd of vicious youths. It was all due to lack of 
discipline in the homes of the people, which was largely accounted 
for by the strike. 

Indifference to the claims of religion is also traceable to 
industrial struggle. Men say, ‘‘ What is the use of trying to be 
good and industrious, when we do not get our rights?’’ Whether 
the wrongs of which the miners complained were real or 
imaginary, they are facts in their life, and they feel the intensest 
antagonism against corporations. It is largely due to absentee 
capitalists. Bureaucracy is in control of these mines, and the 
men whose capital is invested in these shafts are living in distant 
cities. It is not strange that mine employees should look with 
suspicion upon them. Our people speak of their hardships in the 
home, on the street, and in the saloon, and invariably blame the 
capitalists who are in the city. Reverence and respect for 
authority, which are the very foundations of the religious senti- 
ment, are thus destroyed. This habit of indifference to superiors 
produces itself in the young, and, with vehemence more virulent 
than their fathers, they denounce the supposed authors of their 
wrongs. This evil breeds degeneracy and insubordination in the 
young, and a spirit of lawlessness among our youths is the result. 
All this is fatal to the culture of true piety. 

Many mine workers also look with suspicion upon the 
Church, and have little sympathy with its conservative attitude. 
Consciously or unconsciously there is in the heart of the working 
classes a revolt against the spirit of patient endurance incul- 
cated by Biblical precepts. The Church, since its ascendency to 
power, invariably is on the side of conservatism. Its pessimistic 
teachings of meek submission to the powers that be has little in 
common with the spirit of modern labour organisations. Mine 
workers, as well as other labourers, resent the doctrine of patient 
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submission. They believe that they do not receive the portion 
due to them of the produced wealth, and experience has proved 
that it will only be yielded under pressure. They organise to 
bring that pressure to bear on capital, and demand what they 
think is just. Their leaders also boldly proclaim that men 
should seek justice here and now, rather than rely upon an 
adjustment of wrongs beyond the vale. For these reasons the 
mine workers in the recent strike manifested little patience with 
the spirit of: the New Testament teaching, and looked with 
suspicion upon the interference of the clergy. Add to this the 
facts that the financial pillars of the Church are among the 
capitalists, and that leaders in religious organisations are the 
apologists of large fortunes, and we have an adequate explanation 
of the suspicion cherished by these men toward the Church. 
The following incident throws light upon their position. In the 
early stages of the conflict some clergymen championed the 
cause of labour, but soon it was observed that their tongues 
grew silent and their pens were buried. The men explained 
this by affirming that an order was issued by the Church 
dignitaries commanding silence. 

Not only is this suspicion of the Church derogatory to morality, 
but also, the concentration of attention upon material affairs has 
a tendency to becloud the spiritual concerns of men. A strike 
of 140,000 employees for five months, affecting the material 
interests of over 600,000 persons, must necessarily attract 
attention to the question of daily bread. When an army 50,000 
strong endures privation, most of whom are forced to beg the 
means of subsistence, it is a fruitless task to ask their considera- 
tion of the higher interests of man. A concentration of thought 
upon material affairs for months in succession cannot but lead 
to deterioration of morals and to degeneracy in the working 
classes of these regions. 

There is, however, amid much that is lamentable in this 
conflict, one cheerful feature, one star of hope. It is the 
consciousness of the interests of the group. Was_ there 
ever in the annals of industrial conflict so brave a struggle 
carried on as the last strifein the anthracite coal-fields of 
Pennsylvania? Here we had over 100,000 men standing 
together against fearful odds. They remained loyal to their 
union and idolised their leader. They endured hunger and naked- 
ness for a principle. Stubbornly did they resist the enticement 
of operators, and firmly but courteously rejected the overtures o 
the President. Patiently, and yet in hunger, they asked for 
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arbitration, and, when troops encamped in the towns and villages, 
in grim silence these thousands stood wore resolutely than ever, 
and sent forth to the world a cry of defiance, by re-asserting 
their demands at the beginning of the fifth month of the strike 
more resolutely and unanimously than on the day they resolved 
to go out. Never in the history of trades unions was there given 
to the world a better illustration of the social bond which binds 
men _in distress, and whatever be the opinion of men as to the 
merits of this controversy, we all must admire the loyalty of the 
anthracite mine workers to the principle of unionism. 

Whatever be the final effect of this conflict, the public has had 
an exhibition of resolute courage and patient endurance which 
ought to convince all of these men’s capacity for intellectual and 
moral progress. In striking contrast with their suffering stands 
the obstinacy and self-assertion of the operators. If capitalists 
persist in their attitude of superior indifference to the welfare of 
the toiling masses, the day of socialistic experiments of some 
kind is drawing nigh. Blind greed and stupid arrogance make 
more socialists among the ranks of wage-earners than either the 
speeches of enthusiasts or the pamphlets of dreamers. 

Capitalists are generally keen and far-sighted, but the 
arbitrary attitude taken by the anthracite coal operators in the 
recent strike, and their absolute refusal for five months to 
submit the questions in dispute to a board of impartial 
arbitrators, bespeak an indifference to the interests of the public 
little short of criminal. Considerations of public policy and 
patriotism ought to dictate a different policy. If these men imagine 
that industrial peace will be promoted by crushing the miners’ 
union, they will be awakened from their delusion by movements 
which will threaten the very existence of our present industrial 
system, and possibly result in a revolution. 

PETER Roberts 














THE NEW YORK MONEY MARKET 


Two characteristics of the New York money market must at 
once attract the attention of the observer familiar with the 
money markets of Europe. There is in New York no single bank 
holding the reserves of the other banks of the city itself and of 
the country generally, and taking that lead in times of financial 
difficulty which inevitably must be assumed by a central 
reserve bank. There is a large number of banks of varying 
size almost all of which, judged by European standards, are of 
small capital and engaged in business of comparatively in- 
significant proportions. These characteristics of themselves 
render a clear understanding of the New York money market 
difficult for those not directly concerned with its daily opera- 
tions, and that difficulty is greatly enhanced for the foreign 
student in consequence of the complex monetary system of the 
United States and of the variety of legal arrangements under 
which banking is carried on. Besides private banks and 
financial houses, there are three distinct groups of incorporated 
banks—national banks, state banks and trust companies. The 
national banks work under the provisions of the national 
banking law, the most comprehensive system of banking law in 
the world. The state banks are chartered under the somewhat 
less rigid laws of the State of New York and the trust companies 
are also under state laws of a distinctly less stringent character 
so far as their purely banking operations are concerned. There 
are in New York city forty-two national banks, forty-two 
state banks and thirty trust companies. State banks may be 
passed over with a few words of explanation. With three 
exceptions they are all small banks and all are engaged 
in an almost purely local business. Useful to the trade and 
industry of the city itself, they may be disregarded in a study of 
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New York as a great financial centre.’ Some of these banks 
make large advances in connection with Stock Exchange dealings 
in a manner not permitted to the national banks by the certifica- 
tion of checks for brokers who at the time have not an equivalent 
deposit to their credit. The banks are in effect making loans 
of a very temporary nature upon personal security alone. 
These cheques are used in payment for stocks which on delivery 
can be used to secure the loan, if the obligation is not ex- 
tinguished by cheques received by the broker in the course of 
current business. During periods of active speculation, when 
an increasing volume of these cheques is being drawn and paid 
day by day, the danger of heavy loss is very great, but since the 
introduction in 1894 of the Stock Exchange Clearing House for 
active stocks the demand for such accommodation has been 
much reduced. The magnitude and character of the business 
of the trust companies require more detailed consideration, but 
for the present we may devote our attention exclusively to the 
national banks which are in every respect the most important 
of the financial institutions of the city. 

The commanding position of the national banks of New 
York is primarily the result of their position as depositories of 
the reserves of other banks, not only of the city, but of the 
country generally. New York is ina sense the central clearing 
house for the entire country. Settlements are there made for a 
multitude of transactions representing business dealings which 
have their origin elsewhere, and all European exchange opera- 
tions, for Canada as well as the United States, are there con- 
ducted. All banks of any importance throughout the country must 
have some bank as their agent in New York, and must have a 
sufficient deposit there to be able to provide customers at any 
moment with means of payment in New York. The conveni- 
ence and necessity of an account with a New York bank to 
banks in other parts of the country had given the banks of that 
city the position of reserve banks long before the national 
banking system was organised in 1863. The custom was 
fully recognised in that system, and unquestionably the force 
of the existing tendency was greatly strengthened by the 
provisions relating to reserve of the national banking law. 
The present law requires country banks to hold a _ reserve 


1 The total resources of the state banks on September 12, 1901, amounted to 
$262,000,000, capital and surplus together were $32,000,000, loans $144,000,000, 
deposits $190,000,000, and cash $43,000,000. Annual Report of N. Y. State Banks, 
p. 214. 
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of 15 per cent. of their deposits, three-fifths of which may 
consist of a deposit in a ‘reserve city.’’ Cities with a popu- 
lation of 50,000 may become reserve cities upon application of 
three-fourths of their banks. Banks in reserve cities must keep a 
reserve of 25 per cent., one-half of which may be held in “ central 
reserve city’? banks. Cities with a population of 200,000 may 
become central reserve cities on application of three-fourths of 
the national banks there established, and banks in such cities must 
bold a reserve in their own vaults of 25 per.cent. A country 
bank then may deposit either in a reserve or central reserve 
city bank, and the reserve city bank in a central reserve city 
bank. There is a large and increasing number of reserve 
cities, twenty-eight at present, whereas of central reserve cities 
there are but three, New York, Chicago, and St. Louis. Of these 
last New York holds bankers’ deposits many times larger than 
those held in the other two cities. On September 30, 1901, the 
New York banks were indebted to other national banks for 
$205,000,000, those of Chicago and St. Louis together for but 
$69,000,000.! In addition the New York banks owed to State 
banks the sum of $68,000,000, and to savings banks and 
trust companies $99,000,000. The leading position of the 
New York banks is shown even more clearly if we analyse 
the total reserve of the national banks of the country: 3,885 
country banks against deposit liabilities of more than 
$1,500,000,000 held a total reserve of $429,000,000, of which but 
$134,000,000 was in cash in their own vaults. The 275 banks in 
reserve cities against deposits of a little more than $1,000,000,000 
held a reserve of $291,000,000, of which $131,000,000 was in 
cash. The 61 central reserve city banks against deposits of 
nearly $1,100,000,000 held a reserve in cash of $276,000,000, of 
which $207,000,000 was in New York against deposit liabilities 
of $794,000,000." 

It will be observed then that for the banking system as a 
whole there exists but one large store of cash, that held by the 
New York banks. In this very important respect, the only 
difference between the banking system of the United States and 


1 These, as well as other statistics relating to the national banks, are taken 
from the annual report of the Comptroller of the Currency. These reports, in two 
yearly volumes, contain an immense variety of data concerning the banks of the 
United States. 

* The 5 per cent. fund deposited at the United States treasury for the redemp- 
tion of banknotes is counted as a part of the required reserve.- It has no very 
great significance, however, since the total for all the banks amounted, at the above 
date, to but $16,000,000, 
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those of European countries lies in the distribution of that 
reserve among many banks. The decentralisation of reserve is, 
however, by no means so great as might be supposed to judge 
from the number of -national banks in New York city. These 
bankers’ deposits, though large in the aggregate, would give to 
each bank a somewhat insignificant amount if they were divided 
with anything like equality among all the banks. But not all of 
the banks hold bankers’ deposits; some of the national banks, 
like the state banks, confine themselves to a local business, and 
among those which seek to attract the accounts of outside banks 
there is active competition. Interest is offered for such deposits, 
usually at the rate of 2 per cent. The New York banks also 
grant facilities for the business of country banks, and accommoda- 
tion in the way of loans and re-discounts. Some banks have 
naturally been much more successful in attracting these deposits 
than others. In 1901 nine banks held, of such deposits, less than 
$1,000,000 each, ten banks less than $2,000,000, and six banks 
between $2,000,000 and 8,000,000; making a total for these 
twenty-five banks of but $35,000,000. Nine other banks held 
between $8,000,000 and $20,000,000, with a total of $95,000,000 ; 
and eight banks, each with more than $20,000,000,! held a total 
of $295,000,000. Out of a total of $425,000,000 of bankers’ 
deposits, the seventeen larger banks held $390,000,000.2 These 
seventeen banks may properly be regarded as the reserve banks 
of the country. Their position is increasingly important since 
they are acquiring year by year a larger share of the business of 
holding bankers’ deposits. This is particularly true of the six or 
eight most important banks. These deposits give them the use 
of large sums of money in addition to that furnished by their 
capital, surplus, and undivided profits, which for the seventeen banks 
in 1901 amounted to $56,000,000 and to $67,000,000 respectively, 
out of a total capital for all the banks of $70,000,000, and 
surplus and undivided profits of $93,000,000. In respect to 
these items there has been during recent years a_ notable 
increase in the New York banks as a whole,* and during 
the last ten years there has also been some decrease in the 
number of banks. In 1891 there were forty-nine banks, while at 

1 These figures are of the gross bankers’ deposits; those on p. 32 were of net 
deposits. 

2 The National City Bank alone, with $60,000,000 of such deposits, held as 
much as twenty-eight of the smaller banks. 

3 The National City Bank has recently increased its capital from $10,000,000 to 
$25,000,000 and its surplus from $7,000,000 to $15,000,000 ; increases not included 
in the above figures, 
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present there are but forty-two. The decrease has taken place 
in most instances through the consolidation of two or more 
banks in order to form one large institution. This movement 
would probably go much further but for the provision of the 
national banking law against branch banking. On account of 
this obstacle, there has been a noticeable movement towards 
greater unity of control and management through the purchase 
of a controlling interest in several banks by different groups of 
capitalists. 

The position of the mere important New York banks is 
entirely analogous to that of the great central reserve banks of 
Europe, such as the Bank of England and the Bank of France. 
Any unusual demand for actual cash, either for domestic pur- 
poses or for export, is certain sooner or later to bring about a 
withdrawal of money from the New York national banks. In 
Europe responsibility for reserve is centralised, and the policy to 
be adopted to protect the reserve is in the hands of one body of 
directors; in New York the reserve is scattered among a 
number of banks, and the responsibility is therefore divided. 

On the surface this scattered responsibility might seem to 
render any uniform policy almost impossible of attainment. 
The withdrawal of cash may not be felt equally by all the banks, 
and consequently the policy to be adopted may not meet the 
approval of many boards of directors acting upon different 
information and under varying degrees of necessity. In times 
of crisis a device has long been in use, which secures unity of 
action ;! but in times of only moderate stringency the same policy 
may not always be followed by all of the banks. All banks do 
not shorten sail at the same time. While some banks are curtail- 
ing discounts, other banks may be seizing the opportunity to 
extend their business. On the whole, however, it would be 
difficult to show from actual occurrences in recent years that 
this splitting up of responsibility has been a serious source of 
weakness. The conditions to which the operations of banking 
are subject in New York are. well understood by those directly 
concerned, and the working at cross purposes is apparently 
no greater there than in European cities between the large 
reserve banks and the other banks. There is no doubt greater 
friction in the ordinary workings of the New York money market, 
but it may properly be ascribed to conditions forced upon the 
banks by the national banking law and the general monetary 
1 See p. 49, 
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system of the United States, conditions for which the banks 
are in no way responsible. 
Before entering upon an analysis of the conditions to which 


the market is subject, a digression is necessary to make clear the 
position of the bank note. All national banks may issue notes 
to the amount of their capital on the deposit of an equivalent 
value at par of government bonds at Washington. The position 
of the New York banks as reserve banks has not, therefore, like 
that of the European banks, been brought about in any measure 
through the monopoly of note issue. It would be the same 
if no banks whatever were allowed to issue notes. It may 
further be said that the note issue has absolutely no effect 
upon the working of the New York market, and that in every 
essential respect it would be what it is if no notes at all 
were issued. The present note issue is much more akin in its 
mode of circulation and in its effects to a government issue of 
paper money than to a bank note issue as it is ordinarily 
understood. The chief factor determining the increase or decrease 
of the notes is the price of government bonds. The notes 
increase when ,the price falls quite regardless of anything else, 
just as government issues increase in response to government 
needs and without relation to business demands. Even in case 
of an acute demand for actual cash, when notes would be as 
readily accepted as gold, the time required for taking out new 
circulation, from four to six weeks, is such as to preclude any 
general resort to that expedient. In ordinary times all banks pay 
out all notes, their own and others, without distinction, selecting 
notes from the various kinds of money, gold, silver and legal 
tender notes received in the ordinary course of business, because 
the bank note cannot be counted as a part of the legal reserve. 
On September 30, 1901, all the banks of the system held but 
$26,000,000 of notes of other banks out of a total circulation of 
$353,000,000, and the New York banks held but $725,000 of such 
notes—in both cases an amount probably representing the notes 
which had been received in the course of the day’s business. 
The notes forma permanent part of the circulating medium in 
every day use. If they were absent altogether there would un- 
questionably be a larger amount of gold in the country, just as 
would be the case if the government issues of paper money were 
retired. The banks would in that case doubtless hold a larger 
proportion of gold than they do at present since the preference 
of the people for paper money for every day use would probably 
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absorb all of the government paper issues, a part of which 
now rests in the vaults of banks constituting a portion of their 
reserve. 

In respect to note issue the New York banks are in a position 
very similar in many ways to that of the Bank of England. 
There are many purposes for which bank notes are as service- 
able as gold, some sort of money which will pass readily from 
hand to hand is often required and deposit accounts against 
which cheques are drawn will not serve the purpose. Holiday 
demands in England may be mentioned as a familiar example. 
Such demands are met by the withdrawal of either coin or notes 
from the Bank of England. It matters little which is drawn 
out, since in either case the reserve is reduced. In France a 
similar demand would not reduce the reserve unless it were for 
coin. A demand for notes would simply increase the demand 
liabilities of the Bank of France and reduce the percentage of re- 
serve, but of course much less than an equal withdrawal of coin. 
In New York, and for the country as a whole, a demand for money 
for every day use involves a reduction of bank reserves. Con- 
ceivably banks might keep a stock of bonds to secure an 
emergency or temporary circulation, but clearly such a system 
would not be profitable for the banks. Temporary demands for 
cash are in fact met from funds on hand, usually in paper money 
without much discrimination as to the particular variety. In 
any case the reserve is reduced and that is the matter of import- 
ance for the banker. The inelasticity of note issue is a source 
of much greater difficulty in the United States than in smaller and 
more thickly settled countries like England, where cheques can be 
used for a larger proportion of business purposes. In a very 
striking way the difficulties which result from an inelastic cir- 
culating medium are illustrated every autumn when there is 
always an unusual demand for money to ‘move the crops.” 
Crops of corn, wheat+and other cereals in the West, and of 
cotton in the South, are, in large part, bought by dealers during 
September and October. Farmers require payment very largely 
in cash to pay labourers and frequently for their own use where, 
as often happens, they have no account with a business bank. 
To meet this demand banks in the South and West draw on 
their reserve agents who may, of course, be once or twice 
removed from the reserve banks of New York city. But this 
demand for cash is simply transferred from agent to agent and 
most of it comes sooner or later upon the reserves in New York. 
In the course of two or three months the money will have passed 
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from the banks to the dealers, from them to the farmers, then 
into the hands of those from whom the farmers and their 
labourers make their purchases, and thence into the local banks. 
By the end of January most of it will have returned to New 
York. This transfer of cash to and from the West and South 
goes on every year; it is a regular demand similar to that 
which is every year met in Scotland by an increase of notes. It 
is somewhat more prolonged in the United States on account 
of the greater extent of territory and because the various crops 
are not harvested at exactly the same time. 

The reserve regularly begins to fall shortly after the middle of 
August. The withdrawal of cash is at its height in September, 
and this adverse tendency, though less marked, continues as 
a rule to the end of November. The outward movement 
is particularly strong at the end of September, because then 
the movement of the cotton crop is being completed, and 
that of the cereal crop is well under way. Late in October 
money may begin to flow back from the South, but a greater 
quantity is still going out to the West. As a rule, gold exports 
are unusual at that period of the year. Exchange is drawn 
against cotton and cereal shipments made or expected, and 
almost invariably gold is imported from Europe. From forty to 
sixty millions may be regarded as a fair estimate of the amount 
withdrawn from New York for crop movement purposes, but the 
effect on reserves is usually somewhat neutralised not only by 
gold imports, but by the deposits of Eastern banks. The reverse 
movement, slow and uncertain in December, becomes pronounced 
with the beginning of the year, and by the middle of February 
reserves have reached the midsummer level. Year by year the 
return movement seems to be more and more postponed. 

The consequence of this movement of currency away from 
New York,is a stringent money market nearly every autumn, which 
can only be avoided by keeping a large supply of idle cash on 
hand during the rest of the year. In view of the temporary 
nature of this drain and of its domestic character, it might be 
thought safe to allow reserves to be reduced for the time being 
without any restriction of accommodation in New York, relying 
upon the return of cash at the end of the year to restore the 
depleted reserves. A reduction of the reserve of a similar nature 
at the Bank of England is regarded as having little importance, 
and does not lead to a rise in the rate of discount such as would 
follow an even smaller outflow for export purposes. In the 
United States the autumn demand for currency extends over a 
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period of months rather than of weeks, and in New York, 
25 


moreover, the legal requirement of a reserve of 25 per cent. 
is a serious obstacle. All decreases of reserve are alike, from 
the point of view of the requirement of the legal reserve, and if 
money is going out, the only steps open to the banks are the 
restriction of loans, and the increase of rates for money, in order 
to attract gold imports. It is clear that this legal provision 
inust often be the cause of dear money in New York, when with- 
out such a provision, and without curtailing discounts, banks 
would simply trust to the course of events to strengthen their 
position. A reserve which may never be used even for emergen- 
cies, night seem to rest upon a complete misunderstanding of 
banking principles. More properly it may be regarded as an 
illustration of the inevitable difficulties in the way of legal 
restraints designed to secure safety in so complex and elaborate 
a mechanism as the machinery of credit. In one way, of 
course, the banks might free themselves from this difficulty. 
They are inclined at all times to extend their credits close 
to the legal requirement, thus rendering necessary curtail- 
ment in some direction when unusual demands are made 
upon them for cash. For banks in the position of those in New 
York a reserve much larger than 25 per cent. would seem to be 
advisable at all times. If the banks were accustomed to keep a 
reserve well over 30 per cent., there would be a large margin for 
withdrawals before meeting the rigid wall of the legal requirement. 
At times the desirability of such a policy has been discussed, 
but the banks have never made any serious efforts in that 
direction. It is a matter in which action is difficult on account 
of the number of banks in the system. In order to reap any 
gain from the use of the bankers’ deposits upon which they are 
paying interest, the banks must lend at all times very close to 
the limit allowed by law, and particularly when rates for money 
are low. Herein is found one of the most certain advan- 
tages of the central reserve system of a single bank. The Bank 
of England, paying no interest on deposits, can with an equal 
profit keep a much higher percentage of cash against its demand 
liabilities. 

Absolute rigidity is fortunately not insisted upon in the law. 
Banks whose reserve is below the legal requirement are merely 
warned by the Comptroller of the Currency to increase their reserve 
within 30 days. Failure thereafter may lead to the winding up of 
the bank; a step it may be added not very likely to be taken 
where the failure to maintain reserve is due to general causes 
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and not to the negligence of the managers of a particular bank. 
Throughout July and August, during the crisis of 1893, the 
reserves of the New York banks were continuously below the 
ininimum, falling at one time to less than 21 per cent. Similarly 
in 1899 the reserve for three weeks was below the line, and 
naturally when the average is close to the line many individual 
banks will be considerably below the required limit. On the other 
hand, the 25 per cent. minimum is not a simple dead letter. The 
banks make every effort to keep within the required limit. 
Custom of many years is strong and public opinion everywhere 
regards a smaller reserve as a sign of weakness, and unless 
curtailment of loans will bring about acute distress the banks 
follow that policy, at the same time raising rates for loans, 
particularly rates for call money. 

The absence of branch banks in the national banking system 
adds to the difficulties which must be met by the reserve banks.' 
In a country having so wide a variety of conditions and oc- 
cupations as the United States, among the 4,000 or more national 
banks it must often happen that when many demands are made 
upon some banks, and when they are consequently withdrawing 
money from their city agents, other banks will find themselves 
with an abundance of cash, more than is required for current 
needs. Under a branch system of banking, money would be 
readily transferred from those branches where it was not needed 
to the central bank. Even under the present system, as a 
rule, the transfer is remarkably rapid. The interest given 
by the reserve banks is amply sufficient to bring about the 
deposit of funds not actually required. In the course of a crisis, 
however, the case is altered. ‘hen the desire to strengthen the 
reserve at all costs is strong, and many banks withdraw money 
which they do not actually need, thus accentuating the acuteness 
of the disturbance in reserve cities and particularly in New York. 

Another source of difficulty is due to the independent 
treasury system of the United States. Receipts and payments 
are made through the United States treasury at Washington and 
through various sub-treasuries in all of the more important 
cities. If government receipts and expenditures were well 
balanced, this system would be but a temporarily disturbing 
factor during those weeks or months in the year when the income 
of the government was coming in most rapidly. But in the United 

' In a few States the state banks may organise branches, but comparatively 
little usc has been inade of this liberty, New York City state banks may establish 
branches within the city limits. 
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States there is far less approximation to equality of inflow and 
outgo than in most other countries. This is partly due to the 
fact that one chief source of revenue is customs duties, but it is 
even more largely because appropriations are made with little refer- 
ence to probable revenue. Particularly in periods of prosperity, 
receipts are likely to exceed expenditures, and just at the time 
when banks find the most active demand for loans, the govern- 
ment will be locking up week after week money which is largely 
drawn in last analysis from the New York banks. During the 
fiscal year ending June 1901, government receipts exceeded 
expenditures by $77,000,000, and for the following year the 
excess was $92,000,000. There are several ways in which these 
withdrawals are returned to the market. Government funds 
may be deposited with the banks on the security of an equal par 
value of government bonds deposited at Washington. In this 
way $93,000,000 of government money was held in June 1901, 
and nearly $120,000,000 in June 1902. Money thus deposited 
is expected to be left for a considerable period, and this resource 
can only be regarded as an outlet for large permanent accumula- 
tions. It may be added that there is little profit to the banks in 
this transaction when 2 per cent. bonds are selling at.a premium 
of 8 to 10 per cent.1. Bond purchases for the sinking fund are 
made by the government, as a rule, at those times when lack of 
money is most severely felt. This method is certainly very 
effective to meet temporary periods of great stringency 
and is often combined with the prepayment of interest on 
government bonds. Purchases for this purpose were made 
during the fiscal year 1901 amounting to $36,000,000, and 
for 1902 to the amount of $56,000,000. It will be readily 
seen from the foregoing that financial difficulties in the 
New York market must often be the result of unsatisfactory 
conditions which can hardly be overcome by bankers, and which 
could be very easily done away with by changes in legislation. 

A third cause of change in bank reserves is due to exports 
and imports of gold. Withdrawal of gold is usually met by the 
presentation of legal tenders at the New York sub-treasury in 
exchange for gold. The gold does not, as a rule, come directly 
from the banks, but of course the legal tenders do come from 
the banks and reduce the reserve just as if the gold itself 
were taken directly. Until recent years withdrawals of gold 

1 The larger city banks are often in sufficiently good credit to borrow bonds 
from large holders for this purpose, $14,000,000 out of the $35,000,000 of bonds 
deposited by the New York banks were acquired in this way. 
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have always been the cause of uneasiness in the New York 
market. This uneasiness was not due to a fear that the banks 
themselves were in an unsound condition, and in no position to 
withstand a strain upon their reserves. It was the result of the 
slight foundation of gold upon which the great mass of govern- 
ment money rested, both silver and legal tender notes, as well as 
the fear of the direction which future monetary legislation 
might take. It has not been sufficiently realised that such 
difficulties are less and less likely to occur in the future. Since 
the repeal of the Sherman law in 1893 there has been no appreci- 
able increase in the volume of either silver! or greenbacks. The 
greenbacks have remained stationary since 1878 at 346,000,000, 
the silver coinage, taking both that coined under the Act of 1878 
and that of 1890, amounts to $570,000,000. In 1893 the currency 
of the United States was certainly redundant, and gold was accord- 
ingly forced out of the country. In recent years, however, the 
demands of an increasing population and greater business have 
absorbed the silver issues for everyday purposes ; the country 
has grown up to its supply of domestic money and even grown 
beyond that supply. But aside from bank notes, the only kind 
of money capable of increase is gold. The volume of bank notes 
has increased somewhat,” but the supply of gold has increased in 
much greater degree. Between 1896 and 1901 the stock of gold 
in the country is estimated to have increased from $600,000,000 
to over $1,100,000,000.* 

This increase of gold clearly places the currency of all sorts 
in the United States upon a much sounder basis, to say nothing 
of the increased demand for the paper and the silver in every- 
day transactions. Its effect is clearly shown in the character of 
the money forming the New York bank reserves. In 1896 the 
gold holdings of the New York banks were about $50,000,000, 
in 1901 they were nearly three times as great, amounting 
to $149,000,000. Of silver in 1896 there was less than 
$6,000,000, in 1901 $15,000,000 ; of legal tenders $57,000,000 and 


1 The coinage of the bullion purchased under the provision of the Sherman 
Law of 1890 involves a slight increase of the silver currency. 

2 The Currency Act of 1900 increased the amount of notes to be issued against 
the par value bonds from 90 to 100 per cent. and, in other ways, made the issue of 
notes, for the time, more profitable. In the course of the following year and a 
half the volume of notes increased by rather more than one hundred millions, but 
since that time notes have been withdrawn as rapidly as the law will permit, i.e. 
$3,000,000 a month. 

3 Both estimates are certainly too large, but of the amount of the increase 
there is less doubt. 
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$49,000,000 at these two dates. Very nearly all the increase in the 
reserve has been through additions to the stock of gold, and the 
same has been true of the reserves of the banks for the country 
as a Whole. The stock of gold in the United States treasury 
has also at the same time so greatly increased that withdrawals 
of gold in the future are altogether unlikely to affect the ability to 
meet without difficulty any demands which the obligations of the 
existing monetary system place upon the government of the 
United States. 

This increase in the supply of gold is often overlooked by 
foreign observers, who chiefly notice the movement of gold to 
and from New York. Almost all the gold which leaves the 
United States goes from New York, but a very large part of the 
gold which enters the country comes to ports on the Pacific 
coast. During the six years from 1896 to 1902 gold exports 
from New York amounted to $263,000,000 and imports to 
$225,000,000. The total gold exports of the country, however, 
were but $308,000,000, as against total imports amounting to 
$458,000,000, the excess of imports at San Francisco alone 
amounting to $96,000,000. Gold which enters the country by 
way of the Pacific coast is almost immediately available in New 
York, it being deposited in San Francisco in exchange for drafts 
on the,sub-treasury in New York. ‘To this increase in the stock 
of gold from sources outside of the country, there must be 
added the yearly product of the country itself, which during 
recent years has run well above $70,000,000. — It will thus be 
seen that a more or less chronic movement of gold away from 
New York may take place without involving any weakening of 
the basis upon which the currency of the country rests; and 
that in fact gold exports of themselves from that city, apart from 
their temporary effects, have little or no significance. 

Knowledge of the actual position of the New York market 
at any time is largely based upon the returns contained in 
the Weekly Bank Statement issued every Saturday. This 
statement contains returns of the condition of all the clearing 
house banks, of which there are at present fifty-nine—forty-two 
national banks and seventeen state banks. The returns for each 
bank are published, and from those returns a statement is made 
up of the condition of all the banks. This statement, however, 
is not of the condition of the banks at any one moment; it 
represents the average for the six preceding days of business. 
Sometimes, therefore, the statement taken by itself may be 


somewhat misleading. If, for example, large withdrawals of 
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cash take place late in the week they will not be fully represented 
in the returns. Such a statement is spoken of as one based on 


falling averages. Similarly the return may be one based on 
rising averages, when loans have been largely reduced at the end 
of the week involving a consequent decrease in deposits, or 
When there has been a considerable inflow of money. The 
following is the return for the week ending July 26, 1902 : 

0U0's omitted. 


Difference from 
previous week 


Capital... . nee .. 100,072 

Surplus ‘ ‘ sila 114,387 

Loans and Discounts .. 913,294 Increase 9,957 
Circulation .. ; 31,997 A 188 
Net Deposits ......... 952,097 - 11,404 
SSPOCIG cee scckeeses xcs : .. 174,136 s 967 
Legal Tenders er 79,390 ia 1,676 
Reserve held can 253,526 #3 2,644 
Required Reserve 238,024 - 2,851 
Surplus Reserve . 15,602 Decrease 206 


The changes of the week can be in part explained from the 
return itself and frone other accessible data. The increase of 
511,400,000 in deposits is in large degree the result of the 
increase of nearly $10,000,000 in loans, which are only slightly 
accounted for by the very small increase in circulation. ‘The 
larger fluctuations in the deposit account are almost invariably 
due to similar fluctuations in loans and are a most striking illus- 
tration of the fact so often overlooked, that deposits are much 
more largely the result of credit advances than of money actually 
paid into banks. The further unexplained increase in deposits 
of rather more than $1,500,000 is more than accounted for by the 
increase of $2,600,000 in specie and legal tenders—a discrepancy 
perhaps due to the average system, or to changes in minor items 
such as stocks and bonds not included in the weekly statement. 
During the week in question the banks had received from the 
interior $8,300,000 and had shipped $4,500,000, these operations 
showing a net gain for the banks of $3,800,000. With the sub- 
treasury the dealings of the week showed a net loss of $2,000,000, 
the result of both movements being a net gain for the banks of 
$1,800,000. The increase of the reserve was $8,000 in excess 
of this amount, a gain to be accounted for by the average system 
or by local movements of cash in the city itself. During this 
week gold exports amounted to $2,600,000, which was with- 
drawn from the treasury in exchange for legal tenders. In con- 
clusion, it will be observed that although there was an increase 
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in the actual reserve held, the surplus reserve on account of 
the large increase in deposits was somewhat less than on the 


previous week. 

The conditions peculiar to the New York money market 
increase greatly the chances of wide fluctuations in the demand 
for cash incidental to every central reserve money market. 
Banks so situated must exercise great caution and their loans 
must be of an unusually liquid character lest the resources of 
the banks, however good in the long run, be so placed as to be 
unavailable. For banks so conditioned call loans are everywhere 
regarded as the most satisfactory form of investment. Call 
loans are chiefly of service in connection with operations on the 
stock and other exchanges. The existence of large funds which 
may be borrowed on call is a necessary prerequisite for such 
dealings, and the presence of such funds more than any other 
single factor gives New York increasing pre-eminence in the 
United States in that class of dealings. Not only do the grow- 
ing bankers’ deposits in New York provide an increasing fund 
for call loans, but a larger proportion of the business of the New 
York banks seems to be taking that direction. In part this 
seems due to changes in business methods. The integration of 
related occupations, which is a common feature of many of the 
more recent industrial combinations, reduces distinctly the demand 
for advances against commercial paper representing the sale of 
goods by one group of producers to another. Moreover, largely 
on account of improvements in transportation and of other 
means of communication, the period between the purchase of 
goods by retailers and their sale to consumers has been con- 
siderably shortened. Stocks of goods carried by dealers are 
smaller, and consequently the amount of credit advances in 
connection with such business has diminished. The following 
table of classified loans of the New York national banks brings 
out very clearly this tendency during recent years: 


1890. 1806. 1901. 
CO MIOIDAA o 56 c05 55 cccsceveesacsare ...... $102,000,000 $110,000,000 $279,000,000 
On time secured by collateral......... $43,000,000 369,000,000 $129,000,000 


On time against commercial paper... $152,000,000 $144,000,000 $203,000,000 


All classes of loans have increased, but those on commercial 
paper less rapidly than demand loans or time loans. Time loans 
represent in part advances in connection with stock exchange 
dealings, and very largely advances in connection with the forma- 
tion and floatation of new companies. The rate for time loans 
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is generally somewhat less than that on commercial paper, and 
such loans are consequently preferred for general business 
purposes. 

In any market call loans are subject to very wide fluctuations 
on account of the nature of stock exchange dealings, in connec- 
tion with which the demand for money varies greatly in amount 
and in degree of urgency. For reasons already pointed out rates 
for call loans might be expected to fluctuate more widely in 
New York than in other great markets. One cause of variation 
in the demand for call money present in London and continental 
cities is absent in New York. Settlements on the New York 
stock exchange are daily, not fortnightly, as is the rule elsewhere. 
Stocks are usually delivered and paid for on the day after their 
purchase. The day to day demand for loans will vary with the 
volume of each day’s business, but there is no such accumulated 
demand from time to time as comes on other exchanges working 
under the system of fortnightly settlements. On the other hand, 
in New York the requirement for loans is more immediate, and 
failures sometimes occur from lack of time to make necessary 
arrangements to overcome difficult situations. In the call Joan 
market rates are subject to wide fluctuations, for another reason 
quite apart from the particular nature of the banking organisa- 
tion of the country. Speculation in the United States has, upon 
the whole, been more unrestrained than in other countries, in 
large measure a consequence of the rapid development of a new 
country, in which the possibility of sweeping changes and of 
large gains is much greater than in an older country where con- 
ditions change but slowly. The closest analogy to Ainerican 
conditions, which is found on European exchanges, is in invest- 
ments in certain groups of foreign securities. Notable instances 
of unchecked speculation in such securities tend to show that 
with similar conditions like movements will result on any 
exchange. Movements, which in England are confined to a few 
classes of securities, have extended in the United States to very 
nearly the entire list. Moreover, until very recently the stocks 
and bonds bought and sold in the New York market have been 
without exception American securities. A few foreign securities 
are now regularly listed on the stock exchange, and their number 
seems likely to increase. This widening of the market may well 
be expected to have a steadying effect. Financial difficulties in 
New York have frequently been made more acute through the 
return of American securities held abroad, thus rendering more 
difficult attempts to check the export of gold. In the future 
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unfavourable foreign exchanges may perhaps be reversed by 
the withdrawal of American capital invested in other coun- 
tries. 


Rates for time loans and for commercial paper do not seem 
to be subject to greater extremes than similar rates in other 
markets. It does indeed sometimes happen that the national 
banks greatly reduce their advances of time loans and parti- 
cularly their discounts of commercial paper; the entrance of 
out of town banks into the market as purchasers of commercial 
paper is at such times not infrequent. When rates for such loans 
are high in New York, banks outside the city find it profitable to 
enter the market either because rates at home are low, or, as 
often happens, because there is no local market for all of their 
funds. It sometimes happens that the New York banks with- 
draw entirely from the market for such loans except for regular 
customers without any very great increase in rates, or serious 
diminution of advances for general business purposes. 

The requirements of the market are also largely supplied by 
the trust companies whose powers of extending credit are 
unchecked by any legal restraints. The banking operations of the 
trust companies have of recent years come into general notice. 
Trust companies were originally formed for the purpose of ad- 
ministering trust funds and estates either under will or generally. 
The powers granted to them by their charters were wide, and 
placed no obstacles in the way of a general banking business. This 
business was entered upon at first probably as a mere conveni- 
ence in connection with the business for which they were 
primarily organised. It was soon seen, however, that the trust 
companies had certain advantages over the banks in liberty of 
action owing to the absence of legal restrictions. Trust 
companies have accordingly been formed in many instances 
primarily and even exclusively for the purpose of engaging in 
banking, and banking has become an increasingly large part of 
the business of very nearly all of them. In New York in 1901 the 
trust companies had a total capital of $37,000,000, with surplus 
and undivided profits of $85,000,000, while the deposits subject 
to cheque amounted to $566,000,000, an amount nearly two-thirds 
that of the national banks.' It should be noted that a larger 
proportion of these deposits than in the national banks are to 
the credit of persons not engaged in active business and are 
rather in the nature of savings bank deposits. In a measure 


' Some of the trust companies return both trust and general deposits together, 
and, accordingly, the amount given for deposits in the text is somewhat too large. 
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also the loans of the trust companies are not in the field of the 
national banks. Mortgage investments form an important part 
of their dealings, as well as loans of a long time nature upon 
other securities. After all deductions have heen made, however, 
there remains a large and increasing part of their business which 
competes directly with the banks. The total of loans on 
collateral and on personal security, including commercial paper, 
amounted in 1901 to $497,000,000. The reserve of the trust 
companies is, with few exceptions, entirely deposited with the 
national banks. In 1901, 889,000,000 was thus deposited, while 
cash on hand amounted to but 86,800,000, and of this some 
36,000,000 was held by three companies, leaving all the other 
companies, with deposits of $482,000,000, but $745,000. The 
advisability of larger reserves actually held by trust com- 
panies has been at times discussed; but the general situation, 
the arguments in favour and the obstacles deferring action, 
closely resemble those affecting the London joint stock banks. 
If any action is taken it will come either through legislation 
designed to place the trust companies on the same footing as the 
banks, or from the banks themselves through the clearing- 
house.! By far the larger part of the loans of the trust 
companies are made against collateral securities. In the call 
loan market they compete constantly with the banks, and are 
said to take a larger proportion of the total of those loans 
than of time loans. Direct discounts of commercial paper are 
forbidden to them by law, but lending on such security is 
accomplished by direct purchases of commercial paper from 
note brokers. These purchases, always considerable, vary 
greatly in amount, rising when the resources of the national 
banks are fully absorbed in other directions. The transfer of 
loans from the banks to the trust companies is a common practice 
when the reserves of the banks are getting low, and then the 
weekly bank statement may show a heavy reduction in loans, and 
consequently in deposits, without involving any real reduction in 
the total of credit advances.” Transfers of loans are facilitated 
through the close relationship between individual trust companies 
and individual banks. Where, as often happens, the same names 
appear on the directorate of a bank and of a trust company there 


1 A rule has recently been proposed by the clearing house banks requiring a 
reserve of 5 per cent. from all trust companies; a reserve which will gradually be 
increased to 10 per cent. 

* Weekly reports of the condition of the trust companies are made to the 
clearing house association, but they are not published. 
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can be no doubt that both institutions work together with a 
common policy.’ 

Another feature of the New York market which in the last 
few years has become more prominent requires attention, 
although it is a matter on which no definite conclusion can be 
reached. The directors and chief owners of many of the more 
important banks are not primarily bankers. Their chief interests 
are in railroads and in the larger industries of the country—coal, 
iron, oil, copper, sugar and the like. Banks are important to 
them not as a source of profit from dividends, but as a con- 
venience in carrying on their various outside dealings. In this 
respect there is a striking contrast with ‘the London joint stock 
banks, the controlling influences in which seem to be much more 
exclusively purely banking influences. How far this difference 
really involves a difference in the nature of the business of the 
banks in the two cities, and in their relative strength and solidity, 
no one except those actively engaged in business in both cities 
can form a satisfactory judgment. From time to time more or 
less well authenticated rumours appear concerning arrangements 
favourable to various syndicate operations which might be re- 
garded as undesirable judged by conservative financial standards. 
The most that can be said with certainty at present is that the 
financing of some large speculative enterprises is probably 
somewhat more easy in New York than in London. 

In the absence of a central controlling reserve bank some 
unity of action among the banks has been brought about through 
the clearing house association. The clearing house is composed 
of the forty-two national banks, seventeen state banks and the 
United States sub-treasury. The other banks and the trust com- 
panies clear through some member bank. Aside from rules 
governing clearing house operations and the requirement of weekly 
reports of condition from all the banks, member and non-member, 
little has been done in the direction of common rules until recently, 
except in time of crisis. The rule mentioned above with refer- 
ence to the reserve of trust companies and the system of uniform 
charges for collection of out of town cheques may be mentioned 
as recent instances of clearing house action. 

No analysis of the New York market would be complete 
which failed to consider the mechanism which has been devised 
to meet the exigencies of a financial panic. All experience 
shows that the sole remedy in the midst of a crisis is the con- 


' For an interesting article on the New York trust companies, see Political 
Science Quarterly for June, 1901, 
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tinuance of advances by banks. In a central reserve system 
the necessity devolving upon the reserve bank to continue to 
lend is well understood and followed without exception. 
Where there is no central reserve bank acting also as the 
centre for the clearings of other banks, the situation is not so 
simply dealt with. If some banks continue to lend they 
must face the prospect of an unfavourable balance against them at 
the clearing house in favour of the banks which restrict their 
advances, and will day by day see their stores of cash diverted to 
the banks which are doing nothing to relieve the situation. In 
New York this difficulty has been completely met by the device 
of the clearing house loan certificate. On the security of stocks 
and bonds deposited at the clearing house, a bank receives 
certificates which it may use at the clearing house in case of an 
unfavourable balance. The bank which continues to lend loses 
no cash, and the banks which restrict advances do not thereby 
increase their stock of money. It ceases to be to the advantage 
of any bank to pursue the policy of sauve qui peut. Practically, 
for the time being, the reserves of all the banks are com- 
bined, and are now subject only to reduction through the 
actual withdrawal of money by individual customers or demands 
from other parts of the country. This device, resorted to in 
every emergency since 1860, has sometimes completely relieved 
the situation, and always has been of very great assistance even 
when the difficulties were too general and deeply rooted to be 
entirely overcome.! 

The working of the New York money market was most 
strikingly illustrated during the last six months of 1902, a period 
of financial stringency,. but not complicated with general 
economic disturbance. Business in almost every direction had 
been phenomenally active and prosperous for several years, and so 
continued during the six months under consideration. Through- 
out the country there was a great demand for capital which was 
naturally reflected in advancing loans and expanding credits, as 
shown by deposit accounts ; while the reserve of banks every- 
Where was unusually close to legal requirements. In these 
circumstances the autumnal withdrawal of money from the New 
York banks might well have been expected to be unusually 
heavy and prolonged. Nevertheless, in that city no apparent efforts 
vere made to husband resources and build up reserves. The 
demand for loans there was strong, not only for general com- 

' For a detailed account of the issue of clearing house loan certificates at 
different times, see Dunbar, Chapters on Banking, Ch, VII. 
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mercial purposes and stock exchange dealings, but also in 
connection with industrial and railway combinations. Few 
new arrangements of the latter kind were being entered upon, 
but a number of important ‘ deals’ had still to be carried to 
completion. It was well known, also, that a decided check had 
been experienced in the sale to the general public of the vast 
mass of securities which had been created during the previous 
three years. Underwriters were heavily burdened with these 
stocks, which they were carrying largely upon loans secured both 
in Europe and in the United States. American indebtedness in 
Europe, in the form of permanent investments, had certainly 
been greatly reduced through the sale to New York of American 
securities formerly held abroad; but the temporary indebtedness 
of New York bankers in London, Paris, and Berlin was of 
enormous proportions, being commonly estimated at about 
$300,000,000. Increasing imports and decreasing exports, the 
natural consequence of the high level of prices prevailing in the 
United States, had recently reduced by nearly one-third the 
favourable trade balance. In the autumn of 1901, instead of 
European gold imports, normal at that time of the year, 
$20,000,000 was exported; and even with the most favourable 
harvests there was little likelihood that more foreign bills would 
be created than would be required to pay for imports and a part 
of the temporary loans above mentioned. Increasing imports 
also involved large customs payments, which fall more directly 
upon the New York banks than do other government receipts. 
Between February and August the Treasury had absorbed neatly 
530,000,000 from the ordinary channels of trade. 

In these circumstances caution, if not absolutely necessary, 
was certainly to be desired. Nevertheless, during July and the 
first half of August, a speculative movement, unusually active 
for the time of year, took place on the stock exchange. Rates 
for call loans were not advanced, and the total loans of the 
clearing house banks increased, between June 28 and August 16, 
from $893,000,000 to $925,000,000 ; at the same time the surplus 
reserve above the 25 per cent. requirement fell from $13,000,000 
to $7,000,000. Then at last began the inevitable reduction of 
loans, which by September 20 stood at $887,000,000. But 
meanwhile withdrawals of money had reduced the reserve to 
$220,000,000, a loss of $20,000,000 which turned the surplus 
reserve into a deficit of $1,642,000. In the course of the 
following week loans were further reduced by $12,000,000, with 
aun almost equivalent decrease of deposit liabilities; which 
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brought it about that, while actual reserve changed but little, a 
reserve surplus of $3,000,000 was secured. Rates for loans of 
wll kinds had rapidly advanced. Commercial discounts at 6 per 
cent. were 1} per cent. higher than in August, and were not easily 
procured. Except for regular customers, the New York banks 
were out of the market for commercial paper, and high rates 
continued to the end of the year. Nevertheless, we may conclude 
that discounts were not greatly contracted, since outside banks, 
at least in part, took the place of the New York banks, and 
since no important business failures occurred. 

The effects of stringency were felt much more severely in 
connection with stock exchange dealings and by those engaged in 
company flotations. The reduction in the amount of both time 
and call loans was probably greater than in the amount of 
discounts, and certainly the advance in rates for this class of 
accommodation was greater and produced more definite results. 
The rate for sixty-day time loans moved upward from 4+ per cent. 
early in August to 6 per cent. after the middle of September, 
with a commission of from } to 1 per cent. added; and even at 
that figure were hard to get, since the banks were disinclined to 
lose control of money for long periods. Call loan rates showed 
the widest fluctuations, reaching 20 per cent. before the middle 
of September, then falling below 6 per cent., and rising to 35 per 
cent. before the end of the month. 

The immediate effect of advancing rates in New York was to 
cause a fallin foreign exchange to about the specie importing 
point. Early in September $4,000 000 was engaged in Australia, 
arriving in October, and $4,500,000 was inported from Europe ; 
but a considerable part of the latter was the result of a special 
transaction, and not an ordinary exchange movement. No 
further imports occurred, however, to the end of the year. On 
the contrary, rates of exchange soon moved in the opposite 
direction, and gold exports seemed almost certain to take place 
throughout the autumn, while further advances of money rates in 
New York appeared to render withdrawal more imminent. For a 
long time distrust of the general economic situation in the 
United States had been apparent in Europe. It was felt that 
too muchi floating capital had been locked up in connection with 
industrial and railway combinations, and the danger of a complete 
collapse in the value of securities was thought not improbable. 
When, therefore, the situation became acute in New York, and 
higher rates for money caused liquidation and a fall in the value 
of stocks, the maturing foreign loans were renewed with difficulty, 
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and the payment of a part of them was required. Moderately 
high rates might in such circumstances prevent gold exports, 
but very high rates and general restriction of loans would have 
been almost certain to bring about gold exports upon a large 
scale. The market had, therefore, to extricate itself from its 
difticulties by the aid of domestic resources alone. 

During September the Treasury had absorbed a further sum 
of $7,000,000, although several efforts had been made to get rid 
of its accumulations... On September 29 call loans were at 35 
per cent., and the liquidation in stocks threatened to assume 
unmanageable proportions. On that day, rather unexpectedly, 
the Secretary of the Treasury came to the assistance of the 
market. By a somewhat strained interpretation of the national 
banking law, two entirely novel expedients were authof- 
ised. Banks were not to be required, as hitherto, to carry a 
reserve against government deposits, which, it will be remem- 
bered, are specifically secured by the deposit of an equivalent 
amount of government bonds. Government deposits at this 
time amounted to about $130,000,000, of which $40,000,000 was 
in New York. This expedient was not looked upon with favour 
by the banks in New York. The cleaging house did not rescind 
its own rule requiring a reserve of 25 per cent., and the only result 
was a separation in the bank statement of the two kinds of 
deposits. The substitution of certain state and municipal bonds 
as security for government deposits was also authorised. ‘These 
bonds were to be taken at 65 per cent. of their par value, the 
remaining 35 per cent. to be still filled by government bonds. 
This substitution was to be allowed only on condition that the 
government bonds thus set free were to be used to take out 
further circulation. In the course of the autumn some 
$20,000,000 of state and municipal bonds were substituted, and 
about $13,000,000 of government bonds were thus secured as a 
basis for further note issue. This device was chiefly made use of 
by banks in leading cities, and, with other bonds, the circulation 
of bank notes was increased by $19,000,000 between September 
15th and November 25th. In New York alone circulation was 
increased by about $10,000,000, chiefly during the last two weeks 

' On September 13th, the prepayment of October interest, amounting to 
$4,500,000, was announced, and further deposits of government money in the banks 
were arranged, which restored to the banks a similar amount. On September 25th 
the prepayment of interest to July, 1903, at a discount of 2, per cent. was 
announced, and on the following day the government offered to purchase 5 per cent. 


bonds of 1904 at 105, but this price was so unsatisfactory that only $25,000 was 
offered. 
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of October... The government bonds must be replaced before 
August, 1903, and since the banks are unlikely to purchase a 
further supply of bonds, some retirement of circulation will be 


brought about. 

Neither of these expedients was received with general 
approval, not because they involved risk to the government but 
because they seemed to be possible only under what, to say the least, 
was a somewhat strained interpretation of the national banking 
law. Nor was the positive assistance thus given very great, 
except in its effect upon general sentiment. The opinion also 
found expression that the stringency was purely an affair of 
certain banks, private bankers, and speculators, and that govern- 
ment intervention was neither deserved nor required. Whether 
deserved or not, the indirect effects upon general business of a 
general stock market panic are sufficient to render any aid within 
legal limits proper from the point of view of public policy. The 
novel expedients of the Secretary of the Treasury, moreover, 
only deferred resort to the same method which had commonly 
been pursued under like circumstances by previous Secretaries— 
the purchase of government bonds.” During the first two weeks 
of October the reserves of the banks underwent little change, 
receipts from various sources serving to balance the continued 
outflow of money to the West and South. On October 17th the 
government announced its willingness to purchase its 5 per cent. 
bonds of 1925 at 1373. A preliminary arrangement had been 
made with a syndicate of bankers and bond houses, which agreed 
to furnish a large block of bonds at this price, which was 
certainly favourable to the government. Bonds requiring the 
payment of $16,000,000 were at once received, and that amount 
of money was immediately transferred from the Treasury to the 
banks, the reserves of which during the week advanced from 
$221,000,000 to $2388,000,000, and a week later stood at 
$244,000,000.2 By means of the bond purchases, increase of 
bank notes, additions to government deposits, and imports of 
gold, the amount of money in circulation and in the banks, for 
the country as a whole, was at the end of October $60,000,000 


1 Karly in the summer the Secretary had induced many large banks to make 
preliminary arrangements, such as printing and the like, so that circulation might 
be taken out quickly if once determined upon. 

2 Purchases had been discontinued early in the year on the ground that the 
price of bonds was being forced up, and that banks were withdrawing circulation in 
order to sell their bonds to the government. 

3 Between October 17th and November 8th, the period during which this offer 
was open, $22,800,000 was paid for $16,800,000 of bonds. 
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greater than at the beginning of the month. At the same time, 
$25,000,000 had been added to the reserve of the New York 
banks, which now had a surplus reserve of $21,000,000. From 
the same causes the total of money in circulation was increased 
by $16,000,000 during the month of November, but the New 
York banks lost $15,000,000 through the continued movement 
of money away from that city. The outgo, in fact, continued to 
the close of the year, when reserves stood at $223,000,000. With 
the beginning of the new year a rapid return movement began, 
and on January 24th the reserve had advanced to $254,000,000. 
The prolongation of the crop movement period was in large part 
due to the widespread prosperity in agricultural sections of the 
country. Cotton and cereal growers are able to hold out for 
higher prices much longer than used to be the case. On the 
other hand, high prices during the autumn checked foreign pur- 
chases, and therefore the supply of bills of exchange drawn upon 
Kurope was until December smaller than might have been 
reasonably expected. Early in that month $2,000,000 was sent 
to Argentina on English account, but later in the month exchange 
at length fell far below the export point. 

One consequence of the new devices of the Secretary of 
the Treasury at the end of September was to greatly relieve the 
general situation, although the stock of money held by the banks 
was not increased. Rates for call loans fell to about 6 per cent. 
and liquidation on the stock exchange ceased. In fact, a new 
speculative movement was started by a group of speculators, a 
movement which sheds not a little light upon American financial 
conditions. Early in the summer this group of irresponsible 
speculators purchased control of a majority of the stock of the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad, and an alarming situation 
confronted the more conservative interests controlling the two 
other important railway systems of the Southern States. The rail- 
road was bought at a high price, and payment took place early in 
October. With this money an upward movement in stocks was 
started, to be, however, soon sternly checked by the banks, which 
at length had determined upon a more decided policy. Rates for 
loans were advanced, loans were restricted, and those which 
seemed designed for further speculation were refused. During 
the week ending October 18th, loans were reduced by $9,000,000 
to $865,000,000, the lowest point of the year. The increase in 
reserve which followed the government purchase of bonds was 
followed in turn by a reduction of money rates to a point little 
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above the normal level, but the amount of loans was not greatly 
increased, and there was no further upward movement in stocks 
to the end of the year. Liquidation in the stock market con- 
tinued, and values of shares generally fell off until the end of 
November, though slowly and in such a manner as not to produce 
anything in the nature of a panic, and there were no failures of 
any general significance. 

Early in December the possibility of another period of acute 
stringency was recognised. The withdrawal of gold for South 
America, already mentioned, was thought to be the possible 
beginning of heavy gold exports; money was still going to the 
interior of the country, and the close of the year was certain to 
lock up funds in connection with dividend payments. Rates for 
loans were again advanced, and further liquidation and depression 
of values seemed imminent. On December 13th a ‘‘ money pool”’ 
was therefore formed, comprising most of the leading banks of 
the city. The most important firm of private bankers and seven 
of the national banks subscribed for $5,000,000 each ; one bank 
for $2,500,000 ; two banks for $1,000,000 ; and several other banks 
for the remainder. The effect of the announcement of this 
arrangement was immediate, and no necessity arose to call upon 
the committee in charge of the pool for assistance. In some 
quarters the ability of the banks to lend this additional amount 
without a further supply of money was questioned. The effect- 
iveness of such an arrangement becomes evident, however, when 
it is compared with the operation of the clearing house loan 
certificate. Hach bank that came into the pool subscribed 
a sum roughly proportional to its ordinary call loan dealings. 
Had all of the $50,000,000 been borrowed, it would have raised 
by that amount the deposits of the banks, thus increasing the 
volume of cheques to be cleared, but not greatly altering the 
balances to be paid by the banks. The proportion of reserve to 
deposits would have been diminished, but in something like equal 
proportions among all the banks. 

These occurrences in the New York money market make 
clear both its weakness and its strength. That a difficult 
situation was handled skilfully and adroitly is evident; but one 
cannot but feel that so much skill and adroitness ought not to be 
necessary. In fact those who were responsible sailed altogether 
too near the wind; no balancing of forces could have saved the 
situation had there been poor harvests of cotton and wheat. A 
decided absence of conservatism is evident, due in large part to 
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the fact that most of the leading banks are not independent 
entities. They are inextricably drawn into arrangements for 


carrying through vast operations in which their directors are not 
only interested but the controlling factors. In these circum- 
stances it is not unlikely that the periodic check to expansion of 
credit which comes every year through the withdrawal of money 
to the interior is of the greatest service. An elastic currency 
(note issue) is now generally advocated by bankers in order to 
prevent the recurrence of such difficulties each autumn. Had 
such a system prevailed, it is indeed possible that during the 
period just reviewed everything would have gone well, that credit 
advances would not have been contracted, and that all the various 
engagements entered upon both in the United States and in Europe 
would have been met without difficulty. On the other hand, the 
possibility is probably greater that optimistic forecasts would 
have been accompanied by the formation of further combinations 
and further expansion of credit, until speculation and advancing 
prices were ruthlessly cut down through the curtailment of 
foreign loans and the export of gold in large quantities. 

The independent Treasury system of the United States, 
however, is clearly from every point of view an unmixed evil. 
The banks will never depend entirely upon themselves while 
millions of dollars are in the Treasury certain to be disbursed, 
according to some plan or other, if the general financial situation 
becomes critical. It is entirely unlikely that any Secretary of 
the Treasury will ever absolutely decline to return government 
money to the banks, whatever the cause of the difficulty may be. 
Just before an election he may take the initiative. Were 
government funds deposited entirely with the banks all the time, 
a more conservative policy would be adopted at once; and if it 
were not, it would be forced upon the banks after a single 
experience of the difficulties which would otherwise arise. Not 
only does the fiscal system of the government relieve the banks 
of the necessity of depending entirely upon themselves; but also 
it obscures the causes of monetary difficulties. The withdrawal 
of money by the Treasury during the first nine months of 1902 
was the reason commonly advanced in explanation of the 
situation during the autumn months. The total of those with- 
drawals amounted to but $37,000,000, surely an insufficient 
cause for the later difficulties; and the amount returned to the 
market during October was far more than had been previously 
absorbed. Fundamental causes of weakness are thus obscured 
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or but lightly touched upon, and the necessity for a change in 
the policy of the banks is not clearly seen, Evils due to existing 
banking law are alone recognised, and improvement through 


banking legislation is given too exclusive attention, both by 
bankers and the general public. 
O. M. W. SPRAGUE 

















SOME REMARKS ON UTILITY 





THE enquiry that follows was suggested by some subtle and 
interesting arguments which Professor Patten has published in 
various places. It is not, however, confined to a consideration 
of his views, but rather seeks to take up and examine a few 
related points that bear directly or indirectly upon ‘‘ Consumers’ 
rent.”’ 

The first question clearly is as to the definition and measure- 
ment of utility. Here we may notice a broad distinction 
between writers who do, and those who do not, treat the term as 
equivalent to pleasure. Jevons and Dr. Patten! appear to 
hold that this identification can and should be made, but 
Professor Fisher refuses to make it and, following Professor 
Marshall, defines utility with reference to desire. 

It was natural for Jevons, as an exponent of Benthamite 
psychology, to take the former view,? while to Professor 
Patten, as a utilitarian philosopher, an identification which 
afforded a theoretical basis for the summation of happiness along 
the lines of consumers’ rent must have been attractive. Clearly, 
however, in an article of this kind it is inadvisable to adopt any 
definition which implies a particular answer to a disputed 
question, and therefore, since utility is at all events primarily a 
measure of desire (as for example when the utility curve is 
made the basis of a money demand curve), it seems best to 
define it exclusively as such. 

The question of the unit of utility then becomes simple. 
What has been said should have made it clear that Professor 


Kdgeworth’s ‘ just perceivable increment of pleasure,’’*is unsuit- 


Theory of Prosperity, p. 13. 
* It is interesting to note that the same bias led Jevons to ignore the element of 

sacrifice of opportunities for pleasure in ‘‘ disutility,’ and to identify this with pain 

—an error which Marshall has quietly, and Patten elaborately, corrected. 

3 Mathematical Psychics, p. 99. 
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able for our present purpose; and that we must fall back on the 


desire for some definite object as our unit. The quantity and 
kind of commodity taken must clearly be something arbitrary, 
just as the yard is an arbitrary unit of length. It does not, 
therefore, seem possible to improve upon Professor Fisher's 
method of taking the desire of an arbitrarily chosen individual 
A for B a small increment of a given commodity under given 
circumstances of total consumption, subjective state, and so on, 
as the unit of utility, and calling it a “ util.” This unit will be 
upon precisely the same footing as the units of length and 
weight.! 

Having thus got our unit, we have next to ascertain upon what 
the number of utils that any quantity of a given commodity has 
for any specified individual depends, or in other words, of what 
variables its utility to that individual is a function. The well- 
known law of diminishing utility tells us that U, the total 
utility of commodity A to individual J, is a function of (,, the 
quantity of A in the hands of J,” and that, generally speaking, 


OTT 


FU . ; : 
,1s negative. A second well-known law tells us that U also 


dQ, 
varies with (, the quantity of the commodities that may be used 
as complements, and with Q,, the quantity of the commodities 
that may be used as substitutes for A, that are in the hands of J. 
Thus U=F(Q,,Q.,93)- 

[It should further be observed that U varies with Q,, the 
quantity of things in general over which J has command. It is, 
of course, a platitude that an alteration in the amount of a 
person’s wealth will alter the price measure that he applies to a 
given utility. But the point here is that a sudden increase of 
wealth not merely changes the price that will be given, but the 
actual intensity of the desire for any commodity; and that 
whereas, after an increase in his wealth J will generally give 
more money fora “ util,” a given increment of A will have for him 
fewer utils. The reason for this is that the new commodities in 
general over which he gets command become rival claimants for 
the time and attention he had formerly given to 4.* Thus I 


1 Cp. Mathematical Investigations in the theory of value and prices, p. 18. 

2 Of course, if we choose, we can take account of time, and speak of the rate of 
utility per rate of commodity consumed per week. For our purpose, no difference 
would be made by doing this, and we refrain merely to keep the discussion from 
becoming too cumbrous. 

3 Of course, in this argument, it is assumed that habits are not changed. We 
are considering a momentary and not an historical utility function, 
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will desire less intensely to listen toa barrel organ if he can afford 
to go to the theatre, and will pick fewer blackberries from the 
hedgerow when he fares sumptuously every day. The point is 
that all commodities are to a greater or less extent substitutes 
for one another, owing to the fact that our time and capacities 
are limited. Consequently just as J’s desire for an n‘ increment 
of tea varies with the quantity of tea, coffee, and sugar that he 
has, so also, though, of course, to a much smaller degree, it varies 
with the amount of things in general at his command. 
U= F(Q1,Q2,Q s,Q). 

But this is not all. The utility of A to I is a function not 
only of the quantity of different commodities that he possesses 
but also of the quantity that other people possess. Thus Mr. 
Henry Cunnynghame ! points out that the utility of diamonds 
varies inversely, and that of top-hats directly, with the extent 
to which they are respectively incommon use. In fact, my desire 
for the first class of commodities is compounded of my desire for 
the article and my desire for the uncommon, while my desire for 
the second class is similarly compounded of a desire for (or, 
in the case of top-hats, possibly an aversion to) the article and a 
desire to be ‘in the swim.” It should, however, be noticed that 
this involves a consideration of the distribution of the commodity 
as well as of the mere quantity of it, to which alone Mr. 
Cunnynghame refers. If a million extra diamonds or top-hats 
were miraculously created and entailed, without the power to 
lease, upon a single individual for ever, the effect on my utility 
curve for these two articles would be of a degree of smallness that 
even in this study of small quantities it would be pedantic not to 
neglect. Similarly if the million extra top-hats went to the 
normally top-hatted class and merely allowed them to have three 
each instead of two, my utility curve would not be appreciably 
affected, while it might be if the miracle resulted in the so-called 
lower classes adopting this head-gear. Again, if there were a 
second miracle destroying two-thirds of all existing top-hats, the 
curve would not be affected if one were left to all accustomed 
to wear them, but it would be affected if the destructive 
force were concentrated upon those belonging to people in my 
immediate neighbourhood, just as it is at present affected by the 
fact that in Cambridge a beneficent fashion has already antici- 


1 Economic JourNnaL, vol. ii., ‘‘Some Improvements in Simple Geometric 
Methods of treating Exchange Value, Monopoly, and Rent.” 
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pated the work that in London it still needs a miracle to 
perform.! 

It is difficult properly to express this dependence of U upon 
the way in which 4 is distributed in mathematical form. The 
expression F(q,n), where g means the total quantity of A and» 
the number of persons among whom it is divided, is inadequate, 
first, because it ignores the difference that would be made by a 
transference of increments of 4A from persons in the same class 
or neighbourhood to others, and vice versd, and, secondly, because 
it treats the influence of an even distribution among the » 
persons as the same as that of an uneven one. Now this will 
not do, for the utility of a third carriage to me will not be the 
same if each of my hundred neighbours has two carriages as it 
will be if ninety-nine of them have one each and the hundreth 
has one hundred and one. ‘To be accurate therefore we should 
have to make Ua function of many variables, representing the 
quantity of A in the hands of each other person and also of the 
proximity of each in place or station to J. This complex expres- 
sion may be abbreviated into the form F\A(ab)}, a, being the 
quantity possessed by the first neighbour and 0, his ‘“ distance,” 
a, being the quantity possessed by the second neighbour and 4, his 
distance, and so on, K being a symbol akin to, though not identical 
with, the ordinary >. Thus we get, so far, U= F'{Q,,Q.,Q3,Q4,A(ad)}. 

It is not necessary to labour the matter further, for it is at 
once clear that for complete accuracy we should have to take 
account also of variations induced in U by changes in the 
quantity of commodities other than A, whether substitutes, 

1 The desire for the uncommon or to be “in the swim” generally resolves 
itself on analysis into one for distinction. This desire operates to impel me towards 
commodities that are consumed by the classes with whom I wish to be associated, 
and away from those that are common among the classes from whom I wish to 
separate myself. It is this that makes some decorations more valuable in my sight 
than others, because the possession of them would raise me to a loftier social 
pinnacle. A man of good family might quite possibly consider himself insulted by 
the offer of the badge of some order that is usually bestowed upon persons whom he 
deems his inferiors. 

Furthermore, the distinctions which the possession of a particular thing confers 
upon me, and therefore my desire for it, varies with changes which, for any 
reason, take place in the attitude assumed towards it by distinguished persons. 
Thus when royalty limps, court ladies desire to limp, and ‘Caracalla caused 
yellow-amber to beara great price throughout the Roman Empire, by ordering it to 
be imported for his ornaments because it was the colour of his mistress’ hair.’ 
(Montanari, Della Moneta, p. 59, quoted by Dr, Sewell.) Similarly, an experienced 
housekeeper once observed to the writer that when a family eats little meat, 
the servants come to think that it is not so much of a luxury after all and eat less 
themselves. 
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complements or things in general, in the possession of his neigh- 
bours in time, place or station. U would therefore finally 
emerge as a function of innumerable variables, and _ the 
employment of a common expression U=F(Q,) demands justifi- 
cation, or rather an explicit statement of the assumptions made 
in using it. 

Now this expression U=F(Q,) is not used by authoritative 
writers absolutely, but always with the condition ‘ other things 
being equal.” In other words the remaining variables upon 
which U depends are temporarily treated as constants. This is, 
of course, a perfectly legitimate proceeding, but it is important 
to distinguish between those influences which are thus pro- 
visionally impounded, and those which may be ruled out of 
court altogether as of negligible importance. In practically all 
cases it would be agreed that the effect of changes in the quantity 
(or rate) of other commodities, which are neither complements 
nor substitutes of A, possessed by other people, is thus 
negligible. But this cannot generally be said of any of the 
elements in the expression U=F'Q,,Q.,Q3,Q,,A(ab)}.. The last 
element might be thought a trivial one, but, though it may be 
admitted that commodities like diamonds, whose attraction lies 
partly in their character as advertisements of wealth, are ex- 
ceptional, the same cannot be said of that class of which top-hats 
have been taken as typical. The notion that our position requires 
us to live in such and such a style, and to do such and such 
a thing, is a widely prevalent one, and what our “ position 
requires ” is, of course, simply what other people in like position as 
to class, place or time are accustomed to do. Therefore it should 
be clearly understood that the variables, which, for convenience, 
we have designated by the expression (ab) are merely impounded 
and not dismissed as negligible when we write U= F(Q,).! 

With these explanations we seem entitled to write down the 
expression, and to draw, for any individual at any moment, a 
utility curve, which, according to common agreement, will be 
negatively inciuned after a certain point in its course. Here, 
however, we are met by an argument which Professor Patten 
directs against the doctrine of consumers’ rent. The first 
assumption of that doctrine is that, for an individual at any 
moment the successive increments of any commodity will, other 

' Tbe same remark probably holds good, in some cases, of the expressions A(cb), 


kidb), where c,, co, ke, are complements of A, and d,, d,, Kc., substitutes for A in 
the hands of persons at ‘‘ distances ” 6), b,, Ke. 
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things being equal, afford increments of utility, the magnitude 
of each of which is independent of the total quantity of the 
commodity that the individual may choose to take. That is to 
say, the utility of my first pound of tea will be a,, of my second 
a,, of my third a,, etc., whether I consume three pounds or fifty. 
Thus if I can obtain fifty pounds at a cost per unit equal 
to dz, I obtain on my first pound a consumers’ surplus of 
@,— 459, On my second one of a@,—«d,), and so on, this being repre- 
sented graphically thus, 


D 


consumers’ 
surplus. 
ht P 
M 


Against this Professor Patten argues that when we get more 
of any commodity we cannot express the utility of previous units 
by the same vertical line as before.! And he gives his reasons 
elsewhere * as follows: ‘‘ It is quite different to ask what a man 
would give for a single roll of bread in a desert or for two rolls, etc., 
than [from what] it is to ask what utility * will he get from the first 
roll at a meal when he eats four rolls, from the second roll and so 
on. . . Professor Marshall's consumers’ surplus would be much 
larger than mine because he estimates the surplus, not from a 
given situation of the consumer, but from a series of situations 
representing different stages of supply.” This argument is made 
plausible by its illustration, but a moment’s reflection will show 
that its conclusion is fallacious. Of course, it is perfectly true 
that the utility of the first loaf in a desert is greater than that of 
the first loaf at a meal at which I eat four, but the reason is, not 
as Professor Patten implies, that I am eating a greater number 
of loaves, but that [ have at my command meat and other things 
not available in a desert, which serve as substitutes for loaves. 
In fact the condition 
Marshall’s whole argument explicitly depends, is, in this illustra- 


‘ceteris paribus’’ upon which Professor 


tion, violated. What Professor Patten has shown is that when | 
can eat a great many other things I am likely to desire all possible 


' Theory of Bi ysperity (106). 

- Cost and Utility, Annuals of the American Academy, p, 31. 

3 T have substituted the word “ utility ’’ for pleasure, in order to be able to deal 
with one controversial point at a time. 
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increments of bread less than I did in a desert, or, in other words, 
that my whole utility curve is lowered. What he thinks he has 
shown is that the utility of my first loaf is less if I have four 
than if I had one, or in other words, that, as my expected con- 
sumption of bread increases, the utility curve for the earlier 
increments ought to be redrawn lower down. This Professor 
Patten certainly has not shown, nor can any one who reads 
Professor Marshall’s discussion in the Principles fail to see that, 
so far as the utility curve of a single individual is concerned, 
the criticism fails.! 

When we pass from the utility curve of a single individual to 
that of a “‘ market ”’ we have to face the problem of how to treat the 
variables K(ab). Except upon the assumption that their influence 
is of negligible importance we cannot obtain a curve for the whole 
market by compounding those of the different individuals in it, 
for we have only been able to draw the curve for J, to represent 
the utility of successive increments to him, when the consumption of 
I,, [, and so on stands at some definite point. In fact we only become 
entitled to draw thiscurve by keeping A (ab) strictly “in the pound,” 
and it is only possible to combine it with a similar curve for J, by 
taking them out of the pound. Thus, except upon the assump- 
tion that the influence of A(ab) is negligible, we commit the 
same fallacy when we combine individual utility curves into a 
market utility curve, as we do when we add together the con- 
sumers’ rent from coffee, estimated upon the assumption of a 
given consumption of tea, and the consumers’ rent from tea, 
estimated upon a similar assumption with regard to coffee. 

Therefore we must draw our market utility curve differently. 
Take successive increments of A in the order of the magnitude 
of the utility they yield to no matter whom.” d’s desire 
for one increment of tea, that being the only increment, 
is a,, B’s desire for an increment, A having one, is a,, A’s 
desire for a second, A having one and B one, is a,, C’s desire 
for one, A having two and B one, ay, and so on. 

Now this curve, it is clear, has certain peculiarities. In 
drawing the vertical lines to represent the utility of successive 
increments of commodity, we have taken account of the element 


1 Of course, Professor Marshall’s demand curves in this connection are not taken 
from a series of situations. He carefully impounds the element of ‘ time,” just as 
we have so far done throughout this whole discussion. 

2 Note the assumption that the “ util” can serve as an unit of measurement 


for the desires of different individuals. 
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(ab). We have done this because we found that otherwise we 
should involve ourselves in a self-contradiction if we constructed 
a market curve at all, and by this means we continue to get a 
valid one for marginal utilities. But now the question arises, is 
this curve, like that for a single individual, a true ‘ particular 
utilities’ curve as well as a true “marginal utilities curve” ? 
Kixcept upon the assumption that the influence of the element 
K’(ab) is negligibly small, the answer would appear to be in the 
negative. For though the thick straight line WP represents the 
utility of the OM unit to the person who has it, under certain 
conditions, it does not do s> under all conditions. It does so, in 
fact, only when there are OM units of commodity 4A in the 
neighbourhood, and when these are distributed in a particular 
way. When the total consumption of the market rises to OM 
units, this condition is violated, and WP no longer represents the 
utility of the OM” unit. Thus when the area DPR is treated 
as a measure of consumers’ surplus obtained from a consumption 
of OM increments of commodity in a market, the same kind of 
fallacy is committed as when an ordinary marginal supply price 
curve is treated as a ‘‘ particular expenses curve”’ and made 
to yield a graphic representation of producers’ surplus. The 
marginal utility curve can be used for a particular utilities curve 
only when A(ad) exercises a negligible influence. 

The practical question that arises, of course, is as to the extent 
and frequency with which this assumption can legitimately be 
made. Are we safe in treating the marginal utilities curve as an 
accurate approximation to a particular utilities curve? The 
answer seems to be that it is only for considerable changes of 
market consumption that the required assumption is illegitimate. 
It is highly improbable that a slight change in the consumption 
of anything would have an appreciable influence upon the utility 
of earlier increments, because a considerable change of consump- 
tion is necessary to make us aware that any change in 
“commonness”’ has taken place. Consequently when the 
consumption of a commodity increases, say ten per cent., passing 
from OM to OM', we may fairly regard the marginal utility 
lines between PM and P’M’ as being approximately equivalent 
to particular utility lines. Therefore the area PMM'P’ 
represents the total utility derived from the last MM’ units of 
commodity. And further, though the area DPMO cannot be 
regarded as equivalent to the total utility of the previous OM 
units, yet it may be said that the total utility of these units is 
approximately the same with a consumption of OM as with one of 
No. 49.—Vvob. XIU. V , 
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OM’. Therefore the change of total utility brought about by the 
increase of consumption = (X + area PMM'P’) — X = area 
PMM’P’ ; and the change of consumers’ surplus = 

(X + PMM'P’ — P’WOR’) 
— (X — PMOR) = PMM'P’ + PMOR — P'M'OR' = PPE. 


D 

R f 

R' r 
O MoM 


Thus, though we cannot get from our figures a legitimate 
representation of the total consumers’ rent afforded by any 
commodity, we can get such a representation of the changes of 
consumers’ rent due to small fluctuations of consumption. 
And, curiously enough, the area over which consumers’ rent 
curves are theoretically inefticient is precisely the same as that over 
which they are practically inefficient also, for it is only with regard 
to small price! fluctuations that statistics of consumption are 
generally obtainable. It is very fortunate that in many problems, 
like those with regard to taxation which Professor Marshall has 
suggested, it is with these small changes only that we are 
concerned.2, The engine which he has devised, though limited 
in range, can therefore often serve us. 

It does not seem possible, at this stage, to avoid the psycho- 
logical controversy which, by the adoption of Professor Fisher's 
definition of utility, we have hitherto left aside. Within the 
limits in which it can properly be used what precisely does our 
consumers’ rent area signify? In practical problems, of course, 
it is a price area and not a utility area that is presented to us, but 
it would be useless to repeat here what Professor Marshall has 
said with reference to this difficulty and to the circumstances 
under which it may, for some purposes, become comparatively 
unimportant. Let us therefore assume the establishment of a 
utility area, and ask precisely what it means. Clearly, from our 
definition, the area measures the intensity of the desires which 


! Note the transition, for purposes of illustration, from utility to price. 

* This correspondence between the practical and the theoretical range of the 
doctrine of consumers’ rent is, indeed, ‘‘ very fortunate.”” The good fortune is due, 
however, not to some pre-established harmony, but -to the wonderful skill which 
Professor Marshall has brought to bear upon the construction of a suitable 


technical apparatus, 
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OM successive increments of the given commodity go to satisfy. 
In a sense, therefore, since it measures the desires which are 
satisfied, and which, but for the commodity, would have remained 
unsatisfied, it may be said to measure the satisfaction of desire. 
But are we entitled to identify the satisfaction of desires of given 
intensity with a given intensity or quantity of ‘“ satisfaction”? 
Unless satisfaction be taken as equivalent to pleasure this second 
phrase seems to have no clear meaning, and therefore, when it is 
adopted, there is a great temptation to slide unawares into state- 
ments which assume that the pleasure derived or expected from 
the satisfaction of a given desire bears some definite relation to, 
and can be expressed in terms of, the intensity of the desire that 
is satisfied. But this assumption is not one that can be taken 
as obviously true, and therefore not one that should be allowed 
to remain concealed in a phrase. We must proceed to examine 
it on its merits. 

To those who adopt the position of psychological hedonism 
there is, indeed, no difficulty. If it is impossible for any one 
ultimately to desire anything except his own pleasure as 
such, it is self-evident that the intensity of our desire for any 
means of pleasure will vary with the amount of pleasure that that 
means is expected to yield. We may, of course, calculate wrongly, 
and the pleasure actually experienced may be different from that 
which we expected, but the intensity of our previous desire must 
always be commensurate with the pleasure that, whether rightly 
or wrongly, we did expect. 

Psychological hedonism is not, however, a position that at 
the present time has many adherents, It has been attacked not 
only by idealists like Green, but with still more fatal effect by the 
greatest of modern Utilitarians, the late Professor Sidgwick. 
After these attacks the present writer at all events can only 
regard it as an untenable and exploded doctrine. We do not 
desire only pleasure, but numerous other things as well. When 
one is doing a problem, one does not desire the pleasure of 
finding the solution, but just to find the solution, and, when one 
is playing a game, it is not the pleasure of winning that one 
wants, but just to win. Indeed if it were not so, it would be 

| Professor Marshall evades the difficulty by defining pleasure with reference to 
desire : ‘* Those pleasures are equal for our purposes the desires for which are equally 
strong incentives to action, for persons who are prima facie similar and similarly 
situated.” (Principles of Economics, p. 76.) But the late Professor Sidgwick writes, 
“IT do not judge pleasures to be greater or less exactly in proportion as they 
exercise more or less influence in stimulating the will to actions tending to 
sustain or produce them.” (Methods of Ethics, p. 126.) 
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hard to see how the attainment of our solution or our victory 
could afford us any pleasure whatever, for we would ex hypothes: 
be attaining something other than that’ which we desired.! 

As soon, however, as it is granted that we may desire other 
things besides pleasure, we are no longer entitled to say that the 
intensity of our desires and the pleasure we expect from their 
satisfaction are necessarily proportionate to one another. The 
satisfaction of all desires, whether they be directed towards 
pleasure or towards anything else, is, of course, generally 
pleasurable, but when the desires are ‘“ disinterested,’ there 
seems no reason for assuming a constant relation between their 
intensity and the quantity of pleasure, that, as a matter of fact, 
does, or, if it is thought about at all, is expected to, accompany 
their satisfaction. 

If this be granted, how far does the admission affect the 
practical usefulness of ‘consumers’ rent’? as a_ technical 
apparatus ? Clearly it would invalidate any attempt to use it 
for the summation of total happiness—an attempt which has 
already been shown to be hopeless for other reasons,—but 
we have no ground for supposing that it would interfere 
with more modest applications of it. For we may fairly 
expect that most material commodities, and_ especially 
those of wide consumption, that are required, as articles 
of food and clothing are, for direct personal use, will be wanted 
asa means to pleasure, and will consequently be desired with 
varying intensity in proportion to the pleasure they are expected 
to yield. or practical purposes therefore, no new difficulty is 
introduced by the change of opinion that has recently taken 
place with reference to pleasure and desire. 

A. C. Picou. 


! Cp. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, Bk. I. Ch. IV. ; T. H. Green, Prolegomena 
to Ethics, Bk. I1I. Ch. I. 
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The State in its Relation to Trade. By T. H. Farrer. With 


supplementary chapter by Sir RoBERT GIFFEN. Crown &vo. 
Pp. xi—208. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1902.) 


Tuts is an age of series. A shrewd, if cynical, observer, acquainted 
with the arcana of the bookselling trade, once remarked that publishers 
preferred to include a book, whether good or bad, in a series, to issuing 
it as a separate venture. If it were good, the repute it would win 
would help to sell the other books of its series; if it were bad, its 
shortcomings would not be so damaging as if it stood on its merits 
alone. The “ English Citizen Series,” to which the volume before us 
belongs, is not open to this reproach. It has preserved an uniform 
excellence. But it has also contained some volumes which have a 
recognised position apart from their connection with the series of 
which they form a part. Jevons’ ‘State in Relation to Labour,” is 
one of these. Lord Farrer refers to it in his Preface, and to some ex- 
tent it travels over ground adjoining or coinciding with that traversed 
by Lord Farrer himself. It is instructive to note his declaration that 
on “one point” he finds the “ tendency ” of his own “ opinions slightly 
diverging from” those of Jevons. ‘The Professor knew,” he remarks, 
‘‘much more of local government and of local wants than I do; I perhaps 
have seen more of the difficulties and weakness of central government 
than he had; the general impression left on my mind is therefore 
rather more adverse to central state interference than his was.” 

This long and intimate acquaintance with the actual relations of 
the central government to matters of trade gives, as Sir Robert Giffen 
observes in the new Supplementary Chapter added in the present 
edition, much of its value to Lord Farrer’s book. The Latin proverb, 
‘quorum pars magna fui,” is applicable to a great part of the narrative 
contained in its chapters. ‘‘To a large extent it is a statement of the 
principles and reflections employed by Lord Farrer for -his own guid- 
ance in the department of government—the Board of Trade—with 
which he was connected for thirty years or more.’’ Sir Robert Giffen 
furnishes, indeed, a striking catalogue of the important legislation on 
business matters, in the preparation and administration of which Lord 
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Farrer took a preponderant share. Maritime law and merchant ship- 
ping, governmental action regarding the railway monopoly, copyright, 
patents and trade marks, and bankruptcy are among the most 
noticeable of these. ‘‘ The exceptional value of the present book for the 
student and for public men is,’ he concludes with justice, ‘thus 
apparent.”” We may perhaps add to this high eulogy that, if opponents 
of Lord Farrer in the many controversies in which, from time to time, 
he was engaged, may sometimes have thought (and we suspect that 
Sir Robert Giffen himself might be included among their number) that 
he exhibited the characteristic defect of a controversialist of failing 
entirely to see the contrary side to that which he was defending, he 
also possessed, in a remarkable degree, the qualities, admirable for 
combative purposes, of lucid expression and vigorous statement. These 
qualities make the whole book easily intelligible and _ invariably 
interesting. 

But the importance of the present edition is greatly enhanced by 
the ‘supplementary’ chapter, which by an apparent, though con- 
venient, inversion of position is prefixed and not appended to the older 
matter. It is intended to bring up to date Lord Farrer’s statements 
of fact, but it contains expressions of opinion, which, coming from the 
quarter from which they proceed, will arouse attention, and may excite 
surprise. In any case they are significant. Sir Robert, like Lord 
Farrer, is a born controversialist. He is never reluctant to seize an 
advantage over an opponent, and he is not prone to feel or show 
much uncertainty on any position which he assumes. His obiter 
dictum that the ‘‘Gold and Silver Commission”’ of 1887 sat to ‘ex- 
tinguish bimetallism”’ may be attributed to this disposition. In view 
of some opinions of the members of the Commission recorded in the 
Report, which was the consequence of the inquiry, bimetallists may 
perhaps afford to pardon the revelation, if such it be, of the motive 
of the investigation. They may indeed think it hardly consistent 
with the assertion on the next page that it “‘ would be wrong to intro- 
duce a controversial element in a supplementary chapter.’’ But even 
here, in his allusions to the Indian Currency, Sir Robert contrives, 
with the dexterity of a practised advocate, to give a tolerably clear 
and prominent expression to his opinion, opposed to that of Lord 
Farrer. In the discussion of Free Trade and Protection at the end of 
the chapter, his views are sometimes hinted broadly in the form of 
questions rather than stated avowedly as definite convictions. But 
the discussion is, we think, calculated to make a ‘‘ man of Lord Farrer’s 
calibre’ turn uneasily in his grave. ‘‘Circumstances have changed 
indeed,” we can fancy Free Traders of the stricter, if bigoted, sect to 
which he belonged exclaiming, when they hear such sentences as these 
coming from the lips of Sir Robert Giffen. “The argument of Chapter 
XV, notwithstanding its theoretical correctness, sounds a little anti- 
quated.” “ Breaches of theory, however bad they sound logically, may 
be ventured on when necessity compels.” ‘‘ Will it be possible to neglect 
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such ideas ” (as those of ‘ preferential arrangements with the colonies ”) 
“altogether, however much we may dislike them?” ‘The answer to 
this last question ’ (of the mother country standing out on “ free trade 
grounds” against “retaliation” ‘against the measures of foreign 
governments, which contribute to ruin some of our sugar-producing 
colonies by means of bounties”), “has already been given by the 
Sugar Convention of Brussels and the general approval it has received.” 
‘‘Protection or no protection, a feeling is growing up that foreign 
subsidies, and similar hostile attacks on our shipping, must be met by 
adequate measures of retaliation, including, if necessary, the cancel- 
ling of the repeal of the Navigation Laws.” ‘It is at least fair to 
admit that for political reasons a great deal may be done which could 
not receive approval if economic matters and reasoning were alone 
concerned.” These ipsisstma verba are surely significant; and this 
fresh edition of a noteworthy book would be specially noteworthy if 
it contained them alone. They require no further comment than the 
remark that, for good or for evil, we have moved a long distance away 
from the position prevailing in Lord Farrer’s time. The near future 
promises to be fraught with events in the political sphere of engrossing 
interest to the economic student. We do not think that it will prove 
so easy to preserve the distinction drawn by Sir Robert between 


political and economic considerations. L. L. Price 


The Plain Facts as to the Trusts and the Tariff, with Chapters 
on the Railway Problem and Municipal Monopolies. By 
GrorGE L. BoLten. Crown 8vo. Pp. vi—451. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1902.) 


Ir would be impossible to question either the meritorious character 
or the important nature of the attempt avowedly made in this book. 
It is, as expressed by the author in his Preface, to “gather up, and 
convey to the general reader, busy with every-day affairs, a consider- 
able amount of that deeper economic and political knowledge which 
is usually confined to men of special education or experience.” Nor 
for the class of American readers, for whom the book is thus intended, 
could there, we imagine, be two subjects of keener or more present 
interest than those handled here. They have of late frequently 
been joined together in popular discussion; they have derived especial 
prominence from recent notable speeches of Mr. Roosevelt himself. 
In Mr. Bolen’s hands, however, it is not their connection, on which 
observers on this side of the Atlantic have been wont to lay no little 
stress, which receives special attention. The two topics are, on the 
contrary, discussed in separate sections. By English readers, who 
pretend to more acquaintance with economic theory than those for 
whose edification the book is primarily devised, the first of the two 
sections, dealing with Trusts, will probably be found more interesting 
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and instructive than the somewhat trite and obvious remarks upon 
the Tariff contained in the second section. Mr. Bolen does not, it 
should be noted, profess to be impartial. ‘‘ Both sides of a question” 
are indeed ‘‘ presented” in his pages; ‘“‘but only so far as the truth 
seems to demand, not with effort to say as much for one side as for the 
other.” The cynic will perhaps observe that the limitation thus 
imposed is likely to prove more influential than the “ truth” presented 
under these conditions. That limit obviously will depend on an arbitrary 
discretion which will be more or less than human if it exhibits no 
distorting bias. This is certainly not the case with the argument on 
the Tariff. Mr. Bolen isa convinced Free Trader, and, with the 
ardour of assured conviction, he has no doubt that his country will 
adopt the policy he approves and recommends. For this reason 
experts will hardly expect to discover very novel reasoning in his 
pages; and the unreasonable expectation would be disappointed if it 
were entertained. He states with force the usual arguments advanced 
by supporters of Free Trade. He exposes with cogency the common 
fallacies fondly cherished by Protectionists. But those, who think 
that the question of Free Trade and Protection needs to-day to be 
considered and stated afresh in the changed circumstances of the times, 
will find scarcely anything in his book with which they are not already 
familiar. The discussion of Trusts is more illuminating because the 
subject itself is newer, and the phenomena considered are as yet com- 
paratively fresh. Mr. Bolen is, we think, also more successful here in 
presenting ‘both sides of the question.” He sees, for example, 
possibilities for good as well as for evil in the appearance and activity 
of Trusts. He holds, indeed, that the most effective remedy for their 
excesses is the abolition of the secret discrimination given in America in 
the matter of freights or railway charges. He passes an independent 
judgment on the chief arguments advanced in the authoritative 
literature on the subject, with which he shows an exact and wide 
acquaintance. For instance, he pertinently questions the validity of 
the common contention that waste in competition affords an oppor- 
tunity, dexterously seized, for the economies, which can be effected by 
means of the concentration possible with monopoly. In short, the 
whole discussion, although it necessarily reproduces much that. is 
known to readers of certain monographs on the subject, which have 
recently appeared, is characterised by an agreeable freshness of treat- 
ment and a stimulating and vigorous independence of thought. We 
confess, however, to a doubt whether either in this section on Trusts 
or in that on the Tariff the facts will seem entirely ‘ plain” to the 
ordinary reader. Mr. Bolen has tried to compress as much informa- 
tion as he possibly can into the limits he has set himself without 
occasioning confusion ; but, as a consequence, he has relieved his text 
only by overburdening his notes. He has not avoided discursiveness. 
He has not attained to a clear consecutive enunciation of the points 
on which he insists. Nor, while abstaining from the technical phrase- 
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ology of economic treatises, has he escaped the use of terms, which 
may possibly be familiar to business experts, but are hardly intelligible 
to “plain” citizens. Yet his book is both interesting and forcible. 
It may not convince his American readers; but it supplies Englishmen 
with one effective means of following the general drift of shrewd 
informed American opinion on subjects of pressing importance to 
others than the inhabitants of the States alone. L. L. Price 


Financial Crises and Periods of Industrial and Commercial 


Depression. By THropore E. Burton. (London: Effing- 
ham Wilson. Pp. 392. 1902.) 


Tuis volume is evidently the fruit of considerable study. Besides 
providing a useful bibliography, compiled by Mr. Hugh Williams, of 
the Library of Congress, it brings together in one appendix a number 
of statistical tables, and in another a ‘selection of opinions, culled 
from many quarters, as to the Causes of Crises and Depressions.” Mr. 
Burton knows his authorities, and quotes from them freely in the 
course of a painstaking survey of the various problems connected 
with commercial and industrial fluctuations. But while his work will 
certainly be useful to some classes of students, there seems to be 
something lacking when we try to estimate its value as a contribution 
to economic thought. There is much admirably clear exposition, 
particularly in the discussion of definitions in the first chapter. But the 
author’s general treatment of his problem gives the impression of 
breadth rather than of great depth, and one is tempted to speak of 
his work as a careful investigation of a particular problem, without, 
perhaps, suflicient reference to the central positions of economic science. 
This impression is strengthened by an occasional slip in general 
theory, as on pages 153 and 169, and by the stress laid upon Mill’s 
“ fundamental propositions concerning Capital.” 

So far as it goes, however, Mr. Burton’s volume has much to 
commend it, not least among its merits being its great readability—a 
merit, by the way, which seems only once to be marred (p. 30) by that 
bane of economic writings, the “split infinitive.’ The author 
properly begins with definitions, distinguishing crises as brief, acute 
disturbances, ‘‘ whose storm centre is among the banks and financial 
institutions,” from depressions which last longer, and are predominantly 
‘industrial or commercial.” He points out that with the improve- 
ment of banking methods and so forth, the crisis is becoming a less 
conspicuous feature of the credit cycle than it used to be, but that, on 
the other hand, the closer relations which are growing up between 
different countries have a strong tendency to make depressions infec- 
tious. He discusses the phenomena, and indications of these periods of 
waning prosperity, and shows how sometimes they do, and sometimes 
they do not, culminate in a sharp reaction. In this inquiry he lays 
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considerable stress upon the circumstances of foreign trade; but 
the result of a somewhat elaborate discussion seems to be little more 
than that, when prices in any country are low, its exports tend to 
increase relatively to its imports, unless this movement is more than 
counteracted by a restriction of the credit which it is accustomed to 
grant abroad. 

With regard to ‘causes,’ the gist of the argument is as follows ; 
‘Crises are incident to a state of progress and expansion,” for, with 
human nature as it is, enterprise can hardly exist without occasional 
rash enterprises. Therefore, under the stimulus of prosperity, pro- 
ducers tend to exaggerate the prospects of their trade; they expect 
the future demand to be greater than it is, and they act accordingly. 
The further ahead is the demand for which they seek to provide, the 
greater is their liability to error. Thus railways and ships and factories 
of elaborate construction, are specially apt to be built in advance of 
the proper time. When the supply is thus unduly increased, the price 
of their services necessarily falls, and their owner’s business is 
depressed. If the miscalculation has been great, the rash specu- 
lators may fail, and if others have miscalculated also, this may pre- 
cipitate a crisis. But though there is temporary distress, the country 
in these cireumstances does not go without compensation, for the 
railways and the ships remain. Though brought into being too soon, 
they have not been begotten in vain. For among a developing people 
demand follows hard in the footsteps of supply, and the next genera- 
tion uses constructions, with the marketable value of which their prede- 
sessors were disappointed. The more rapidly a country is growing the 
shorter will be the duration of this form of depression; but as a 
developing country is also apt to be one specially full of enterprise and 
energy, exaggerated hopefulness may be a phenomenon of unusually 
frequent occurrence, and depressions, though comparatively brief, may 
come with violence and in quick succession. A. C. Pieou 


An Essay on the Reform of Local Taxation in England. By J. 
Row-Foco, Member of the Society of Accountants in Edin- 
burgh; sometime Examiner in Political Economy for 
Degrees of Edinburgh University. (London: Macmillan & 
Co. 1902. Pp. xi—400. 8vo.) 


Mr. Row-Foco begins by sketching once more the often-sketched 
history of local taxation in England. The point which he wishes to 
enforce by his sketch is apparently that at the present time rates 
ought not to be regarded as local taxes in respect of immovable pro- 
perty, but as a local income tax which has been imperfectly developed, 
and which needs reform in order to make it more proportionate to 
income. There does not seem, at first sight, much objection to regard- 
ing rates as what they are at the present time, whatever they may 
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have been in the reign of Henry VIII or Elizabeth, but Mr. Row-Fogo 
dislikes this common practice because he thinks it has helped the 
development of local rates as taxation in respect of immovables, 
whereas the development ought to have been in the direction of taxa- 
tion proportionate to income. The historical part of his book is really 
quite unnecessary for his purpose. If he can show us, as_ he 
apparently desires to do, that local taxation ought to be proportionate 
to income, and that English local rates can be developed into such 
taxation, we shall not refuse to go along with him, whatever views we 
may hitherto have held about the history and present nature of English 
local rates. His historical essay only leads him to mix the two ques- 
tions, first, the desirability of local taxation being levied in proportion 
to income, and, second, the possibility of converting English rates into 
such taxation, in a manner which is very confusing, and will lead to 
nine readers out of ten rising from an attentive perusal of his work 
without any clear idea of what he is contending for with such energy. 

Of his first three chapters he himself fortunately provides a 
summary (p. 183). ‘Chapter I. Rates before the statutory period 
were not imposed on a direct assessment of a man’s entire property, 
but according to a rough guess at his entire property based on outward 
criteria.” This is surely rather a case of Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 
“Chapter II. The view that rates in their statutory form, as deter- 
mined by the acts of 1836 and 1840 represent the remnant of a direct 
property-tax, which has been rendered incomplete by the exemption of 
personalty, is due to the confusion caused by judicial interpretation.” 
Does any one hold this supposed view? It is surely tolerably 
well known that the original poor rate was not a direct property 
tax, and the fact that it was not is no argument against those 
who think, however wrongly, that it ought to be, and that all property 
should be included under it. ‘‘Chapter III. The belief in the 
existence of ‘non-rateable property,’ namely a class of property which 
does not contribute to rates is unscientific, and as misleading as would 
be the use of a phrase such as ‘non-exciseable property.’’’ This 
is a most astonishing proposition; there is no more objection to 
saying that houses are rated and consols unrated than there is 
to saying that whisky is subject to excise and soda-water not subject. 
Mr. Row-Fogo does not mend his position by his statement (p. 107) 
that “since the days of Adam Smith it has been known by economists 
that rent-taxes ‘ fall not upon one only, but indifferently upon all the 
three different sources of revenue’: the wages of labour, the profits of 
stock, and the rent of land.” The summary proceeds: “ As regards 
the economic doctrine of the incidence of local taxation, it amounts to 
nothing more than that the ‘effects’ of rates may inflict injury on 
people besides the actual taxpayer.” This is a mere libel on economists. 
They are not content with the mere statement that the effects of rates 
“may ” inflict injury on others beside the actual taxpayer. They show 
how others are affected, and how the ,actual taxpayer shifts his 
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apparent burden. Mr. Row-Fogo asserts that the economic theorist’s 
answer to the question ‘‘ Who pays rates?’’ is ‘‘ goodness knows” 
(p. 110). Thinking this unsatisfactory, he boldly gives an answer 
which is certainly more positive, but has the trifling disadvantage of 
being completely wrong, viz., ‘‘all rates are paid by the ratepayer”’ 
(p. 182) using the words of course in a sense other than that which 
would make the proposition a mere truism. 

It is difficult to criticise seriously a proposition so outrageously 
contrary to facts known not only to economists but to every one who 
has kept a shop or a lodging-house, or has even removed from a private 
dwelling in a high rated neighbourhood to another in a low rated 
neighbourhood. The theory that “taxes stick where they fall”’ or 
rather on the persons from whom they are levied, has of course been 
put forward by most persons taxed with regard to the particular taxes 
levied from them ever since taxes were first invented, but nobody 
holds it with regard to all other taxes, and Mr. Row-Fogo in order to 
uphold it in regard to rates has to resort to what may be called pseudo 
Bagehotism. The professors of pseudo-Bagehotism are those who, 
when they find their views incompatible with economic reasoning, fall 
hack on Bagehot’s unfortunate statement (which no economist accepts) 
that ‘ political economists are not speaking of real men, but of imagin- 
ary ones; not of men as we see them, but of men asit is convenient for 
us to suppose they are.” They say truly enough that in real life 
people are influenced by other than economic motives, and then slip 
gently into an argument based upon the assumption that even in 
the absence of counterbalancing non-economic motives people are 
not guided by economic motives. Thus on the strength of 
the famous passage, Mr. Row-Fogo boldly asks us to accept 
what he admits to be ‘a theory of incidence which is opposed to 
political economy” (p. 123). ‘It frequently happens,’’ he thinks, 
‘that a perfectly logical theory cannot be applied to the conditions 
of actual life,” and he gives as an example what he supposes to be the 
fact that ‘‘ Mill in his day developed a law, explaining how the price 
of labour is determined. He evolved it out of his inner consciousness 
and it was logically unassailable.” What has Mr. Row-Fogo read? 
“The ‘ Wages Fund Theory’ is now the standard object lesson used 
by careful teachers to impress on their pupils the necessity of verifying 
economic laws by reference to experience ”’ (pp. 167, 168). Fortified by 
this curious example, Mr. Row-Fogo argues that in actual life rates 
cannot be shifted because farmers do not think they are, because a trader 
cannot say to a penny how much more he is rated in proportion to his 
income than other traders, and because people in choosing a place of 
residence or business have to consider other things besides rates. 
This way madness lies. How successful the author has been in taking 
the ‘unscientific’? view is shown by his using in support of his 
argument the proposition that the Agricultural Rates Grant has not 
benefited landlords because rents have not risen. The grant was not 
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large enough for that, but no reasonable uninterested person doubts 
that it has prevented a further fall of rents. Again Mr. Row-Fogo’s 
idea of the migration of population and capital is the very crude one of 
middle-aged individuals rooting up their families and their businesses and 
transporting the whole from place to place, instead of being what it 
actually is, the rapid growth of one place and the slow growth or 
decay of another place in consequence of the greater profitableness 
and consequent growth of businesses in one place than in another, with 
its results in their varying attractiveness to the young people going, as 
it is well said, ‘‘ out into the world”’ 

[t is rather curious that our author allows one very considerable 
exception to his doctrine that the ratepayer is the ultimate payer of 
all rates. He has not the slightest doubt that the compounding 
landlord shifts his rates on his tenants. Yet it is not very obvious 
why the compounding landlord and his small tenants should be gifted 
with that exact knowledge which Mr. Row-Fogo considers necessary 
tor al] other cases of shifting. 

Having established to his satisfaction that the ratepayer is always 
the ultimate payer of rates, the author’s way is, as he says, tolerably 
clear. He has to get rid of the possible objection that the so-called 
“ beneficial”’ rates ought not to be levied in proportion to income, 
which ke attempts to do by a somewhat slight argument, and then he 
is free to reform local ta. ..ion by a system of classification of houses 
and trades which will tax every one in proportion to income, the 
leading purpose of his treatise being as he says, ‘‘ to secure relief from 
unduly heavy taxation to those classes of occupiers who have small or 
moderate incomes ”’ (p. 333). But his description of his system is too 
nebulous to be usefully criticised. 

Before concluding this notice it may be well to caution readers of 
the work against accepting too readily the author’s account of the 
opinions and observations of authorities with whom he disagrees. 
Prof. Sidgwick is entirely misrepr2sented on p. 349; questions put 
by the Commission on Local Taxation become suggestions made by 
them on pp. 203, 204; in the discussion of the effects of a uniform house 
duty on p. 142, a passage which, while true enough in itself, has nothing 
whatever to do with the question, is quoted from the present reviewer 
and by some curious train of thought taken as proving that he holds an 
opinion absolutely at variance with that clearly expressed by him on the 
subject in the work quoted from: on p. 120 three words are quoted in 
inverted commas from the same writer which do not occur on the 
page referred to nor anywhere in the work. On the same page Adam 
Smith is made to say simply that a house tax is “in every respect of 
the same nature as a tax upon any other sort of consumable com- 
modities,” the proviso which makes the proposition useless for Mr. 
Row-logo’s purpose “so far as it falls upon the inhabitants” being 
omitted, On p. 18 Adam Smith's opinion is said to be that “a rent 
tax paid by the tenant will ‘ fall not on one only, but indifferently upon 
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” 


which is just as misleading. 
Even the apparently careful transcription of the act of 1597 contains 
errors such as the substitution of ‘“ parties”’ for ‘‘ justices.” 

EDWIN CANNAN 


all the three different sources of wealth,’ 


The Village Problem. By GEoRGE J. MILLIN. (Swan, Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 1903.) 


Tus little book is only an old acquaintance, not indeed in a new 
dress, for the well worn arguments on which it relies are perfectly 
familiar to us; but expressed nevertheless in so confident a tone, and 
with such an air of authority, that they may well pass for original 
with those who are strangers to them. We cannot really undertake 
at this time of day to enter into any lengthened refutation of that 
favourite theory of modern socialism known as the ‘ Nationalisation 
of the Land” which is Mr, Millin’s remedy for the rural exodus, 
proposed with as much self-complacency as if nobody had ever heard 
of it before. This is a large question, involving what many think a 
gigantic absurdity, an opinion on which we say. nothing, a short notice 
of * Village Life” by itself being obviously not the place for the dis- 
cussion of so far-reaching a principle, affecting at different points 
almost the whole field of national industry: the ‘unearned incre- 
ment” for instance being only another form of it. But what we can 
do in a few words is to point out where Mr. Millin is right and where 
he is wrong in his facts, so that our readers may decide for themselves 
how far he is a trustworthy guide on the problem which he seeks to 
solve. 

On the whole we may allow that his estimate of the causes which 
underlie the rural exodus is correct enough, seeing that many 
previous writers have agreed in it, and none have attempted to refute 
it. ‘The desire for fuller life, for brighter and brisker existence, for 
larger earning powers, for more interest and enjoyment—-these are 
among the things that are leading people, especially young people, 
from the village to the town, and upon the whole they are motives 
that are not to be deplored or deprecated.” This is quite true, 
though Mr. Millin might have added that not only has the town 
life these new attractions to offer but that the village life has 
lost what it once possessed. When, however, we come to his 
proposed remedies we discover at once that we have to deal with 
a very superficial observer, who has not lived his life among the 
peasantry, and has only made inquiries at different times for a 
particular purpose. No man has ever got at the truth by this process. 
He is almost sure to be takenin by some one. Now asit is Mr. Millin’s 
object to prove that the whole land of each parish should be in the 
occupation of the peasantry it is his business of course to disparage 
allotments. And how does the reader think he does it? Why, by 
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declaring that wherever allotments are given wages are lowered! He 
hardly seems to be aware that the allotment system has been in 
existence for more than eighty years, and that it is not a mere modern 
device for reclaiming the labourers. To say that allotments tend to 
lower wages shows an amount of ignorance of agricultural history 
during the last century which we should scarcely have believed 
possible in one professing to instruct us. Allotments had spread 
widely all over the midland counties before Queen Victoria was 
crowned, and thirty years ago were the rule and not the exception in 
England at large. Wages most certainly have risen and not fallen 
during the same period. 

Mr. Millin has been told that an allotment of an eighth of an acre, 
i.¢@., half a rood, is worth about five pounds a year to the cultivator. 
This as a general rule is an exaggeration. He can make that by a 
quarter of an acre which is the usual size: and hence Mr. Millin infers 
that the land in the hands of the tenant farmer yields far less profit 
than it might easily be made to yield. He totally forgets that the 
farmer grows wheat, while the allotment holder grows vegetables and 
perhaps barley for the pig. If Mr. Millin would convert every 
parish in England into.a large market garden, let him say so. He 
is not always consistent with himself, for in one place he says 
that Free trade “ reduced agricultural profits, ruined many of the 
weaker farmers, and threw thousands of acres out of cultivation.” 
This was not its immediate effect. But let that pass. Elsewhere, our 
Professor reverting to his natural hatred of landlords, says, that the 
corn laws “did not raise the wages of the labourers or increase the 
profits of the farmers, it all went into the pocket of the landlords.” But 
if the duty on corn brought no profit to the farmer, how could he be 
ruined for want of it? Mr. Millin was perhaps guilty of an oversight 
in saying that this was the ‘‘ immediate” effect of Free trade. And he 
himself assigns very good reasons for the fact that no such effects 
did immediately follow the legislation of 1846. 

“ If Free trade in corn had been the only change at that time, it is at 
least very doubtful how far the direct benefits of it for the urban 
section of the population might not have been counterbalanced by the 
deeper and more widespread distress arising from want of employment 
in the country. There came, however, other vast and momentous 
changes. The railway era had already set in, and we had the good 
fortune to be first in the field with our iron and coal to meet its 
demands. Our mining resources enabled us not only to take full 
advantage of this tremendous commercial development, but also to get 
a good start of all the world in engineering and machine making, in 
textile manufactures and in shipbuilding. The sweeping away of the 
corn laws was no doubt very conducive to our success in all this, and 
many of the incidental difficulties, which, even Cobden could not deny, 
resulted from the vast change from long years of Protection to I’ree 
Trade, were mitigated by these simultaneous movements. It was 
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these developments, of course, which really accounted for the rise of 
wages in country as well as town, but the credit of which Cobden and 
others were accustomed to claim for the abolition of Protection.” 

It is noteworthy that Mr. Millin while scouting any return to pro- 
tection for the benefit of owners and occupiers of land allows that it 
might be necessary for the success of his own system: for the village 
farm. And at this point we come in contact with a question which is 
one of the most difficult that a statesman can be called upon to solve. 
When moral and material considerations come or seem to come into 
conflict with each other how are we to balance their respective claims ? 
A few years ago Lord Salisbury told us he did not believe in the 
economic results of peasant farming, but favoured it for its social 
good effects: Mr. Millin touches the fringe of this question in his 
chapter on the financial aspects of village farming. But he does not 
apparently perceive that it is one which may be asked in respect of 
almost all our national institutions, and that the answer which he 
gives to it in connection with one system if equally true of another, 
would be fatal to his whole scheme. 

‘‘Tt is an extremely improbable supposition, but no doubt it is 
conceivable, that wheat might be selling in the open market for less 
than its village farm lands could grow it. It would be a tolerably 
conclusive reason why the village should not attempt to grow for 
sale, but it should not be a reason for giving up growing for food. 
There are overwhelming reasons why the village should not give it 
up, even though something might be saved by doing so. Now I 
know very well that that will be ridiculed as an economic absurdity, 
and a thing inconsistent with the larger view of the world and 
universal progress. The new village is to grow its corn at a 
cost of five and thirty shillings a quarter when it can go into the 
open market and buy it for thirty shillings. Whether it is absurd or 
not, depends upon the point of view from which the matter is 
considered.”’ 

Cheapness he thinks may be bought too dear. ‘“ Let it always 
be borne in mind that the best use of the land is not necessarily that 
which provides the greatest possible wealth, but that which best 
promotes the real welfare of the people immediately concerned.” He 
dwells a great deal on the effect of institutions upon character: and 
clearly shows that moral considerations weigh with him in deciding 
what is best for the peasantry. But if we allow them to weigh with 
us in considering what is best for a class, a fortiori must we do so in 
considering what is best for the nation. Now it has been thought 
that the moral influence of a great territorial aristocracy like our own 
on the manners and character and culture of the whole people is 
decidedly beneficial: to say nothing of its utility as “the cheap 
defence of nations,” and a nursery of the most enduring kind of 
patriotism, that namely which is founded on a combination of generous 
sentiment with the consciousness of a great position and all its 
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practical advantages. What Mr. Millin asks for his Village Farm 
others are entitled to ask, if they please, for those whom it would 
destroy, T. BK. Keppen 


The Strength of the People: a Study in Social Economics. By 
HELEN BosanquEet. (London: Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
Pp. 342. 1902.) 


In her preface, Mrs. Bosanquet describes her book as “an attempt 
to suggest how we may work out some theory of human nature and 
social life which will be a guide to us when applied to the actual 
problems which we have to face. . . It would be something gained 
if any considerable number of people could be convinced that in 
dealing with our social difficulties, we need neither work in the dark, 
nor yet merely by rule of thumb. Still more would be gained if those 
who now turn away with a melancholy non possumus could be brought 
to recognize the germ of growth and hope contained even in problems 
apparently hopeless.” 

With this aim in view, Mrs. Bosanquet analyses the principle of 
progress in the human mind: ‘If we look for the factor which gives 
the power to see things steadily and see them whole, and which 
distinguishes the rational life from these chaotic wrecks, we shall find 
it in the ‘interests’ of life as distinct from its appetites.” ‘The man 
who has to earn his living can never be entirely without interests.” 
‘Tt is to the acquirement of wrong habit that we must look for one 
chief cause why progress is checked at a low level of development.”’ 
‘‘Change in the actual material surroundings of people is not only 
useless, it cannot be made to continue, unless the people can be made to 
take an interest in them, and deliberately choose them for their 
circumstances.” ‘‘The community can safeguard to some extent the 
physical well-being of individuals from overwhelming disaster ; it can 
equalise food supplies, ward off enemies, guard against fire, prevent, 
and to some extent cure, disease—always provided that it can secure 
the active co-operation of individuals. For though the community 
place its whole strength at the disposal of the individual, he may still 
decline to avail himself of it. Further, by active, nay, even aggressive 
instruction and education, the community may open the eyes of the 
backward, and induce them to enter upon new interests and responsi- 
bilities; but the one thing the community cannot do is to ‘give’— 
gratis, without asking for any exertion in the taking —a good life, even 
a portion of good life, to its members.” 

Mrs. Bosanquet next proceeds to define the economic aim. The 
philanthropist’s question of the economist is ‘‘ What distribution 
produces the greatest happiness? How ensure that goods find their 
way to those most in need of them?” The statesman has to consider 
‘the actual conditions under which at any moment a change is 
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inaugurated, and the modifications in any given result which may be 
produced by the methods employed to attain it.” With regard to the 
method of distribution ‘two sets of cases call for attention : (1) Those 
in which the accession of wealth actually fails to increase the income 
of the recipient, and may even diminish it; (2) those in which the 
income is increased, but brings with it only degradation.” ‘If a 
man’s income comes to him in such a way as to remove from his life a 
definite interest, it will have destroyed a source prolific of far more 
wealth and happiness than any external source is likely to be.” 
‘‘Tnerease of income must be accompanied by the knowledge how to 
use it, if it is to bring with it any benefit.” ‘‘The first step in the 
redemption of the class which is our chief difficulty to-day lies in 
what Chalmers called the ‘aggressive policy ’—the policy of demanding 
from them rather than giving to them, of stimulating them, forcing 
them to take an interest in a wider life than their own.” ‘The value 
of human life depends after all upon the exercise of human qualities ; 
and to aim at the maintenance of mere life, apart from the exercise 
of these human qualities, is to court defeat of the worst kind.” The 
only way to eradicate poverty is to make people efficient. 

In Chapter IV. the writcr gives a most interesting sketch of 
Chalmers’ work in his parish at Glasgow; and in Chapter V. the 
remarkable progress in social conditions from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century is traced, the Poor Law Report of 1834 affording 
a starting point. The central point of the book is thus arrived at 
the importance of the family. ‘‘ Children can develop their highest 
qualities only in the sunshine of personal tenderness and affection, and 
this sunshine can be maintained only in the family. . . . The school 
may give knowledge, discipline, the habit of good comradeship and 
intercourse with the outside world. It can never give that refuge 
from one’s own defects, that unity of interests and affections, that 
deep, underlying sympathy rooted in a common nature with its 
common difficulties and aspirations, which form the very atmosphere 
of home life at its best.” ‘The parent who no longer feels himself 
responsible for the maintenance of his child, has lost the chief source 
of his interest in it; and has lost there, with all the stimulus to 
exertion, the motive for efficiency which it would naturally provide. 
Moreover, as the child grows old enough to appreciate the situation, it 
is inevitable that his knowledge should react upon his feelings towards 
his parents.” ‘But what if the social conditions will not permit them 
to meet the responsibility? It is a vain and idle hypothesis. The 
social conditions will permit them; for their very effort to do so will 
make them steady and efficient workers, whose services will be valued 
by the community, and will be supplemented by the help of the young 
people who will grow up in such a family as theirs will be.” ‘In all 
our work we should bear in mind this supreme importance of the true 
family life, and test our progress by the greater strength we have 
brought into it.” 
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The rest of the book is devoted to considering how help may be 
given so as to strengthen and not to weaken the family life; the treat- 
ment of children and of the aged, and the economic position of the 
wage earner being dealt with in separate chapters. In the concludin 
chapter the writer gives a programme for social workers. 

[t will be obvious from the foregoing extracts, that any one desiring 
guidance in personal work amongst those in distress outside their own 
social circle, will receive wise direction from Mrs. Bosanquet. The 
beginner in charitable work who is taking it up as a profession will do 
well to study the book. Remembering, too, how little economic training 
the majority of philanthropic workers have received, no fault should 
be found with the length at which objections that no economist would 
ever raise are considered and refuted. The philanthropic world is 
mainly composed of adults of neglected (economic) education. 

To the statesman the book must prove unsatisfactory. He cannot 
afford to let hope and faith in human nature take the place of know- 
ledge of the worst that has to he faced. He must, if anything, rather 
exaggerate than underestimate the difficulties of the problem which 
the State has to solve, whether by legislature, or encouragement or 
discouragement of voluntary action. Mrs. Bosanquet, notwithstanding 
her wide and deep personal experience of relief work among the 
distressed, conveys the impression that she does not quite realize the 
relative size of the field to which she summons the “wise administrator 
of charity.” Like many another writer, she is satisfied that to state 
an argument is to give it its due weight. But the practical critic has 
barely time to consider the facts presented, before he is hurried on to 
the other side with the assurance that they do not affect the main 
thesis. 

Take, for example, the question of early marriages. ‘‘A man’s 
large family or low wages may at any given moment make it im- 
possible for him to take the kind of house he prefers ; but we must try 
to face these matters honestly. It was, after all, no matter of compul- 
sion, but of his own choice, that he married young on low wages. It 
is, unfortunately, true that men choose circumstances which they are 
not strong enough to control, but it is none the less a choice” (p. 46). 
“The proportion of those born out of wedlock is only 6°5 per cent. in 
England; and of these, again, a certain number are born of unions 
which are stable for so considerable a time as to simulate the most 
important conditions of family life” (p. 194). The average percentage 
of illegitimate births in England and Wales from 1890 to 1899 was 
4-2, one third less than the percentage given in the above quotation. 
But the full significance of this is hardly grasped. In 1899 there were 
13,204 marriages of men under 21 years of age; in 1900 there were 
36,814 illegitimate births. That means that for every man who 
married under age there were three cases of men who either ‘ chose’ 
to remain unmarried or had ignored marital obligations. In 1899 
there were in all 262,234 marriages; so that roughly speaking for 
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every eight women who entered married life with legal rights there 
was one who recklessly incurred the responsibilities of motherhood 
without legal protection. If London is representative of the dis- 
tribution of classes in England and Wales we know from Dr. Charles 
Booth’s census tables for 1891 that only 11 per cent. of the population 
are waited on by domestic servants, and that 60 per cent. of the 
families included in this 11 per cent. are waited on by one servant 
only. We may conclude that not more than one-tenth of the total 
marriages per annum take place in the servant-keeping classes. So 
roughly, we may estimate that for every 26 women married each year 
in the servant-keeping classes, there are 36 taken from all classes, 
who become mothers of illegitimate children. 

Compared with the small numbers of educated upper and middle 
class persons, and with the much smaller number among them with 
brains, or will, or leisure, to be wise administrators of relief, the absolute 
numbers of the cruel, the criminal, and the imbecile, insane and feeble- 
minded, and of the vicious, who need not come within the range of 
the law at all, are so overwhelming that it is pardonable if the busy 
man, with a knowledge of life, turns aside with impatience from the 
trained almoner who insists on careful investigation as a necessary 
preliminary to discriminating and adequate relief. 

It is neither helpful nor wholesome for human beings to fix their 
minds on the evil of the world in order to realise its volume. We 
cannot look at the sun without blinding ourselves, and our mental 
vision is too weak for us to attempt to see life whole. It is only 
through the smoked glass of the statistician that we can venture to 
estimate its proportions. But the optimism which comes from looking 
at diminishing percentages conveys no hope to the man or woman who 
is weighed down by the thought of the actual numbers in the present. 
Mrs. Bosanquet would strengthen her argument and would win many 
more people to her cause if she could regard it as thinkable that the 
hostility of many to the teaching of the trained organisers of charity 
is due to a broader experience of life than many of the latter possess 
and not to a weaker intellect or lack of principle. 

It is needless to say that in this, as in her previous books, Mrs. 
Bosanquet shows wide reading and careful thinking. The student of 
the economies of charity will find in it a fair-minded statement of all 
the issues involved in selecting a policy for the relief of the distressed. 
Ciara EK, CoLLet 
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Garden Cities of To-morrow. By EBENEZER HowArb. Is. 6d. 
net. (Swan Sonnenschein. 1902.) Prospectus of the 
Garden City Co., Ltd. Garden City Association, 77 Chancery 
Lane. July, 1902. 


Ir, as Mr. H.G. Wells and others assure us, the next generation will 
live almost entirely in towns, and scarcely at all in the country—as 
we understand country life—how can the conditions of this city life 
best be rendered healthy and possible? At present we have a constant 
flow of people into the big towns, and an equally constant repetition 
of the complaint that there is no room for them when they get there. 
Consequently buildings have been crowded on to every available space. 
and people crowded into every available building, in a manner quite 
incompatible with healthy and wholesome living. Many are the 
remedies which have been suggested for this evil, but it is difficult to 
see how any of them can prove itself completely adequate. Municipal 
housing, the favourite panacea of to-day, may improve the conditions 
of those who become tenants of the local authority, but does not do 
away with the essential difficulty, that the greater the number of 
people who want to live in any given place, the more valuable that 
place will become, and the higher, consequently, will be the 
price of the houses built upon it. Improved means of transit should 
do much, some alteration in the system of land taxation may help. 
Mr. Ebenezer Howard’s scheme, however, has one great attraction 
when compared with all the other schemes, in that it attacks the 
difficulty at the root, and to a, great extent follows the lines indicated 
by economic tendencies, instead of going in an entirely opposite 
direction. 

[t is, briefly, as follows: Instead of trying to solve the housing 
problem by buying at a very high price slums situated on land 
which is made more expensive by the competition of those who want 
it for warehouses and similar purposes with those who want it for 
living on, by then demolishing insanitary houses and rebuilding new 
ones, all on these very expensive sites, so that the whole operation is 
excessively costly—instead of this plan, Mr. Howard would go straight 
into the country, where land is cheap, choose a suitable area, and 
build a brand new town. Besides the cheapness of the site, this 
scheme would have other advantages. The new town would grow up 
on an ordered plan, which would forbid blind alleys, closed courts, and 
the other horrors of old cities, and would provide amply for open 
spaces and recreation ground. Thus the ‘Garden City” would be 
superior to any ordinary suburban building, where houses and streets 

grow up in the fashion best suited to the builders’ convenience, a 
fashion which is seldom satisfactory to any one else. The site of the 
Garden City would belong to the community which inhabit it. There- 
fore the town would, Mr. Howard thinks, be able to raise its revenue 
from rents, and do without rates. This would be one of the attrac- 
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tions upon which he relies to induce manufacturers to transfer their 
works from expensive urban sites to the Garden City. The town is to 
be limited in size, but its transit arrangements, planned beforehand, 
are to be excellent. It will have round it an agricultural area, which 
will help to supply it with foad, and will afford a market for its manu- 
factures. If it succeeds, other Garden Cities, each properly planned 
and each surrounded by open country, can grow up, and can be con- 
nected with the original one, and presumably with older towns, by 
railways. 

By this plan, Mr. Howard-hopes not only to create a model city, 
but by attracting manufacturers and others, to diminish the com- 
petition for land in older towns and thus, indirectly, to solve their 
housing problems, to make it possible for town dwellers to grow up 
healthy and strong, to avoid excessive rents, in short, to solve, or 
help to solve, all the complicated evils spoken of generally and 
vaguely as the housing question. 

The difficulties are fairly obvious. Will manufacturers move into 
the new city? Can a city be created, so to speak, artificially ? If it 
is created, can it succeed? Will others, besides the manufacturers— 
if they come—and their workmen go and live there? If not, a purely 
workman's city will grow up, and every social reformer will probably 
agree that this is not desirable. We own to some doubt of 
Mr. Howard's elaborate financial schemes. His dissertations on capital 
are confused. There are minor difficulties. He can provide against 
overcrowding of houses on land, but not against overcrowding of 
people in houses. 

Nevertheless, the scheme seems to us worthy of every encourage- 
ment, and we are glad to learn that the preliminary garden city com- 
pany is proving successful, and has, we understand, obtained sufficient 
capital to begin operations. Even if Mr. Howard’s own plan, with all 
its elaborate details, is not carried out, his work must pave the way to 
better things. His little book, though not very well written and 
occasionally somewhat confused, is stimulating and interesting, and he 
deserves the highest praise for his energy and zeal. L. FisHer 


Depositenbanken und Spekulationsbanken. A comparison between 
German and English Banking. By Dr. jur. et phil. ADoLY 
WEBER. (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1902.) 


Wirx the object of this book a good deal of sympathy may be 
expressed. It evidently is directed against fresh legislation in 
Germany, which, conceived as it would be in semi-panic consequent 
on the recent banking suspensions in Saxony, could not but hamper 
legitimate enterprise. The proposals for new restrictive banking 
legislation in Germany, some of which emanated from quite respect- 
able quarters, were mostly very puerile, the children of doctrinaire 
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reformers who would not get a minute’s hearing in ordinary times or 
among people possessed of a grain of business experience. 

To combat such silly suggestions seems almost waste of energy, 
but if made at all the effort should be successful, the blow decisive 
and annihilating. Unfortunately, nothing of the sort can be stated 
of Dr. Weber’s latest work. It shows industry, in fact, too much 
industry, arguments and quotations being gathered from the most 
unlikely quarters. But there is no systematic marshalling of the 
facts, and the opinions of standard writers and thinkers are quoted 
side by side with ignorant remarks from anonymous leading articles 
of the daily Press, some ten or twenty years old, evidently written at 
the time by people of scant knowledge. Everything in fact is food of 
equal quality to the author and the result is bewildering. The main 
idea of the book is to prove the superior strength of the German as 
compared with English banks. This is an initial mistake. The 
principal German banks are, and for many years have been, of un- 
doubted credit, but their system of doing business differs from that of 
English banking—each beirg the product of the country’s require- 
ments—to a degree that makes comparison practically valueless. 

Moreover, the very title of the book is open to criticism, for there 
are hardly any banks either entirely banks of deposits or entirely 
banks of speculation. But the author commits graver mistakes, which 
occur in his examination of the balance sheets of English banks. 
These mistakes are evidently bonw fide; they are not printed with 
intent to mislead, but they are none the less grave and convey abso- 
lutely false impressions. In fact, they make the author appear in his 
own criticism of actual business almost as theoretical and amateurish as 
any of the German professors whose proposals he combats. I will 
prove this contention by quoting a few statements and conclusions of 
the book. Dr. Weber criticises the item “Cash in hand, and at the 
Bank of England,’’ which appears in most of the balance sheets of the 
English banks. He says that this item calls for the “ severest censure, 
because it is known that the Bank of England frequently does not 
possess suflicient funds to cover the bankers’ balances.” 

The author, therefore, wants these items separated so as to bring 
out the real strength of the banks. He further asserts that the invest- 
ments of the English joint stock banks have “deteriorated in quality,” 
and attem,is to prove this assertion by pointing to the relatively 
larger increase of ‘other securities”” as compared to ‘‘ Government 
Securities” shown in the balance sheets of some joint-stock banks. 
He adds that this increase represents largely not only home railway 
debentures but also home railway shares; the latter most undesir- 

able assets on account of their fluctuating and decreasing value. 

No authority, strange to say, is given for this statement, overflowing 
as the book is, otherwise, with all sorts of so-called authorities. In 
answer to these strictures, I have only to observe that for people 
acquainted with the real position of our banks, the second statement 
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is as incorrect as the first is puerile. Dr. Weber tries to strengthen 
his case by making the following statement. ‘‘ At present it is under 
serious consideration in England whether, instead of publishing the 
business of the single day, which facilitates the cooking of the balance 
sheets, the published figures should not give the result of a whole year.”’ 

This statement is sheer nonsense, probably traceable to the author 
having misunderstood the gist of a recent suggestion that the London 
banks, like the New York banks, should publish average statements of 
their cash and deposit holdings instead of publishing monthly the 
status of a particular day. Even this suggestion, however, has never 
been seriously considered here, the London bank statements being the 
voluntary act of joint stock banks, thus differing materially from the 
New York statements, which are the statutory obligations of national 
note-issuing banks. One further example will suffice. Dr. Weber 
speaks of the bill-brokers and, quoting Mr. Newmarch, says that they 
had reached their zenith in ‘‘ the ’fifties,”’ since when they have declined, 
especially after the failure of the greatest discount house, Overend, 
Gurney, and Co., in 1866. On the same authority, he asserts that the 
total of the bills in circulation is decreasing, and, on the strength of 
some anonymous article ten years old, he states that “‘ nobody knows 
why the banks go on supplying the bill-brokers with the food which 
gives them the power to tear the maternal breast.” Surely the 
latter quotation should have put a thoughtful author on his guard and 
caused him to inquire whence this power of the bill-brokers in more 
recent times, when according to Newmarch they were decaying 
half a century ago. One last word. In order to find instances of 
banks of speculation in England, Dr. Weber has to go outside the 
circle of our joint stock banks and treat of Foreign and Colonial banks, 
of trust companies, of the London and Globe, of advance offices, and 
even of pawnbrokers. 

Thus the figures of the bankrupt London and General Bank are as 
gravely investigated as the figures of the Capital and Counties Bank, 
and of Lloyds. In fact, the whole is a wonderful muddle. I think I 
have said enough to show that the book is a striking illustration of 
how not to handle the subject. HERMANN SCHMIDT 


Uber Kartelle. By Dr. Joser Grunzun. (Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot. 1902. Price m. 6°80.) 


In his capacity as secretary of the Central Union of Austrian 
Industrialists, Dr. Grunzel has had exceptional opportunities both for 
observing the working of Kartells and for obtaining information as to 
their inner constitution. The readers of this book—-and these ought 
to be many—will certainly congratulate themselves that so able a man 
has occupied such a position and made such an excellent use of it. 
Full of facts, yet never overloaded with detail, lucid in exposition 
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excellent in arrangement, our difficulty lies in avoiding the language of 
panegyric, and the few points of criticism which the book offers throw 
its merits into relief instead of obscuring them. 

The first part of the volume deals with Kartellsin general. Their 
nature and the causes of their formation are discussed, after which 


comes an excellent and comprehensive classification. Their economic 
effects on production, consumption, and labour are next considered, and 
this part is concluded by an important analysis of the relations which 
do and should exist between the State and the Kartells, including the 
wuthor’s own proposals and a criticism of recent attempts at legislation 
in Austria. The second part of the book is descriptive. The author 
reviews at considerable length the Kartell movement in Austro-Hungary, 
taking each trade in order and sketching briefly its organisation. 
Germany and Russia are dealt with more shortly but still at some 
length, and then a dozen pages are devoted to France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Belgium, Spain, Roumania, Great Britain, the United States, 
Argentine, and Chili. The treatment of these countries is necessarily 
perfunctory, and, what is more lamentable, only a couple of pages 
are assigned to international Kartells. Scarcely any part of the many 
problems connected with the development of Trusts and Kartells is 
more obscure and more important than their effect on international 
trade, and it is much to be regretted that Dr. Grunzel has not given 
us a fuller account and a more complete analysis of those international 
agreements which exist. A brief but useful list of books is appended. 

Dr. Grunzel defines a Kartell or syndicate as “a union of inde- 
pendent undertakings with similar interests, formed by voluntary 
agreement for the purpose of the common regulation of production and 
sale.’ While it limits the independence of the contracting firms, it 
leaves their identity intact, it is concluded only for a definite period, 
usually from one to five years, and it enforces the performance of 
obligations by penal clauses in the agreement. In all these points it 
differs from the Trust or actual amalgamation of competing firms, and 
Dr. Grunzel regards the two forms of organisation as essentially 
distinct. ‘‘It does not appear correct,’ he says, “ to assert that the 
Trust is only a more advanced stage of association. Kartell and Trust 
are very different, not in degree but in their nature, and I know of no 
case in the last thirty years of active Kartell development in Europe 
in which the one form has passed over into the other.” Here 
Dr. Grunzel would seem to have been led astray by his imperfect 
acquaintance with recent British industrial development. The Kartell 
and the Trust have exactly the same purpose, the regulation of pro- 
duction in the interests of the producer, and both in America and in 
Britain the formation of a Trust has generally been preceded by 
numerous associations which have failed in their function of regulation. 
Should it be objected that the erection of a Trust on the ruins of a 
syndicate is lacking in proofs of development we can add direct 
evidence. No one will deny that J. & P. Coats, Limited, is a ‘¢ Trust” 
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or amalgamation of very great power, and it was formed out of the 
Central Thread Agency which was a sales’ association for the good of the 
firms of Coats, Brooke, Chadwick, and Clark before they amalgamated. 
We may also quote the recent umbrella furniture amalgamation, 
respecting which the directors of Wright, Bindley, and Gell, one of 
the firms concerned, say in their report thereon: ‘‘ these concerns 
have, for some years past, been members of trade associations which 
have been worked advantageously in many respects, but which have 
necessarily not secured all the advantages of complete amalga- 
mation.’”” We may also add, from Dr. Grunzel himself, evidence to 
the same effect. For example, in the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal 
Syndicate the number of shareholders fell, by purchase of shares, from 
99 in 1893 to 85 in 1901, though production rose 48 per cent.; here is 
plainly a ‘Trust ” in process of formation. We must therefore regard 
the Kartell and the trust as similar in nature and differing only in their 
degree of organisation. 

Dr. Grunzel classifies Kartells as follows:—Those which regu- 
late supply. 1. Konditionenkartelle, to regulate the terms of sale ; 
2. Preiskartelle, associations to fix prices; 3. Reduktionskartelle, for 
limitation of output; 4. Rayonnierungskartelle, for division of territory ; 
5. Kontingentierungskartelle, for pooling or division of output ; 
6. Verkaufskartelle, or sale associations, and 7. Ausfuhrkartelle, or 
export syndicates. Those which regulate demand. 1. Of labour, 
Arbeitskartelle, and 2, of raw materials, Bezugskartelle. The syndicates 
for the regulation of supply are naturally of the greatest industrial 
importance. They are arranged in the above list in ascending order, 
and the author notes a steady tendency for the lower forms to develop 
into the higher. Each higher form also usually includes the functions 
of several of the lower forms. Export syndicates may assume the 
forms of several of the other classes, but their special varieties are 
associations to relieve the home market of an actual.over-production, 
or to keep the home mills running full and export the surplus at a lower 
than the home price, thereby reducing the cost of production all round. 
The really effective Kartells are the ‘‘ pools” and the sales’ associations. 
Both require statistical departments, which keep the executive well 
informed regarding all the variations of production. Both—for the 
sales’ associations also divide output—take the production over a 
certain period as normal, and reserving for each establishment its 
former clientéle, divide new business in proportion either to capacity 
or to actual production. In the highest form of ‘ pool,’’ profits are 
divided in agreed proportions, thus automatically regulating production. 
In the highest form of sales’ association, the sales’ department buys 
from each member at a normal price, and the resulting profit is divided 
in agreed proportions so that any one exceeding his quota gets no 
benefit from such action. The limitation of independence required by 
a sales’ association is very great, and the only real difference between 
it and a Trust is that it is terminable. 
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When we come to the economic effects of Kartells, we are on ground 
made familiar to us by American discussions. It is commonly urged 
that combination destroys one inducement to improve industrial pro- 
cesses, but Dr. Grunzel maintains, and rightly, that the fixing of prices 
gives a manufacturer a strong motive to reduce his costs of production, 
since, thereby, he can increase and retain for himself the margin of 
profits. But another difficulty immediately arises, for by the fixing of 
prices the consumer ceases to share in the advantages accruing from 
industrial improvement. Nor does Dr. Grunzel sufficiently consider 
that just because Kartells are terminabie they are subject to a greater 
temptation than a Trust is to maintain or force up prices. They must 
make hay while the sun shines. This has certainly been the experience 
of pools and syndicates in America, and Dr. Grunzel himself gives 
plenty of evidence as to the way in which German and Austrian 
Kartells utilise the high protective tariffs of these countries. The 
bitter complaints which have been made by manufacturers during the 
last two or three years as to the extortion practised by syndicates of 
raw materials and half-manufactured articles have not been sufficiently 
considered by the author. 

Believing that Kartells are the result of the over-production engen- 
dered by excessive competition, Dr. Grunzel naturally does not consider 
free-trade a remedy for the evils in syndicated industry. More par- 
ticularly he objects to the power given to the Government by the 
Canadian and Australian laws to relax the tariff in those industries 
where the price of goods has been enhanced by Kartells or Trusts. 
Such a reduction would injure the independent manufacturers, and 
would leave the industry unprotected when the syndicate was dissolved. 
Frequent changes of tariff are recognised by business men as even 
more objectionable than high duties, and the uncertainty which such a 
law must introduce into trade would work serious injury. At the same 
time a syndicated industry, he observes, by reducing the cost of pro- 
duction does not require so high an amount of protection as one which 
is disorganised, and this fact should be taken into consideration when 
tariffs and commercial treaties are normally revised. Further, he 
points out that merchants can protect themselves by forming syndicates 
for the purchase of their supplies or by getting up co-operative manu- 
facturing establishments, in which case they might receive special 
terms from the State railways. His proposals go much further. All 
Kartells, of whatever nature, should be registered and their statutes 
should be published. Registration would confer a legal capacity 
including the right to bring actions. The grant of a charter, the 
examination of business books, and the communication of resolutions 
as to prices or output he considers undesirable, as they would involve 
the Government in a tacit approval of acts which its officials would not 
have the requisite business knowledge to control. On the other hand, 
the department charged with the oversight of Kartells should have 
the right, either on its own initiative or on complaint made, to demand 
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explanations as to any questionable transactions, and, where public 
interests were affected injuriously, to cancel the registration of the 
Kartell, thereby depriving it of all legal character. This recommenda- 
tion is all the more striking and noteworthy since it is made by a 
representative of the manufacturers and a supporter of Kartells. 
Unfortunately, it is not applicable expressly to trusts, which cannot be 
dissolved, though perhaps it might prove efficacious by the help of 
financial punishment. Henry W. Macrosty 


Economia ed Estimo dei Miglioramenti fondiarit. By LroroLtpo 
pI Muro. (Palermo: Alberto Reber. 1902.) 


THE professional valuer must be a man of great skill and know- 
ledge ; the problems which he has to solve are remarkably difficult ; 
but his methods are often mysterious. There was one witness called 
before the Royal Commission on Local Taxation who told the Com- 
missioners frankly that it was no good for him to try to explain to 
them how the assessment of a portion of a railway for rating purposes 
was arrived at, that he doubted whether even His Majesty’s judges 
would be able to understand the matter. But it is not altogether fair 
to the public that the valuer should make a mystery of his craft. It 
is important that valuations should be determined by the application 
of correct principles to ascertained facts, but it cannot be denied that 
the principles upon which valuations should be made are not easy to 
ascertain. Quite recently the problem how an Oxford College should 
be assessed for rating purposes has been raised; but it was found 
impossible to answer it. That is to say a value was given but the 
Recorder could not succeed in stating a case for the opinion of the 
High Court because he could not find any principle on which he had 
acted. Such a case as this is not uncommon; the legislature has laid 
down principles of valuation which, in fact, cannot be applied in many 
exceptional cases. There is, however, a further and much more im- 
portant difficulty and that is to determine what principles are not 
merely correct in the application to particular problems, but just and 
fair as between all parties concerned. This question of justice is not 
a scientific problem of abstract economics, or the art of valuation, but 
a difficult social problem which, in many cases, the legislature has to 
settle. If the state compulsorily acquires property or takes away 
rights, it has to determine what compensation is just. It cannot do 
this in each individual case but lays down general rules which have to 
be applied. Now although in strictness it is only the application of 
these rules to particular cases which directly concern the science of 
valuation, it is nevertheless true that a scientific consideration of value 
and the component causes which go- to make increases and decreases 
of value is of great assistance to any one who wishes to lay down a 
just principle. The legislature is continually interfering with vested 
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interests and freedom of contract. The social advantage of the people 
is the justification for such interference. The methods in which it 
interferes should be based on a correct scientific investigation into the 
effects of such interference. 

lew systems of contractual rights and obligations are of more im 
portance to the well being of any country than those which regulate 
the interests of the various persons in the land. It might reasonably 
be considered that when once a nation has decided upon the system of 
private ownership of the soil, that the relation between landlord and 
tenant could be left to be regulated by private contract. Experience 
has shown that complete freedom of contract, in this respect, often 
tends to prevent the land being used or improved to the best advan- 
tage. Irish Land Legislation and the Agricultural Holdings Acts are 
examples of legislative interference with freedom of contract in order 
to stimulate the improvement of land. This interference at once raises 
the question how the benefit and the burden of improvements should 
be borne, and it is in the main with this question that Professor di Muro 
is occupied. His book is a good instance of detailed application of 
theory to particular facts and figures. When two or more persons 
combine different sorts of goods to obtain an increase in wealth, how 
should this gain be distributed? The economist may answer that it 
will, in fact, be distributed in accordance with the laws of supply and 
demand and exchange of the various factors of production. But so 
soon as the state interferes and redistributes the benefit according to 
its own rules it is advisable to consider what the rules should be. Thus, 
if a tenant at the ‘end of his term is entitled to claim compensation 
from his landlord for any improvement he may have made, it is im- 
portant to fix the amount of compensation so as to encourage genuine 
improvements. Improvements take time, are not always productive at 
first, and may have a high prospective value. In this respect the applica- 
tion of capital and labour to land differs in some quantitative respects 
from the application of capital and labour in other forms of production. 
This is worked out in detail by Professor di Muro and forms the most 
interesting part of his book. He has great knowledge of agriculture. 
He discusses various forms of improvements not as a matter of 
abstract theory, but as one who is well acquainted with the actual 
cultivation of the soil. But it is with his new system of distribution 
that the general reader is most likely to be interested. The following 
is an illustration given at p. 452 of the book. Suppose that three 
persons, A, B, and C, combine together for the purpose of production 
and that they are respectively possessors of goods, a, b and c, whose 
values are 4, 5, and 3:90 respectively. By combining these in pro- 
ductive enterprise they obtain a product whose value is 20—that is 
the net gain is 7:10. Distributing this 7:10 in proportion to the 
figures 4, 5, and 3-90, we give A 2°20 of this gain, B 2°75 and C 2:15. 

3ut suppose that we do not know the value of ¢, and let us call it 
az, and that with the combination of 4, 5, and x, of a, b, and ¢, we, as 
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before, get a product whose value is 20. Toa person who had possessed 
a and b, the value ofc might be said to be equal to 20 —4 —5 =11, if 
we consider that the whole increment of value is due to c, and not to 
the combination of a, b,andc. In Professor di Muro’s terminology, 
11 measures the abstract value of the susceptibility (swscettibilitd) of 
goods c, which becomes concrete when combined with goods a and b. 
Thus the logical result is to divide the value 11 in proportion to the 
known values, 4 and 5, a and b, and the susceptibility of c, which equals 
11. Dividing it in these proportions, we should give 2°20 to A, 2°75 to B, 
and 6:05 to ©. These numbers are the same as those previously 
obtained, except that here the value which C receives cannot be divided 
into 3:90 due to the value of c and 2:15 due to the profit on production, 
but these two sums are lumped together in the 6:05. The application of 
this system to agriculture is obvious. A soil would be particularly suit- 
able for some crops but it is deficient in (say) phosphates. The addition 
of phosphates make the soil very valuable. How much of this increased 
value should be attributed to the phosphates, and how much to the 
susceptibility of the soil? We see that in dealing with agricultural 
improvements we have another special and difficult problem, owing to 
the fact that no one soil or situation is just like another, and it is by 
making proper use of the peculiarities of soil and situation that the soil 
is used to the best advantage. Another difficulty connected with agri- 
cultural improvements is that they often are at first unproductive, and 
therefore, to take an illustration, a tenant with a short lease may not 
find it worth his while to plant fruit trees. It is, however, disadvan- 
tageous for the community as a whole that all the land shall not be 
-used to the best possible advantage. The land laws in many countries 
prevent this result. A fair and equitable system of distributing the 
benefit obtained would encourage production and the best form of use 
of the land, and it is with this object that Professor di Muro puts forth 
his system. But he does not state it merely in abstract or theoretical 
terms. A large part of the book is filled with detailed working out of 
balance sheets of the proper form of distribution of the benefit of 
different kinds of improvement under different systems of land tenure. 
It would be most interesting to have the opinions of practical agri- 
culturists upon these balance sheets in order to see whether the 
figures given commend themselves to practical men as fair and reason- 
able. Although the greater part of this book is crammed with agri- 
cultural problems, it would not be just to omit to mention that one 
chapter has for its subject the unearned increment and compensation 
for compulsory expropriation in towns. In England, we have shirked 
the question of betterment by means of an utterly illogical ‘ model 
clause”’ in the Act of Parliament under which town improvements are 
made. We do not tax the unearned increment, and we leave the 
extremely difficult question of the compensation which should be paid 
on compulsory purchase to the untrained intelligence of a British 


jury. That is our way of doing things, but it is not a good way. We 
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are apt to think that theory and detailed technical knowledge are not 
to be found together. Professor di Muro’s book is an answer to this 
prejudice. He illustrates his general theory by numerous detailed 
illustrations. No one can deny the great practical importance of the 
matter he discusses; it should be the duty of experts to examine his 
work very critically. C. P. Sancer 


Das Gesetz der Giiterconcentration. By Di. STEPHEN Worms. 
(Jena: G. Fischer. 1901.) 


THE discovery of a new economic law may be made in two ways: 
either by logical deduction from well-established facts and principles 
or by induction from the observations of statistics relating to the 
operations of industry and commerce ; but so soon as the discovery is 
made by one of these methods it is important that it should be tested 
by the other method. This, however, cannot always easily be done 
and an economic law which may be shown to exist by theoretical con- 
siderations cannot always be directly verified by statistics. In the absence 
of any such verification it becomes increasingly important to scan the 
theoretical reasoning with the utmost closeness and especially to test 
whether the original premises or hypotheses to which that reasoning is 
applied are true—if not under all conditions in space and time at any rate, 
in substance and in fact, for the more civilised countries of the present 
day. Not infrequently for simplicity and clearness of reasoning we 
take simple hypotheses or ideal facts as our basis; such a proceeding 
is justifiable so long as we remember that our results are not instantly 
applicable, without qualification or restriction, to the facts of ordinary 
life. Before we apply our results we must determine the necessary qualifi 
cation, but that alone does not make abstract theory of small im 
portance and any economist who claims by abstract reasoning to have 
discovered a new and important economic law is entitled to respect, 
but he is entitled to more than respect, he is entitled to criticism. 
Nothing but criticism and attack will establish the truth of his 
theories. If such criticism should prove to be based on a misunderstand- 
ing the author may be at fault as well as the critic; his exposition 
may not have been lucid although the critic’s brain may have been 
clouded. Dr. Stephen Worms’ book is the subject which has given 
rise to these general reflections. If he has discovered a law of 
the concentration of goods it is a fact of importance which will one 
day be recognised in spite of an adverse review of his book, and the 
reviewer's want of appreciation and insight should be a cause of regret 
to no one more than to the reviewer himself. 

The generally accepted theory of value and its application to the 
laws of exchange are not challenged by Dr. Worms; on the contrary, 
his argument is an attempt to determine the effect of the theory of 
value upon distribution. In brief outline, the theory of value is often 
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represented as follows: The value in use or utility of any commodity 
to a person is a function of the quantity of that commodity in his 
possession, and the nature of this function is such that the second 
differential coefficient of it is negative. Price or value in exchange is 
determined by the marginal utility or value of the last increment. Thus, 
if w denotes the utility of a quantity x of a certain commodity toa 
given person, then w= (7), and = 


is negative. The amount the 
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. and his gain of utility (or 


individual will pay for'quantity 7, is x j 
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consumer’s rent) is represented by (7) —7 i The obvicus defect of 
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the theory thus stated is that the utility is not merely a function of the 
quantity 2 of the commodity we are considering, but also of all the 
other commodities possessed by a person. We cannot consider 
the utility to a person of a quantity of tea apart from the question of 
the quantity of milk or coffee he may have or be able to obtain. Thus 
we cannot consider the utilities of each commodity apart from all the 
others, nor can we add all these separate utilities to determine the 
total utility of all the commodities in the possession of a person. We 
should therefore be more correct in considering the total utility enjoyed 
by a person from all the commodities A, B, C, &c., which he possesses 
to be w=¢ (a, b, c, . .) when a, b, ¢, are the quantities of A, B, C, 
&e. Now in such a case,in general, any increase of any of the quantities 
; du du 
will cause an increase in w, that is, apart from exceptional cases, da’ db’ 
&e., are positive, and secondly there is a probability that an increase 
in the number of the different commodities will cause an increase in 
the total utility. If, then, we are given m individuals all possessed of 
given quantities of different goods, and are given the form of the utility 
functions for each of them, and we leave them free to exchange under 
free competition without disturbing causes, we shall be able to deter- 
mine the rates at which the different goods will exchange and the 
amount of each good which each person will finally possess. Further, 
it is clear that no exchange will take place unless there is a gain of 
utility on both sides, so that the total utility of all the x persons tends 
toa maximum. But it does not follow that an increase in utility 
could not be produced by a redistribution of the goods, only in such 
redistribution some persons would lose, though others would gain more 
than this loss. Further, in assuming our utilities to be all measured 
in money (or utilities of money) we assume that the utility of each unit 
of money is constant, not merely for the same person but for all 
persons. The first of these assumptions may fairly be made under 
certain circumstances, but the latter is notoriously untrue if the 
quantities of wealth possessed by the various persons are widely different. 
The question which Dr. Worms attacks is, the effect of the original 
distribution of wealth in affecting the result of exchange, but he rather 
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unfortunately complicates the argument by starting from the case of 
barter between two persons. No doubt this, at first blush, seems the 
simplest case, but, in fact, it is difficult, because we have not got a 
commodity of fairly constant marginal utility (7c. money) with which 
to measure, and there is a further serious objection, that in this case 
nothing can be predicted as to the terms of the bargain; at first, one 
or other party may get the ac vantage, but Dr. Worms does not appear 
to dispute this and accepts Professor Edgeworth’s theory of the 
contract curve, but, nevertheless, the discussion of two persons in the 
place of two groups of persons under free competition, adds to the 
difficulty of his argument. It may therefore be the case that the 
following statement of his contentions is not quite accurate or just, but 
if that is soit is not for want of taking pains. We can distinguish the 
problem of distribution which results from the parts played by the 
different agents in production and the problem of the effect of exchange 
on distribution quite apart from production. It is only the first of 
these with which the ordinary theories of distribution attempt to deal. 
Thus, to mention one theoretic writer, Wicksteed’s theory is based 
upon an hypothesis as to the form of the function which expresses the 
product in terms of the agents of production. The second problem, 
which is the one we are now dealing with, is concerned with the deter- 
mination of the effect of exchange upon both the absolute and the 
relative industrial position (wirtschaftliche Lage) of the parties to the 
exchange. Measured in terms of utility, this industrial position is the 
same as the total utility of all the goods enjoyed by the individual. 
Dr. Worms holds that in an exchange between two individuals the 
increase in utility is greater for the richer individual. It is a pity that 
he does not offer a rigid mathematical proof for this proposition; the 
method he employs—that of using numerical instances—is a dangerous 
one. The results may be contained in the actual figures chosen, and 
not in the necessary relation of the quantities under consideration. 
They must therefore be accepted with caution. But not only the 
quantity of wealth possessed but the variety of different kinds of wealth 
makes the absolute gain in exchange greater for the better endowed 
individual. Up to this point, Dr. Worms has been dealing with the 
subject from the point of view of utility and not of price. He then 
proceeds to consider the effect of price on the distributive results of 
exchange, both under conditions where there is no competition and 
where there is competition ; and, in the latter case, both the direct and 
indirect results. To go through these in detail would require a most 
elaborate account of this portion of the work, but the general upshot is 
that there is, under conditions of individualistic industry, a constant 
streaming together of general masses of goods in two directions, (a) from 
the poorer to the richer, (b) to monopolists. This is the law of theconcen- 
tration of goods. 

Having established this, we can turn to the industrial effects of such 
a law in the domains of production and consumption, and, in Dr. 
No. 49.—voL XIII. H 
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Worms’ opinion, it is in reality the actual workings of this law which 
socialists, such as Marx, have observed and misapprehended. The 
book concludes with a most interesting exposition and criticism of 
Marxism, Bernstein’s criticisms, Kautsky’s rejoinder, and the effect 
of such criticism and discussion on German social democracy. The 
second part of the book, dealing with social politics, will appear shortly, 
but the main interest of the reader is naturally fixed upon the law of 
concentration of goods. The chief difficulty in the whole matter is to 
determine the nature of the functions which express the utility in terms 
of the goods enjoyed, and, secondly, to determine the differences between 
the utilities enjoyed by different classes of people. Until this is done, 
it is not easy to determine (except in abstract mathematical terms) the 
actual effects of exchange upon the total utilities enjoyed by both 
exchanging parties. We know that both must gain utility, for other- 
wise they would not come to terms; but how can we determine the 
absolute or the relative gains without some further knowledge of the 
utility function? This criticism, if just, does not take away the value 
of Dr. Worms’ work. He has attacked a difficult and important 
problem which has been too much neglected. He has endeavoured to 
develop and extend the theory of value into a region where the results 
cannot fail to be of great practical importance. No one can read this 
difficult book without having his interest stimulated and his wits 
sharpened. But the book is a difficult one and the conclusions cannot 
be accepted without great caution. C. P. SANGER 


Principles of Economics. By Dr. N. G. Pierson. Translated 
from the Dutch by A. A. Worzen. Volume I. (London: 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 1902.) 


THE hope which some years ago was expressed in this journal 
that Dr. Pierson’s famous treatise on Economics would be translated 
into some language more generally familiar than Dutch, has been 
partially realised by Mr. Wotzel’s translation of the first and second 
parts of that treatise and will be completely realised when Mr. 
Wotzel’s translation of the two remaining parts is offered to the 
public. Readers of this journal have already had the benefit of a 
critical review of Dr. Pierson’s books by Professor Edgeworth as each 
successive part has appeared and will not expect another critique ; 
there may, however, be some use in dealing with two points: the biblio- 
graphy of the work, and the uses which the present translation may be 
made to serve. 

The first edition of the Leerboek der Staathuishoudkunde appeared 
in two volumes, the first in the year 1884 and the second in the year 
1890, but the second edition appeared in three sections, namely, 
volume I., in 1896, volume II., part 1, in 1897, and volume IL., part 


2, in 1902, Mr. Wotzel’s translation is of volume f. of the second 
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edition, and is to be followed by a translation of both parts of volume 
II. of that edition. This short explanation is offered here because 
a certain confusion has been caused by the fact that the second edition 
appeared in three sections. The reason for this fact is no doubt that 
Dr. Pierson took office in 1897, when he had revised only part of 
volume II., and his readers had to wait till he lost office in 1901 
before they got the remaining instalment of the second edition. 

That the present translation is very useful to students, and that we 
are all greatly indebted to Mr. Wotzel for undertaking and skilfully 
carrying out this translation, scarcely needs saying. The work of 
translation has been excessively difficult, but the translator has 
succeeded in producing a clear and readable book. But is it a book 
which would be suitable as a text-book for teaching purposes? Mill’s 
treatise was unfortunately written before the theory of value was 
understood ; Jevons’ Theory is rather difficult and mathematical ; 
Henry Sidgwick’s Principles of Political Economy is far too difficult 
for the beginner; Professor Nicholson’s three volumes are very 
brightly written but they have certain defects for teaching purposes ; 
Professor Marshall’s Volume I. is rather too difficult for the beginner, 
though it stands unrivalled in its complete excellence. Here, then, is 
an opportunity. Dr. Pierson’s is very clear and lucid, but at the same 
time scientific ; it is not written by a mere theorist but by a practical 
man ; it contains many practical illustrations, and finally, it may be an 
advantage to the English student to read a book which is not written 
from the English point of view. For these reasons, economic teachers 
would be well advised to make the experiment of using this work as 
a text-book ; experience alone will show how far it is fitted to replace 
the English text-books now in use; but the teacher should gain by 
using a new book: he will be less likely to remain in his oid groove. 
Perhaps the book is a little large, but it is not larger than most 
treatises on economics, and certainly it is easier reading than many 


of them. C. P. SANGER 
Les Systemes Socialistes. Cours professé a UUniversité de 


Lausanne. Par VILFREDO PaArReETO. (Paris: Giard et 
Briere. 2 vols., 8vo. 1902.) 


Hvumorovsty prophesying in his review of this important work, 
M. Francesco Papafava has been telling the readers of the Giornale degli 
Economisti that within a hundred years historical dictionaries will be 
designating his fellow-countryman, Vilfredo Pareto, as the ‘‘ eminent 
French economist.” The name is good Italian for all that, and the 
soil on which the author of ‘Systems of Socialism” lectures and 
writes is Helvetian. But his preference, as author and as professor, 
of the French language, and his mastery of it, are sufficiently marked 
to justify posterity in calling it his mother tongue. And truly no one 
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in France, unless it might be French Socialists, would raise a protest 
against the annexation of one of the strongest and most penetrating 
intellects of the present day. In the school of French liberalism, 
M. Pareto, far from being supernumerary or subordinate, would have 
the right to a seat of honour, and would fill up a present gap. 

He would become the leading national authority in mathematical 
economics. Cournot was its founder, but his fate was that of the 
prophet at home. It was beneath other skies, English, Swiss, Italian, 
Austrian, American even, that the seed rejected by France flourished 
and fructified. M. Pareto is of those who manipulate curve and 
equation with enthusiasm and with success. Sometimes it may appear 
to his friends, and even to his disciples, that his use of them hecomes 
abuse. But this were a time ill-chosen to break a lance over that with 
him, seeing that, in the new work we are now to consider, he denies 
himself the use of algebraic formule elsewhere so prodigally used. 
The utmost he allows himself in that direction is to juxtapose, in his 
Introduction, elementary symbols of lines, dots and letters, to aid, in 
his opinion, the comprehension of the ordinary working of those 
sophisms, by which humanity often succeeds, and loves to succeed, in 
deceiving itself. 

This time, then, he has expressed himself, practically through- 
out, in prose, judging rightly that the trial of Socialism was not a 
case for a handful of experts. Yet he decided with reluctance. In 
chapter II., he complains, as many another has done, of the want 
of precision, and the resulting ambiguity, in the terms which 
economic science is fain to borrow from current vocabularies. 
‘« Political economy,” he writes, ‘has suffered all too much thereby, 
and its future progress is intimately bound up with the adoption 
of a strictly scientific terminology.” It should be remembered 
that he himself laid the first stone of such an edifice in his doctrine 
of that species of utility which he distinguished as “ ophélimité.”’ 
And in Systems of Socialism, while he avoids all neologisms, he 
is indefatigable in bringing out the different meanings attaching to 
one and the same term denoting them, where required, by symbols. 
Thus, Capital P means capital as defined by Proudhon ; Capital S means 
capital as defined by Socialists; Capital X means capital as defined by 
economists. And this expedient suffices to show the number of qui 
pro quo complicating discussions between opponents and defenders 
of capital. Elsewhere, again he shows how different parties, in 
applying the noble word “liberty” to illustrate their various 
standpoints, all, by means of arbitrary interpretations, make it sub- 
serve their particular ends. This, the fallacy of equivocation, is to him 
specially odious. And he illustrates his strictures by quotations 
from Plato and Tibullus, Hegel and Comte, MM. Jaurés and 
Berthelot, which tell in a way that is the reverse of flattering to the 
author quoted. 

It is evident that both a word and its import have not the same 
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precision for moralist or sociologist as they have for geometer or 
chemist. If we required a proof, we might find it in M. Pareto 
himself, for even in his case it happens that he now and again 
strains the ordinary meaning of certain words. To take an 
example, there are some excellent pages in chapter IV. of the first 
volume, where he shows that when a social reform demands a trans- 
formation in natural character, it cannot possibly attain its end unless 
the sentiment of religion intervenes as the motive force. ‘ From the 
point of view of Socialism,” he remarks, “religious systems are 
those which have been most fertile in practical applications.” And he 
acknowledges that, for holding human egoism under sustained control, 
religion is a passion stronger than even love or pride. We agree, 
and, in agreeing, are disposed to see one reason the more for not 
believing in the “imminent success of Marxist Socialism,” either in 
France or elsewhere. But we must be wrong, for our author proceeds, 
on the contrary, to find in his assertion a reason for the rapid advance 
of Marxism. To do this, he in his turn turns to account the elasticity 
of words, and makes of contemporary Socialism a religion, calling it 
‘the great religion of modern times.”” Have we not here one of those 
metaphors, those verbal approximations, the danger besetting which 
we have just seen M. Pareto very justly pointing out ? 
Scruples similar in kind keep us’ back izom une’ served adhever ce to 
the author's théorie des élites put forward as refuting’ 25 once all 
Utopias based on equality. He makes of it a law of hisi¢ry.,”” We, for 
our part, see in it an ideal often repudiated ‘by tacts. Ne apparent 
divergence which may also resolve itself into a question of words. 
Aristocracies are not eternal, as we know. For a new minority, 
uprisen from below, to supersede as governing force an older minority, 
in whom privilege has served but to hasten decline, is not merely a 
usual phenomenon in the annals of nations but a normal sequence. 
But when an irruptive body thus comes forward, like a predestined 
legion detaching itself from the main army to take the lead, does that 
prove it to be in very deed the ‘‘ best ?”” In the case of a slow and silent 
evolution, it may reasonably be granted that the determining cause 
is the intellectual and moral superiority of men who will rule to-morrow 
over those who were masters yesterday. But in social collisions as in 
other combats, it often happens that not the most worthy but the least 
scrupulous come off victorious. We may also see this, we may, 
indeed, see it quite especially, where the people in virtue of manhood 
suffrage, are able to create and to destroy. M. Pareto will know that 
better than we do. Why then lay it down as a principle that the 
necessary explanation and justification of success lies in merit? If a 
garden be left to itself, the fairest flowers will quickly be choked and 
supplemented by weeds. Are we, therefore, to call the nettle and the 
thistle the élite of the vegetable kingdom ? , 
We have emphasised the difficulty felt by the economist, whatever 
language he may use, in clearly enunciating his ideas with words that 
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are always more or less vague, because in the first place, M. Pareto 
himself has laid stress on this point. And secondly, because the 
subject which he has so learnedly investigated owes its extreme com- 
plexity to precisely the number and diversity of ideas called up by the 
term—so incessantly repeated at the present time—of ‘ Socialism.” 
Take any two persons first to hand :—it is improbable that they will both 
attach the same meaning to the word. Even one and the same person may 
frequently be heard distinguishing two Socialisms :—sound Socialism, 
that is, his own, and false Socialism. So we find ourselves well up on 
the tower of Babel, and confess that the task undertaken by our 
gallant colleague, and so well wrought, was worth going far afield after, 
namely, to define Socialism as a whole; then to disentangle each 
specific form in which it has been invested by different peoples, or by 
the conception of different thinkers, and to judge it by scientific 
standards. Such is the leading idea in the brilliant exposition of 
which the students at Lausanne University have had the good fortune 
to receive the first impression. The two volumes before us reproduce 
the lectures with but little modification. 

To have defined Socialism were in itself no small achievement. M. 
Pareto has set himself to the task and the reader can discern how un- 
wieldy it has proved. He will not admit that a Socialistic organisation 
is simply ‘an artificial: organisation” of national life as opposed 
to “a natural organisation.” The optimist school is given to 
expregsious of .that ,sort.. , Bat be puts the question, ‘‘ What is an 
artificial social organisation, and how may it be distinguished from a 
natural organisation? If, by this latter term we are to understand 
such as have been developed in the course of nature and do actually 
exist, then the term “ Socialistic organisation”’ acquires an extension 
altogether too wide. ... If by natural organisation we mean one 
that permits man to follow all his natural instincts, we denote Utopia 
pure and simple.” 

According to our author, the chief point in considering social 
systems is to note the restrictions which they impose on the rights of 
property. In the concept “ rights of property ” there can be no absolute 
extreme. Private property cannot be wholly suppressed, neither can it be 
sanctioned without any limitations whatever. But between these two 
extremes lie a host of combinations tending to one limit or the other of 
the scale. And this criterion M. Pareto has made choice of, after full 
inquiry. According to his view ‘‘ the essential mark of a Socialistic 
system is the sanctioning of the minimum of private property.” This 
may appear a somewhat exclusive point of view. We can point to 
countries, manifestly impregnated with Socialism, where the rights of 
property have not been abolished or even directly threatened. On the 
other hand there have been despotisms which involved almost the 
negation of private property, yet which no one has called Socialistic, 
The proposed criterion, therefore, may solicit our adherence, but does 
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not constrain it. But if we refuse it, as well close the book. And that 
were too great a deprivation. 

A comparative analysis of Socialistic systems might be sent out 
either in chronological order, or on a philosophical and rational plan. 
Both methods have their advantages and their adherents. M. Eugéne 
d’Hichthal, for instance, in his excellent treatise! begins at the 
beginning, takes up Socialism at its source, follows its course, now 
patent, now latent, and, coming to the present, shows how the river, 
swollen by a hundred tributaries, splits up suddenly like the Po and 
the Nile at their deltas. The more didactic taste of M. Pareto prefers 
to be guided by the intrinsic nature of things and less by the historic 
succession of facts. At the outset he divides Socialist doctrines into 
two principal categories, subdividing these into secondary groups :— 
Firstly, actual systems, political or religious. Secondly, theoretical 
systems, metaphysico-communistic, metaphysico-ethical, mixed and 
scientific. As a field of study this yields a somewhat complicated 
fora. It is a classification that was evidently not hit upon at the first 
glance, since the boundaries it assumes are not all of them natural. 
But that is not really of much consequence. 

We make no pretension here and now of following the author in his 
long journey over Socialistic territory. We would rather advise all 
who are interested in so weighty a problem to read with diligence a 
work where the most learned will still find something to learn while 
we confine ourselves to a few remarks bearing, as is but natural, on 
those points wherein we are not wholly at one with our distinguished 
friend. Such reservations as we have to state are few in number and 
not by any means equally important. We had hoped—why should we 
not confess it ?—to have seen the actual, if not the theoretical systems 
appraised with somewhat more originality and penetration. Here too 
we come at once upon a very elastic expression, inasmuch as under 
actual systems are grouped not only ‘ such as have existed,” but those 
too which ‘‘are believed to have existed.” History and legend are 
hardly one and the same thing. It may be no easy matter to trace the 
line of demarcation between each. Witness to what extent the assertions 
of historians iike De Laveleye and Fustel de Coulange are being dis- 
puted. Our present guide after a brief incursion into the very 
hypothetical Edens of the golden age, where Ovid assures us that 
signabat nullo limite mensor humum, takes us to Sparta, Crotona, 
Athens, Rome. But his object is to estimate the real worth of the so- 
called types of Socialistic organisation traced by certain writers in the 
laws of Lycurgus, the precepts of Pythagoras, &c. When we proceed 

to deal with the ways of exploiting the land—collective and alternative 
obtaining in Russia, India, Java and China, a similar scepticism seems 
out of place. In eases of agricultural communities the origin lies often 
in the gradual extension of the family. Not only have the servants, 

Communisme, et Collectivisme ; apercu de Uhistoire et des doctrines 
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whether slaves or not, been absorbed by it, but also isolated individuals 
and even other family groups. M. Pareto seems to take it somewhat 
amiss in these rural communisms to have existed at all, and in some 
cases to have existed prosperously. He can see in them only an 
accident of history, an unstable and transient feature, wherein the 
very extension of the group paves the way to its dissolution. 

Nor can Socialist experts claim to find an apology in those Social- 
istic organisations, based on ignorance and servitude, which the Incas 
established in Peru and the Jesuits in Paraguay. And there is even 
less justification to be derived from certain communistic schemes, born 
of violence and dying early and violent deaths, such as were seen in 
Persia under Mastek or Babek, in Bohemia in the time of John Huss, 
kc. These were but sinister models to set up. 

Nor is there any tendency in contemporary democracies towards 
religious forms of Socialism. Possibly this is the reason why M. Pareto 
has had recourse to the help of a friendly pen for the writing of his 
chapter on ‘“ Religious Systems.!” His collaborator does not seem to 
have put into his contribution as much scientific effort as he was 
capable of. It seems to us that, if the purely anecdotal and epigram- 
matic materials were withdrawn, not much would remain of the 
chapter. Such treatment might suffice in the case of remote phases, 
such as that of Pythagorean philosophers, or of Buddhist fraternities, 
or of Mormons. But the religious orders which occupy such a 
considerable place in the Catholic world, deserved a less superficial 
estimate. Quite apart from all sectarian leanings, it is nothing less 
than astonishing to find assertions of the ‘‘ rapid degeneration ”’ of all 
religious communities, and of their ‘‘ markedly parasitic character from 
the economic point of view.’’ One of these statements is sufficiently 
answered by the extraordinary vitality of the fraternities created by men 
like §. Francis of Assisi and S. Dominic, Ignatius de Loyola and 
Vincent de Paul. As to the other, it argues scanty knowledge of the 
lives of missionaries, of teaching orders, or of nursing sisterhoods to 
call these non-values, even in the economic sense of the word. Recent 
events in France, first in the hospitals and subsequently in the 
elementary schools, have enabled us to judge between these humble 
servants of the masses and those by whom they have legally been 
superseded. It has been a striking object-lesson. It is contended 
that theirs is a leisured poverty, living on alms. Would it then be a 
progressive measure to add to the burden of the ratepayer a charge 
for those services which have hitherto been freely maintained by 
voluntary liberality? Moreover the imputation is itself inaccurate. 
There is not a doctor in the Paris hospitals, free thinker, Protestant, 
or Catholic, who does not regret the time when, in return for a salary 


1 Tt is stated in a note that the end of chapter IV, and the whole of chapter V, 
are exclusively the work of M. Vittorio Racca, professor at the University of 
Lausanne. The remainder of the work is solely by M. Pareto, whose name alone 
appears on the title-page. 
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of minimum amount, women saturated with the evangelical spirit 
lavished their quasi-motherly care on the sick poor. To-day the 
dominant influence is political. These women are superseded in their 
functions by mere hirelings, offscourings of domestic service, and 
expenses are trebled. The fact that the Socialist party makes no 
attempt to get any political capital out of the example of certain religious 
communities makes it all the easier for us to do justice to the merits and 
social utility of the latter. One would think it had been to their interest 
had Socialists said: ‘‘ Our programme is not Utopian, for see how, in 
convents, men and women can live happily under conditions which 
insure equality by abolishing private property.” To this it might be 
replied that such a régime may be practicable where exceptional natures 
have freely subjected themselves to it, but that it may not be accept- 
able to the general public with their very different aspirations. But 
there is no need for us to bring forward this refutation, since the 
Socialist programme, far from holding up the existence and prosperity 
of monastic orders as an argument in its favour, regards them as a rule 
with contempt and enmity. A fact that adds to their other in- 
consistencies. 

The chapters of M. Pareto’s book which are devoted to theoretical 
systems, divided as we have stated above, will give most umbrage to 
the apostles of Socialism, but will afford most satisfaction to the more 
impartial among them. The author’s rigorous logic gets often a fine 
opportunity. It is only to be regretted that the general conclusions of 
the work are not more compactly brought together. The reader has to 
take the trouble to collect them himself, and has some title to complain. 
The economy in method would probably have been different had the 
book, prior to publication, not existed as a “ course,’’ as a series of oral 
lessons addressed to the youthful audience of a Swiss university. 
This is no doubt responsible for its material structure, and for what 
cne may call the decentralised form of the work. The professor who 
comes but one or two hours in the week into contact with his pupils is, 
on that account, induced to arrange his expositions otherwise than the 
writer who compiles a book in the silence and seclusion of the study. 
The latter reserves his theoretical or practical conclusions for the last 
chapter. . The professor cannot keep his hearers waiting for these till 
months have passed, but is constrained by force of circumstances to 
sow them here and there as he goes along. 

We would gladly ask M. Pareto when another edition is due, to 
decide, in the second volume, to let synthesis definitely follow analysis. 
None better than he could show how all the Socialist systems, whether 
radically subversive or moderate in character, have this in common, 
that they abstract the real nature of man such as we see it, ever the 
same, from century to century, from one people to another. The 
Thomas Mores, the Jean Jacques Rousseaus, the Proudhons of the 
twentieth century are no less chimerical in their conceptions than the 
originals whom we know. All of them, more or less, make laws for 
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fictitious beings who bear only an external resemblance to us.’ How 
can one fail to understand that, from the day when work would no 
longer have, as an incentive, personal interest or family interest, the 
general strenuousness would suddenly falter, and production, whatever 
process were adopted, would be reduced toa minimum? This would 
involve, after a brief interval, the ruin of humanity and the break-up 
of civilisation. Some among us who will prove reformers have not 
failed to discern this truth, and have shaped their course accordingly. 
Envy is a sentiment so easily excited, without external fostering, that 
it might be possible to find a majority ready to choose general destitu- 
tion, 2 common scarcity, in preference to the fearful contrast prevailing 
between the deprivations of the poor and the luxury of the millionaire. 
But if a levelling collectivism were carried into effect, it would 
quickly dash itself against a more perilous rock than the swift im- 
poverishment of the human race. It is evident that persuasion 
alone would be powerless to realise and to maintain the universal 
equalisation. To silence protest and to break down resistance, 
coercion, if not terror, would have to be applied, and applied 
everywhere, not only in the law-court and the barracks, but in the 
workshop, the farm, and even within the home. It would be the 
régime of the penitentiary, but very slightly mitigated. Society would 
find itself divided into two camps: the gaolers and the prisoners. 
Can it be believed that the people, poorer and more oppressed, as a 
whole, than ever, would better tolerate the yoke of Socialist 
mandarinism, than the supremacy of a hereditary aristocracy or the 
plutocratic autocracy of to-day? Were it not that the experiment 
of Collectivism would cost the world too dear, one could wish to see 
it tried, if only to open eyes that are hypnotised by a vain dream. 
The demonstration would be more convincing and more decisive than 
any that the books can show. A. DE FoviLLe 
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THE NEW GERMAN TARIFF. 


THE German Tariff Bill, whose main provisions and bearings | 
explained in the Economic Journat of March last, passed into law in 
December under circumstances that promise ill for that ‘‘ economic 
equilibrium ’’ which the Imperial Chancellor was concerned not to 
disturb too violently. Disturbance of some sort there was bound to 
be, for the Government’s prime motive in revising the Customs 
Tariff was to increase the agricultural duties, and so to appease the 
renewed clamour of the agrarian interests for further protection. A 
simultaneous increase of the industrial duties was also proposed, but 
ouly as a set-off against the additional burdens which dearer food and 
higher wages might be expected to impose upon the manufacturing 
classes. Had they been allowed to choose between higher duties all round 
and no change at all, the latter would probably have elected to remain 
as they were; but as the agrarians were bent on having an increased 
price for their corn, the industrialists accepted their share of the 
spoil as a matter of policy, and for doing so no one can reasonably 
blame them. 

Where the mercantile classes generally have cause for special 
dissatisfaction is in the way in which the Tariff Bill was forced 
through its final stages without the slightest consideration for their 
wishes, convenience, or interests. The proceedings in Committee were 
a muddle from beginning to end. When the new Tariff was origin- 
ally introduced, the Imperial Chancellor, in commending its moderation, 
declared that it had been made as protective as possible, and that 
even as the duties then stood he would barely be able to conclude 
new commercial treaties. The Government did their best to keep 
the Committee in hand, but neither moderation nor discretion has 
ever characterised the agrarians, and alteration afteralteration wasintro- 
duced of a kind not only contrary to the lines laid down by Count von 
Biilow as unalterable, but absolutely unworkable in practice. When 
at last the Bill emerged from Committee, no time remained for 
reconsideration in the full House, if it was to be got through before 
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the end of the session, and to make matters worse the temper of the 
popular parties had now been thoroughly aroused by the selfish policy 
pursued by the interests upon whose support the Government were 
dependent for a majority. Hence came about the irritating mimic 
coup @état of December 13, when, in accordance with prior agree- 
ment, a majority composed ad hoc, and consisting of the Clerical, 
Conservative, and National Liberal fractions, passed the Bill en bloc, 
as revised by Committee, directly the schedule of agricultural duties 
had been disposed of. The effect was to prevent discussion of any 
one of the nine hundred odd duties affecting industry and-manufacture, 
a proceeding as objectionable from the standpoint of constitutional 
principle as it was inimical to the economic interests of the country. 

If Count von Bilow made one statement oftener and more 
emphatically than another in the scores of speeches which he has devoted 
to the subject during the past year, it was that on no account could or 
would the Government assent to any increase of minimum agricultural 
duties laid down in the original draft of the Tariff. Moreover, he denied 
that any statesman within the Reichstag or without had capacity 
enough to conclude commercial treaties on the basis of duties further 
increased. If Count von Biilow can be bound to his earlier utterances, 
he has deliberately committed nimself to an impossible task, for not only 
have the agrarians demanded higher duties on grain, but the Govern- 
ment have conceded them. The old duties as adjusted for treaty 
purposes are : Rye, 35s. per ton, wheat, 35s., barley, 20s., and oats, 
28s. The Government proposed to fix these duties for the future at 
some figure between minimum and maximum rates of 50s. and 60s. in 
the case of rye and oats, 55s. and 65s. in the case of wheat, and 30s. and 
40s. in the case of barley, while introducing a duty of 60s. upon hops. 
During the Committee consideration of the Bill, however, the 
agrarians succeeded in getting the minimum rate for rye increased 
from 50s. to 55s., and that for wheat from 55s. to 60s. On second 
reading, these alterations were sustained in the Reichstag, but by- 
the terms of the compromise arranged between the Government and 
the Conservative-Clerical Cartel over the heads of the extreme protec- 
tionists most of the minimum duties originally proposed were agreed 
to. The chief exception was the increase of the minimum duty upon 
barley used for brewing purposes from 30s. to 40s. per ton, while in 
the case of barley used for fodder, and also of cattle and meat, the 
principle of minimum duties was abandoned. All the other alterations, 
however impracticable, were accepted as they stood. 

As it now stands the Tariff pleases no one. The agrarians still 
maintain that it does not give them all the protection they need. 
The professional and working classes have nothing to gain but 
everything to lose by it, since as consumers, their interest is 
obviously a free and open market. It was asa sop to the working 
classes, indeed, that the Government nominally accepted a provision 
introduced by the Clericals to the effect that any increase in the 
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revenue from duties on food and the necessaries of life should be 
passed to a fund which should be used at some future time for the 
support of widows and orphans. The proposal was _ generally 
recognised as a mere ruse, and though the Imperial Chancellor 
professed sympathy with it he is hardly likely to act upon it. The 
truth is that the Empire will for a long time need all the revenue it 
can raise, for there was a deficit in 1902 of £3,000,000, which followed 
one in 1901 of £2,400,000, while the Estimates for the present 
year contemplate a further deficit of £6,000,000, making three successive 
deficits to an aggregate of 114 million pounds. On the other hand, the 
commercial classes, though they stand to benefit by the increase of 
many of the industrial duties, fear that the retaliatory policy upon 
which other States are sure to embark will more than neutralise that 
advantage. 

It isimpossible to withhold from Count von Biilow a certain mitigated 
sympathy. His position has throughout been a difficult and a disagree- 
able one. With no natural love for the agrarians, with a very natural 
dislike of their predatory instincts, he yet clings to the Ministerial 
superstition that in Germany in general, but in Prussia in particular, 
Junkerdom is the foundation of Monarchy and the bulwark of law and 
order, and therefore that political interest requires that the State 
shall do for Junkerdom what it does for no other section of the 
community. Yet after he had exerted himself, at no small sacrifice of 
popularity and of statesmanlike prestige, to satisfy the demands of 
the agrarian classes, it was hard that the petted protégés of successive 
Governments, from the days of Bismarck downwards, should ungrate- 
fully turn upon and rend him. When a speaker upon the Right 
speculated upon the more benevolent disposition of a future Imperial 
Chancellor, Count von Biilow retorted truly and with pardonable 
warmth ; ‘ It will be long before an Imperial Chancellor does again 
for agriculture what I have done by introducing this Tariff Bill.” 

The next stage in the Tariffs eventful history is the revision of the 
existing commercial treaties, to which, indeed, it was an __ ssential 
preliminary, for upon the basis of the maximum customs duties, nego- 
tiation with other countries will proceed, Tor this reason the date for 
the coming in operation of the Tariff has purposely been left unsettled. 
Attempts were unwisely made in several quarters, from motives which 
were variously benevolent and obstructive, to bind the Government to 
a fixed year, month, and day, but any such mechanical precision would 
obviously, by limiting their freedom, have prejudiced the Government 
in their negotiations over the pending new treaties, and the Imperial 
Chancellor successfully demanded an entirely free hand in the matter. 
The date will, therefore, be fixed at convenience by Imperial decree, 
though no cne expects that the Tariff can come generally into force until 
1905 or 1906. 

The real tug-of-war now begins for the German Government, and 
upon the sagacity and shrewdness of the agents to whom is committed 
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the delicate office of conciliating the contracting Powers, much of the 
success of German foreign trade for years to come willdepend. In 1900 
Germany imported food stuffs and luxuries tothe value of £88,000,000, but 
all these things shecould not dowithout. She also imported raw materials 
for industrial purposes to the value of £140,000,000, these consisting of 
cotton, wool, copper, &c., so that here, too, she could not help herself. 
Of manufactured goods she imported only to the value of £60,000,000. 
On the other hand she exported food stuffs and luxuries to the small 
value of £26,000,000, raw materials to the value of less than 
£56,000,000, but manufactured goods to the value of nearly 
£150,000,000. These figures show how largely Germany depends upon 
her industrial export trade, and it is this trade which is more or less at 
stake. 

Anxiety is chiefly entertained touching the attitude of Russia, 
Austria and the United States. The late Count Caprivi, who may be 
regarded as the author of Germany’s more liberal system of commercial 
treaties, once declared that a new Tariff, imposing increased duties, 
was the worst possible preparation for negotiations of this kind, since 
it was bound to act as a warning to other States to increase their own 
Tariffs as well. Two of the countries named have already given point 
to this piece of political philosophy. Russia has informed Germany 
that she, too, is reluctantly compelled to increase her Tariff, and that 
the duties which have been specially selected for increase happen to 
be those which fall on industrial imports received from Germany. At 
present the idea is to increase these some two hundred fold, though if 
extenuating circumstances should be shown to exist during the negotia- 
tions over a new treaty there might be a disposition to moderate this 
high figure. Austria-Hungary has followed suit with a threat of 
retaliation equally drastic, the literal execution of which is, of course, 
contingent in the same way upon the turn which the pending negotia- 
tions take. However friendly the outward relationships of the respective 
Governments may be, there is every reason to believe that Russia will 
press her neighbour to the utmost, knowing as she does her own 
importance as a market for Germany’s industrial products. That 
Russia will give as good as she gets is also the conclusion to be drawn 
from the acute Tariff war which preceded the conclusion of the 
existing treaty between these two countries. In Germany it is 
generally anticipated that the Government will be only too willing 
to reduce the agricultural duties to the utmost limit rather than tempt 
Russia to resort to extreme measures of reprisal. The anticipation 
already fills the ultra-protectionists with justifiable alarm, and causes 
them to protest in advance that they have been betrayed. What it 
fails to do is to convince them of the absurdity and futility of Tariff 
warfare, which, after all, would be far more to the purpose. 

In Austria and Hungary the prevailing feeling is that while the 
difficulties attending the conclusion of new commercial treaties wil 
ultimately be overcome, the Dual Monarchy will probably come out of the 
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negotiations second best. It is also quite possible that Austria may be 
compelled to reconsider the basis of her treaty arrangements with other 


countries, and especially with Italy, Switzerland, and the Balkan 
States. 

The United States has not as yet shown its hand, and therein it 
probably does well. Speaking in the Prussian Diet a few months ago, 
Jaron von Rheinbaben, the Minister of Finanes, declared that the one 
dark spot on the horizon of Prussia’s economic life was the United 
States, for no one could say how long America’s present imports would 
last, and the time might come when instead of purchasing German 
goods she would send her own products to compete in the German 
markets. What applies to Prussia applies equally to the whole 
Empire. America is, in fact, at present one of Germany’s most 
important customers, and any change in the commercial relationships 
of the two countries will almost inevitably be to Garmany’s prejudice. 
From America, Germany must purchase cotton and other raw 
materials, while America, thanks to her unequalled natural resources, 
is becoming more and more self-supporting. 

Meanwhile, the same parties which passed the Tariff by the 
arbitrary stifling of all discussion are straining every effort to induce 
the Government to withdraw the “most favoured nation” treatment 
from all countries where experience shows that such treatment has 
been prejudicial to German interests. The proposal is specially aimed 
against the United States, in the treatment of which it is held that the 
Government have in the past been too compliant, but practical men of 
affairs look upon any such proposal with apprehension. All that the 
Government have done is to promise that wherever the ‘“ most 
favoured nation ’’ clause comes up the circumstances of the case shall 
be carefully considered with a view to conceding no advantage 
unnecessarily, though Count von Biilow has admitted that the principle 
of ‘‘ most favoured nation” treatment could not be abandoned without 
dealing a severe blow to German commerce in all parts of the world. 
This latest reactionary movement has brought into renewed activity 
the Commmercial Treaties Association, an organisation of business 
men which was formed some years ago for the purpose of bringing the 
masses of the voters to a recognition of the importance of pacific 
trade relationships with other countries. It advocates the conclusion 
of treaties for long periods, so that commerce may be subject to as few 
disturbances as possible. The Association has nearly 20,000 members 
who as industrialists and merchants employ a million and a half of 
people, though they claim to represent the economic interests of three 
times that number, without taking into account the consuming public. 
The Association is a practical protest against the insensate folly and 
the unconscionable egoism of the agrarian party, which, rather than 
sacrifice any one of its extreme demands, would see the country plunged 
into a war of tariffs from which she could not by any possibility 
emerge, whatever the issue, without suffering irreparable injury. The 
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Conservative leader in the Reichstag contemptuously declared, indeed, 
that he “ had not the slightest fear” of such an encounter, but fear 
has never been a characteristic of his party so long as the interests at 
stake were not its own. 

At the moment Germany’s economic prospects are far from hopeful, 
for the Tariff troubles come on the top of an industrial and commercial 
depression which has lasted over two years and still shows no signs of 
relaxation. The textile industry complains that last year was the 
worst experienced fora decade. The mechanical trades generally report 
a diminished demand both in the home and foreign markets, and 
while there has been greater activity in the coal and iron industries 
since last autumn, thanks to larger exports, the extra trade has 
admittedly been done at unremunerative rates. There isa great amount 
of unemployed iabour in all parts of the country, and relief works have 
been opened in many of the large towns. In a memorial presented 
to the Imperial Government last November the Commercial Treaties 
Association took a very gloomy view of the situation. ‘“ Notwithstand- 
ing the considerable export trade which is still conducted under the 
protection of the existing treaties of commerce,’’ says this document, 
“German industry in its most productive branches is suffering from 
want of employment in a high degree, from widespread want of work 
for those whom it employs, and from reduction of wages. The spirit 
of enterprise is practically extinct, new plant is hardly anywhere 
being acquired, and manufacturing premises are hardly anywhere 
being extended. Moreover, the efforts of employers at least to keep 
their works going have resulted, especially in the case of syndicated 
industries, in the exportation of large portions of their productions at 
unprecedentedly low prices—a procedure which, if it were to last much 
longer, must inflict the gravest damage upon the German economic 
body and entail consequences which would exercise a_ prejudicial 
influence for decades, The present melancholy situation has, therefore, 
a significance which is not merely transitory, but is of decisive import- 
ance for the whole future of Germany as a world-power.” 

This document was drawn up just before the Tariff Bill was 
passed, and though the uncertainty which then prevailed as to the 
issue of the controversy has disappeared it is safe to say that the 
economic outlook is now worse rather than better. 

Witui1amM Harsutt Dawson 


MUNICIPAL PoLicy AND STATE ConTROL 


THE controversy in regard to the municipalisation of public services 
has shown recently a strong tendency to change its character. The 
problem is coming to be argued less on theoretical grounds, and more 
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as a matter of practical expediency. In this it only shares in the 
change coming over the discussion of the larger question of which it 
forms part, the question of national economic policy. There has long 
been in Great Britain a steady, though gradual movement away from 
the old Laissez-Faire theories, of which Free-Trade—the non-restric- 
tion of commerce—was only a part. State intervention in the form 
(among others) of factory legislation has been generally approved as 
a measure necessary for the protection and promotion of public health, 
that is, as a means of securing national efliciency ; and now there is a 
vrowing belief that, for the same reason, the state must interfere much 
more actively in matters of commerce. Two things have helped to 
bring about this state of the popular mind—first, the realisation that 
the benefits of free competition, even where they exist, are far from 
being unmixed with evil; and second, the idea that for a nation con- 
siderations of political power may be more important, under some 
circumstances, than considerations of economic plenty. So, consciously 
or unconsciously, we have commenced to seek a middle term between 
Laissez-Faire and Free Trade on one side, and State Control and 
Protection on the other. 

It seems probable that this attitude towards national economic 
questions is to be ascribed, in part at least, to the growth of municipal- 
isation, which has accustomed the nation to an amount of state inter- 
vention unimagined thirty years ago. Local authorities came early 
to the conviction that competition in the supply of local public services 
—water-supply, lighting, means of transit—was very seldom effectual ; 
that in fact almost all such services tend to become monopolies.!. They 
thought that for the sake of efficiency in local administration, inter- 
ference on their part in the management of such services was absolutely 
necessary. The tendency in Great Britain has been, therefore, for 
local public services to be only for a short time, if at all, uncontrolled ; 
then for the state,? or the local authorities, to impose conditions more 
or less rigorous ; and then for the services to be municipalised, that is, 
to pass under the ownership and management of the local authorities.* 
This is also the case outside Great Britain. In Prussia not only is a 
strict regulation of private companies supplying public services 
exercised by local authorities, but municipal ownership has greatly 
developed as part of the deliberate policy of a bureaucracy altogether 
anti-socialistic in its ideas, but eager for the efficient discharge of the 
tasks of local administration.! France has not yet gone beyond the 


' Cf. the case of the London Water aud Gas Companies. 

* The state may impose a limit on charges or profits. It does this in some 
cases in Great Britain, and even many of the American state legislatures fix gas- 
charges, 

* The condition of things under which municipalities own, but do not work 
these enterprises, has usually been very short-lived. 

+ When so much is talked of ‘municipal socialism,” it is well to remember that 
to an ordinary German town administrator the term would have little or no mean- 
ing. 


No. 49.—Vvob. Xl. 
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control stage, save in a few cases, but even in that country there is in 
the large towns a considerable movement towards municipalisation 
And everywhere the chief argument advanced is efficiency and 
expediency.! But although widely adopted and continued for some 
time with a large amount of popular approval, this whole policy has 
again been challenged recently ; but (as already remarked) the old line 
of opposition to it has been abandoned. There is a general agreement 
that the municipalisation of some services, e.g. water-supply, is 
advisable?; and the controversy, therefore, is not concerned with a 
general principle, but with particular applications of it. The charge 
against the municipalities is that they seek to undertake many services 
which are not suitable for public ownership; that in this process they 
have undertaken greater tasks than they can satisfactorily discharge ; 
that their financial policy has been generally reckless and extravagant. 
Without sharing the alarmist views current in some circles, it is never- 
theless possible to recognise the necessity for an attempt to formulate 
the lines on which municipal policy may safely proceed, and tu devise 
ome more adequate method of control than at present exists. 

The theoretical line of division between services which may and 
may not be municipalised having been abandoned, a practical distinction 
has to be sought; and that means that each case must be considered 
separately and on its own merits. But it seems possible to formulate 
certain general principles which may help to determine the decision. 
In regard to any one proposal, there are two questions which must be 
answered: (i) Is the provision of the public service in question likely 
to promote municipal efficiency? (ii) Can such provision be properly 
made, and the undertaking conducted in a satisfactory manner, by the 
municipality which makes the proposal ? 

There are two cases in which municipalisation will primd facie 
promote efficiency. The first is when the particular public service 
under discussion in any way concerns public health. Whatever theories 
one may have as to the origin and first principles of local self- 
government, it is perfectly clear that considerations of public 
health, and the necessity of providing for its maintenance, have been 
the determining force in the development of our modern local 
authorities in Great Britain, and in the extension of their powers. It 
is reasonable to assume the continuance of this process, and it may 
safely be asserted that any service which can be shown to be likely, if 
properly administered, to promote public health is, other things being 
equal, a fit subject for municipalisation. And the second case is that 
in which the public service clearly involves the control of the streets. 
This is a mere matter cf convenience; the proper maintenance of 
highways is most important, and the difficulties arising from a divided 


1 In the United States municipalisation has made little progress, chiefly owing 
to (i) the imposition of a somewhat arbitrary debt limit, (ii) the power of private 
companies, (iii) the general distrust of city councils. 

* Cf. The evidence before the Municipal Trading Committee, 1900. 
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control are very serious, and unhappily too well known to need 
illustration. 

There are, of course, certain services which come under both these 
heads, which affect both public health and the control of the streets. 
Such are water-supply and lighting (this latter helping also in the 
discharge of another duty of local authorities, the protection of life 
and property). In the case of tramways the chief consideration is the 
advantage of the complete control of busy thoroughfares by the local 
authority which is responsible for the management of traffic and the 
upkeep of the streets ; but the advantage to public health of a system 
of tramways relieving the pressure of population on the central 
districts of a city, may also be alleged. In the matter of housing, on 
the other hand, the health consideration is supreme. If private enter- 
prise shows itself unable or unwilling to provide sufficient house 
accommodation to enable all persons to live under such sanitary 
conditions as the state deems necessary, then the state, through the 
local authorities, may find itself compelled to make good the deficiency. 

When we pass to the question of the ability of a locality to under- 
take the work proposed, a number of considerations present themselves. 
The first and most important of these is concerned with local finance, 
a subject on which much has been written lately, particularly in 
regard to the growth of local expenditure and indebtedness. In 
1874-5 the amount raised by public rates of all kinds was £19,198,579 ; 
in 1898-9 it was £38,602,673, an increase of just over one hundred 
per cent. In regard to debt, it is stated that in 1875 the outstanding 
debt of the cities and towns of England and Wales was twenty-six 
million pounds /ess than the rateable value, while at present it is one 
hundred millions more.t The total outstanding debt in 1898-9 was 
€276,229,048 ; to-day it is a little over three hundred millions. ‘These 
figures are certainly serious, but it must be remembered that of the 
total debt nearly one-half (at least 121 millions out of 276) has been 
expended on enterprises, such as waterworks, gasworks, harbours and 
docks, which are, or should be, remunerative. Of the remainder, very 
much has been incurred compulsorily, to enable local authorities to 
carry out the orders of the central government in regard to highways, 
sewerage, schools and asylums. And a considerable amount of it is 
indirectly remunerative in the sense that it saves expenditure elsewhere. 
A good system of sewerage means less money spent in combating 
infectious diseases, and a municipal slaughter-house facilitates 
inspection of meat. But nevertheless it is certainly true that there is 
every reason for great care.2~ In any proposal, attention must be paid 
to the amount of debt to be incurred, to the relation of the total debt 
of the authority to its assets and rateable values, to the arrangements 


' Bassett, in The Investor's Chronicle, July, 1902. 
? It is alleged that the general fall in the value of corporation stocks in thy 
last few years has been due not so much to the general conditions of the money 


market as to the continual_new loan issues of the great towns. 
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for the payment of interest, the provision of a sinking fund, and the 
allowance for depreciation. This last is of particular importance. A 
reduction of the total debt of a municipality is of course only possible 
if such an allowance for depreciation is made that when the sinking 
fund has cleared off the original debt, no new debt need be incurred to 
replace works and machinery. And in any case sufficient allowance for 
depreciation ought to be made to obviate the necessity of new loans 
before the old ones are discharged ; and according to the best estimates 
the period of years appointed for the repayment of municipal loans 
is in the case of most enterprises considerably longer than the lifetime 
of the machinery for which the debt has been incurred.! It is evident 
also from the returns that most municipalities have not made sufficient 
allowances, and have preferred to meet the cost of replacement out of 
new loans and not out of the proceeds of the undertaking itself. 

The sole justification for municipal ownership is the better service 
and greater convenience of the citizens. Therefore a municipality, in 
any one of its undertakings, does not so much sell an article as render 
a service, just as the State renders a service by the Post Office. And 
the charge made should be fixed on that principle, that is, it should be 
a fee, not a price ; defining a fee as a compulsory payment based on an 
attempt to levy the charge’ only where a special benefit is conferred, and 
intended to cover but not exceed the cost of the service rendered. This 
does not absolutely exclude a profit ; the Post Office charges are intended 
to be fees, but the state makes a small profit. And just as the profit on 
the Post Office makes a certain amount of state taxation unnecessary, 
so the profit on a municipal enterprise might reasonably go to the relief 
of rates. It is, after all, only another form of indirect taxation. Or 
it might be allocated to services, such as the provision of recreation, 
which at present either are ultra vires or impossible without a charge 
upon the rates. But that is a matter which each municipality could 
be allowed to decide for itself. And where this principle is adopted, 
municipal ownership and working is altogether distinct from ordinary 
“trading,” a term which, indeed, cannot be properly applied to it, for 
it is governed by totally different considerations. But there are also 
some services which are not remunerative, which are not even self- 
supporting, but are held to be essential because they are connected 
with public health. It seems not improbable that we shall have to 
place housing in this category, and allow a loss to fall on the rates. 
In certain cases also (where great works have to be undertaken) it may 
be necessary to treat water-supply in the same way. We cannot 
make a theoretical classification of remunerative and unremunerative 
enterprises ; each case must be decided according to its own special 
circumstances. But we may insist that no support from the rates 
shall be given to enterprises which could be conducted with financial 
success by a private company; and that a municipality already 

' This is particularly the case in electrical undertakings, in which many experts 
would allow a depreciation rate of 10 per cent. 
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heavily burdened shall not undertake a Service involving a charge upon 


the rates unless a very strong case can be made out for it. 

There is one other point in regard to finance. Complaints are 
frequently made (particularly by electricians) of the jealousy of local 
authorities towards private enterprise, and their strong anxiety to 
avoid competition. The question is very difficult, but it certainly 
seems that where Parliament has allowed a municipality to incur large 
debt for an enterprise, until that debt is paid off the municipality has 
a right to expect Parliament to protect it against anything which seems 
likely to threaten its financial position. For example, if a municipality, 
with parliamentary approval, has incurred a heavy debt for gasworks, 
and is threatened with the opposition of an electric lighting company, 
then if it desires only to stave off competition till it has paid off its 
debt, it is entitled to the support of the legislature. But in that case 
it may reasonably be required to discharge the debt on the gasworks 





entirely within a fixed period.! 

In the matter of local circumstances there is another set of con- 
siderations. Attention must in every case be given to the executive 
ability of the particular local authority concerned. Account must be 
taken of the business experience and skill which is at the disposal of 
the authority, of the probability if it will conduct the enterprise at least 
as well as a private company, of its readiness to avail itself of expert 
services. Clearly far greater powers can safely be entrusted to a large 
town than to an urban district; but more than that, there are 
differences between the large towns themselyes—in the character of 
the population, the composition of the council, the general conduct of 
local affairs; and all these help to determine the ability of the local 
authorities to do properly the work which they*desire to undertake. 
Finally, care is needed that the authority really intends to make use 
of the powers for which it applies; an end must be put to the system 
by which local authorities have secured powers, not to use them, but 
to keep out private companies.” 

All these various points, then, must be considered*; but is it 
possible to devise any method of control which secures due attention 
for them in each application for fresh powers? Our present methods 


1 Parliament does often act ina protective manner. A recent example may be 
given. The metropolitan borough of Bermondsey includes two districts formerly 
separate,—Bermondsey and Rotherhithe. The old Bermondsey Vestry undertook 
electric lighting ; but Parliament refused to give the new Borough Council power 
to extend its operations into Rotherhithe, as private companies were already in 
the field there. So the Council now supplies one part of its borough, and not the 
other. 

2 This has undoubtedly been the case where local authorities possessing gasworks 
have desired to prevent the competition of electric lighting companies, They have 
secured provisional orders for electric lighting, and then not used them, 

3 There are other questions, such as areas, joint-boards, the relations of a city 
to the smaller and rural authorities around it: but these are matters which do not 
affect the general question vof localeability. 
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of control are admittedly unsatisfactory. Private Bill procedure, which 
is the form taken by the legislative control, is very costly, and has 
other serious defects. The various Select Committees on Private Bills 
do not necessarily adopt any common line of action.) There is not 
always an adequate report of the Bill from the government department 
concerned, and the Select Committees of the Lords are not even bound 
to notice such reports as are presented. Moreover the evidence given 
before the Joint Committee on Municipal Trading shows that the 
powers of the Lord Chairman in the House of Lords and the Chairman 
of Committees in the Commons have in practice, in the matter of 
Private Bills, become too arbitrary. Apparently they can, if they think 
fit, absolutely prevent a new proposal from coming before the Houses 
at all. The administrative control of the government departments 
(exercised chiefly, so far as we are at present concerned, in regard to 
Provisional Orders) and the financial control over loans, are alike too 
limited in scope. They pay attention to special points only; they 
consider each separate proposal of a municipality by itself and cannot 
deal with those general considerations which have been set forth 
above. And administrative control by itself tends to become too 
bureaucratic and conservative ; and for a decentralisation of control 
—the transference to the County Councils of the supervisory powers 
exercised by the Local Government Board over the smaller authorities 
—we are not yet ready. On the whole, we must keep our system of 
parliamentary or legislative control; but it may be improved, and the 
recently established Committee on Scottish Private Bills points the 
way to a new and better arrangement for England and Wales. 
Following that example there should be established a Standing 
Committee consisting of members of both houses, together with a 
minority of persons nominated by the County Councils Association, 
the Association of Municipal Councils, and the Local Government 
3oard.2 To that Standing Committee all proposals of local authorities 
should go,? and the cost of applications should be greatly reduced. ' 
It should decide in full meeting all applications involving hitherto 
unheard-of powers, and any-points referred to it by any of its sub- 
committees. It should deal with all separate ordinary applications 
(i.e. proposals not involving novel powers) by sub-committees, each 
including representatives of both classes of the members of the 


1 The recent action of the committees on London Tube Railways is an encourag- 
ing sign of better things. 

* All the non-parliamentary members of the Scottish Committee are appointed b 
the Secretary for Scotland, who usually chooses persons experienced in local 
administration (such as ex-provosts). But the English Local Government Board 
is not on nearly such good terms with the local authorities as is the Scottish 
Board. 

* Just as all Bills containing clauses affecting sanitation or police go, or did go 
until recently, to the Police and Sanitary Committee of the Commons, 

+ The Scottish Committee holds its inquiries ‘‘locally,’”’ which greatly reduces 
the cost of appearing before it. 
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Committee. The Committee and its sub-committees should be required 
to have before them in all cases two reports—one from the department 
which exercises financial control (the Local Government Board) dealing 
with the finance of the proposal and the position of the local authority 
concerned, and the second dealing with the general question from any 
other government department (Home Office, Board of Trade, etc.) 
interested in the matter. 

For the guidance of this Committee certain definite instructions 
could be formulated. It should be required—(i) to decide if there is 
primd-facie a case for municipalisation ; this would be settled by the 
general considerations indicated earlier in this article. (ii) To examine 
the general character and qualifications of the local authority which is 
applying for power. Such a task would be greatly simplified if in some 
future rearrangement of English local government control could be 
decentralised, and some at least of the powers of the Local Government 
Board transferred to the County Councils, which are better acquainted 
with local conditions than any central authority can possibly be.! 
They could then report to the Committee on any proposal of an inferior 
local authority. But for the present the Committee would have to be 
authorised to hear objections to the grant of new powers, based on 
the unsuccess of the municipality in the work which it already has.? 
This part of the Committee’s work would undoubtedly be hard, but 
not impossible. (iii) To decide if a particular enterprise shall or shall 
not be classed as remunerative, and to require that in all remunerative 
enterprises the principle of a fee rather than a price shall be followed 
whenever possible. (iv) To require that the accounts of each separate 
undertaking shall be kept by themselves, and as fully and distinctly 
as those of a similar enterprise conducted by a private firm; that they 
shall be subject to an accountant’s audit, in which special regard shall 
be paid to the provision made for sinking fund and depreciation—and 
it should be required that a copy of the accountant’s report be sent to 
the controlling authority. (v) To fix a reasonable limit of time within 
which the local authority shall make use of its powers, or (unless it 
can show good cause for delay) have them revoked. 

In a country like England political traditions will not allow a 
government department to exercise powers of control anything like so 
great as those wielded by the bureaucracy of France or Germany. 
Any considerable development of administrative control is probably 
out of the question here; all that can be done is to reorganise the 
system of legislative (parliamentary) control. The scheme here 


1 It will be remembered that such a transference was contemplated originally 
when the Act of 1888 established the County Councils. 

* Irresponsible opposition could be prevented by the requirement, that unsuccess- 
ful objectors might at the discretion of the committee be required to pay the costs 


incurred in encountering their objections. 
3 Besides this, there is no reason why the municipalities should any longer be 
xempted from the Local Government Board audit. 
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suggested would, it is believed, strengthen the control exercised by 
the central government and check any undue haste towards municipal- 
isation, secure proper attention to the various aspects of the problem, 
and particularly to finance; whilst at the same time it would restore 
public confidence to the work of the municipalities and give to that 
work full opportunities for reasonable development. 

Percy ASHLEY 


THE PROJECTED STATISTICAL ENQUIRY OF THE ‘‘ SOCIETA 
UMANITARIA’”’ OF MILAN. 


ELEVEN years ago Prospero Moisé Loria, a Milanese citizen, left 
the whole of his property, amounting to about £400,000, to found a 
charity for the benefit of his fellow-citizens. His hope seems to have 
been to find work for the unemployed, especially by the foundation 
of ‘Houses of Labour,’ where men in want of work could find 
materials and an organization to market their produce. The idea of 
course proved incapable of realization, and for some years the trustees 
—hampered too by lawsuits with claimants to the property—did little 
or nothing, while the fund of the charity steadily accumulated, till 
it now stands at about £500,000. Two or three years ago the charity 
passed into the hands of trustees belonging to the ‘ popular parties,” 
especially the socialists, and they determined to use it for the pro- 
motion of labour organization. But they saw that no effective action 
was possible till the conditions of the problem were better known. 
Hence they are putting aside for the present almost every other 
object, and utilizing the charity for elaborate statistical enquiries. 
The enquiries are organized by a Labour Bureau (wffizio del lavoro) in 
close connection with the Milanese Chamber of Labour, which is the 
centre of the local labour organizations. The Bureau is controlled by 
a Council, which is for the most part elected by the Chamber of 
Labour and the Peasant Leagues of Upper Italy. They have 
appointed as Director Signor Lorenzoni, the author of a very able 
work on agricultural co-operation in Germany. Ten commissioners 
have been selected, the good-will of the municipality has been secured, 
and, in spite of their ultimate aim, they appear to have obtained 
promises of assistance from many of the employers. 

They are at work now on two concurrent enquiries. The first and 
less difficult is an industrial census of Milan, to be taken this spring. 
The estimated working-class population of the city is about 200,000, 
and it is intended to obtain exact particulars as to the economic 
position of every individual (it may be assumed, children excluded) 
by a house to house census, to be carried out by 100 enumerators. 
The results are to be checked by the schedules of the general census 
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of 1901 and other information collected by the municipal statistical 
office. It is hoped to obtain similar returns for the large number of 
non-resident workmen, who live in the neighbourhood and only come 
into Milan for the day’s work, by asking employers and co-operative 
societies to distribute schedules among them, The whole cost of the 
enquiry is estimated to amount to £700. 

The schedule of enquiry is as follows :— 

1. Name. 2. Sex, and whether married or single. 3. Date of 
birth. 4. Birth-place. 5. How long resident in Milan, and whether 
permanently or part of the year. 6. Trade. 7. Place of employ- 
ment. 8. If working at home, whether for self or employer, and if 
latter, whom. 9. Daily wage. 10. Any piece-work, and if so, average 
daily wage. 11. Whether out of employment. 12. If so, whether on 
account of sickness. 13. Or want of work. 14. Or on strike. 15. 
Or through not being taken back after a strike. 16. Or for any other 
cause. 17. Do you live at home, or at an inn, or in lodgings? Fo 
the Head of the Family.—18. How many rooms do you occupy? 19. 
Number of individuals occupying them. 

From these schedules and other information, which will be obtained 





from Trade Unions and others, the Bureau intends to publish par- 
ticulars for every trade, as to the number of workpeople, the number 
belonging to Trade Unions, their places of origin, wages, and hours 
of labour, the number of unemployed workpeople, the number work- 
ing respectively in factories and at home, rents and size of houses, 
and family balance sheets. It is proposed that a similar enquiry 
shall be held at the time of the next decennial census in 1911, and 
that in the meantime general information shall be published annually 
as to changes in wages ‘and hours of labour, the number of unemployed 
workpeople, and migration to and from the city. The Bureau re- 
cognizes that even with the greatest care, absolute accuracy cannot 
be obtained, but it relies on its close connection with workingmen’s 
organizations to get the great majority of schedules filled up. It 
intends to use the researches of Messrs. Edgeworth and Bowley to 
calculate the probable errors in the general results, and hopes that 
the thoroughness with which the enquiry will be carried out will in 
its turn throw light on theories of economic probabilities. 

The other enquiry—a much vaster but necessarily less exact one— 
will be into the condition of the agricultural population of Upper 
Italy. For the present it will be confined to labourers on large farms. 
Six travelling commissioners have been appointed and a great number 
of forms for enquiry have been circulated. (Hach commissioner is 
paid £72 a year and travelling expenses—a fairly high salary by an 
Italian standard). The enquiry is to investigate the number of 
agricultural labourers, their organizations, the circulation of labour, 
and whether this is temporary or permanent, wages, and whether in 
money or kind, general habits, condition of dwellings, and family 
budgets. The enquiry will incidentally include similar particulars as 
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to non-agricultural labourers. The schedules for the use of the 
commissioners or for direct enquiry have been very fully and carefully 
drawn up. They are seven in number. 

1. Relates to the general ‘‘ economic, moral, and intellectual condition 
of agricultural labourers.” It asks for particulars in each locality as 
to the number of labourers, (distinguishing those engaged by the 
week, the year, or other periods), the number belonging to unions, 
the nature of the work of men, women, and children respectively, 
any tendency to increase or decrease women’s and children’s’ work, 
agreements and general relations between labourers and employers, 
abundance or scarcity of labour, wages and hours of labour, how far 
wages are paid in kind with detailed particulars, piece-work, profit 
sharing (which is common in Italy) and perquisites, all other sources of 
income, family balance-sheets, houses and general sanitary conditions, 
food, crime, drunkenness, and pauperism, clothes and amusements, 
general moral conditions, political interests, emigration and immigra- 
tion, numbers out of work and causes of want of employment. 

2. Attempts a census of each rural commune. The particulars 
asked for relate to population of different classes (carefully distinguish- 
ing different agricultural classes), distribution and tenure of land, 
emigration and immigration, causes of increase or decrease of popula- 
tion in last 20 years, agricultural returns (crops, sugar-beet and dairy 
industries, number of cattle, agricultural machinery, agricultural 
capital, fertility of soil), changes in methods of agriculture, rural 
industries, food of working population, education, crime and drunken- 
ness, sickness, pauperism and charity, co-operation, communal 
property, and political interests. 

3. Enquires into the position of each Agricultural Labourers’ 
Trade Union. (It should be noted that these ‘‘ Peasant Leagues ”’ 
often include small farmers.) It asks for particulars as to the history 
of the Union, statistics of its members, particulars of its rules and 
financial position, details of its Trade Union, mutual benefit, and 
educational work respectively, whether it has helped to start co-operative 
societies or labour bureaus, its relations with employers, non-unionist 
workmen, and local authorities respectively. 

4. Makes similar enquiries from the Federations of Peasant Trade 
Unions. 

5. Makes similar enquiries from the Federations of non-agricultural 
Trade Unions. 

6. Enquires into the details of every recent agricultural strike, the 
number of strikers, the causes of the strike, its history, its strike-funds, 
whether cases of violence occurred, the attitude of employers, the 
public, the Press, and the authorities respectively, and requires very 
elaborate particulars as to its results. 

7. Makes similar enquiries as to non-agricultural strikes. 

It will give some idea of the thoroughness of this agricultural enquiry 
to mention that the seven schedules referred to contain 937 separate 
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questions. The Bureau has wisely not attempted to predict when it 
will have had time to digest this enormous mass of information and be 
in a position to publish the results. Sooner or later we shall 
have a very valuable monograph on the condition of labour in a big 
industrial city and by far the fullest and most trustworthy information 
which we shall possess on the condition of the peasantry of Upper 
Italy. The two enquiries are to be followed by others as to the 
condition of the métayers. Boxtton Kina 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWER-MAKING: AN ACCOUNT OF THE TRADE, 
AND A PLEA FOR MUNICIPAL TRAINING 


THE first glimpse of girls at work at this delightful trade fills one 
with enthusiasm for it, especially at the contrast it makes with the 
unskilled, rough and dirty trades so often pursued by women. The 
long tables at which the girls sit to work are covered with many- 
coloured fabrics, which their quick fingers twist and pinch into the 
flowers, which are hung, when finished, on wires running the length 
of the tables above their heads. The bright materials in their hands, 
and the rows of flowers above, give a gay and festive appearance to 
the workrooms. 

The processes to be learnt are many, and chiefly done by hand. 
3roadly speaking, all flowers are made on the same principles, but 
each flower requires a different treatment. These principles may be 
taught, and much may be done, by good training to develop the 
intelligent and artistic treatment of the work. The first procass is 
done by men; the fabrics,—muslin, sateen, silk or velvet,—are cut to 
the shape required for the corolla of the flower. A pile of material is 
placed under a mould of the required shape, and the mould is driven 
down on to it, cutting sixteen shapes at once. In a large factory the 
mould descends by machinery, in a small one it is driven by a 
mallet. The men usually do the dying, painting the corollas by brush 
and spreading them on sheets of porous paper to dry in ovens. After this 
the remaining processes are done by women. In the case of some flowers, 
the corolla needs shading, the petals being of a deeper shade at the 
centre of the flower than at the edges. The corolla, when painted and 
dried, is still a flat surface and must by heated irons be pressed into 
the cup shape. Moulds for the purpose are fitted to machines and 
heated ; each petal or corolla is put into the mould and the iron 
descends, making the material take the shape of the mould. The cup 
shape is thus given to the rose leaf. Next comes the process of ‘‘ veining” 
the flower. The corolla is placed on a pad and the worker with a 
kind of goffering iron heated in a gas jet, gives the crinkled appearance 
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the iron on to the flower and pinching the material round it. Then 
the flower is ready to be put together. The stalk, which is made of 
wire, is crowned with the seed vessel and stamens. A touch of 
paste is put on the bottom of the seed-vessel and the corolla is then 
threaded on to the stalk and pressed on to the seed-vessel. The 
calyx or culot is threaded on and fixed in the same manner, and if 
any leaves are needed, they must be wired to the stalk which is then 
ready for covering. Green muslin is rolled round it very deftly and 
tightly—a highly skilled piece of work. Lastly the flower is ready for 
mounting, 7.c. making up sprays or wreaths, and this is the most 
skilled and best paid part of the work. At first it seems a simple 
thing to do, but it is amazing how different a flower appears before it 
is mounted and after. Often the whole style and finish is given to the 
spray by the mounter, a very mediocre flower unmounted, becoming a 
finished and stylish production when mounted. 

From even this cursory description it may be seen how highly 
skilled this trade is. Much of the good work is copied from the 
French models, and can be done by any one who has deft fingers, a 
good training, and will be a faithful copyist. But the possibilities of 
the trade are for those who have a sense of colour and form, which 
enables them to appreciate the exact depth and warmth of colour in 
the shading of the petals and to reproduce the nearest imitation to 
Nature in the shape of the flower they make; who have the artistic 
taste which enables them to mount with the greatest possible 
effect; and who possess that inventive faculty which suggests 
possible or impossible new flowers, and can adapt old models to 
new uses, 

A girl on entering the trade earns 2/6 a week, and is paid more as 
she improves. It is difficult to give an average wage for the competent 
worker, so much depends on the nature of the firm that employs her, 
as well as on the skill of the employee. Some firms, who find employ- 
ment for their hands all the year round, give good wages, as women’s 

. wages go; 15/-to 22/-for the competent worker, 9/- to 10/- for the slow, 
25/- to 40/- for the exceptional. Other firms, who do not find continuous 
work for their hands, pay 15/- to 20/- in the season to good workers, 
and about 8/- in the slack times, when girls are out of work or on 
short time for three or five months in the year. 


A. Averaged 15/- a week, piece-work, all the year round. She had been 
in the trade six years. 

One employer paid two pattern mounters 22/- time-work a week all the year 
round, and would pay more if they asked for it. To his other workers he paid 
18/- to 24/- piece-work, and there was no slack time. 

B. Paid 14,-, 15/-, 16,-, 17/-, usually ; 20 - in busy times. 

C. Considered the average 10/- to 12-. ‘* Of two girls working side by side, 
one may earn 9/-, the other 18/- or 20 -.” 

D. Paid 15/- to 20/-. 


to the edges of the petals, or the groove down their centre by pressing 
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I. Paid 15/- to 23/- piece-work in the season,! 10-in slack times. Has 
paid 40/- to an exceptionally artistic hand. 

I. Paid 14,- or 15/- piece-work all the year round; 25- to a pattern- 
mounter; 30/- or 35/- to a very skilled artistic worker. 

G. Pays 15/- to 42/- time-work all the year round. ‘Any worker can earn 
15/- if she is any good at all. If I get hold of a really good hand, some one 
with taste and inventiveness, I would not let her go, either in slack or busy 
times. She is worth anything to me.”’ 

H. Paid 35/- last week to his best mounter; 20 - or over to ordinary hands, 
as this is a good season. 

I. Paid 15 '- piece-work in season; 8 - or 9 - out of season. 

J. Paid 25/- piece-work for a good hand in the season. 

K. Averages 12 - a week, exceptional worker 30 -. 

L. Pays 14- a week up to 20/-, in busy times, but there is very little 
work sometimes, and has stood and wondered how to keep the girls employed. 

M. Pays 12 - to 15/-. He used to pay 25 - to 30/-. 

N. Pays 10/- to 25 '- piece-work, slack times 8 - or 9 -. 

O. 18 - to 25/- in busy times, 10/- in slack. 

P. 12'- to 15 - all the year round. 

Q. Would not recommend any girl to enter the trade. There is so much 
slack season, and she can earn only 8 - or 9-. 


The darker side of tlower-making is the home work. It is natural 
that the indoor hands should be considered before the out-door, and 
therefore most of the hardships’ and uncertainty of the slack season 
falls on the latter class of workers. The work is cut, dyed and moulded 
in the factory, and only the least skilled and least profitable part is done 
in the homes. This usually consists in ‘ threading and sticking,” /.c. 
the corolla is threaded and pasted on to the stem. As this is almost un- 
skilled, it is of course very badly paid, and women can only earn 4/- or 5/- 
a week working a good many hours a day at such work. The Women’s 
Industrial Council issued a short report on home work, and the 
Research Committee of the Christian Social Union made a very 
careful inquiry into the aspect of the trade, and I quote the following 
from the report they issued :—- 


While the better workers are able to earn as much as from 12/- to 15,-, 18 
21 -, or 25/- a week, by working ten hours a day, a very large proportion of the 
workers are earning at the rate of only 14d. or 2d. an hour. They sit at 
work for very long days, in order to earn sufficient to pay their rent, and they 
work in ill-ventilated places, with insufticient sanitary appliances. Their 
homes are such as may be expected under the circumstances described. In 
many cases children are ciuployed in the work after school hours, or are kept at 
home to work. 

The following are instances of cases which have been found. 

1. A, Earning 4/- to 5/- a weck in making poppies and common flowers. 

2. 1. With the help of her children, earning 12/- a week, and paying 4 


rent. 


1 The season for tlower-making is from December to May, There is a short 


season in July, August aud September, for autumn flowers, 
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3. C. Rarely makes as much as 6/- a week. 
4. D. Could earn from 6/- to 10/- a week by working 14 hours a day. 


The following will show the circumstances in which some of those visited 
were working : 
Cleaniiness.—E. Working with her husband in a small dirty room, for which 
they pay 3/- a week. They earn from 10/- to 12/- a week. 
F. Working 10 hours a day in great discomfort from dirt. 
G. Working with her husband and little girl, 12 hours a day; and has no 
time to keep herself and her house clean, as she is continually at work. 
H. Working in a small dark, dirty, back-room, where she and her husband 
sleep. 
Ventilation and Sanitation.—1. Working with her nephew ina small stuffy 
back room, rent 2/- and living from hand to mouth. 
K. Working in a kitchen where two people sleep. 
L. Working in a room occupied by two adults, two children and two babies. 
M. Working in a dirty, draughty room. 
N. Working in a room occupied by herself and three little boys. 
O. Working with her children in a completely underground cellar. 
P. Working in a small dark room, with another worker—the room occupied 
by six persons. A typhoid case had just been taken to the hospital. 
Employment of Children.—In one sixth of the cases visited, children were 
being employed. They are kept from school when there is extra pressure of 
work. 
Employment of Young Persons.—In one-ninth of the cases, young persons 
were employed; generally in the living rooms of those employing them. 
Conclusion.—The investigations of the Committee show how much work in 
this trade is being carried on in domestic workshops, not visited by the 
Inspectors, and where constantly the laws for the regulation of work and pro- 
tection of the workers are not enforced. Work is being given out by factories 
to be executed under circumstances which would be impossible in factories and 
large workshops. Not only do the workers sutfer, but the public have no security 
against the work being given out to be done in places where there is infectious 
disease. 


Flower-making appears to be a trade that is leaving England. The 
census figures of 1891 show 4,011 flower-makers in London, as compared 
with 2,337 in 1901, showing a decrease of 41°‘7 per cent. As it is a 
trade which requires great skill, in which good earnings can be made, 
it rouses in those who are desirous of seeing women enter skilled, 
instead of unskilled industries, a desire to discover the reason why it 
should leave the country. 

There is first of all the undoubted fact of foreign competition. 

French flowers have been, and bid fair to remain, best in the labour 
market. Frenchwomen, as a class, have a finer artistic sense of 
colour and form and style. They are, moreover, more highly skilled, 
and they specialise far more than English people. Whilst an English 
flower-maker is expected to make any flower, a Frenchwoman makes 
rose petals only, or rose buds, and nothing else. With clearer water 
and clearer skies, it is said that their dyes are more delicate and clear 
than ours. A Frenchwoman, moreover, has a higher ideal of per- 
fection than an Englishwoman, One employer, in speaking of the in- 
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efficiency of his work-girls, compared the work of English and French 
women in making La France roses. The Frenchwoman’s rose, he said, 
was La France in perfection, with its beautiful curves—the English- 
woman’s something she would call a rose, though its shape might 
resemble a shuttlecock. Until recently, moreover, English flower- 
makers took the second place. They have always been able to do good 
second-rate work, and all the cheap work, but of late years German com 
petition has threatened to supersede them. German work is thorough 
and conscientious ;—-it displays none of the style and beauty of French 
work, but it is very cheap—so cheap that now no English manufacturer 
attempts to make small flowers, like forget-me-nots, or lilies of the 
valley. There is too much work in them for it to pay him to make 
them, and this is easily explained by the statement that German work 
is for the most part done in the homes, largely by the children, whose 
work is never taken into account in reckoning wages. 

Nevertheless German firms cannot execute orders quickly, and here 
for once the jade Fashion does English flower-makers a good turn, for 
by the time she has decided what shall be her flower for a season, it 
must be worn, This, however, German ingenuity will doubtless gradu- 
ally overcome. There still remains much excellent work, such as the 
matching of flowers to ladies’ ball dresses, the supplying the craze of 
the moment, both of which can only be done by those on the spot. 

Such are the impressions gathered from employers as a whole, 
and their views as to the possibilities and future of the trade are so 
coloured by their own attitude of mind—either sanguine or pessimistic, 
and their own individual success or failure—that it is difficult to dis- 
entangle a definite conclusion from the varied opinions that have been 
expressed. There are many flower-makers who at one time at their 
private houses in Islington made a good living at this trade by employ- 
ing a few hands in their houses. Such people nearly all say that the 
trade is not what it was, that it is leaving England; and there are few 
drearier things than visiting these once flourishing neighbourhoods and 
hearing the same tale of struggle and disappointment from each. Yet 
here and there among them are a few who have learnt how to succeed ; 
and it is apparently always the business instinct of knowing into which 
market to take their goods, which way public taste is tending, what 
will catch the public eye, that has spelt success to the few. Those 
who have failed are those who appear to go on making the same 
flowers year after year, old-fashioned good work, with no originality 
and no power of following the sudden changes of fashion. The failures 
make their work in the wilds of Islington according to traditional 
custom ; the successes go about the world, keeping in touch with the 
latest thing and scenting new freaks of fashion from afar. There are 
other firms who do large effective work which is seen on Whitechapel 
hats and in Whitechapel shops, of which much is for transport—they 
make large and hideous flowers of fearful colours and common fabrics 
which one would imagine and hope would not be worth while import- 
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ing from Germany. These. flowers are a travesty of fashion and good 
taste, but they command a steady sale and provide steady work of 
moderately good wages and conditions. Then there are the firms 
round Clerkenwell who import flowers, chiefly German, and mount 
them. This seems to be a large section of the trade in itself. Finally 
there are a few firms who make both mediocre and beautiful work— 
flowers which appear to be as lovely in colour and as perfect in form 
as anything that comes from France—and indeed when one-hears that 
a flower to be high class must have a French label attached to it, one 
begins to wonder how many of the so-called French flowers have been 
made by English girls. 

Further it is said that as flower-making is a seasonal trade and one 
very subject to the fluctuations of fashion, that girls will no longer 
enter it. Unfortunately many women’s trades must be described in 
this way, and this fact does not act as a deterrent; in many cases it 
fits in well with the circumstances of their lives. It is true that 
tlower-making proper is both seasonal and subject to fashion, but many 
firms have learut how to obviate this disadvantage. The chief flower- 
making season is from December to May; there is a short autumn 
one in August and September. Firms which supply the Colonies— 
Australia, Canada—tind that one season follows another fairly closely, 
and when the home season is over they are making for export. Other 
firms, because of the regularity of the seasons, find it possible to com- 
bine some other trade with flower-making. One large firm reserved 
part of the premises for quills and feathers, and the flower-maker of 
the winter became a quill-maker in the summer. We passed from 
the rooms filled with busy flower-makers to rooms empty of workers, 
but filled with boxes of quills to which after May they would turn their 
attention. Other firms do decorative work in the slack season. Arti 
ficial palms, the decorations for bakers’ shops, the ‘“ perfect ftlower’”’ 
made of rice paper, of which the carnation seen in chemists’ shops is a 
good example; others again do sequin work, or make the dainty 
nothings of chiffon and lace which please the public for a season. 

The vagaries of fashion incessantly present some new whim, which 
needs delicate handling and skill, so that even should flowers become 
impossible to the lady of fashion, some new trifle can take their place. 
“T am going to Regent Street this afternoon,” one woman employer 
said, “ to see how they make those petal boas.” Firms that make black 
roses and poppies appear to have steady work all the year round, as 
England leads in the matter of black flowers, and there is a steady 
demand for a small quantity of mourning flowers always. The trade 
is a diflicult one to gauge; few employers make stock, for they never 
know what the leading flower will be until it is well the rage. This 
year it is rumoured that a certain opalescent flower will prevail in the 
world of fashion, but no one dares to make it in any quantity yet. 
The demand will come suddenly, and the tlower-maker who can turn 


out most quickly will come off best. There are years in which a 
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leader of fashion will not look at a flower for her hat. Even then the 
successful flower-maker will tell you that it is possible to turn his 
hands to the fashionable nothings that help to make a grand lady’s 
toilet, that a girl who can make flowers is so skilful that she can 
quickly learn how to make such dainties. 

A difficulty which is as serious as the uncertainty of season and 
fashion and of foreign competition, is that of procuring really skilled 
hands. Every employer will tell you that a really skilled hand who 
shows artistic and inventive taste is invaluable to him. One suc- 
cessful employer told us of two girls who made his trade for him. 
“They know,” he said; ‘I don’t know how they know, but if they 
say that won’t sell, it won’t; and if they say that’s good style, it will 
be; and yet they stay in the work-room and I go out and sell the 
things.” 

It is the custom of flower-makers to go into the West End and 
study new models from Paris (where all the best flowers are made) ; 
and we were told by one flower-maker that her fingers tingled to be 
making the flowers that she saw there. Another told us how ‘“ Aggie” 
had longed to try to make new flowers, and, having been given 
permission, had quickly made something new, and suggested new 
methods. After that, Aggie had always accompanied her on the 
excursions to Regent Street, and had become so valuable that she 
finally earned 40/- a week. Such workers, one is assured, an employer 
will make any effort to retain. It is impossible to set a value on their 
work, for often it is at the suggestion of such a hand that a flower is 
made which is the rage of a season, or a new method discovered of 
making a flower which is a far more truthful presentation of it, 
sometimes a mould may be adapted to making a new flower, and this 
is a considerable saving to an employer; sometimes a new way of 
arranging petals so that another flower is made. It is for a flower- 
maker to keep her finger on the pulse of public taste, and to know by 
what has already succeeded what is likely to please. 

It seems probable that the future success of flower-making in 
Lngland will largely depend on the supply of skilled and inventive 
workers. ‘Tell me where to get girls really keen in their work, 
showing artistic taste like Frenchwomen, and I can make this trade 
pay at once. We can’t get the workers.” That is the dictum of the 
employers. The majority of girls do their work mechanically and 
unintelligently, They are without ambition, even without interest, in 
their trade. The “ Aggies” are a rara avis, and occur once in thirteen 
years among the girls who pass through a work-rcom in that time. 
Most are like the girl of whom the employer said in summing up his 
indictment against the average factory hand: ‘Anything will do for 
them. The curse of our English work-gitl is ‘ that'll do.’” 

And the reason lies in what may be termed the industrial attitude 
of mind of women. It has often been said that women expect 
marriage to end their industrial career, and this industrial career lasts 
No. 49.—Vob. XII. Kk 
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far too short a time for them to care much what form it takes or what 
conditions obtain. To this tacit recognition may be traced that 
profound dislike to apprenticeship. All employers who teach the 
trade are sure that there is nothing like apprenticeship, but the girls will 
not be bound. No doubt there isa difficulty in ascertaining that an 
employer is not getting the best of the bargain; but the fundamental 
objection seems to be the desire on the part of the girls and their 
parents, to be free to follow the extra sixpence as fancy or need dictates. 
An all-sufficient reason to a girl who is supposed to be learning a trade 
and wishes to leave it is that Mary is getting 6d a week more at jam- 
making, or that Alice is making boxes and she thinks she would like 
to work where Alice does; or, having learnt flower-making with one 
firm for three months, she goes to another firm as ‘‘improver”’ for the 
sake of an added 6d a week. The idea of learning a trade thoroughly, 
the notion of sacrificing a little immediate gain for something 
permanently better in the future is non-existent. Nevertheless I am 
told that when a girl can be persuaded to stop for a year at a trade, the 
chances are that she will remain steadfast at it—-it is the first year 
that costs. 

This, as may be imagined, handicaps employers very much in 
obtaining skilled hands. In a trade in which two or three years’ 
training is necessary, and delicacy of touch is essential, to pass from 
one trade to another is fatal to the making of an expert hand. Nearly 
all the skilled hands left in the trade are those who learnt twenty 
years ago when they were apprenticed. Nevertheless, to those who 
wish to see women take a worthy position in industry, this trade offers 
a fine field for an experiment. 

Unlike most skilled trades which women have entered, there is no 
competition with men; they are not confined to the least skilled 
branches of it; there are very fair conditions to the really efficient 
and deft hand, and far more to the really artistic and inventive 
worker. It is a trade which, in its best work, becomes almost an 
art; and though it is subject to vicissitudes of fashion and season, 
it appears that that disadvantage can be overcome. In the ever- 
increasing difficulty of finding skilled work for women, is it not worth 
while to try to give excellent training in a trade which offers com- 
paratively few complications? It has been said that women will not 
regard industry seriously, and this may be true; nevertheless this 
fault seems to be one which technical training could remove. It 
would seem that the factory girl needs to be impressed with the 
dignity of labour, with ambition to take a place among the front rank 
of workers, to regard her work not merely as a means to money- 
making, but as an art. With the best intention in the world it is not 
possible to teach this to girls in a factory; but there is no place like a 
school or a college for rousing this sort of feeling; and it is the dream 
of the enthusiast to see a municipal day school opened on however 
small a scale, where there shall be training for two or three years in 
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flower-making ; where with an excellent teacher, a generous equipment, 
the trade shall be taught in all its branches as an art as well as a trade; 
and where it can be tested whether, given the ideal of producing good 
work for its own sake, of executing true and artistic representations of 
natural objects, the ambition and enthusiasm, which is so lacking in 
our work girls, cannot be aroused. 

Is not this the sort of work for which technical education has 
been given to the nation, and which we may hope in time to see it 
compass ? G. M. OakresHotr 


THE Work oF WoMEN IN FRANCE 


THE May number of Le Musée Social contains a monograph by 
Mdlle. Schirmacher on the work of women in France, giving detailed 
statistics as to the occupations in which they are engaged and the rate 
of wages they receive. In France, there is a disproportion between the 
sexes, the number of adult women exceeding the number of adult men 
by about 430,000, so, as the writer remarks, marriage is not possible for 
all women. Out of a working population of 18,000,000, 12,000,000 are 
men and 6,000,000 women. ‘This latter figure does not include married * 
women who are working as wives, mothers, and housekeepers, who 
number more than 7,700,000. Agriculture and farming claim the largest 
number of women workers, more than 2,700,000, and industries and 
manufactures come next with 1,888,000. Domestic service, the only 
occupation in which the number of women employed exceeds that of the 
men, accounts for 737,000, and commerce and trade for 571,000. In 
none of the other occupations do the women exceed 170,000. 

After touching on the work of married women as wives and mothers, 
a work, so the writer remarks, too often remunerated in inverse propor- 
tion to the exertions made and the trouble endured, Mdlle. Schirmacher 
goes on to examine in detail the main groups of occupations open to 
women. Of those engaged in agriculture about 1,250,000 are entered 
as ‘femmes chefs,” but whether all these are small proprietors it has 
been impossible so discover. As to wages, the rate ranges between 
2°01 fr. per day in the Seine department to -90 fr. per day in 
Morbihan. The rate is always lower than the normal rate for a man, 
being generally a little more than a half and a little less than two-thirds. 
In manufactures and industry, out of 1,893,000 women, 1,135,000 are 
employed in the clothing trades ; 463,000 are employed in the textile 
industries ; in other industries, though women are never entirely absent, 
their numbers are small. Wages are generally low in the clothing and 
textile trades; outside Paris, the rate barely averages 2 fr. a day. 
The maximum wage paid to a woman is not half the maximum paid to 
aman. Further, in an interesting table, Mdlle. Schirmacher shows 
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that in 49 departments women are paid less than 2 fr. a day, or less 
than the sum required to maintain efficiency, while even where the rate 
is higher, the struggle to make two ends meet must be very severe. 
The same dismal story of wages too low for efficiency is repeated in 
nearly all the other occupations, and, from the figures given, it is 
evident that women have in France, as in England, been but very 
slightly touched by the Trade-Union Movement. It appears that in 
1900 the number of women belonging to unions was just 27,000, while 
the total number of unionists of both sexes was 492,000, and the total 
number of women workers was $29,000. While women constitute 
about a third of the industrial army, they only represent a nineteenth 
part of the members of unions. 

The women engaged in the cigar and match-making trades are the 
best organised, a very small number remaining outside the unions. But 
the proportion of women in unions among those engaged in the clothing 
and textile trades, where feminine workers are very numerous, is exceed- 
ingly small. The difficulty of organising women workers is very great, 
as Mdlle. Schirmacher points out, owing to their scanty means, their lack 
of political and social education, and their domestic occupations, and 
this she considers an argument in favour of State intervention for the 
improvement of the conditions under which they labour. The ‘ sweat- 
ing system ’’ prevails widely in the clothing trade, particularly in Paris 
where there are more than 600,000 isolated women home-workers. 

In the printing trade, in France as in England, the men have 
resisted the entrance of women as compositors, and have refused them 
admission to their unions; but in many other trades mixed unions have 
been established. 

In trade, it is interesting to note that out of nearly 556,000 women 
employed, 165,574 are ‘“‘ femmes chefs.” But it is a curious fact that in 
spite of the talent which Frenchwomen have frequently shown in manag- 
ing businesses, yet employers do not, as a general rule, give the slightest 
encouragement to their women assistants to develop their powers in 
this direction. Women employees have generally no prospect of 
advancement: all the higher positions in shops are reserved to men, 
and there is not in Paris, and probably not in France, a single woman 
who is forewoman of a department, except in those for dressmaking and 
underlinen. 

Turning to the women who have entered liberal professions, it 
appears there are 83 women doctors, 18 women dentists, and one 
oculist. About 90,000 women are in the government service. Of these 
about 14,000 are employed in the postal, telegraph, and telephone ser- 
vice ; 50,000 are teachers. The occupation of hospital nursing, which 
has been so successfully organised in England, is still in a very unsatis- 
factory condition in France, though an effort is being made to improve 
the training and conditions of work. In conclusion, Mdlle 
Schirmacher sums up the many disadvantages against which women 
have to struggle, the domestic cares they have to bear, often in addition 
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to their professional work, and sarcastically remarks that, in spite of 
all this, women are still called the “ sexe faible.” C. Osnorn 


THE HAND-WORKING AND Domestic INDUSTRIES IN GERMANY 


THE principal article in the May Number of The United States 
Bulletin of Labour isa detailed account by Mr. Henry J. Harris, Ph.D., 
of the ‘“‘ Present condition of the Hand-working and Domestic Industries 
in Germany,” based on several valuable statistical publications dealing 
with the subject, which have been issued in that country in recent vears. 

In Germany, as in many other countries, the narrowing of the sphere 
of the working man’s activity, owing to the growth of the factory system 
and the specialisation of labour which it entails, has led to a desire to 
preserve and cultivate the system of household or shop production, 
which was formerly the prevailing type of industrial life. The investiga- 
tions with which Dr. Harris deals have largely been undertaken with 
this end in view. The two questions to which his article endeavours to 
give an answer are first, to what extent the small system of industry still 
survives, and second, what is its power of competition with the rival 
system of production on a large scale. The consideration of the 
interesting moral questions involved, and of the possible effect of the 
two systems on the character of the worker, does not come within the 
scope of the article. 

An important point to bear in mind, when studying industrial con- 
ditions in Germany, is the very late date at which that country 
attained complete freedom from the old medival restraints. At the 
close of the Napoleonic period all production was practically in the 
hands of the handicraft or artisan class, organised in guilds; but with 
the restoration of peace and the consequent revival of industrial activity, 
there was a steady movement for the abolition of the guild restrictions, 
though it was not till the end of the sixties that complete industrial 
freedom was attained. A chief factor in the development of the factory 
system was the improvement in the means of communication, but the 

transition to the newer form of production has been so recent that 
many signs of the older methods are to be found in the factories them- 
selves, while the small system of production still holds its own toa very 
remarkable degree. 

By the term ‘‘hand-work production,” is understood that type in 
which the producer himself is the possessor of the means of production, 
in which he produces for a definite market or known body of consumers, 
and in which there is but slight use of machinery. The term has been 
roughly used to include such small shops or establishments where not 
more than 5 persons are employed, while establishments where not 
more than 50 persons are employed are classed as small factories. 
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Following this classification, the first group (those employed in 
establishments with not over 5 persons) contains 2,733,377 persons, 
or 34 per cent. of the industrial population ; the second group (those 
employed in establishments with 6 to 50 persons) contains 1,902,049, 
persons, or 24 per cent. ; the third group (those employed in establish- 
ments with over 50 persons) contains 2,907,329 persons, or 36 percent. It 
should be added that these figures relate only to that portion of the 
population engaged in manufactures and other industries, mining and 
building, and are exclusive of those engaged in agriculture, fishing, 
trade and transportation. 

The strength of the hand-producer is in the clothing and cleaning 
trades, where 68 per cent. of the persons engaged are in hand-work 
establishments. This group includes many of the industries which 
provide chiefly for local consumers, such as tailoring, garment-making 
of all kinds, shoemaking, hairdressing, and laundry work. Other groups, 
where the hand producer is numerous, are the artistic trades, including 
painters, engravers, and designers, where individual taste and skill 
are important factors, and the group of food and drink trades, composed 
mainly of butchers, bakers, and producers of perishable goods ; in three 
other groups, wood and cut materials, leather, and metal industries, 
the small producer, though he still numbers over 40 per cent. of the 
persons engaged, is carrying on a very severe struggle with factory pro- 
duction, as is shown by a comparison between the statistics for 1895 and 
those for 1882. There is hardly any area in which factory competition 
has not made itself felt; at the same time the competition presents 
itself in different ways. Thus, in such trades as watchmaking and 
nailmaking, the factory system is leading to the absolute disappearance 
of the small producer; but in such a trade as shoemaking, the factory 
has taken the market for machine-made shoes, and also a share in the 
production of hand-made shoes, parts of which are generally bought 
from the factory by the small producer himself. In the thirteen years 
between the two census dates, there has been a decrease of 13°3 per 
cent. in the number of one-person hand-working establishments, but 
naturally this sort of establishment must be the very weakest productive 
unit in competition with capitalistic forms of production. The percent- 
age of persons employed in establishments, where the employees do not 
exceed 5, has fallen from 47 per cent. in 1832 to 34 per cent. in 1895, but 
the absolute decrease in the numbers of this class has been only 2-2 per 
cent. Consequently, although certainly decreasing in strength as a 
factor in production, it can hardly be said that the hand-worker shows 
any signs of rapid extinction. 

It has been hoped that the possibility of using motor-power on 
a small scale would lead to a strengthening of the hand-working class. 
This hope has hardly been justified. Although great progress has been 
made in the last ten years in the manufacture of small motors at a 
reasonable cost, yet hardly 1 per cent. of the small establishments, 
in the trades where small establishments abound, have made any use of 
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them. The truth is that a motor alone is of little service: it is only 
useful as part of a whole series of labour-saving tools and machines 
which are quite beyond the reach of the small producer. Thus a shoe- 
maker may succeed in securing his sewing machine and motor, but, 
unless he can provide cutting and soleing machines, he gains little from 
the others. 

The intervention of the State has also been called for on behalf of 
the hand-worker, and the imperial law of 1897 had for its object the 
formation of trade associations, and of ‘‘ chambers of hand-work,” the 
regulation of the apprentice system, and the control of the title of 
master. The law can be adopted and compulsory associations formed 
on the petition of the majority of the hand-workers in an industry, or 
district, but as it only came into force in 1898, no reliable data as to 
its effects are yet available. 

In summing up, Dr. Harris decides that the conclusion that the 
hand-producer is doomed to extinction is unfounded. There are many 
tasks in modern industry which he is necessarily unable to perform, 
such as the building of an ocean steamer or a locomotive. Further, in 
the production of goods which are capable of being delivered ready for use 
and can be easily classified into certain types, he is sure to be driven 
out sooner or later, except from the field of retailing and repairing ; 
but, on the other hand, where articles must be taken from limited 
localities on account of the danger of decay or deterioration in quality, 
or where individual taste is important, there he may hope to compete 
more or less successfully with capitalistic forms of industry. 

In the closing part of his article, Dr. Harris deals with another 
branch of the small system of production, the house-working or 
domestic system, equivalent to the ‘‘home-work”’ system in England. 
The personal contact between the consumer and producer, which is 
the distinguishing feature of ‘‘ hand-production,” is here absent. The 
undertaker or manager under this system possesses capital and a 
knowledge of market conditions; he employs labourers who work in 

their own houses, and he himself is frequently only the intermediary 
who brings the commodities within reach of the consumer. In many 
industries, particularly the clothing trade, the undertaker is thus 
enabled to shift the whole burden of production upon the labourer, 
who has to supply the place where the work is carried on, to furnish 
whatever machinery is required, to provide light and heat, and to 
fulful any State regulations as to conditions of labour that may be in 
force. The undertaker need invest no capital in fixed forms, such as 
machinery or buildings, and need not provide for depreciation, interest, 
or repairs, and can stop his expenses at any moment by ceasing pro- 
duction. Further, under the domestic system, he generally has the 
advantage of dealing with his labourers individually and not in organ- 
isations. In short, in many industries, the system has become almost 
synonymous with overwork, underpay, and all the attendant evils, 
summed up by the term “sweating.” The labourer’s personal 
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necessity to work longer hours. 
applicable to industries where little machinery is used, where the 
products can be transported easily, and where women’s labour is 
valuable. 

The figures with regard to the number of workers employed in this 
way are not very complete or trustworthy ; but, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, in 1895 the number was 437,748, or 5°7 per cent. of the indus- 
trial population, while in 1882 the number was 476,075, or 8 per cent. 
of the industrial population. The largest number of these workers are 
employed in the textile, and the clothing and cleaning trades, but since 
1882 there has been absolute decrease in the number engaged in the 
former group of close on 90,000, while in the latter group there has 
been a considerable increase in the number of workers. The geographi- 
cal distribution of the domestic industries is interesting. They 
follow the mountains so closely that there is no range in Central 
Germany which does not possess some trade of this kind, weaving, 
clock-making, toy-making, lace-making and embroidery, and so on. 
Where the textile industry has been driven out, other industries have 
generally been substituted. On the other hand, while in the villages 
and in the towns generally, there has been a decrease in the number of 
domestic workers, in the large cities there has been a slight increase. 

The evils connected with ‘the domestic system of industry, more 
particularly in the cities, have led to a demand for its entire abolition : 
but there is, perhaps, no type of production in which the conditions of 
work are less uniform. In the clothing trades the cheapness of the 
workers is generally their only recommendation, but even in this branch 
workers with skill and taste are able to compete successfully ; while in 
other trades, workers are to be found on every plane of efficiency and 
independency, up to the musical instrument makers of Saxony and the 
cutlers of Solingen. Further, in thinly populated areas, such as the 
mountain districts, where the industries generally form a subsidiary 
source of income, they seem likely to hold their own for many years to 
come; and the complete absorption either of the hand-production or 
the domestic working industries in the factory, if it ever takes place, 


is, in Dr. Harris’ opinion, certainly very far distant. C ‘BORN 
. OSBORN 


Tur Economic LEGISLATION OF 1902. 


Tre list of legislative enactments is not a long one. To take 
matters of imperial concern first ; by the Finance Act (2 Edward VIL., 
c. 7) duties of 3d. a cwt. are imposed on wheat and other 
cereals, and 13d. per cwt. on maize and any offals which are 
feeding stuffs. Income tax is charged at Ils. 3d., and additional 


freedom from factory regulations generally means nothing but a 





Such a system, is, of course, only 
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THE ECONOMIC LEGISLATION OF 1902 


customs duties and drawbacks on tobacco, beer, and spirits imposed 
by the Finance Act of 1900 are retained. The Appropriation 
(2 Edward VIL. ec. 27) deals with the enormous sum of £151,000,000, 
though £5,000,000 of this are for the service of the years 1901 and 
1902; under the army expenditure, the most remarkable items are 
supply grants of £11,000,000 for transport and remounts, and 
€16,000,000 for forage and pyrovisions. The secret service grant still 
figures at the small amount of £65,000. The special grant of £50,000 
to Lord Kitchener constitutes a special item in the appropriation 
schedule. 

The most important Act passed since last year affecting England 
and Wales alone is the Education Act of 1902 (2 Edward VIL, ec. 42). 
For the first time an attempt is made to secure for the country a 
comprehensive scheme of education of all kinds, elementary, secondary, 
technical and commercial. The general principle of the Act is the 
localisation of educational control, subject to general supervision by 
the recently constituted Board of Education (Board of Education Act, 
1899). Roughly speaking, all powers exercised by the Charity 
Commissioners with regard to endowed schools and education generally 
are now transferred to the Board of Education. The local authorities 
constituted under the New Act cover the whole country, and provide 
for all kinds of education, secondary as well as elementary ; the three 
chief kinds of authorities are the local education authorities, the minor 
local authorities, and the managers. ‘The local education authority for 
counties and county boroughs is the Council of the county or borough 
acting, save for the purposes of finance and rating, through a Committee 
specially constituted with the consent of the Board of Education. 
These councils and committees have control within their area of all 
arrangements for education required by the Act, whether secondary or 
elementary, with this exception, that the councils of non-county boroughs 
with a population of over 10,000, and of urban sanitary districts with 
a population of over 20,000 have control within their own areas of 
elementary education under Part III. of the Act. This leads to the 
awkward result that in these large non-county boroughs and sanitary 
districts there are two authorities, the borough or district council for 
elementary education, and the county council for secondary education, 
including continuation schools and evening classes. These borough or 
district councils may, however, surrender their Part IIT. powers to the 
county council if they prefer it. 

For secondary education the financial provision made is as follows: 
the whole of the ‘“‘ whiskey money” must now be devoted to secondary 
education, and with regard to rates, the county boroughs may rate 
themselves to any extent, the County Councils may rate themselves 
up to 2d., and the non-county boroughs or urban districts, whether 
above or below the population limits given in Part III., may levy an 
additional penny. Both large and small non-county boroughs and 
sanitary districts are liable to the county rate for higher education up 
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to 2d. in addition to their own penny rate if levied; the smaller non- 
county boroughs and districts are also liable to the county elementary 
education rate, but not the boroughs and districts above 10,000 and 
20,000 respectively. Power is only given to the local education 
authorities to consider the needs of their area, and to supply, or aid 
the supply, of secondary schools ; they are not given control or responsi- 
bility for all secondary schools in the area. Provision is made by a 
sort of combined Conscience and Cowper Temple Clause to guard the 
interests of parents in institutions aided or supported by public money. 
With regard to elementary education (Part III.), the Act makes 
fundamental changes. The school boards and school attendance 
committees are swept away, and their powers are handed over to the 
local education authority. The same authority is now to be 
responsible for all the secular instruction in voluntary or denomina- 
tional schools, the denominational trustees having to provide the 
school buildings and make improvements from time to time required 
by the local education authority. Generally speaking, every public 
elementary school is to have a body of managers, though in the case of 
boroughs and urban districts, the councils need not appoint managers 
unless they like. In the case of schools provided by the local 
education authority in the counties there must be four managers for 
each public elementary school selected by them, and two by minor 
local authorities ; the voluntary or non-provided schools are always to 
have a body of managers, four or a similar number representing the 
existing managers or trustees, and two ora similar proportion repre- 
senting a public authority. Provision is made by Section II. allowing 
the Board of Education to frame schemes so as to modify the existing 
trust deeds of voluntary schools, but only with regard to the machinery 
of electing managers in order to get the right number required by the 
Act. The control of religious education in the voluntary schools is, in 
spite of provisions in most trust deeds to the contrary, taken out of 
the hands of ‘the vicar and vested in the lay managers; but where an 
appeal to the Bishop as to the character of the teaching exists that 
appeal is to remain. Power is given to denominations, subject to a 
veto of the Board of Education, to come forward and provide new 
schools in any area. The financial provisions of the Act are somewhat 
elaborate. A new Parliamentary grant is to be made, varying with 
the number of schools and the richness of the area; existing endow- 
ments are to be apportioned, and where and so far as the income of 
the endowment of a public elementary school goes for purposes for 
which the local education authority are responsible, such income must 
be handed over to the authority, the residue remaining in the hands of 
the existing trustees; much difficulty will probably arise in these 
cases of apportionment. So far as funds are not provided either by 
Parliamentary grants or endowments, the local education authority 
must provide funds out of the rates. All questions of rating or 
borrowing money must be settled by the councils themselves, but they 
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are to have statutory education committees provided for by schemes to 
be settled with the consent of the Board of Education ; the council are 
to appoint at least a majority of the members of the committee, and 
they may accept the recommendation of outside educational bodies ; 
women must be represented on the education committees. 


Another important statute affecting only England and Wales is the 
Licensing Act (2 Edward VII., c. 28). Part I. constitutes various new 
offences in connection with drunkenness, To be found drunk in a 
public place now is sufficient to allow the constable to apprehend, and 
disorderliness need not be proved; penalties are also prescribed for 
being drunk in a public place, when in charge of a child under seven 
the husband or wife of an habitual drunkard can apply to the Court for 
protection by way of a judicial separation; and where persons are 
declared to be habitual drunkards, information is to be given to 
licensed persons and licensed clubs, and these are prohibited under 
penalty from serving drink to the former. Part II. of the Act contains 
a number of provisions amending the provisions of the licensing law, 
and making more stringent the penalties for infractions of it. 
Part III. contains very important provisions designed to prevent the 
evasions of the licensing law by means of so-called clubs; a register 
of all clubs is to be kept, giving particulars of the club, and especially 
the methods of electing members and of admitting temporary and 
honorary members, and the terms of subscription and entrance fee. 
Penalties are prescribed for supplying or keeping liquor in an un- 
registered club, and even in a registered club liquor must not be 
supplied for consumption off the premises. Provision is made 
allowing magistrates to strike any club off the register if it is not 
conducted in good faith as a club, or there is frequent drunkenness on 
the club premises, or persons are habitually admitted as members 
without an interval of at least forty-eight hours between their 
nomination and admission. C. A. Montacur Bartow 


RECENT OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


Trade Unions in 1901. [C*. 1348.] 
THE membership of trade unions at the end of 1901 was almost 
2 million; the increase ‘6 per cent. being small compared with 5:9 per 
cent. in 1900. The statistics of income and accumulated funds for 
100 principal unions show a steadier increase. 


Report from the Select Committee on Steamship Subsidies. 1902. 


THE committee which was appointed last May ‘to inquire into the 
subsidies to steamship companies and sailing vessels under foreign 
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governments, and the effect thereby produced on British trade,” find that 
the subsidies granted by foreign governments have encouraged competi- 
tion against British shipowners. The restrictions by many foreign 
nations—e.g. France, Russia, and the United States—of their coasting 
trade to their own ships has seriously affected British trade. Still the 
Committee hold that a general system of subsidies other than for 
services rendered is costly and inexpedient. Referring to Sir Robert 
Giffen’s evidence, they suggest the qualified reservation of trade within 
the Empire to British and Colonial vessels and vessels of those nations 
who throw open their coasting trade to British and Colonial ships. 


Thirty-second Annual Report of the Deputy Master of the Mint. 
[C% 1155. 


THE amount both of gold and silver coin issued in 1901 was small 
as compared with the mean of the preceding ten years. 


Return of the Reproductive Undertakings carried on by Municipal 
Boroughs up to 31st of March, 1902. No. 398. 


A suMMARY gives totals, and an abstract particulars, for each 
municipal borough, as to capital, average annual income, expenditure, 
ke, 
takings, e.g., the total average annual net profit on undertakings 
carried on by 299 boroughs was £378,281; the total capital (mostly 
borrowed) being over £121,000,000. The corresponding figures for 
Manchester are the net profits, £61,463, total capital £12,197,630; for 
Birmingham a loss of £4,615 (28,375— 33,090) with a capital of over 
£11,000,000. 


in respect of waterworks, gasworks, tramways, and other under- 


Tue Final Report of the American Industrial Commission completes 
a, series which is comparable with the work of our Labour Commission 
in bulk, and exceeds it in variety of topics, trusts, for instance, forming 
the subject of more than one volume out of the nineteen published by 
the Commission. The final volume summarises in a set of reviews 
drawn up by experts, the principal results of the whole investigation ; 
under the heads Agriculture, Mining, Transportation, Manufactures, 
Trade and Commerce, Industrial Combinations, Labour Immigration, 
Taxation, Irrigation. 


Report on Certain Economic Questions in the English and Dutch 
Colonies in the Orient. War Department Document No. 168. 
Bureau of Insular Affairs. 

Proressor JENKS of Cornell University, Ithaca, well known as an 
authority on questions connected with Trusts [See Economic Journat, 
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vol, ii. 70, vol. xi. p. 52], has been employed as a Special Commissioner 
in certain investigations of which the general purpose is apparently to 
enlighten his Government’ in its dealings with the Philippine 
Islands. Issuing from Ithaca, like another Ulysses, the sagacious 
traveller has observed the institutions of many peoples—especially 
the administration of Dutch and British dependencies (including Egypt, 
India, and Burma). The testimony of so competent and impartial an 
observer to the excellence of our rule is gratifying. 


There can be no doubt that the high salaries paid to the English and Dutch 
Colonial officials in the best portions have been saved to the Colonies many 
times over by the efticiency and honesty of their administration as compared 


with the poor services which low salaries would inevitably have brought. 
But this encomium is tempered by the remark 


‘whether they are adopting the wisest means for developing the self-governing 
capacity of the Colonies is another question.”’ 


In the chapters on Taxation and on Labour, and under other heads, 
inay be gathered some apt illustrations of economic theory as well 
as practical suggestions. 

Wherever a country has a substantial monopoly or a de cided advantage in 
the production of some article, an export duty is often levied. For example, 
the Federated Malay States derive a large part of their revenue from the 
export duty on tin (p. 119). It is suggested that the Manila hemp may possess 
the useful property of yielding a revenue to the state without any burden to the 
native producer. 


It is recorded that a large part of the revenue is derived from the 
‘vices of the Chinese,” by taxes on opium, gambling, &c. The right 
to collect such taxes is generally farmed out to a Chinaman. It is 
difficult otherwise to guard against evasion. The importation of 
Chinese coolies into the Philippines is recommended by Professor 
Jenks on the strength of the evidence which he has collected. 
The boldest advocate of laisser faire would hardly venture to pre- 
dict as a consequence of buying labour in the cheapest markets, such 
good results as Professor Jenks finds in fact to be realised by the 
employment of Chinese coolies in several of the British and Dutch 
dependencies. The native labourers are not thrown out of employment, 
on the contrary the demand for their services is increased. 


The native Malay has no inclination whatever for the severe work of the 
tin mines or for that of the Sugar and cotlee plantations .«. Lhe fact that 
large numbers of Chinese have come into the country has on the whole tended 
to furnish for him a somewhat better market for the provisions which he may 
raise on his own land (p. 41; Cp. pp. 49, 50). 

The native Malay will not do the heavy labour .... But the increased 
population and the developing provinces have created a much greater demand 
for their services as boatimen, clerks, drivers, &c., as well as for the products of 
their lands and the fisheries (p. 157; Cp. pp. 158, 159). 
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The native Burmans are similarly benefited by the importation of 
Chinese and Indian labour. 


Financial and Economical Annual of Japan. No. Il. 1902. 
(Department of Finance.) 


Finance, Agriculiure, Forest, Trade, Banking Communications, 
and finally Formosa : such are the chief heads of which this comprehen- 
sive report, the second of an annual series, deals with. To instance 
a few items, the State expenditure for 1902-3 was 282,753,195 yen. 
The total value of exports for 1901 was in round numbers 252,000,000, 
that of imports 256,000,000. Wages of labour have risen continually 
since 1887, ¢.g., the average daily wage of a day labourer is now 
365 sin (=°365 yen), whereas it was 160 sin in 1887. The carpenter 
who received 224 sin in 1887 received 535 in 1900. Prices, however, 
seem to have risen pari passu, e.g. 


1887. 1900. 
Rice (per kokn)......... 4:710 yen 11:320 yen 
Barley i Be bisa 230) x 1°74 2 
Wabie Salt... © «s«ssdexs i ae 2°41 5 


The equivalent in English money of these prices may be found with 
the aid of the useful prefatory table of weights, measures, and 
money; where the value of a yen is given as 2s. Od. 582. The popula- 
tion of the Empire in 1899 was 44,260,604. 


Mouvement de la Population de lV Empire du Japon. (Tokio. 
1902.) 


THE vital statistics of the Japanese Empire present interesting 
comparisons with the United Kingdom. Thus the number of births 
in the Japanese Empire for 1899 was 1,388,077, the number of deaths 
932,087. These figures if referred to the figure for the population 
above stated give a rate of natural increase not very different from 
ours. The proportion of male to female births, viz. 106:100, is much 
greater in the Japanese Empire than in England. Unlike what 
is observed in England and other parts of Europe there seems to 
be no great difference between legitimate and illegitimate births in 
respect of this ratio. Divorces arranged according to the duration of 
marriage show a maximum in the second year, or rather in the latter 
half of the first year. 
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LABouR NOTES. 


THE general conditions of labour have somewhat worsened during 
the last three months, a tendency that is almost inevitable during the 
season of the year that is normally the most difficult, and is especially 
apt to be so in a period of rather sluggish trade like the present. The 
Labour Department unemployment curve, however, which has been 
above the mean of the past ten years since last July, had dropped just 
below it again at the end of January, standing then at 5:1, as com- 
pared with 4:4 of a year ago. The shipbuilding trades continue in an 
exceptionally depressed condition, and the building trade group, which 
has enjoyed such an abnormally long period of prosperity, is now 
among those which are especially quiet. 


THE most important events connected with labour during the last 
three months have been decisions in the law courts; the most con- 
spicuous have been the spectacle of “labour,” from one cause or 
another, unemployed. An early spell of cold weather, coupled with a 
more than average amount of undoubted sutfering, gave rise in London 
not only to special newspaper appeals and funds, but to the revival 
of the organised processions of a few years back. No large central 
unemployed fund has however been raised, and London has thus been 
saved from the evils of “ panic relief.” 


No conclusive evidence has been forthcoming to show that the 
permanently organised agencies for relief, official and voluntary, could 
not, when strengthened by special committees in certain districts, have 
dealt with the distress that has arisen. There is much evidence, on 
the other hand, to show that the organised demonstrations, used 
partly as occasions for begging and partly to revive interest in Socialist 
propaganda, have been unwise. The cause of the unemployed has got 
into disrepute, through the inevitable confusion in the public mind that 
these sadly composite processions create between the men who are fit 
and willing to work, and those who are willing but not fit, and again 
between those who are fit but not willing, and those who are neither. 
Of the first class few demonstrate, and the public, always ready to be 
alienated: by what is troublesome, draws its own, often erroneous, 
conclusions. Net that it is easy, even for the most careful, to be very 
clear as to what they mean by the unemployed, for those so described 
are essentially a changing body. At any given moment, however, they 
are those for whom the cord, binding them to the life-wheel of industry, 
has, from some cause or another, been broken. Can the knot be re- 
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tied? is the question that those who touch the matter have ever to try 
and answer; while the ease with which the knot can be cut, and the 
ranks of the unemployed swollen, is the practical complication of the 
problem that has always to be borne in mind. A representative 
Conference on the whole subject is being convened, to meet at the 
Mansion House. 


THE most important legal decision affecting labour has been that 
delivered in the latest Taff Vale case, by which the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants has been charged with heavy damages 
incurred through the illegal action of an agent. This verdict, in 
reality a corollary of the earlier judgment, according to which the 
Trade Unions are brought corporately under the law, has not been 
appealed against, and its importance is very largely due to the wide- 
spread acceptance that it proves to exist in the Trade Union world of 
the new legal position, and thus the new responsibilities, of their 
Societies. 


THE most responsible leaders and advisers of the trade unionists no 
longer expect a reversal to the earlier state of things, under which, by 
a kind of tacit consent, the union funds were held to be not attachable 
at law. With the acceptance of recent judgments, however, a more 
exact definition is at the same time asked for as to what the powers of 
the unions may be. What, it is asked, will constitute a lawful strike ? 
and the answer, it is held, can only be forthcoming by the action of 
Parliament. 

But it is recognised that, however precise the definition may after- 
wards be, the old rude weapon of the strike is lost, and it is one of the 
most satisfactory features of the situation that this loss is by no means 
generally regretted. The strike is seen to have been a double-edged 
weapon, and the real futility even of some apparent victories is ad- 
mitted. The minds of the trade unionists are thus being led to turn in 
other directions. Internally, they perceive the necessity for stricter 
discipline, and for more centralised executive authority, both as regards 
adininistration and the control of the funds: the powers of branch 
officials and of ‘‘ organisers” will, it is seen, have to be much more 
strictly defined than in the past. In another direction, the more 
extended formation of Joint Conciliation Boards is almost certain 
to follow. 


EXTERNALLY, the recent decisions will inevitably tend to make trade 
unionists attach more importance to their parliamentary votes and 
will strengthen the movement, already somewhat active, for securing 
greater labour representation in the House of Commons. What use 


would be made of votes in Parliament, supposing them to be won, is 
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not quite clear, but a first aim would without doubt be to do away with 
what is felt to be the present uncertainty and obscurity of the law. 
But labour is already feeling its way towards the formulation of other 
aims, and a recent number of The Railway Review, the quasi-official 
organ of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, in discussing 
the present situation, mentions three reforms which can be achieved 
‘‘by means of the vote,’’ and which will “much more than compensate 
for the loss of the strike weapon.” These reforms are: ‘compulsory 
arbitration’; which has, it may be noted, up to the present time been 
rejected on principle at the Trade Union Congresses by large majori- 
ties; ‘‘a minimum law wage”; and ‘the gradual extension of the 
system of direct employment by the acquisition of all monopolies by 
the municipality or the state.” 


But there are more important signs than the enunciation of these 
hopeful, if rather hazy political aims, to show that the collapse of the 
Trade Unions, which some have been recently regarding as inevitable, is 
very far from taking place. The Societies are, indeed, too widely 
recognised as valuable elements in our industrial life for this to 
happen, and if, as purely aggressive institutions, their sphere of action 
is to be somewhat more limited in the future, it does not follow that 
even as protective agencies they will really be any weaker. For in their 
essence and in all their more valuable and far-reaching effects, the 
rights of industrial combination are unimpaired. And, when all is 
said, trade unions owe their usefulness not so much to divergence, as to 
identity of interest. It is the former that their public manifestations 
ordinarily reveal, and it is almost always these that excite general 
adversely critical public attention. But the latter are the more real, 
and if this be so, the curtailment of powers that are only used when 
differences cannot be adjusted cannot indicate the downfall of the 
unions, The latent power of the strike is important, and strikes will 
still be possible, though, happily, much less likely. But the real basis 
upon which the unions rest is not the power of fighting sporadic con- 
tests, but the strength derived from persistent organisation, and the 
command that organisation ensures of a representative voice, and the 
judgments of a common will. 


THe manifestations of these are witnessed on every hand at the 
present time, and it would be a bad day for the political and industrial 
future of the country were it otherwise, for we may be sure that in 
that case the energy and the sentiment that at present go to the 
support of the unions would be diverted into other and less beneficial 
channels. One instance of the unimpaired power of the unions is, 
perhaps, seen in the negotiations that have been in progress in the 
South Wales coal-fields. A final settlement has, it is true, not been 
No. 49—voL. XIII. L 
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arrived at at the moment (February 25), but the main points have been 
agreed upon, and these involve the abolition of the Sliding Scale, 
which owners would have preferred to retain, and the recognition of 
the principle of a minimum wage, which most owners wished to avoid, 


THE Denaby Main Colliery dispute is a sorry commentary upon 
the increasing necessity for Trade Union discipline that recent events 
are illustrating. In this case an irresponsible section of the members 
of the Yorkshire Miners’ Association appears at the outset practically 
to have over-ridden the better judgment of its own executive, and it 
has remained for one of the members of the Association to take legal 
steps to prevent the payment of dispute benefit to a body of his fellow- 
workmen who had taken the law into their own hands: The whole 
occurrence is, however, exceptional in the experience of trade unions, 
and it would be unfair to draw any general conclusions as to the lurk- 
ing disorganisation that is to be found in bodies of which organisation 
is supposed to be the ultimate aim and chief characteristic. In this 
case the sympathy of a disapproving majority appears to have been 
won over by the persistent irreconcilability of a minority, on the 
principle, perhaps, that men, by the manifestation of so much 
determined obstinacy, prove the reality, if not the justice, of their 
grievances. However this may be, the episode has given rise to the 
phenomenon of a sympathetic levy, raised by members whose corporate 
funds can no longer be legally drawn upon. But the incident appears, 
nevertheless, to be regrettable from every point of view. 


THE example of the South London Metropolitan Gas Company is 
being followed, with differences, by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, and another important step taken to ensure the loyal co-operation 
of employees by enabling them to become stock-holders, and thus in 
some degree to participate in profits. According to the plan adopted, 
by which a certain amount of stock is reserved for the applications of 
employees, those earning the lower rates appear to be especially 
favoured by the terms offered, and the aim of retaining allegiance to, 
as well as stimulating interest in, the Corporation is manifested 
throughout. This is well illustrated by the following offer, made to 
induce subscribers to keep their stock, to remain continuously in the 
employ of the Corporation, and to maintain the same interest in the 
business that an ordinary stockholder would have. 


IF (so the offer runs) he will not sell or part with the stock, but will 
keep it, and in January of each year, for five years, commencing with 
January, 1904, will exhibit the certificate to the treasurer of his 
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company, together with a letter from a proper official, to the effect 
that he has been continuously in the employ of the Corporation or of 
one or another of its subsidiary companies during the preceding year, 
and has shown a proper interest in its welfare ‘and progress, he will, 
during each of such five years, receive cheques at the rate of five dollars 
a share per year. 


THE shares will bear interest at the rate of 7 per cent., and consider- 
ably more than the 25,000 originally set apart are said to have been 
applied for, although this fact, if the offer proved at all attractive, is 
not very surprising, since that the total number of employees is said to 
be about 168,000. The special interest of the scheme, however, is the 
large scale illustration that it affords of the recognition of the com- 
munity of interest that exists between ‘‘employers and employed,” 
even when the former are, as in this case, represented by an enormous 
trust, and of the value of the underlying principle, very greatly modified 
though it necessarily be in this application, of co-partnership in 
industry. Itis by this road that we are all probably destined to travel 
farther than we know, Ernest AvEs 


City NoTES 
WE have received the following notes from R. G.:— 


The Prices of Securities.—The uncertainty of the money market 
towards the close of 1902 is probably one of the reasons for the un- 
easiness in the markets for securities which has characterised the 
beginning of 1903. So long as the accumulation of affairs for liquida- 
tion, which commenced two or three years ago, is not cleared off, the 
money market cannot be really stable. Renewal of discredit may at 
any moment cause rates to go up and prudent dealers hold their hands 
accordingly. The effect is seen in the stock markets. When prices 
are good and rising, there must be fair credit generally, because the 
condition of good and rising prices in the stock markets is on the one 
side the readiness of speculators to borrow money with which to make 
their purchases and hold what they buy, and on the other side the 
readiness of bankers and other capitalists to lend on a comparatively 
small margin. But when no such conditions are present, prices are not 
sustained, and untoward events of any kind, even though hardly 
noticeable -at other times, easily cause them to dwindle. Hence the 
general weakness of the early part of 1903. There has been little life 
anywhere, except towards the end of February, in the market for 
English railway shares, which happen to have been specially depressed 
for a long period, and now experience a reaction. 
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The Fall in Consols.—Apart from this general explanation of market 
weakness, special attention has naturally been drawn to the weakness 
in Consols which had been expected in some quarters to improve with 
the close of the war, and along with the apparent success of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s conciliatory mission to South Africa. Specially it is 
thought improvement ought to have come from the success of Mr. 
Chamberlain in arranging for the repayment by the Transvaal of 
€30,000,000 of the debt incurred by this country for the war, which 
ought to improve pro tanto the securities of the English Government, 
and gilt-edged securities generally. Consols, however, instead of im- 
proving, rather dwindled during February, and at the time of writing 
(end of February) are’ no better than 92, nearly the lowest price 
touched since the war began. It appears to be undoubted that this 
is partly due to the coming reduction of the rate of interest on 
Consols, in pursuance of Lord Goschen’s conversion arrangements when 
he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, from 2} to 2} per cent. The 
reduction has of course been anticipated and discounted all along; but 
the actual transition, when it comes to be realised, may nevertheless 
have affected some holders. Apart from this, too much seems to have 
been expected from the repayment of debt by the Transvaal. The 
repayment arranged for, as far as any general effect on securities is 
concerned, is strictly no more than a transfer. In order to repay the 
English Government the Transvaal State borrows; and although the 
English Government owes less on the direct account in consequence, 
the volume of securities generally is in no way diminished. It may be 
doubted even whether in strictness the volume of English Government 
securities is diminished. The money can only be raised, it is probable, 
with an English Government guarantee, and even without a formal 
guarantee English credit would be almost directly affected, just as it is 
affected by the borrowing of the Indian Government or of the Australian 
Colonies. There is no reason then why Consols should not fall, in 
spite of the prospective receipt on capital account by the English 
Government, if other circumstances favour a decline. The fact which 
has been adverted to in these notes that other borrowings are antici- 
pated, including among other items a sum of £35,090,000 for developing 
our South African possessions, equally accounts in part for the weak- 
ness of Consols and other gilt-edged securities. Improvement will 
come in time, if peace continues; but the weakness at the present 


moment is intelligible enough. 


The South African Settlement.—With regard to some aspects of the 
South African settlement itself, the magnitude of the sums which are 
spoken of in connection with the arrangements is sufficiently note- 
worthy, and indicative of the advantage accruing to South Africa from 
being definitely incorporated in the British Empire. In spite of the 
Rand gold, the different territories of South Africa, before the war, 
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could not have borrowed large sums. Their resources, apart from the 
Rand, were small and unknown, and political complications lowered 
their credit. Now it is found that one portion only of this immense 
region, the Transvaal, can borrow no less than £65,000,000 almost at 
once, while various small loans are to be floated for docks and railways 
in Natal and elsewhere, and other large sums will be sent out privately 
for the development of the country. Probably no more rapid economic 
change has ever taken place than what seems impending. The Cape 
from being a group of pastoral communities containing a population 
of about a million whites and about five million blacks will quickly 
become a great and powerful state with a rapidly increasing white as 
well as black population, and possessing the resources of a European 
nation of all but the first and second rank; stronger than Greece, or 
Roumania, or Norway and Sweden. The Cape indeed will rival and 
perhaps before long outstrip either Australia or Canada, unless these 
colonies should take a new step forward. It may be hoped that the 
pace will not be too fast and furious, as has been too frequently the 
case with similar developments. 


The United States Supreme Court and Trusts.—A decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, recognising the right claimed by 
Congress to regulate inter-state commerce, has revived the hopes of 
United States citizens as to the latent powers of Congress to deal 
with “ Trusts’ which had been supposed to be beyond the reach of 
Congress in consequence of the facilities for registering public 
Companies under the laws of the separate states. The case has turned 
upon legal points, which are not easily intelligible without fuller reports 
than have been given by telegraph; but it is easy to see that in some 
way or other Congress will be allowed to exercise authority in such 
matters. By a natural drift of things a great central government like 
that of the United States, although it may technically have its powers 
limited by a written constitution which nominally makes the separate 
states supreme in many matters, tends to acquire a general supervising 
power. As in this matter of commerce what is done in one state 
necessarily affects all, one state after another finds, that unless the 
action of its neighbours is controlled in the common interest, its own 
powers are sacrificed to a species of anarchy through the resort by 
individuals to the legislation of whatever state happens to suit them. 
In the ultimate resort, there will be, if necessary, an amendment of 
the Constitution ; but meanwhile the Supreme Court employs what is 
in fact a law-making power to infuse a little common sense into the 
working of the Constitution itself. Trusts then will be controlled in 
the United States as far as law can do so, though no legislation can, 
of course, prevent the voluntary association of individuals or companies 
to buy and sell in common so long as they are pleased to do so, which 
remains after all the essence of a Trust. 
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The North Atlantic Shipping Deal.—Meanwhile the Morgan Shipping 
Combine remains established, the Company, it will be remembered, 
being formed under the law of the State of New Jersey which happens 
to give the greatest freedom to the promoters of new companies who 
desire secrecy. What the final effect on British Shipping will be as the 
result of the primary arrangement itself, as well as of the ship building 
agreements with Messrs. Harland and Wolff and the agreements with 
our Government for maintaining the national character of that portion 
of the fleet which was originally British, although it is now American 
owned, remains to be seen; as also what will be the issue of the 
agreements between the British Government and the Cunard Company 
for subsidising the latter and securing the building and running of 
specially fast steamers. We are apt to forget the novelty of the new 
conditions of English shipping which have ensued from this Morgan 

_ Combine and other.causes, but forgetfulness would be a great mistake. 

The latest news is that another step has been taken in the same direction 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company purchasing the Canadian 
ships of Messers. Elder, Dempster and Co. This will enable the 
Canadian Pacific Railway to enter into competition with the Morgan 
Combine itself, as that combine derives special force from its associa- 
tion with United States Railways in competition with the Canadian 
Pacific. Events are evidently tending towards the creation of a few 
great shipping companies having the control of ocean traffic, just as 
railway companies have the control of land traffic. On the ocean as 
well as on land there are to be monopolies. It is only a farther 
extension of the same power of monopoly that the shipping and 
railway companies should themselves unite. Monopoly is the natural 
effect of certain conditions, and the end will not improbably be an 
international as well as national regulation of the monopolies them- 
selves ! 


Governments and Defaulting States.—The question of the policy 
towards states in default to their creditors which should be followed 
by governments. having such creditors among their subjects has been 
raised by the exciting political incident of the association of England 
and Germany in common warlike measures against Venezuela for the 
redress of the grievances of their subjects, the default of Venezuela on 
its foreign debt being amongst such grievances. The incident has been 
happily closed so far by Venezuela paying the more urgent claims and 
agreeing to arbitrate respecting others, while also agreeing to assign a 
portion of its Customs Revenue for the purpose of paying what is found 
due; but the association of the claims of bondholders with others 
upon which hostile action is taken has nevertheless taken place and 
may be apt to form a precedent. It is to be hoped that the English 
Government will not let the precedent be extended. In whatever cases 
it may be right and expedient for one government to protect its subjects 
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against the wrongs inflicted by a foreign state, clearly the case of 
deliberate lending to a foreign Government when there was no com- 
pulsion to do so is not one. This view has hitherto been taken by the 
English Government and by most civilised governments, and it is 
obvious common sense. An English subject going out of his way to 
lend to a foreign state should trust to the good faith of that state and 
to nothing else. He has no right to call on his own government to help, 
and that government has no good interest to do so. Indeed it was 
held in early days, when English people began lending to foreign states, 
that they should be rather discouraged from doing so, as the lending 
abstracted capital from home enterprise. This was rather a narrow 
view perhaps, but any advantage to be gained from foreign lending is 
certainly not worth the price of armed intervention to enforce the 


creditors’ ‘ claims.” 


The Solvency of English Railways.—The agitation among English 
railway shareholders against defects in the management of their Boards 
of Directors has come to a head for the present in the great meeting 
in February at Easton, when the London and North-Western Railway 
directors met their shareholders. The result has been a victory for 
the directors, which was no doubt aided by the more cheerful dividend 
prospects. All the same English railway directors should not be too 
well satisfied with their position. A greater reliance upon income for 
‘‘betterments,” in accordance with American practice, would pay in 
the end; and the lesson of the agitation, it may be hoped, will not be 
forgotten. 


Budget Prospects—The Government have allowed it to become 
known that large reductions in taxation are not in sight at present, 
which will not surprise readers of these notes. The war has left its 
inevitable legacies, besides an uncomfortable feeling that neither Army 
nor Navy is quite equal to probable enough demands, when we have 
alongside military and naval states like Germany, Russia and France 
in a highly forward state of preparation, and guided by principles of 
action which would dispose them only too readily to take advantage 
of some fatal weakness in our armour. There is still a great deal of 
talk about retrenchment in Parliamentary circles; but the shadows 
behind are grim and threatening, and the British taxpayer can hardly 
look forward to any serious reduction of his burdens as a consequence 
of this talk. - R. G. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


‘Tue idea which inspired The Garden City of To-morrow reviewed 
on a former page (p. 85) is being realised. ‘To-morrow ”’ is becoming 
to-day. Last August a ‘“‘ Garden City Pioneer Co., Ltd.” with £20,000 
share capital was successfully launched, and all the shares have long 
ago been taken up. Interest on shares was limited to 4 per cent. 
The directors are busily engaged in examining the rival merits of 
several estates which have been offered to them. When the most 
suitable has been selected and an option to purchase it, say within a 
year, has been obtained, definite plans for its development will be 
drawn, and agreements will be made for sites, ete., with those manu- 
facturers who are thinking of moving out to the new city. When this 
is done a population will have been secured for the city, and the 
public will be invited to subscribe for the share capital, no longer of a 
pioneer or preliminary company, but of the company which will buy 
the estate, build the town, and, generally, do the work. This final 
company will require a much larger capital: say £200,000, or even 
more. The interest on its shares will, as in the Pioneer Co., be limited 
—say to 4 or 5 per cent.—the remaining profit being employed to 
redeem the capital and make the site of Garden City the property of 
its inhabitants, collectively. 


A paren issued by the Central Public House Trust Association 
showing the objects and results of the movement should be read in 
connection with the article on the subject in the Economic JourNAL 
by Mr. Hesketh (vol. xii. p. 334). The objects are: (1) to prevent 
the intemperate use of alcohol (on which the total expenditure in the 
United Kingdom was £162,000,000, ‘a sum equal to all the rents of 
all the houses and farms in the United Kingdom”): (2) to secure 
that the enormous monopoly values, which attach to new licenses, 
shall not be given to private individuals for private gain, but shall be 
held as trusts for the community. Evidence is adduced to prove that 
drunkenness has been much reduced in districts where a public house 
has been transferred to the management of a Trust Company, and also 
that the Trust Companies offer safe security for the capital invested 
by them. The number of public houses managed by Trust Companies 
is already over seventy, and at least as many have been offered to 
local companies on the expiration of the present tenants’ agreement. 


Tut Housing Commission of Glasgow to which we referred in a 
former issue (Economic JouRNAL, vol. xii. p. 444) has been meeting 
regularly twice a week. Up to this time the witnesses have been 
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mostly Corporation officials, who generally represented the opinion of 
the majority on the Town Council. The opposition are now having 
their innings. The evidence thus far is so conflicting that it is 
impossible to say what recommendations will result. The enquiry is 
being conducted with the utmost thoroughness, and the evidence which 
is being printed will be a mine of information. 


THE Banquet of the Massachusetts Single Tax League at Boston 
last December was attended by numerous professional economists who 
discussed the nature and properties of ground rent. The courteous 
President, Mr. Fillebrown, in his brief introduction observed that undue 
attention is commonly given to agricultural, as compared with urban, rent. 
From an examination of thirty-nine leading treatises he had found that 
forty thousand and ninety-four lines were given to agricultural rent, and 
only three thousand and thirty-nine lines to urban, whereas in value 
the latter kind of rent preponderates. “The Massachusetts farm land 
value left for the agricultural illustration of Ricardo’s law of rent does 
not exceed one-tenth of the land value of the whole.” It follows 
from these statistics the schools might reasonably in future give one 
hundred and forty times more study to the subject of urban or city 
rent than they have been in the habit of doing in the past.  Pro- 
fessor Bullock, who opened the discussion, characterised land as an 
object that is not the product of human labour, and of which the 
value is not influenced by the cost of production. When it is asked 
whether some of the land on which Boston stands is not ‘“ made,” 
‘“‘in reply, it may be safely contended that the additions which man 
can make to the land surface of the globe, are so small, as to be a 
negligible quantity when we compare land with the things that human 
labour places upon it.” Professor Carver, who summed up the dis- 
cussion, observed that ‘‘a tax on land will have comparatively 
little repressive effect.” A person who thinks that the repressive 
effect of a tax on land is at all comparable with that of a tax on the 
products of industry must have an eye for exceptional cases, ‘like a 
certain senator of whom it was said that he could see a fly on a 
barn door without being able to see the barn or the door.” Of course 
—so we interpret—when eminent economists speak of a tax on land 
they mean one which is so arranged as not to fall on products of 
industry, a deduction from “rent proper,” not ‘ quasi-rent,” in Pro- 
fessor Marshall’s phrase. But there is reason to fear that the en- 
thusiasts for the Single Tax have not grasped this vital distinction. 
They go for a rent wherever seen, heedless whether it involves an 
element of profit. 


THE Johns Hopkins Press invites subscriptions to a reprint of fom 
notable economic tracts of the nineteenth century, to be issued con- 
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secutively, beginning in January, 1903, under the editorial direction of 
J. H. Hollander, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Political Economy in 
the Johns Hopkins University. The series will consist of the following 
tracts: (L) Three letters on ‘‘ The Price of Gold,’ contributed to The 
Morning Chronicle (London), in August-November, 1809. By David 
Ricardo. (2) An Inquiry into the Nature and Progress of Rent, and 
the principles by which it is regulated. By T. R. Malthus. London: 
1815. (3) Essay on the Application of Capital to Land, with observa- 
tions showing the impolicy of any great restriction of the importation 
of corn, and that the bounty of 1688 did not lower the price of it. By 
a Fellow of University College, Oxford. (Sir Edward West.) London: 
1815. (4) A Refutation of the Wage-Fund Theory of Modern Political 
Economy as enunciated by Mr. Mill, M.P., and Mr. Fawcett, M.P. 
By Francis D. Longe. London: 1866. Each tract will be supplied 
with a brief introductory note and necessary text annotations by the 
editor. The first number may be expected to appear very soon. If 
results warrant, it is proposed to reprint, in succeeding years, similar 
series of economic tracts of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
respectively. The subscription for the entire series of four tracts has 
been fixed at the net price of One Dollar (5 shillings = 5 marks = 6 francs). 
Subscriptions for the series and orders for single tracts should be sent 
to Tue Jouns Hopxiys Press, Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 


Proressor WiitiAM Z. Rivtey, who had occupied the chair of 
Economics and Sociology at the Institute of Technology (Boston), is 
now Professor of Economics in Harvard University. He is the author 
of a standard work on the Races of Europe, a subject which is cognate 
to Economics in its statistical, as well as its human interest. Pro- 
fessor Ripley is named by the American Industrial Commission as one 
of the experts to whom they are specially indebted. He is the writer 
of the report on Transportation, which forms part of the final volume 
issued by the Commission. Professor Ripley is an associate editor 
of the Quarterly Journal of Economics, as well as a contributor to that 
journal. 


Dr. SCHWIEDLAND, who has been appointed Professor in the 
University of Vienna, is the author of numerous writings on forms of 
industry —comprising a study of house-industries in Austria and on the 
regulation of industry—comprising some nine publications of which a 
translation into English is promised—and on other aspects of social 
science. His work, On the Relation between Wholesale and Retail 
Prices (in German, and translated into French) may be especially 
mentioned. As Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, Dr. Schwied- 
land has had good opportunities of observing the econonic life of 
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Austria. He has been co-editor of the Revue d'Economie Politique for 
the last thirteen years. 


AT a meeting of the Committee on Social education last October, 
5 
under the auspices of the Charity Organisation Society, it was 
resolved : 


That a Trust should be created for providing lectures and teaching on 
social science and economics, with special reference to social obligation and 
administration. 

That it is desirable that the lectures and teaching provided by the Trust or 
by the Executive Committee should, if possible, be combined with positive 
work undertaken under definite guidance, so that the actual difficulties of 
social and economic questions may be realised in relation to the lives and 
circumstances of the poorer classes. 


Professor Marshall introduced the subject, ‘‘ Economic Teaching 
at the Universities in relation to well-being” by an address in which 
he reproduced the main arguments of his celebrated Plea, divested of 
technicalities special to the organisation of Cambridge. Economic 
science, he said, requires perception, reasoning, imagination ; and the 
greatest of these is imagination. There is a scientific, and there is a 
sympathetic, use of the imagination. By the former, unseen causes 
and effects—in economies often more important than those which the 
hasty observer sees—are detected. By the latter use of the imagina- 
tion a man is able to put himself in the place of another. 

“It has been found by experience in England and in Ameriea that the 
young man who has studied both sides of labour questions in the frank and 
impartial atmosphere of a great University is often able to throw himself into 
the point of view of the working man and to act as interpreter between them 
and persons of his own class with larger experience than his own.” 


Tur Syndicate which, as mentioned in a former number [vol. xii, 
p. 290], was last year appointed to inquire into the best means of 
enlarging the opportunities for the study, in Cambridge, of Economics 
and associated branches of Political Science, has now issued its 
report. It is taken for granted that some enlargement of the oppor- 
tunities for the study is required. ‘The increasing importance 
and complexity of Economic issues,” continues the report, ‘and their 
connection with political problems will be generally admitted. Nor 
will it be denied that the successful handling of such issues must be 
dependent on the concurrent development of Economie Science, and 
that in such development Universities are called upon to take an 
important part.” The responsibility of Universities in this respect has 
been recognised abroad. ‘In the United States of America in par- 
ticular, and in Germany, the subjects of Economic and Political Science 
are commonly represented by a strong and numerous staff, and afford 
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the main route by which large numbers of students obtain University 
honours.” In proposing a new development of Economic studies, 
the Syndicate have particularly in view two classes of students, 
those who are proposing to devote their lives to the professional 
study of Economics, and those who are looking forward to a 
career in the higher branches of business or in public life. 
Post-graduate studies would be wholly inadequate to the ends. “If 
any sufficient provision of the kind suggested is to be made in the 
University, it must, in the opinion of the Syndicate, take the form 
of a full three years’ course.” There must be a new tripos. The 
Syndicate ‘‘are of opinion that a full provision for the study of 
Kconomics and associated branches of Political Science is part of 
the proper work of a University both as a place of research and as a 
place of education, that such provision is specially called for by the 
needs of the present time, that there is a general and, as the Syndicate 
think, legitimate demand for it in the country, a demand which is 
being met by other Universities, and which cannot be neglected by 
Cambridge without prejudice to her standing and reputation ; and 
that such provision cannot be satisfactorily made either by post- 
graduate instruction or by the modification of any of the existing 
triposes.” The Report goes on to propose in some detail regulations 
for a tripos in Economics and associated branches of Political Science. 

The signatures appended to this document comprise many well-known 
names, viz., . H. Chase (Vice-Chancellor), A. W. Ward, J. Westlake, 
J. N. Keynes, Alfred Marshall, W. R. Sorley, H. S. Foxwell, J. RB. 
Tanner, Stanley Leathes, G. Lowes Dickinson, Edmund H. Parker. 
The full text of the scheme is published in the Cambridge Reporter for 
March 10, 1903, price 3d. (C. J. Clay and Sons, London). 














RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 
September, 1902. 


The Sugar Industry on the Continent. Yvrs Guyor. 

“The success of the Sugar Conference is the most important 
achievement of economic liberal policy in Europe since the signing of 
the Commercial Treaties of 1860.” 

Mr. Harold Cox remarked that the gain arising to this country 
from foreignsugar bounties wasestimated at six or seven million pounds a 
year. Since last year there had been a tax on sugar which had inter- 
cepted over five million pounds of this gain. The loss involved to West 
Indian producers was certainly not more than £500,000. We might 


ease the more depressed Colonies by a grant, ‘‘ while still leaving the 
British taxpayer £4,500,000 better off than he would be if sugar 


bounties were abolished.” Sir. Robert Giffen confessed that he had 
given evidence before the Sugar Committee of 1879 from the point of 
view now taken by Mr. Cox. “ But he was not sure that he would 
have taken the same line if he had been able to look forward a quarter 
of a-century.’”’ The expectation that bounties would break down of 
their own weight had not been verified. 

The Census of London for 1901. T. A. Werton. 

The Instability of Prices in India before 1861. T. Mortson. 

The instability which might be expected from the want of means 
of transport is shown to have occurred. Experience does not 
countenance the belief that the prices of commodities in India are 
customary. [Cp. Marshall, Principles of Economics. ] 


December, 1902. 
Inaugural Address. Major Parrick Crarare (President). 


Statistical contrasts between the present and the past for Great 
Britain and foreign countries. 


English Railway Statistics. W.M. Acworrn. 
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Journal of the Statistical Society of Ireland. 


November, 1902. 
Municipal Trading. J.J. SHaw. Technical Education for Commerce. 


C. H. OtpHam. Licensing and Public-house Reform in Ireland. 
W. Lawson. 


Manchester Statistical Society. 


Market Developments in the Cotton Trade. Prof. 8. J. Cuapman. [A 
realistic study. 


The Economic Review. 


January. 1903. 


Commercial Education and Universal Degrees. KE. R. Dewsnup. 
Co-operation and the Poor. H. W. Wourr. The Natural Outcome 
of Free Trade. 

[The sullen adherence of our people to the antiquated and obsolete 
economic theory of laissez faire” is amazing... . “It is absolutely essential 
for us to adopt not only protection but trusts as well.’’] 

ve Native Question in South Africa. Ti. FALLAIZE. 

The Native Quest South Africa, I 


In The Charity Organization Review for January, 1903, Mrs. 
3osanquet, criticising Mr. Rowntree’s description of the poverty in 
York (Econqmic JournaAL, vol. xii, p. 56), contends that the ‘‘ Poverty 
Line” is not ascertained by statistical evidence, but rests upon 
hasty impressions that the methods by which Mr Rowntree has 
estimated family incomes are entirely untrustworthy, and he has 
exaggerated the amount of poverty by a misuse of dietetic standards. 
The January number contains the proceedings of the Committee on 
Social Education referred to above (p. 755). 


The Nineteenth Century. 


December. 
The Real Object of Corn Laws. Sir Guitrorp L. Mornesworrn. 
Rampant protectionism. | 
January. 
The Financier’s Future. J. W. Cross. ‘ 
February. 
The Effect of Corn Laws. Haroup Cox. [A Reply to Sir G. Moles- 
worth’s article. | 
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The National Review. 


February, 1903. 
The Brussels Sugar Convention. Hon. MarrHew W. Rivwey. 


The Convention will accomplish “the apparently impossible task of 
saving the West Indies without raising the price of sugar and without 
abandoning the doctrine of Free Trade.” 


Contemporary Review. 


November, 1902. 
The Cunard Agreement. W. R. Lawson. 


Though open to criticism the agreement may be useful as a pre- 
cedent for Government undertaking Commerce. 


December, 1902. 
A Farm in the Cantal (Haute-Auvergne). Mrs. Mary Ducnaux (née 
ROBINSON). 
A Georgie in prose by an English poetess. 


February, 1903. 


The Price of Corn in War-time. W. Bripces WEpB. 


Fortnightly Review. 
January, 1903. 
The Condition of England Question. J. B. Crozmr. 
South African Farming. Rey. W. CresswE tu. 
Great potentialities of agricultural development have been sub- 


ordinated to ‘“‘ Africander high politics.” ‘‘ How much better it would 
have been to sow cabbages than discord.” 


The Brussels Sugar Convention. THos. Louau. 
The ‘‘ necessities of a community of forty-one millions at home and 
a vast empire abroad” have ‘been sacrificed to benefit what are 
really only petty private interests.” 
February. 
Our Food Supply and Raw Material in War. Admiral Sir E. R. 
FREMANTLE. 


The Women’s Industrial News for December, 1902, contains the 
report of a Committee of the Women’s Industrial Council reeommend- 
ing the establishment of technical day schools with training free and 
compulsory. . 
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The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 
November, 1902. 
The Sugar Industry and Legislation in Europe. CHarues §. GRIFFIN. 
The rise of the beet sugar industry, the competition between beet 


and cane, the course of legislation in Europe, and the abolition of 
bounties are clearly traced. 


The Sugar Question in the United States. Frank R. Rutter. 


Our aim should be to up-build the sugar industry at the minimum 
cost of protection. The cost to the consumer has been neglected. 


The consumer paid, during the fiscal year 1902, increased prices on nearly 
five million pounds of sugar, of which the duty on considerably more than 
one-third, amounting to $30,000,000, did not reach the Treasury, but went 
into the hands of the Hawaiian, Louisianian and Porto Rican planters and of 
the domestic beet-sugar producers. Perhaps the best means of lessening the 
consumers’ contribution would be to encourage the Cuban industry, and to give 
different degrees of protection in the various islands and in the United States. 


Recent Tendencies in Sociology. HK. A. Ross. State Enterprise and 
Corporations. G, §. CALLENDER 
The *« Roundabout Process”’ in the Interest Theory. F, A. Ferter. 

A good interest theory must develop the fertile suggestion of Béhm-Bawerk 
that the interest problem is not of product but of the exchange of product. 
His own theory ‘‘so far as it rests upon the productiveness of roundabout 
processes isa productivity theory.” 


The Place of the Theory of Value in Economics. T. N. CARVER. 


Economies is not primarily a psychic science ; the psychical element 
predominates only in valuation. A division of valuation is offered in 
which 


‘no place is found for the profits of business, for the reason that the services 
of the business man are never actually evaluated. These services are never 
bargained for; no price is actually set on them.” 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 
December, 1902. 
Authoritative Arbitration. J. B. Cuark. 


Strikes on-a large gcale are injurious to society. Yet we allow 
trade-unionists to ‘assert a certain ownership of their jobs” by 
persuasion other than moral. 


‘*We are pursuing a wretched compromise course”’ between the evils of 
anarchy and the fear of injustice. Why not let the state test the justice of 
the strikers’ claims and act accordingly? ‘ What, however, is justice in this 
case? Is there any rule which affirms that, as a compensation for labour, so 
much is right and so much is wrong? The men in a mill under normal con- 
ditions tend to get something approximating the part of that joint product 
which. they may fairly regard as solely the fruit of their own labours. So much 
of fairness there isin the more general results of competition. . . . The basis of 
the claim that a workman makes is the fact that his presence in the mill 
causes a certain increase in the output of it!’ [On this standard of fairness 
see the writer’s Distribution, reviewed in the Economic Journat, 1901.] 
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A court may be able to make wages conform more nearly to this 
standard, 

“Would they apply independent and scientific tests to determine how 
much is produced by labour of each grade and announce decisions based on 
the results? They would clearly be unable to do this since there is available 
uo such extensive economic laboratory as tests of this kind would require. 
The only laboratory available is an actual working society and by the aid of this 
« court could arrive at a fair result. It could, for example, ascertain what is 
the average pay of labour that is efticiently organised and yet is not mono- 
polistic. . . . The really natural standard of pay lies between the amount that 
idle men inay here and there consent to take and the amount that a union 
which guards its monopoly by force may be able to extort.” 

The Commission and the Railways. H.T. Newcoms. San Francisco 
Labour Movement. T. W. Pan. 


The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 
December, 1902. 
The Adjustment of Crop Siatistics. H. Parker Wituits. The Passing 
of the Coal Strike. Joun CumMinGs. 

That the general public as well as the operators and miners haye 
an interest in the coal-trade. Organization of labour in an isolated 
industrial group cannot control wages unless it can control the growth 
of population. 

The Relation between Social Settlements and Charity Organisation. 
Rosert Hunter. 

Prof. Carver contributes a note on the Economic Interpretation of 

History referring to Prof. Seligman’s recent work. 


The Yale Review (Newhaven), 
November, 1902. 
The Report of the Industrial Commission is reviewed by five experts. 


The Anthracite Conflict is treated in a separate article by Petur 
ROBERTS. 


Annals of the American Academy (Philadelphia). 


September, 1902. 


Three Primary Laws of Social Evolution. Crantes W. MACFARLANE, 


November. 


Responsibility of the National Bank in the Present Crisis, A. FE. 
Bouturs. The Present Monetary Disturbance. EF. A. CLEVELAND. 
The Currency of the Philippine Islands. C. A. Conant. The 
Financing of the South African War. F. R. Farrontnyp. The 
Work of the Promoter. KE. S. Meape. A Study in State Finance. 
Cuarues 8. Ports. Trusts and Prices. L. A, Hourwicu. , 


No 
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No. 23 of Municipal Affairs (New York) is devoted to the Housing 
Problem. Mr. Percy Ashley discusses the Housing Problem in 
England, and Mrs. Lettice Fisher gives a succinct history of legislation 
and municipal effort in Great Britain. 


The first fruits of the meeting at Philadelphia of the American 
Economic Association have reached us in the form of a concise but 
weighty article by Mr. Sprague on the Service Theory of Value. 

The cbjective hindrance interposed between our desires and the possession 
of certain utilitics is price. The personal discomfort attendent upon surmount- 
ing these difficulties is cost. Service implies assistance rendered by one to 
another in surmounting price resistance, whereby the recipient is spared the 
specific cost discomfort attendant upon the production of a utility. Value is 
characterised by “ the utility of a service in supplying a thing as distinguished 
from the utility of the thing the service supplies.” 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 
November. 

Les Trusts et les Syndicats industriels en Angleterre. A. RAFFALOVICH. 

A résumé of information derived from Mr. Macrosty’s book on the 
Trusts and the State, his article in the Economic JourNnau, the United 
States Industrial Commission, and other accredited sources. 
Une opinion Anglaise sur le Municipalisme. DVD. Benuet, Le Moure- 

ment agricole. lL. GRANDEAU. 


December. 
La Concurrence et ses organes. G. DE MOLINARI. 
[In praise of laisser faire. ] 
Un anarchiste Americain. Pau Guo. 
{Referring to Benjamin R. Tucker, the author of the book quaintly 
entitled Instead of a Book.} 


January, 1903. 

1902. G. pr Moninari. Le marché financier en 1902. A. Rarraio 
vicH. Mouvement colonial en 1902. D. Bertier. Revue des 
principales publications économiques de Vétranger, Vi. Macquart. 
Les Cartels industriels. R. G. Levy. 


February. 


La Convention de Bruxelles est-elle conforme au principe du Libre- 
échange? G. pe Moniart. Histoire @une gréve. P. Guo. 
Les lois et les meurs dans les sociétés de secours mutuels. A. DE 
Mauarce. Le mouvement agricole. L. GranprEAu. Revue des 
principales publications économiques en langue frangaise. M. 
RouxEn. 
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AND NEW BOOKS 


Revue d’ Economie Politique (Paris). 
October—November, 1902. 


La transformation de Voutillage agricole et Uagriculture moderne. 
J. Hitter. David Micardo et la dynamique économique (suite). 
H. Denis. La erise en 1901. LL. Decnesne. Dépopulation et 
leyislateurs. Rent Counanrp. 


December. 


La lutte contre Valeolisme en Suede. Dr. J. Beramann. Le probléme de 
ia monnaie. C. M. Limousin. Municipalisation des entreprises 
industrielles en Italie. Dy. V. Tovomianrz. Réle des syndicats 
des producteurs, G. dE LEENER. La loi d’integration du travail. 
EX. Dotné&ANs = La production et Vexportation des blés aux Etats- 
Unis. KE. Picarp. 


January, 1903. 


I’ Keonomie politique de M. Tarde. Ti. Manaim. La culture indienne 
et ses charges. A. Mittin. La réforme de Vinstruction Moyenne. 


W. FRE. 


I’ Economiste Francaise (Paris.) 


M. Leroy Beaulieu, who proved, with respect to the cost of the 
Soath African war, too true a prophet, now predicts that there will be 
no considerable agricultural immigration into the new Colonies. The 
attractions of the gold mines in Witwatersrand and probably else- 
where will decline in a few years (Nov. 22, 1902.) 


In the second livraison for the year 1902 of the Bulletin de Vinstitut 
International de Statistique may be noticed, inter alia, Z. Rith’s paper 
on the simplest method of measuring the fecundity of marriages, and 
G. Schnapper-Arndt’s paper on Privatwirtschafts-Statistik [the con- 
struction of family budgets, «ec. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationaloekonomie (Jena). 
October, 1902. 


iVer ist heute Sozialist? Fr. J. NEUMANN. 


November. 
Zur Agrargeschichte der Nordschweiz. G. Caro. 
The movement in the level of prices during recent years is set forth 
in the Miscellanies, in continuation of former contribytions (see 
Economic JournaL). The new figures show that the rise which was 
noticed two or three years ago has been succeeded by a fall. 
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December, 1902. 


Das Wesen und die Bedeutiing der Wohlfahrtseinrichtungen in Berlin. 
R. v. ERDBERG. 


Was kann heute den Kartellen gegeniiber geschehen? R. LikeMann. 


January, 1903. 


Die Leservefonds der deutschen Aktien-gesellschaften. Prof. Dr; Orto 
WARSCHAUER. 

W. Wundt und die Logik der Sozial- Wissenschaft. Dr. W. i. BrerMann. 

The Age of the German University Professors is the delicate subject 

treated by Dr. F. Eutennurc. Subjoined is a specimen of his results: 


30 35 40 45 50 55 #60 65 7 %Y 80 £86 
2 23 124 206 256 262 197 194 108 36 18 3 


where the upper figures represent ages and the lower figures the 
numbers of German professors in 1901 in the intervals between those 
ages, ¢.g., 262 professors between the ages of 51 and 55 inclusive. The 
period of maximum age in 1890 was 46—40. 


In the Zeitschrift fiir die Gesammte Staatswissenschaft, No. 4, 1902, 
Dr. G. Casseu has an article on Der Ausgangspunkt der Theoretischen 
Okonomie, maintaining that the cost-principle is in some sense an ideal, 
but that the realisation is not secured by free competition. The fiction 
of free competition cannot be used as the basis of theoretic economy. 


Zeitschrift fiir Volks-Wirtschaft (Vienna). 
Vol. XI, No. 6, 1902. 


This number contains a weighty article by Professor PHiniprovicn 
on Austro-Hungarian Commercial Policy. The Austro-Hungarian 
Currency-Reform is continued by Dr. Atex. Sprrz MtLuER, 


De Economist (La Hague) for November, 190%, contains articles on 
Ricardo’s Bank, by N. P. VAN DEN BERG; and on Value Problems in a 
Socialist State, by ¥. M. Winaut. Sugar in the Parliaments of Europe 
is discussed by Baron D’AunNis DE Bovurovinn in the number of 
January, i903. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 
November, 1902. 
Un nuovo errore nello interpretare le teorie dell’ economia matematica. 


Y. Pasero. [Referring to objections raised by Dr. G, Cassel and 
Gr, Scorza. } 
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La nuova politica Commerciale dell’ Ttalia et il congresso delle Societa 
economiche a Torino, Vi. Girerrt. Il Credito e ii fabbisogno di 
capitale dell’ agricoltura Italiana. G. VALENTI. 


December. 


Osservaziont su Alcune Teorie di Economia pura, G. Scorza, The 
article is a sequel of one by the same writer in the April number 
of the Giornale, where it is objected that the solution of the 
equations of exchange may well not be unique [cp. Marshall, 
Principles of Economics, Book YV., ch. XIT.], though free com- 
petition necessarily (per natura sua) leads to a single system of 
prices. 


La Beneficenza dello Stato. WK. Branxzoui-Zarvi. Proposto per la 
Concessione . . . dell’ Acquedotto Pugliese. * * Rapport au 
Ministre des Iinances par lU' Administration des Monnaies et 
Médailles. G. B. SAtviont. 


January. 


T limiti dell’ Indagine Teorica nella Finanza Pubblica, V.TANGORRA. 
A Proposito del Massimo di Ofelimita dato dalla libera Conecorrenza. 
G. Scorza. [Starting from a criticism made by Dr. Cassel in the 
August number of the Giornale, Signor Scorza returns to his charge 
against Prof. Walras]. La Cooperazione di classe. G. MonrE- 
MARTINI. J distillatori proprietari. G, Frangots. L’Industria 
della lana in Firenze dal secolo xiv al secolo xvi. R. Sonnt, 
Municipalizzazione del Pubblict Servizi, G. MoNTEMARTINI. 


NEW BOOKS. 


30wLEY (ArtHUR L.). Elements of Statistics. Second edition. 
London: P. S$. King. 1902. Pp. 336. 

[The text has been revised and explanations have been added. The principal 
revision consists in a restatement of the doctrine that “ weighting” is comparatively 
unimportant. The principal addition relates to the unsymmetrical curve of error 
that second approximation which is important both practically as required to 
represent statistics like those of wages and examinations, and theoretically as veri- 
fying the most probable hypothesis as to the genesis of the law of error. | 


DuckwortH (A.).. The Timber Industry and Forests of New South 
Wales. Sydney: W. E. Smith. 1902. Pp. 12. 

[A plea for the preservation of forests which cannot safely be trusted to individual 
owners. | : 


Hurcnins (B, L.) and A. Harrison, B.A. A History of Factory 
Legislation. With a Preface by Sidney Webb and a Statistical 
Appendix by G. H. Wood. Edited by Prof. W. A. 8. Hewins, Director, 
London School of Economies, London: P. S, King and Son. Pp. 
384. 10s. 6d. net, 
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Krvosita (Yeraro). The Past and Present of Japanese Commerce 
(Columbia Studies). New York: Macmillan Co. London: P. 8. King. 
Pp, 159. 

[Curiosa of taxation such as the Ché, or business tax in kind during the primi- 
tive period before the Yaikwa reform of a.p. 640. The rice money and other 
incidents of business in the Middle Ages, the contact with the Western world and 
the resultant efflux of gold kobans, the enlightened free-trade policy of the great 
Shogun, Iyeyasu, early in the 17th century a.p., the opposite policy of his successors, 
the long seclusion and recent reopening of Japan, these and other interesting topics 
are elucidated by detailed information and wide generalizations. | 


GHENT (W. J.). Our Benevolent Feudalism. London: Maemillan. 
Pp. 202. 


Ler (JOskru). Constructive and Preventive Philanthropy. London : 
Macmillan. 


McKenzir (fF. A.). Famishing London: A Study of the Unem- 
ployed and Unemployable. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27, 
Paternoster Row. 

This book purports to be “an attempt to learn the truth about the out-of-works 
in London, their number, their home life, and how they and their families exist.”’ 


Murray (ApAM) and Carter (RoGEr). A Guide to Income Tax 
Practice. For the Use of Taxpayers. Third edition. London. 1902. 
Pp. 436. 

[Since 1895, when the first edition appeared, this publication has been a standard 
work of reference for those interested in the administration of the income-tax Acts, 
both ‘‘ tax-payers ” and tax-collectors. It contains in addition to a clear exposition of 
the law, explicit instructions as to the preparation of income-tax returns supple- 
mented by numerical examples. The publication of a third edition at once proves 
and enhances the value of the work. ] 


Nicuouson (Prof. J. SHizeup). A Supplement to the Treatise on 
Money. London: A. and C. Black. 1902. Pp. 84. 


[The essential doctrines of the treatise are restated in a form free from specula- 
tive enquiries such as that which related to the connexion between the depreciation 
of a currency and the stimulation of exports. With his usual lucidity Pro- 
fessor Nicholson explains the Foreign Exchanges, the Rate of Interest, distinguishing 
interest on “capital” and on ‘*money” and Commercial Crises, of which the 
‘*tulip mania” in Holland in the seventeenth century furnishes an instance. A 
“corner ” was formed by the sale of numerous tulips of a kind of which there were 
only two specimens in the market. ] 


Prerson (N.G.), Principles of Economics, Translated from the 
Dutch by A. A. Wotzel. Volume I. 

[This portion of Mr. Pierson’s great work has now been reviewed twice in the 
Economic JOURNAL in the sixth volume (p. 435) and in the present number (p. 98). 
But the abundance of the treasure defies the makers of inventories, and it is not 
superfluous to call attention to Mr. Pierson’s fresh treatment of many hackneyed 
subjects, such as the relations between high wages and efficiency, between improve- 
ments in machinery and the welfare of the workman, between the stock of money 
and the rate of interest for short credits.] 


Reeves (W. Pemper). State Experiments in Australia and New 
Zealand. London: Grant Richards. 1902. 2 vols. 


Americans in Process. A Settlement Study by Residents and 
Associates of the South End House. Edited by Robert A. Woods, 
Boston and New York: Houghton and Co, 1903, 
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Brooks (J, Grawam). The Social Unrest. Studies in Labour and 
Socialist Movements. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1903. Pp. 
394. 


Fisk (GeorGE M.). Continental Opinion regarding a Proposed 
Middle European Tariff Union. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
Pp. 62. 


Sayues (Mary b.). Housing Conditions in Jersey City. Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Sciences (Supplement 
to). Philadelphia. January, 1893. 

A useful investigation of housing conditions in the working class quarters of 
Jersey City, and a plea for reform. The prevalent conditions in tenement houses, though 
Jersey City is said to be more fortunate in this respect than some other American 
towns, seem in many respects far worse than anything we have in England. The 
‘* double-decker”? tenement house, the numerous instances of rooms without any 
provision for light and ventilation except a window or transome into some other 
room; the lack of any adequate provision in case of fire, the absence of 
any system of regulation or inspection—all these and many other causes give rise to 
housing conditions which do indeed call imperatively for reform. } 


TinptincHast (Prof. J. A.). The Negro in Africa and America. 
American Economie Association. New York : Macmillan Co. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein. 1902. Pp. 228. 

(The chapters on the economy of the negro in his African home and of his 
industrial development first under American slavery and then as a free citizen are 
of deep interest and melancholy purport : ‘an overwhelming majority of the race in 
its new struggle for existence is seriously handicapped by inherited characteristics.” | 


Wittett (Manet H.). The Employment of Women in the 
Clothing Trade (Columbia University Studies). New York : Columbia 
University Press. London: P. 8. King. 1902. Pp. 206. 


_ ARNAUNE (Directeur de l’Hoétel des Monnaies de Paris). La 
Monnaies le Crédit et le Change. Paris: Alean. Pp. 430. 


Bourcuiy. De l'Application des lois ouvrieres aux ouvriers et 
employés le Etat. Paris: Rousseau. Pp. 180. 

[A series of lectures at the Professional School of the Posts and Telegraphs. 
The author is a Professor of Political Economy at the Faculte de Droit at Paris.] 


CAUDERLIER (Em.). L’évolution économique du XIX° siécle. 
Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer. Pp. 246. 


Martin (Sarnt Léon). Le Compagnonnage. Paris: Colin. 
Pp 374. 

[A curious document bearing on the history and rites and survival of the ancient 
labour associations. ] 


NryMarck (ALFRED). Finances Contemporaires, I. Trente 
Années Financier, 1872-1901. Paris: Guillaumin & Cie. 1902. Pp. 
539. 

[A reprint in one volume (with an introduction and a general index) of the 
yearly financial, political, commercial and economic reviews published by M. Ney- 
imarck since 1872.] 
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Sayous (AnpRE E.). La Crise Allemande de 1900-1902. Le 
Charbon, le Fer et l’Acier. Paris: L. Larose. Berlin: Puttkammer 
und Miihlbrecht. 1903. Pp. xv. and 377. 

[This book is the result of a personal inquiry in Germany on account of the Paris 
Museé Social and of minute examination of documentary evidence. The author's 
opinion is summarized in the German motto prefixed to his Introduction ; ‘ there 
is no impresison of a general cataclysm, but rather of a sanitary expurgation, 
although with no symptoms of a near period of thorough prosperity.” The last 
chapter is devoted to the question of the Cartels, with a conclusion favourable to 
the nomination by the state of their directors. ] 


SermuHAc (LEON DE). Syndicats, Fédérations, Bourses du Travail. 
Paris: Colin. Petit 8vo., pp. 342. 

[A useful contribution to the history and organisation of French Trade- 
Unionism. ] 


Sontway (Ernest). Note sur les formules d’introduction a l’ener- 
getique Physico- et Psycho-Sociologique. Brussels: Lamertin, 1902. 
Pp. 55. 

[‘‘ The physio- and pyscho-energetic phenomena which are at the base of life and 
its raison détre are also at the base of social groups. Kach particular human 
group, and the whole human species ought to be considered as an organised chemi. 
cal reaction.”’] 


Bunzev (Dr. Juntus). Studien zur Sozial und Wirtschaftspolitik 
Ungarn. Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 1902. Pp. 231. 

[The position of the agricultural and that of the manufacturing labouring classes, 
the condition of the poor and other interests are described with special refer 
ence to the transactions between Austria and Hungary.] 


KeEsTNER (Fritz). Die Deutschen Hisenzolle. Leipsic : Duncker 
und Humblot. Pp. 132. 


Knapr (THEODOR). Gesammelte Beitriige zur Rechts und Wirt- 
schaftgeschichte. Laupp. Pp. 485. 

Lexis (Prof. W.). Abhandlungen zur Theorie der Bevolkerungs 
und Moralstatistik. Jena: G. Fischer. 1903. Pp. 253 

{Of the ten treatises comprised in this collection two only have been published 
before in their present form, namely the now classical essays on the ratio 
between the sexes at birth, and on the theory of statistical stability. Among the 
new subjects are the causes of the slight variation in statistical rates (Verhiilt- 
nisszahlen) and typical magnitudes im connexion with the law of error. } 


Meyer (Dr. Huao). Beitriige zur Pensionsversicherung. Jena: 
G. Fischer. 1903. Pp. 172. 


PerritscH (Dr. Leo). Die Theorie von der Sogenannten giinstigen 
und ungiinstigen Handelsbilanz. Graz: Leuschner. 1902. Pp. 203. 
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JUNE, 1903 


THE IRISH LAND BILL 


ONCE again a measure dealing with the constitution of Irish 
agricultural property is the leading legislative proposal of the 
Session. As in 1870 and 1881, it is believed that the perennial 
cause of Irish trouble and discontent is to be finally removed, 
and that the normal course of social progress will henceforth be 
followed without hindrance. Such a claim raises the presump- 
tion of failure. To those who remember the incidents of the Irish 
land question in the past, it would seem that the only kind of 
legislation that has any chance of permanence is the avowedly 
temporary and transitional. ‘To lay claim to finality is almost to 
court disaster. But even the rule “that in politics it is always 
the unexpected that happens”? must have its exceptions, and 
there are reasons for holding that this may be an example of the 
kind. Or, perhaps more truly, the failure of carefully planned 
laws may be due to disregard of those fundamental conditions 
which control all legislative action, and which are now gaining 
some recognition. 

The salient characteristic of the present Bill is that it is one 
for Land Purchase. There are, indeed, the various additional 
provisions dealing with the Land Law, the Congested Districts 
Board, and the Labourers’ Acts, which make Acts of Parliament 
so troublesome to follow; but this is only in accordance with an 
old bad precedent ; the substance of the Bill lies in “ Part I,” 
which in mere bulk is five-sixths of the whole. But the polic 
No. 50.—vob. XU N 
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of purchase is no new one. Since the Irish Famine there have 
never been wanting advocates of this mode of meeting the evils 
of the land system,! and as shown in a former number of this 
JOURNAL? the first legislative provisions date from 1869. We 
have not an entirely novel method (like the penalties on eviction 
of the Act of 1870, or the fixing of judicial rents by the agency of 
a court as in the Act of 1881), but rather the fuller application of 
one already employed with considerable success. There is, further, 
the great and remarkable fact that representative assemblies of 
both tenants and landlords have approved of the principle of the 
measure. Many details are indeed regarded with seeming dis- 
approval (for the desire to drive a good bargain is not weaker in 
Ireland than elsewhere), but no leader of any section of opinion 
would have the courage to suggest the rejection of the measure 
on account of these alleged defects. No previous attempt of 
English statesmen has obtained such general support.* 

To understand the form of the essential provisions it is 
necessary to refer to the growth of the purchase system. 
Originally applied to the tenants of Church Lands, who were 
allowed to redeem their holdings on a scale calculated on the 
standard of the time, it was gradually expanded into an advance 
of the whole amount of the purchase money (with retention of a 
part as a guarantee deposit) on the security of the tenant-pur- 
chaser’s holding.* As, however, the purchase of each holding was 
an independent transaction between landlord and tenant, subject 
to the control of the Land Commission as to the amount which 
could be safely advanced, the popular, and, previous to 1881, 
reasonable method of taking the existing rental as the basis and 
capitalising it at so many years’ purchase was adopted. But 
the Act of 1881 had transformed ‘rent ’’ into a variable and 
often badly-paid rent-charge, hence the capital value, instead of 
reaching thirty years’ purchase, settled down at seventeen or 


1 J. S. Mill ‘‘ urged the formation of peasant properties on the waste lands of 
Ireland ”’ in articles in the Morning Chronicle during the winter of 1846-7 (see his 
Autobiography, p. 235). W. T. Thornton was even an earlier supporter of the idea, 
The scheme propounded by Mill in his England and Ireland (1869) was more 
thoroughgoing (see pp. 33-38). 

2 Vol. xi, p. 33. 

3 The Act of 1870 was strongly opposed by the Irish landlords, though accepted 
in principle by Disraeli. The Act of 1881 was opposed on the second reading by 
the Conservatives, and the followers of Mr. Parnell did not vote for it. 

* Further guarantees were provided in the Act of 1891, in the shape of a claim 
on the grants from the Imperial Exchequer for local purposes. 
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eighteen years.! In many cases the “ valuation” (itself a very 
inadequate test) was taken as the basis of calculation. Anything 
more unscientific or misleading could hardly be imagined; it is 
certain, however, that both landlords and farmers find it easier 
to think out the matter of purchase in this than in any other 
form. 

The initial clause of the new Dill puts the matter in a fresh 
light. Instead of a bargain as to the capital sum to be handed 
over to the landlord, leaving to the tenant the calculation of his 
future annual payments, the settlement will start with a fixing 
by agreement of the amount of this annual payment, which 
can only vary within the limits set forth in clause 1, @.e., from 
10 per cent. to 40 per cent. below the existing rental. The 
determination of the purchase money to be given to the land- 
lord follows automatically from this, and will amount to nearly 
31} years’ purchase of the tenant’s annual charge.” But the 
immediate interest of the tenant ‘‘ purchaser’’ is not in respect 
to the capital sum ; what is important to him is the charge in the 
future. Thus, the working of the system is made somewhat 
easier, though in essence it remains as before, for the landlord 
suffers by any lowering of the charge to the tenant, and the 
struggle of conflicting interests will be very keen. Still there 
is something gained by bringing out the real points on which 
the attention of each party should be fastened. 

Another very important step is the abandonment of the system 
of inspection in order to ascertain whether the holding is 
sufficient security for the advance, as in certain cases this proved 
a hindrance to sales; it is to be replaced by the condition that 
a reduction from the rent must be made which is to be regarded 
as supplying a sufficient margin. Here, however, is one of the 
weak financial points in the scheme. 

The position of the State as intermediary is very much more 

' Twenty years’ purchase was for a long time (except in the crisis of the famine) 
the usual price of Irish land. At the same time, 5 per cent. was regarded as fair 
interest (Consols, of course, gave a lower return). As interest had fallen to 34 per 
cent., the number of years’ purchase suggested above would be only the proper 
equivalent. As shown in a recent Parliamentary Return (90 of 1903) the price 
under the Purchase Acts has varied from 45:7 times to 6:2 times the rent. 


* The elements of the calculation are § capitalised at 3} per cent. and } 
capitalised at 2} per cent., or 
\ 


Loo wi@GOy 4 oer 4 6 21 67 
e aa | Ky = 2015 +, 314 fy. 


(§ x 292 x 5) +(4 x 
''o obtain the number of years’ purchase on the old rental it is further necessary 
to multiply by a fraction obtained by dividing the annual payment by the old rental, 
i.e., from ,°, to 3, or, roughly, between 19 and 28 years. 
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prominent and its interest greater than in preceding purchase 
measures. First, there appears to be no limit as to the total 
amount of money to be advanced, it will, of course, depend on the 
bargains made between landlord and tenant. The difference in 
result between the maximum and minimum reduction, assuming 
that all sales are made at one of these points, would come to 
about five years of the existing rental, or between £25,000,000 
and £30,000,000. 

Next, payments to the landlords are to be made in cash, not 
in stock, and the duty of procuring the necessary funds is thus 
placed on the treasury, the actual agency to be employed being an 
issue of 2? per cent. stock, that being the rate of interest at which 
the advances to the tenants are to be made, and the sinking fund 
is placed at } per cent., the annuity running for 68} years, which 
is decidedly below the current rate of interest on the very best 
security. There is also the possibility that a higher rate may 
prevail during the period in which the advances will be made. 
Not less significant is the arrangement to ease the finance of the 
measure by making one-eighth of the tenant’s annual payment per- 
petual. This permits the landlord’s purchase money to be some- 
what increased, and places a slight extra burden on the tenant. 
By it the landlord would gain about a half-year’s rental. This 
provision is, it would seem, introduced mainly for another pur- 
pose, which must be noticed later on. 

But the most serious step from the British taxpayer’s point 
of view is the creation of the “Land Purchase Aid Fund” by 
Clause 42. This fund is to consist of a sum, not exceeding 
£12,000,000, to be raised in the same way as the purchase money 
in general by the issue of 23 per cent. stock, and with the same 
sinking fund. When the amount is all issued the annual charge 
will be £390,000 (to which would be added any loss on stock 
issued below par). This may be described as the British con- 
tribution in cash, over and above the extensive use of the credit 
of the Imperial Exchequer. 

This considerable sum is to be distributed on a settled scale 
in the form of bonuses to those landlords who sell. One object 
suggested is to meet the expense of proving titles, but as no 
special allocation is made for this purpose, it is clearly not 
attained. The real effect is to increase the purchase money 
received by the landlord, and thus induce him to arrange 
sales. The ‘ fund” is, in fact, a grant in aid of purchase, and 
must be justified on the ground of public policy. It is not the 
first of such contributions. By the commutation sections of the 
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Irish Church Act (1869) a bonus of 12 per cent. was provided in 
order to facilitate the work of disendowment, and there appears 
to be a certain fitness in following this example in a somewhat 
analogous case.!. But an even closer parallel is supplied by the 
working of the Purchase Acts after 1896 when land stock was at 
a premium. As payments were made in stock the selling land- 
lords received a bonus which at one time reached 14 per cent. 

To put together the various items of lability incurred by the 
Knglish Government, there is first the advance of a sum which 
may in the aggregate reach £120,000,000 at the rate of 2? per 
cent. This implies the certainty of some loss on the issue of 
stock at a discount, even though there may be occasionally a 
premium which will so far recoup the State. But the large 
increase of stock must affect, though it may be slightly, the 
position of British credit. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will be more or less hampered in his dealings on the money 
market by the greater load of stock for which he is responsible. 

A far weightier consideration is that of security for the 
advances. At present the Land Commission carefully limits its 
advances to the amount for which good security is supplied by 
the holding, and there is the guarantee deposit (one-fifth of total) 
in reserve. If the Land Bill passes, the security is an un- 
inspected holding, and the only guarantee for punctual payment 
is the presumption that 10 per cent. under a second term or 
20 per cent. under a first term rent will never exceed the real 
annual value. There are no doubt contingent guarantees in the 
Exchequer grants, but they cannot easily be touched without 
disturbing Irish local finance. On the whole, there is a greater 
risk under this than under earlier purchase measures, though it 
may be said that it is a risk worth running. 

The actual donation to the Land Fund is not so large as to 
create any great difficulty. It is, however, in addition to the 
other elements for which it might, perhaps, have been used as a 
cover, in the form of providing a special guarantee where other 
security was wanting. Taking all together, twenty millions might 
be assigned as the outside limit of the possible burden on the 
British Exchequer. In view of the past history of the question, 
this cannot be regarded as an excessive fine for incompetent 
statesmanship, nor is it likely that popular opinion will object to 


' Tt should be noticed that in the case of commuting clergymen the bonus went 
to the Disestablished Church, and was provided out of the profits gained by 
disendowment. 
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it, though there is a natural desire to get value for the money 
in the shape of tranquillity in Ireland. 

One peculiar proposal is that which divides the tenant's 
annuity into two parts, one terminable after 68} years, the other 
perpetual. Apart from the small gain thence accruing to the 
landlord, there seems to be an idea that the State will by this rent- 
charge retain a power of control to prevent subdivision and 
mortgaging. Experience has proved abundantly that nothing of 
the kind can be expected. The rent charge as such can have no 
more effect than a trivial head rent or fixed land tax. It will 
evidently be in many cases an obstacle to free dealings, without 
being really effective to prevent encumbrances or subdivision. 
It also makes the capitalisation more complicated. 

This and some other features of the Bill suggest a general 
consideration of great importance as to the future course of 
governmental action in Ireland. Hitherto the broad rule has 
been that of freedom for individuals in the direction of their 
industry. The land laws did, indeed, present serious obstacles to 
this freedom of movement, and thereby impeded economic 
progress. But the State has not undertaken the task of guiding 
or restraining producers or proprietors in their usual dealings. 
The retention of a fixed rent, however small, as well as the 
limitation on the power of mortgaging, and the prohibition of 
subletting or subdivision (though the latter are limited to the 
period during which the terminable annuity is running), seem 
to supply the basis for something like a system of quasi-parental 
regulation. The Irish farmers are supposed to require “ the con- 
tinued and helpful control of some suitable and specially organised 
State Department which will look into their circumstances, 
advise and assist where desirable.’! In fact, the gist of the 
argument in Mr. Bailey’s admirable “‘ Report” 1s that, ‘‘ to stop 
subletting and subdivision, to prevent indebtedness and mort- 
gaging, to diminish idleness and lethargy, it will be well to adopt 
some means by which the control of the community at large, 
as represented by the State, will be effectively continued, not 
alone during the currency of the land annuities, but even after 
they have ceased to be payable.”* In Ireland suggestions have 
been freely made for a Homestead Exemption Law, similar to 
those in force in most of the States of the American Union, 
whereby the homestead is protected against seizure for debt, and 


1 Report by W. F. Bailey (H. of C. 92, 1993), pp. 22-23. 
* Ib. p. 24. 
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it is possible that a proposal of this kind will be brought for- 
ward in the Committee stage of the Land Bill. Such ideas are 
in harmony with the general tendency of opinion as to the 
treatment of Ireland. Fostering care is to succeed the cold 
neglect of an earlier period. Good advice and accurate in- 
formation are to be distributed to the tenants who are maturing 
into an occupying proprietary, and it is hoped that an era 
of agricultural prosperity will follow. Nor can it be disputed 
that the ideal is an attractive one. A wise bureaucracy in Ireland 
might act as the organised Civil Service acts in India, whence 
the conception is probably derived. 

There is, none the less, something to be said on the other 
side. <A policy of tutelage is inconsistent with that industrial 
liberty which is the mainspring of economic progress. It has 
been repeated ad nauseam that [reland is unfitted or too back- 
ward for the system of liberty. But may it not be held that 
for a backward society the strong stimulus of individual liberty 
is peculiarly needed ? It is so easy to check the nascent tendencies 
towards vigorous effort that the case for restraint requires 
stronger justification than it would in a country where indi- 
vidualism is established. But of all motives to action that of 
absolute individual ownership of land is the most effective. To 
limit in any way the full power of dealing with the most impor- 
tant natural agent is likely to do more harm than good. 
It seems better to take the risk of some failures than to place 
the whole body of agriculturists under regulation. Besides, the 
existing distribution of Irish farms is one that admits of great 
improvement. Many are too small, some are probably too large, ! 
and the proper size varies with the district and mode of cultiva- 
tion. It will, too, change with changes in economic conditions as 
also with those in the character and industrial aptitudes of the 
population. Under these circumstances there must be readjustment 
in order to secure an approach to the maximum production point. 
The problem, then, is whether this end can be best reached by the 
parental intervention of the State or by the ordinary working 
of exchange and purchase. Amalgamation and subdivision are 
both required, and also a gradual weeding out of the less 
efficient, or, at least, the hopelessly incompetent amongst the 
actual tenants. Nothing but the slow and sure operation of 
the normal economic forces can accomplish this without 


1 Rither excess or defect in size makes a holding ‘‘uneconomic,”’ though Mr. 
Bailey limits the term to the latter class (Report, p. 16), 
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immense difficulty. Those who are responsible for the working 
of the new measure will have to face this fundamental question, 
but the Legislature can determine the general basis on which the 
future system is to rest. One point which has hardly received 
any notice is yet likely to give trouble in the future. It is the 
relation of the present law of real property to the new system. 
In the projected transformation of Irish agrarian society a com- 
plete change in the ordinary law of land will be an essential 
element. To apply the technical learning that adorns (or 
encumbers) the English Real Property system to a country of 
peasant-holders would be ruinous. Protective legislation in the 
form of providing family entails or prohibition of ‘ landlordism ”’ 
would be also acheck to progress. What seems most desirable is a 
removal of legal complications and improvement of agricultural 
credit. There is quite sufficient capital in Ireland for a more 
productive system of cultivation if proper opportunity is given 
foritsemployment. Over and above the classes actually interested 
in land there is the higher interest of the country as a whole, 
which can only be served by what makes for permanent economic 
efficiency. It is to the attainment of this great object that the 
administration of the proposed system should be devoted. 
C. F. BasTaBhr 
[May 28th, 1903] 








THE LEGAL VIEW OF PROFITS 


A LEGAL decision of the past year is not without interest to 
political economists. Mr. Justice Farwell decided that some lease- 
hold iron ore mines, blast furnaces and cottages belonging to the 

3arrow Haematite Steel Company were circulating and not fixed 
capital. I can hardly think that this view would commend itself 
to business men or accountants, and it is not in accordance with 
the definitions of circulating capital of J. S. Mill or Professor 
Marshall. On the other hand, if I may say so with all respect, 
I believe that Mr. Justice Farwell’s decision was a correct one 
in point of law, and I feel confident that he arrived at the result 
in the case before him which would commend itself to the 
common sense of business men. I am not stating a paradox ; 
to arrive at a proper result the learned judge was driven by previous 
decisions to hold that blast furnaces and cottages are circulating 
capital. The paradox, if paradox there be, is the inevitable out- 
come of a series of judicial decisions extending over a long period 
of years, which relate to the meaning of the word “‘ profits ” or the 
words ‘‘ profits available for dividends.’ I am not now concerned 
as a lawyer with the correctness of these decisions, but I propose in 
this article to point out their actual effect in hampering the conduct 
of ordinary business. My article then is divided into three parts : 
in the first I say what the judges have decided. In the 
second I argue that all methods of account-keeping authorised 
by these decisions are open to grave objections. In the third I 
state the construction of the Companies Acts which would do 
away with the difficulties I speak of. 

I. The capital of a company registered under the Companies 
Acts need bear no relation to the value of its assets. If seven men 
are engaged ina business as partners they can turn that business 
into a company. They sell the business to the company and 
receive in exchange fully paid up shares in the company. The 
assets of the company including goodwill and all other advantages 
may be worth £30,000, but the capital of the new company can 
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be three hundred or three million pounds. The figure they fix 
it at is a matter of taste and convenience ; it is a mere nominal 
sum which must be stated in order that it may be divided into 
shares; it is nothing more than this; it is not the estimated 
value of the concern. The theory, however, was started that it was 
the duty of the company to keep up the value of its capital 
assets, and it has been held that dividends may not be paid out 
of capital. A consequence of this was that dividends could not 
be paid when part of the capital had been lost or depreciated in 
value. This view was widely held and the Companies Act of 
1877 (which extended the power given to companies in the act of 
1867 to reduce this capital) was according to Sir G. Jessel! 
“extremely beneficial inasmuch as it enabled the company to 
declare dividends when, but for the power, no dividends would be 
possible.” On this view if the capital assets of a company have 
depreciated in value the company must either set aside a reserve 
to meet this depreciation or must apply to the Court to be 
allowed to reduce its capital before any dividends are paid. The 
correct method of keeping the accounts of a company upon 
this view is the Single Account System. In this system the 
profits of a company for any particular period are ascertained by a 
profit and loss account and a balance sheet. The balance sheet 
shows, on the one hand, the assets and, on the other, the liabilities 
(including paid up capital). The profit and loss account shows 
the profit or loss over the period. Any depreciation in the value 
of any asset is written down or provided for by a depreciation 
fund, and if any permanent increase in value of any asset takes 
place, the asset is valued at the increased figure. 

Systems of double account have, however, in recent years 
found favour with the Court of Appeal. In the double account 
system, capital account and revenue account are kept entirely 
distinct, and profits are the excess of the revenue receipts over the 
expenses properly chargeable to revenue account. Under such a 
system the value of the assets of a company, less its liabilities, 
may have greatly increased, and yet there may be no _ profits 
because the increasein valueis attributable to capital, or, conversely, 
the value of the assets, less the labilities, may have diminished, 
and yet there is a profit because the loss falls on capital account. 
Thus if a company owned two ships and one was lost and a 
profit made on working the other this profit would be the profit 


1 Re The Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron and Coal Co., 4 Ch. D., 827. The Times, 


January 20, 1878. 
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of the company though it had lost half of its capital assets. 
Two systems of double account have received the approval of the 
Court of Appeal. The first is that laid down in Lee v. Neuchatel 
Asphalte Co., (41 Ch. D. 1) where the company had a mining 
concession which was wearing out. The Court decided that 
there was no obligation on the company to make any provision 
for depreciation. Lord Lindley’s statement is very clear. 


‘If acompany is formed to acquire and work a property of a wasting 
nature—for example, a mine, a quarry or a patent—the capital expended in 
acquiring the property may be regarded as sunk and gone, if the company 
retain assets sufficient to pay its debts. It appears to me there is nothing 
whatever in the Act to prevent any excess of money obtained by working the 
property over the cost of working it from being divided among the shareholders, 
and this, in my opinion, is true, although some portion of the property itself is 
sold and in some sense the capital is thereby diminished,” 


The second double account system is that laid down in Verner 
v. General and Commercial Investment Trust... This case intro- 
duces for the first time the distinction between fixed and 
circulating capital. I again quote Lord Lindley’s words. 


‘Tt has been already said that dividends presuppose profits of some sort, 
and this is unquestionably true. But the word ‘ profits’ is by no means free 
from ambiguity. The law is much more accurately expressed by saying that 
dividends cannot be paid out of capital than by saying that they can only 
be paid out of profits. The last expression leads to the inference that the 
capital must always be kept up, and be represented by assets which, if sold, 
would produce it; and this is more than is required by law. Perhaps the 
shortest way of expressing the distinction, which I am endeavouring to 
explain, is to say that fixed capital may be sunk and lost, and yet that the 
excess of current receipts over current payments may be divided; but that 
floating or circulating capital must be kept up, as otherwise it will enter into 
and form part of such excess, in which case, to divide such excess without 
deducting the capital which forms part of it, will be contrary to law.” 


From certain observations made in the House of Lords in a 
recent case? it seems probable that the decisions of the Court of 
Appeal, if they should come under review by their Lordships, 
may be dissented from. The reason for Mr. Justice Farwell’s 
decision, which I referred to at the outset of tinis paper, is now, | 
hope, apparent. His statement is as follows *:— 

«In the present case, the £200,000 realised loss arises by the surrender of 
the leases of certain mines, by the pulling down of certain furnaces and on the 
sale of certain cottages. The company is a smelting company on a very large 
seale, and for the convenience of its works and by way of economy, they 


1 (1894), 2 Ch., 239. 2 Dovey v Cory (1901). A.C, 477, 
3 (1902), 1 Ch., p. 366, 
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acquired the leases of the surrendered mines in order to supply themselves 
with their own ore instead of buying it as required. The ore was used 
exclusively for the purposes of the company’s works. The mines were 
drowned out, and the cost of pumping them out was prohibitive. The 
company, therefore, surrendered the leases, pulled down the blast furnaces, 
and sold the cottages connected therewith. Now the evidence before me 
is all on one side. The plaintiffs called none, and Sir David Dale and the 
defendant’s other witnesses all agree that in a company of this nature these 
items ought to come into account before any profit can be said to be earned, 
and my own opinion coincides with theirs, inasmuch as I think that the money 
invested in these items is properly regarded in this company as circulating 
capital.” 

In the face of the evidence of business men that these losses 
ought to be made good before dividends were declared, it is 
difficult to see how Mr. Justice Farwell could have come to an 
opposite conclusion, but in order to make this conclusion fit the 
decision of the Court of Appeal it was necessary to decide that 
these items were circulating capital. 

II. All these several systems of account are open to objec- 
tions, but before I consider them I wish to point out one 
objection which exists to the balance sheets of all industrial 
undertakings. They deal with estimates and not with facts. 
The value of each item of the assets and liabilities is a matter of 
estimate ; we cannot tell the value in exchange of a freehold 
factory, machinery, stock in trade, doubtful debts, liabilities 
under contracts or any property or rights whatever until such 
property or rights have been actually sold. Judges have to consider 
the different items as if they were facts, but they are not. We 
cannot actually tell the profits and losses of a company until the 
company has ceased to exist. Consequently all systems of 
account are open to the general objection that the estimated values 
of items may differ widely from the truth ; this is the case even in 
such matters as life assurance, where the best actuarial skill is 
employed to determine the balance of the assets and liabilities. 
For this cause all balance sheets may be deceptive and lend 
themselves to be used for purposes of deception. Accountants 
perform a very useful function in society, but accountants are 
human. This being borne in mind the other objections to the 
systems of account I have described will be considered in their 
turn. 

Some companies are formed to develop and work assets of a 
wasting nature and do not look forward to an immortal existence ; 
others are formed to carry on undertakings of so permanent a 
nature that no reasonable limit of time can be put on their 
activity. The single account system is practically inapplicable 
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to companies of the former kind. If a company is formed to 
work a ten year mining lease the intention of the shareholders 
clearly is that they shall get a return of their capital together 
with profits within the ten years, after which the company will 
cease to exist. To make the company set aside a reserve fund 
equal in value to the diminution in value of the lease would be 
most unreasonable and in some cases unworkable. A further 
objection to the single account system is that it requires a 
revaluation and consequent writing up or down of assets for 
the purpose of every balance sheet. Take the case of a trust 
investment company. The company holds investments, receives 
the dividends and divides the dividends amongst the shareholders. 
A sudden boom or slump in the value of the shares it holds, 
which may be quite independent of the dividends upon them, 
may enable it to pay enormous dividends or not to be able to 
pay any. This result would seriously interfere with the 
working of such a company and would not commend itself to the 
shareholders. Both the double account systems are open to the 
objection that they enable what is in fact capital to be distributed 
among the shareholders as dividends in an indirect way, while 
they are prohibited by law from doing so in a direct way. 
Expenditure which does not instantly produce profit can be 
charged to capital, but the profit when it accrues from such 
expenditure is put to the credit of revenue account. No 
allowance need be made for depreciation or for the wasting 
character of the assets; for instance if the business premises are 
leasehold no provision need be made for the fact that the term 
is wearing out. The system of double account which dis- 
tinguishes fixed from circulating capital is, I think, sufficiently 
condemned by the result it has led Mr. Justice Farwell to; for 
the usual definitions of fixed and circulating capital cannot be 
employed without producing inconvenient or even absurd results. 

III. For whose advantage have these various rules of account 
keeping been made ? The partners in a concern can divide up as 
much or as little as they like in the form of profits. They need 
not have a reserve fund, they need not keep up the value of this 
stock in trade, they can sell part of the business and pocket the 
proceeds. No doubt they will often find it to their interest to 
make proper provision for the depreciation of their macbinery, to 
refrain from swelling their apparent profits by letting their stock 
in trade decrease, and to write off bad debts, but they alone are 
judges of this. No one, so long as they meet their engagements, 
has any right to interfere. They decide to turn their business 
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into a company; the company owns the business, they become 
shareholders in the company, but except for the fact that the 
word “‘ limited ”’ is added to the name of the firm, and that they 
occasionally hold meetings, with more or less solemnity, the 
business is carried on as usual. Yet because a company and nota 
partnership owns the business, questions arise as to their method 
of account-keeping. They are expected to distinguish between 
capital and revenue account, and, what is more puzzling, between 
fixed and circulating capital. Are their horses and carts fixed 
capital? Who is to say? An unexpected windfall comes in the 
shape of a debt, long owing and considered worthless, being paid 
to them. They are about to divide the money up by declaring a 
dividend out of it, when their solicitor tells them that having 
regard to the case of Foster v. New Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Company, Ltd.,' they had better be careful what they are about. 
This windfall ‘‘is a realised accretion to the estimated value of 
one item of the capital assets,” and cannot ‘‘ be deemed to be 
profit divisible amongst the shareholders without reference to 
the result of the whole accounts fairly taken.’ They ask 
the solicitor to explain how the accounts are to be fairly 
taken. In reply he explains the three systems of account which 
[ have mentioned, but says that he cannot advise, which is correct, 
because the House of Lords have thrown doubts on the recent 
decisions of the Court of Appeal, and urges that by having a 
friendly action, which shall be taken up through the High Court 
of Justice and the Court of Appeal to the House of Lords, they 
will obtain a decision which will be of great utility to the 
business world. But, after all, the business is being carried on 
for the benefit of the owners of the business, and not in order 
to obtain legal decisions which may be useful to somebody else. 
These systems of account were clearly not invented for the 
benefit of shareholders. But who else are concerned in the way 
in which a company keeps its accounts? Creditors and future 
shareholders it will be answered. A company though it is hope- 
lessly insolvent might pay huge dividends out of capital, the 
favoured shareholders might in this way be enabled to sell 
their shares to unsuspecting persons who will then find that 
they are worthless. To do sucha thing is fraud, not business, and 
fraud does not cease to be fraud because it is perpetrated under 
the aegis of the Companies Acts. Some of the directors of the 
Royal British Bank went to prison for a fraud of this nature.” 


* (1901), 1 Ch. .-208. 2 Rt. v Esdaile and others, 1 F. and F., 213 (1858). 
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Persons, no doubt, generally buy shares in a company without 
looking at the accounts, but are they entitled to sympathy if 
they lose by doing this? If I buy a share in a_ partnership 
without looking into the accounts and the business turns out 
to be of less value than I thought, I am a fool; if untrue 
representations have been made to me, that is a different matter ; 
such representations if deliberately made are fraudulent. Apart 
from fraud I cannot see that it is to the benefit of the intend- 
ing shareholders that the directors and shareholders of a company 
should not keep their accounts in the manner most convenient for 
the purposes of their business. he case of creditors is a different 
one. If the scheme of the Companies Acts were that the capital 
assets of a company are to be kept intact for the benefit of 
creditors that would be intelligible. But this is not the case. 
When a company is wound up the debentures often absorb all the 
available assets, and the simple contract creditors are left out 
in the cold. In the famous one man company case,'! when Aron 
Solomon and Co., Ltd., did not succeed, Aron Solomon (who held 
all the debentures) and his mortgagee squeezed out the other 
creditors. As long as debentures are not merely mortgages on 
specific real or leasehold property, but are a floating charge on 
all the available assets of the company including even the uncalled 
capital, so long the ordinary man who deals with a limited company 
in the way of business stands a good chance of not being paid fer 
the goods he supphes to the company. His dealings ought to 
be on a strictly cash basis if he wishes for safety ; the theory 
of keeping a certain part of the assets intact is a matter of little 
avail to him. Undoubtedly the theory of keeping the assets 
intact was started for the benefit of creditors, but it seems to me 
that it is not based on any provision of the Companies Act, 1862, 
and was invented by judges. It has been said that the rule that 
dividends should not be paid out of capital is statutory *; but 
where is the section of any act which says this? Unquestionably 
the acts which provide for reduction of capital, by implication, 
take this view of the law; but were this not so these acts would 
still be of practical utility, for they enable companies to declare 
larger dividends, because the dividends are declared on the basis of 
a smaller amount of nominal capital. Probably it is now too late for 
the House of Lords to sweep away the doctrine that dividends may 
not be paid out of capital. Unquestionably capital may not be 


! Solomon v Solomon (1897), A. C. 22. 
* Per Farwell (1902), 1 Ch. at p. 365. 
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directly distributed in the form of dividends, but it can be done 
indirectly ; and therefore unless the law is to be allowed to remain 
as it appears to be at present—namely, that dividends may be 
indirectly paid out of fixed but not circulating capital —there 
seems no convenient halting place between the One Account 
System and the Free System which I believe is not contrary to 
the Companies Acts and which I advocate on the ground that it 
leaves people free to manage their own business. By the Free 
system I mean any system of keeping accounts which the directors, 
as honest men of business, believe to be the best method for 
the particular business of the company. Some _ businesses 
are adapted to the one account system and some to the double 
account system. The articles of association can provide the 
system to be followed. The sole change which would be 
needed in the law is that an article of association enabling 
dividends to be paid out of capital should be legal and that 
ull previous decisions contrary to this should be overruled. Iam 
not blind to the hardships which creditors suffer under the 
Companies Acts, and on the contrary I should be glad to see the 
ost stringent legislation made in their interest. I cannot now 
discuss the kind of legislation which would be suitable for the 
purpose; my contention is confined to this, that legal rules 
which attempt to make the assets of a company bear some 
relation to the nominal capital are powerless to effect this object, 
and only succeed in hampering business which is being honestly 
conducted. The Free system would throw the responsibility of 
determining the meaning of the word “ profits ” upon the directors 
and shareholders of the company. Any other system requires a 
definition of profits which proves inconvenient to some class of 
company. 

Mr. F. B. Palmer, the eminent company lawyer, argues with 
sreat force against double account systems and considers the single 
account system the correct one. Possibly this view will prove to 
be correct in point of law, but I cannot regard such a state of the 
law as satisfactory. There is much to be said against double 
account systems, they are illogical and often unbusinesslike, but 
the single account system is in many cases absolutely unworkable. 
My contention is that the view that capital assets must be kept up 
to the value of the nominal (paid up) capital of a company is 
not a necessary conclusion from the Companies Act 1862, and that 
it is not necessarily beneficial to creditors. I believe that the Free 
system in no way conflicts with the scheme of the Companies 
Acts, and that, were it adopted, it would enable business men to 
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carry on their business in their own way without increasing the 
opportunities for fraud. Fraud and business are different forms of 
human activity. The fraudulent man may no doubt use business 
as he may use religion for the purposes of fraud. What is required 
is that fraud should be punished. I fail to see that the abolition 
of the fiction that the capital assets of a company are equal in 
value to the paid up capital would enable any one deliberately 
to publish false balance sheets without coming within the clutches 
of the criminal law. 

In conclusion I wish to state most emphatically that however 
much I may have criticised the result of certain legal decisions, I 
think that these results have not come from any arbitrariness or 
rigid views on the part of judges. On the contrary each decision 
taken by itself affords an admirable instance of a highly skilled 
man applying his facts to the law in such a way as to bring 
out a reasonable result in the case before him, but the inevitable 
result of judge made law is that it makes the law too rigid; subtle 
and delicate distinctions have to be introduced and finally a 
system is arrived at which has results which no one could have 
been expected to foresee. Judges were anxious for the public 
interests; they wished to prevent fraud; they hoped to protect 
creditors. Inthe public interest they construed a set of statutes in 
a particular way; they did not see the inconvenient results of this 
construction until matters had gone too far. They are now 
exhibiting wonderful skill in avoiding, or trying to avoid, the 
inconveniences which the decisions of their predecessors have 
caused ; but they will not completely succeed without the help 
of the legislature. 

C. P. SANGER 


No. 50.—vow. XItt O 











SOME THEORETICAL OBJECTIONS TO 
SLIDING-SCALES. 


My object in this paper is not to argue that sliding-scales 
have proved and are proving valueless, but merely to point to 
certain theoretical imperfections. It goes without saying that 
theoretical imperfections need not in practice prove fatal. It 
seems to me not unlikely, however, that the growing dissatisfac- 
tion with sliding-scales is partly due to an undefined recognition of 
these defects; though undoubtedly it is due partly to natural 
oscillations in public opinion. At the close of the paper some- 
thing will be said of the good work done by sliding-scales and 
of the causes of the signal success achieved by them in this 
country. 

That there is to-day a reaction against the use of sliding-scales 
nobody would think of denying. Contrast, for instance, the 
following statements by two well-known economists. Prof. Munro 
said that they were the greatest ‘‘ discovery in the distribution of 
wealth since Ricardo’s enunciation of the law of rent.” In 1892 
Prof. Schmoller wrote: ‘It is questionable whether the principle 
itself (implied in sliding-scales) is right that wages should vary 
just as profits.” Contrast further the facts of some ten to twenty 
years ago with the facts of to-day. At some time prior to 1888 
almost all the colliers of England, Wales and Scotland were 
working under sliding-scales and in addition a great many of the 
iron miners, blast furnacemen and iron and steel workers.! Now 
the last sliding-scale in the coal trade, that of South Wales, has 
just been repudiated; in iron-mining in 1900 only one firm was 
using the sliding-scale and in lime-quarrying only one firm. In 
the manufacture of pig iron and in the iron and steel industries 
it is true that the numbers paid by sliding-scales are considerable ; 
but there the list ends. Last year a sliding-scale was proposed 
in the cotton-spinning industry and a conference was held, but 
the attitude of the men showed clearly that they did not desire it. 


! The first sliding-scale was Thornicroft’s, which was introduced in 1840, 
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On the Continent sliding-scales never took even temporary root, 
and in the United States while they are said to work satis- 
factorily in the iron and steel trades, they have met with little 
success In any other field. 

It has been argued that this method of settling changes in 
wages would work without a hitch if only operatives and 
employers showed a little more patience. But any system, or no 
system, would work if both parties were perfectly patient and 
sensible. Itis not as a rule fully recognised that certain funda- 
mental difficulties are inherent in the use of sliding-scales, and, 
therefore, some analysis of their implications may prove service- 
able. 

It is now commonly assumed that the scale of wages, whether 
time-rates or plece- rates, should vary as profits. Relative profits 
over the industrial field as a whoie direct the relative demands 
for labour, and according to these (other things being equal) the 
wages in different industries rise and fall. Therefore to regulate 
wages by profits, it is argued, is to bring about rationally that 


which would result naturally. Now the principle of profit- 
sharing, thus stated, tells us very little. We must ask 
further :-— 


1. What exactly is the nature of the profits to be shared, for 
“profits”? may mean many things ? 

2. Should they be the profits of the past, present or future ? 

3. How can the most desirable rate of variation of wages with 
profits be settled beforehand ? 

4. Over what period shall the profits be measured, and how 
can they be measured at ali ? 

5. Further, may not the existing wage, or even a lower wage, 
be assumed by employers in fixing prices for the future, and so 
an unnaturally low wage become fixed ? 

6. How frequently should changes in the rates of wages take 
place ? 

Let us attempt to answer each of these questions in turn; 
and in doing so let us remember that while the defect of mere 
‘* practice” is that it can only state the effect of things as a whole 
and as a rule, on empirical grounds, the defect of mere ‘ theory ”’ 
is that while it can indicate the tendency of an abstracted part of 
a total movement it cannot state precisely how much weight 
should be attached to the tendency in forming a practical judg- 
ment. 

1. Now it is obvious that, if we are dealing with wages in 
a whole industry and not with the profit-sharing schemes of 
02 
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particular firms, and profits are to be made the measure of wages, 
some kind of “‘ normal profits’’ must be intended unless our aim 
is to alter long-period competitive results; since competition 
would always prevent the operative from sharing in any excep- 
tional normal profits, except in so far as they depended on the 
length of service of the hands, their good-will and exceptional 
efficiency. Moreover, under the present organisation of industry, 
it is desirable that the employer should be held responsible for a 
normal success and that the inefficient should be removed by 
losses which they cannot shift on to their employés—unless, 
indeed, the connection between the various factors in any business 
is very close as in labour co-partnership concerns. 'T’o the profits 
which are of the nature of arent of ability the operatives can 
make no claim, for it may be taken as fundamental in our present 
social system that those doing equal work with equal efficiency 
must receive the same pay. Normal profits, then, are to be 
taken as the regulator of wages, in the majority of cases, if any- 
thing is to be taken as the regulator. 

2. But the normal profits when? This question raises a 
consideration of fundamental importance. It is commonly 
assumed that the normal profits shown by an examination of 
some period just past should be taken as the regulator of wages 
in the future though no demonstration is needed to convince us 
that itis by no means these normal profits always which are 
causing variations in the demands for labour. Expectation, 
anticipation of future wants, is coming to play an increasing 
part in industrial activities, and the thoughtless increasing of 
production because of high profits just made, and the timid 
contraction of businesses because of bad prices just suffered, 
are getting to be less and less a feature of modern commerce. 
Why then should wages automatically fall when the leaders of 
industry have cast their eyes over the future and proclaimed the 
need of an enlarged output and more hands? or why should 
wages rise when employers see that good trade is behind and 
are preparing for a period of marking time? Indeed, any in- 
dissoluble connection between the past in profits and the future 
in wages might operate in making constant one of the chief 
forces which bring about the cycles of trade; for one of the 
chief forces is the uncritical attitude of mind which causes a 
man to be guided in the future entirely by what he has just 
experienced. Of course it may be pointed out that advances or 
reductions given under the sliding-scale may be regarded as 
payments of arrears or returns of discounts; but this overlooks 
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the fact that high wages act as magnets on labour, and also the 
fact that the payment of some of the arrears may be escaped 
by reducing hands or working short time. It is true that, after 
all, these monthly or quarterly oscillations are of small im- 
portance compared with larger movements, and that the latter 
will show themselves through sliding-scales after a delay of not 
more than the period intervening between two settlements of 
wages (usually from a month to four months) at most; but, 
while it is true that the big movement will show itself, it can 
only show itself in wages, let us clearly recognise, with a pre- 
determined intensity not necessarily, in spite of the foresight of 
employers, with the intensity for which the situation may call. 
Moreover, is it not a fact that there are circumstances under 
which an industry would naturally expand and wages rise 
though the prices of the output—even the rate of profits—might 
show no upward movement? Here let us emphasise once again 
that the rate of wages is not merely a matter of fair “ dis- 
tribution,” as it is so constantly in danger of being popularly 
regarded, but a matter also of what is desirable for the relative 
scale of future production in each industry. 

3. Under this head we strike at once the key-note of a group 
of fundamental objections to the large claims which have some- 
times been advanced for the system of a more or less automatic 
regulation of wages by normal profits. Some people seem to 
think that a scale of variations of wages with profits might be 
drawn up and accepted, if not for ever, at any rate for a long time. 
Now observe, firstly, that when the scale is drawn up admittedly 
bargaining takes place. There is no group of indisputable 
premises on earth from which the ratio which wages should bear 
to various rates of profit in different businesses could be deduced. 
What settles the ratios is bargaining; what settles the forces at 
work in bargaining are the relative strengths of masters and men 
(which are variable), the state of trade at the time and in the past, 
and the expected state of trade in the future (again variables). 
The aspirations of labour prevent it from accepting as moderately 
permanent what it soon regards as insufficient : the apprehensions, 
or sanguine hopes, of masters sensitive to industrial changes 
prevent them from adhering to a scale of wages, which, almost as 
soon as it is made, may fail to express, to their minds, the needs of 
the industry. Hence incessant revisions of the scales ; hence the 
spontaneous advances which have been made independent of the 
scale. No, so long as society grows and changes and does not 
repeat itself like a machine, so long a perfect rationally determined , 
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scale of variations of wages with profits will be impossible. If 
sliding scales of a satisfactory character can be constructed they 
must be definitely recognised as merely temporary agreements. 
They do not take the place of bargains, but merely mean that a 
heap of bargains is made at once, many of them before data exist 
to enable a wise conclusion to be reached. Moreover, many of the 
bargains would never otherwise be made. And it goes without 
saying that the more sliding scales are revised the more they 
lose in authority and the less do they exhibit that simple auto- 
matic character which has been one of their greatest charms. 
Further, when they are not frequently revised they acquire 
a fictitious authority which saps the life of the processes of 
distribution, and, as it has been complained more than once, 
weakens trade unions. And, further, they are said to weaken 
the unions for this reason also, that, if they are made irre- 
vocable for long periods, attempts on the part of the men to 
better their position are only possible at fixed and infrequent 
times, which may not happen to coincide with the times most 
favourable for an exhibition of force. Consequently, if the 
employes decide upon attempting to raise the level of their 
wages as compared with profits, they must repudiate the sliding- 
scale first, and then watch their opportunity. 

4. Let us now pass on to some structural difficulties not 
already dealt with. How shall profits be measured? Firstly, 
one might ask, Over what period shall they be measured? and the 
only answer is, Over some period agreed upon as “ fair,” te, an 
answer which asks the question anew. Secondly, we have to 
inquire, How is one to get at the normal profits in any period ? 
and the answer takes the form of telling us that accurately 
we cannot. They way be taken to vary as the prices of the 
output in some cases (e.g., the prices of some kind, or kinds, 
of coal), or as the differences between the prices of the out- 
put and raw material (so-called ‘“‘ margins’’) in others. But 
calculations on these assumptions cannot give accurate results, 
since the products are many (there are many qualities of coal for 
instance) and some must be left out, and the relative importance 
of the others would need determining, and since, moreover, the 
cost of instruments and so forth is omitted. Simple sliding- 
scales, then, such as have been in operation, do not give accurate 
indications of profits for these reasons, though they may (so far 
as these points are concerned) give very fair approximations. 
Again, what prices exactly should be taken? Should they be 
market prices, ¢.e, normal prices? If so, these are only 
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discoverable in highly developed markets, and sliding-scales on 
such a basis, therefore, could not have a very wide application. 
They might, indeed, be the prices taken from employers’ books ; 
but—assuming that employers will freely open their books, as 
they have done in all cases in which sliding-scales have been 
adopted—the prices revealed by them need not always be normal. 
Then, again, present prices do not indicate present profits 
because of contracts, the buying of raw material in the future 
on present quotations, and the existence of stocks. Herein is 
to be found one cause of friction in the past. The men have 
seen prices rising and the accountants have declared that profits 
have fallen perhaps, and the men have regarded themselves as 
robbed because they did not secure the rise which in all proba- 
bility they would have received had there been no sliding-scales. 
Moreover, they may see wages rising all round. Hence the 
men’s complaint that sliding-scales always slide the wrong way. 
They get their compensations, of course, but they seem to 
forget them, and the compensations correspondingly aggravate 
the masters. It must be added, further, that no other obvious 
way of reading profits has been discovered. The dividends paid 
by joint stock companies are patently untrustworthy and vary 
with the management and other causes, and there is not in all 
cases a sufficiency of companies to afford even an ‘average 
basis,” which again, is not necessarily a ‘‘ normal basis.” 

If the contention of a previous section is correct, namely, 
that it is anticipated profits which are playing a progressively 
larger part in the natural determination of wages, it might be 
thought that in contracts a measure of these could be found. 
The suggestion is plausible, but contract prices vary with the 
length of the contract and numerous other circumstances, ard 
any calculation from them would prove impracticably complicated 
and contentious. 

Under this head it is convenient to discuss another point to 
which some weight must be attached. Though prices should 
remain constant, and even “margins,” profits would rise with the 
progress of civilisation, since the manufacturing cost of pro- 
duction steadily falls. This means that the only possible 
measures of profits (namely, the prices of the product or 
‘“margins’’) cannot touch one element in their increase, and, 
therefore, that no provision in the sliding-scales can be made 
to insure that the workman shall not miss one element of his 
share in the product. Hence, at revisions of the scales, the 
workmen, merely to maintain their old position, may have to press 
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for a standard which gives a higher ratio of wages to prices or 
‘margins,’ and this creates a bad impression. They present the 
appearance of being grasping when they are nothing of the kind, 
though, to secure what the scale pretends to give, they have to 
ask for more. Public opinion cannot be expected to appreciate 
these subtleties, and public opinion has an influence. 

5. The colliers complained, again, that when wages were 
down, and under ordinary circumstances the men could have 
forced a rise, the coal owners kept them down by taking large 
orders at low prices for far into the future, because wages were 
low. Hence the clause adopted in 1892 in South Wales that 
‘‘any contract for sale of coal for a period of more than twelve 
months shall not be taken into account for more than six successive 
audits of two months each.” Two points are really raised under 
this head which must be kept distinct: the one that the men 
may have to go on for a long time paying the penalty of the 
masters’ mistakes; the other, which has no connection at all 
with contracts, that employers under certain circumstances 
might continue selling at lower prices than they would be 
prepared to accept if no sliding-scale were in operation, because 
they know that wages cannot rise without prices rising. The 
first contention, for which there is a good ground (since a coal 
owner in making a long contract would feel that his risk was less 
if he paid wages under a sliding-scale which enabled him to shift 
some of the possible loss on to Jabour), has caused attempts to 
check the employers’ power of involving their men for a very con- 
siderable time in the results of their bad bargains. The success 
of such attempts, of course, means that the men sacrifice some of 
their share in excevtionally good bargains, though they do not 
appear to be aware of the fact. The second contention asserts 
that it may pay the masters to keep prices and wages down; but 
in this statement there appears be a lurking fallacy. Without 
entering into the question in minute detail we may observe that 
for the output at the low price there must be a sufficiency of 
hands, as otherwise employers would raise prices (and so wages) 
until the estimated output from the mass of labour, increased 
through the attraction of the higher wage, equalled the amount 
of coal taken at such a price. If prices are not raised then 
higher prices would mean that the diminished output required 
would not fully occupy the existing hands. That is, the circum- 
stances are not such as would lead naturally to a rise in wages. 
But, it may be replied, it might pay employers to sell a more 
than normal quantity at a low price rather than a small 
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quantity at a high price; to which the obvious retort imme- 
diately suggests itself that this involves lowering wages and yet 
increasing hands, that is, conditions of affairs which could not 
occur in the open market—though it could occur if miners’ wages 
were abnormally high when compared with those in other 
industries, and perhaps it may have occurred. It is conceivable 
then, that a sliding-scale might be so constructed as to enable 
employers to pull down wages after they had been laboriously 
forced up; but the men could get this corrected, by insisting on 
the wages corresponding to the lower prices being raised, just as 
easily as they could secure such relatively high wages when 
prices fell under circumstances such that no sliding-scale stood in 
their way, other things being equal. My point here is not that 
the men ought to act in this way, but that, as they could, the 
particular contention stated at the beginning of this section, in 
so far as it is intended to prove that the operatives must be 
unable to maintain as high a level of wages under a sliding- 
scale as in its absence, is without foundation. The men are 
really impatiently anxious for the masters to force prices up 
somehow—as they easily can for a time when they are combined— 
but they do not seem to recognise fully the reaction of prices on 
the output, though they may have learnt too well by now the 
action of the output on prices. The emphasis of the prices of the 
product as the irrevocable determinant of wages has led to ‘‘ stop- 
days’’ in South Wales (and therefore to an increased risk in 
putting capital into coal mining and consequently to lower 
wages in the long run), and probably to some secret checking 
of the output with the object of raising the price. Moreover, 
with the Birmingham attempt in the bedstead trade to make a 
strong combination of masters and men against the consumers 
still fresh in our minds, we cannot regard without anxiety any 
influence which induces workmen to regard mere high prices as 
a matter of fundamental importance. 

6. Lastly how frequently shall changes in wages be made ? 
It depends upon what is good for the men and what is good for the 
progress of the industry as a whole. Some people seem to 
think that the variations of wages and profits should be made 
to correspond as closely as possible on the ground that otherwise 
the men are defrauded of a rightful share in profits. They 
overlook that, under ordinary circumstances, if employes lose 
through missing weekly or monthly parings from profits, they 
gain in not suffering weekly or monthly parings from wages. 
Whether wages vary frequently or not, the average in the long 
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run will tend to be the same. The question is not essentially 
one of more or less wages, but whether very variable or fairly 
steady wages are best: and, observe, the more frequent varia- 
tions are made the closer are big variations in profits reflected 
in wages. Upon this question Professor Schmoller holds views 
which are diametrically opposed to those which have been most 
popular in England in the past; he says, ‘‘ Only the propertied 
classes and some workmen with large reserves can endure such big 
variations ’’ (as sliding-scales have given). ‘‘ The ordinary work- 
man is in a better position if wages vary less, if in any case they 
fall as seldom and as little as possible below the amount which 
is sufficient to maintain the workman’s standard of living and is 
adapted to it. Hence, of late years the stubborn and deliberately 
planned battle in England for ‘the living wage,’ and the 
agitation for the recognition of the ‘minimum wage,’ to the 
payment of which numerous central and local governing bodies 
have already pledged themselves.”’! It may be argued that 
there is far more chance of a somewhat steady wage which varies 
infrequently, and by small amounts only, contributing to build 
up a sensible and well-devised standard of life, than a wage 
given to sudden and considerable alterations. There is a great 
deal in the view that for taking the first steps in spending well 
it is essential that the income should be approximately a constant 
one, since it is only by repeated trial that the form of con- 
sumption most suitable to the income is arrived at. A wage 
oscillating between wide limits leads frequently to something 
over the minimum being taken as the normal weekly wage, to 
excesses being wasted and proving sometimes positively harmful, 
to deficiencies being met by debts and the pawn-shop, and 
saving being effected where a reduced consumption can be 
least afforded. Moreover, against a close correspondence of 
profits and wages, it can be argued that it is the work of 
employers and commercial men to anticipate so that the fluctua- 
tions in industry need not be great. These fluctuations, therefore, 
as opposed to the ups and downs over long periods—but how 
shall the line between them be drawn ?—should be borne by 
employers on the principle of rewarding each man according to 
his work. It is of importance that those responsible for certain 
tasks should be saddled with the financial results. 

Here the case against the sliding-scales terminates, and it 
seems obvious that to stop here is to assume an inconceivable 
simplicity in the advocates of what after all has been one of the 
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most striking experiments of the century in methods of distribu- 
tion. Moreover, it would be to shut our eyes to facts; for sliding- 
scales have succeeded—succeeded in doing that for which they 
were chiefly proposed, namely, in making the process of dis- 
tribution more peaceful. Indeed, all the foregoing argument, 
if it be taken to demonstrate the absurdity of sliding-scales, 
commits the fallacy of supposing that all men are perfectly 
rational. And it was just because all men were not per- 
fectly rational, because of defects in understanding, temper 
and sympathy, in employers and employed, that the natural 
process of distribution kept breaking out into open rupture, and 
that a method by which it was checked in some degree proved 
advantageous to both, in spite of (or rather, because of) its 
artificial and rigid character. Though theoretically indefensible 
in a large degree, the sliding-scale succeeded where other plans 
had failed. Bargaining, particularly in matters of wages, without 
quarelling, implies a higher degree of civilisation than we are 
wont to suppose. And the quarrelling as a rule hurt both parties. 
The men would seek to snatch an unfair advantage when masters 
were on their way to recoup in rising markets losses just sustained, 
while the masters would not be backward in retaliating or setting 
the example. So the strike became a sword of Damocles and a 
heavy risk to be insured against, especially as it threatened most 
when it could damage most. Here alone was a cause for falling 
wages, quite apart from the actual losses inflicted by strikes, 
since the payments for insurance against risks had to be found 
somewhere. It was better, then, to guess before the event and to 
agree to pay, whatever happened, what would probably be unsuit- 
able wages, than to try to arrive at suitable wages through the 
extravagant contending claims put forward by heated disputants 
not only at the “ natural” times for redistribution but at incon- 
venient times which recurred with inconvenient frequency. And 
the sliding-scales had the merit of emphasising the right principle 
of distribution in the rough. Sliding-scales would act if only 
the men were less impatient, an authority has said. That state- 
ment might be supplemented by one equally true, namely, that 
sliding-seales have acted because the men and the masters were 
impatient. 

Then do we go too far in arguing that the disappearance of 
the sliding-scales may bea very healthy sign ? For there is nothing 
in the nature of things to prevent the settlement of wages from 
becoming as natural and peaceful a process as that through which 
prices are determined. It is for practical men to say whether their 
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disappearance is premature. That sliding-scales are losing their 
hold to-day is no proof that they were undesirable in the years just 
past ; any more than the repeal of the Navigation Acts is a proof 
of the ignorance of seventeenth century statesmen. And it must 
not be forgotten that the sliding-scales leave behind them the 
machinery by which they were made and used, namely the joint 
boards. These may be used for the natural settlement of 
wages now that masters and men have learnt by serving upon 
them to argue without quarrelling and to dispute with less 
acrimony. Whether joint boards, supplemented by organised 
conciliation, are at last sufficient to bring about agreements as to 
wages without increasing strikes and lock-outs, it is for the future 
to show. 
S. J. CHAPMAN 




















THE ATLANTIC SHIPPING COMBINE. 





THE intimation published in the latter half of April that the 
old established shipbuilding Company known as Messrs. Cramp’s 
of Philadelphia has passed into the control of the Morgan group 
of financiers may prove to have a very considerable bearing on 
the future history of the world’s shipping. Judged by American 
standards—I mean, of course, the amount of money involved in 
the deal—the matter may seem trifling enough. Messrs. Cramp’s 
plant is only valued at, say, two and a half millions sterling, 
sum which seems inconsiderable in relation to the nominal 
capital of the Combine and, indeed, to the paper price paid for 
the White Star fleet. Yet I venture to think that the result of 
this acquisition may be very far reaching. 

We have, in the first place, to remember the peculiar position 
which the firm of Messrs. Cramp occupied. There are other 
important ship-builders in the United States, but there is no other 
which has produced ships of the class which have come from this 
Delaware yard. The Atlantic Combine deals primarily with 
Atlantic liners, though the flags of its affiliated Companies are 
indeed seen on every main trade route, and Messrs. Cramp are 
the one firm which, during the last forty years, have constructed 
vessels in American yards for the Transatlantic trade. It is true 
the ships are not numerous—they might almost be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. But such as they are they stand alone. 
The ’sixties saw the cessation of construction of the wooden 
paddle steamers which made Mr. Collins’ name, though they 
cost him his fortune, and thereafter till recent years, there was 
nothing built in American yards for the Atlantic competition 
save three or four slow passenger and cargo steamers which 
Messrs. Cramp provided for the old American Line in the early 
"seventies. 

The beginning of a return of American interest in the Atlantic 
was observed when the old Inman flag and fleet was purchased 
by the new American Line which then got control of two 
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important ships in the City of Paris and the City of New York, 
at that time amongst the largest and fastest vessels afloat. 

The American law, then, as now, refused registration under 
the Stars and Stripes to ships not built—or, at least, re-con- 
structed—in American yards, and the anomalous position was 
achieved whereby a fleet, essentially American, had to sail its 
ships under the British flag. The patriotism of the American 
people and the business requirements of the managers of the line 
required that this position should not continue, and as every one 
knows, a special Act of Congress was passed to permit the New 
York and the Paris to be nationalised, and hoist the Stars and 
Stripes. Yet even in so exceptional a case a heavy exaction was 
demanded of the owners of these two ships. Congress granted 
the privilege of nationalisation only on the condition that two 
ships of equal power and size and speed should be built in an 
American yard. The condition was accepted, the price was paid, 
and the two steamers St. Louis and St. Paul were constructed 
at Philadelphia by Messrs. Cramp. 

This reference to what is already ancient history has its import- 
ance at the present time, for it gives us an indication of the strength 
of the feeling of American shipbuilders against allowing British 
built steamers to come on the Register, and of the political power 
of Messrs. Cramp in enforcing so heavy an obligation on the 
American Line. There can be no reason to suppose that ship- 
builders have changed their views in this regard, and it is certain 
that Messrs. Morgan have done a very astute stroke of business 
in securing that so powerful an interest shall in future be ranged 
on their side. 

But what of the Combine as a whole? How far does it in- 
dicate that the command of the sea is passing from our hands to 
that of our American cousins? I venture to think that there is 
no reason whatever for our being exercised about it. The expendi- 
ture of capital cannot permanently change the direction and 
force of natural economic laws in really large fields of industry 
such, for example, as the world’s merchant marine, where 
aggregate values must run into, say, nine figures, and where no 
absolute monopoly is attainable. Those who have studied the 
question seem to be agreed that, though the decadence of the 
American Mercantile Marine in the commerce of the world was 
undoubtedly coincident with the Civil War, and though it 
cannot be denied that much of the country’s tonnage was then 
driven under other flags, it was not the ravages of the Alabama 
and the other Confederate cruisers which effected the decline. 
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The old sailing vessels which had borne the Stars and Stripes in 
every trade, were fully as efficient as, and in many cases actually 
better than, the ships of other nations with which they competed. 
The ships of the United States could be constructed of the 
timber of their country’s forests, whence supplies of cheap 
material were procurable to an indefinite extent. The ingenuity 
of the Americans enabled the wage bill to be kept down by the 
adoption of mechanical devices and economising labour such as, 
for example, the double top-sail yards. | It was the displacement 
of the wooden ship by that of iron which was one factor in the 
movement; another was the substitution of steam for sail in the 
ordinary carrying trade of the world. America has now com- 
paratively cheap iron and cheap coal. But at the time when the 
transition was taking place elsewhere these commodities were 
not available to an extent to aid her, had she desired to resume 
her place as a mercantile marine. 

3ut, in truth, one does not incline to the opinion that her 
people ever troubled themselves about the matter. We have it 
on record that at the time when his misfortunes had made Mr. 
Collins most dependent on the support of the National Exchequer 
for the means to keep his flag flying on his Transatlantic mail 
line, Congress withdrew his subsidy. That was actually previous 
to the war, and it would seem to be an indication that even then 
the mind of the nation was turning from the sea and concen- 
trating itself on the development of the internal resources of 
the country. After the attainment of peace, it is obvious that 
capital had many lucrative outlets in the making good of the 
wastage of war, and in the development of the Confederate 
States. There was no attempt made to compete in the oversea 
trade. The country was now steadily pursuing its Protectionist 
policy, and, for its internal development, needed population and 
workers. There was plenty of occupation ashore for American 
citizens. The West and the Mining Camps offered full attrac- 
tions for those of adventurous spirit, and there was no need for 
them to turn towards the sea. Labour was costly because of the 
Protectionist policy, and the rates of remuneration for labour 
in connection with shipping had to be ruled, not by the rates 
prevailing in home industries, but by those which prevailed in the 
Inarines with which American ships would be in competition. 
This question of the cost of labour is obviously one of the 
highest importance in regard to the question we are discussing. 
For almost above everything else the steamer depends on labour. 
In her construction there is obviously the labour of putting her 
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together, but behind that there is also the labour which wins and 
prepares the iron or steel of which she is so largely composed. In 
her working, again, there are not only the wages of the crew to be 
considered, but there is the labour required in her loading and 
in her repairs, whilst the coal which her furnaces devour largely 
owes its value to the labour expended in obtaining it. That 
being so, American ships were naturally expensive to build and 
run in competition with vessels of countries where labour is 
relatively cheap. 

This all seems, perhaps, obvious enough. But the point | 
want to make is to show not only that the position was against 
an expansion of the American Mercantile Marine on the ocean — 
as distinguished from the coasting and lake trades—but further 
to prove that it is not at present changing in any marked degree 
for the better. Ships are still costly to build in the United 
States. Within the last six months a correspondent in the 
Shipping Gazette has made a comparison in prices which may 
be perhaps instructive. He quoted the fact that there had just 
been placed on the Clyde an order for a steamer to carry 5,100 
tons dead weight on 20 ft. 6in. draught at a speed of eleven 
knots. The contract in this case was for £45,000. This was 
contrasted with the contract made about the saime time by the 
Clyde Shipping Company of New York with Messrs. Cramp, of 
Philadelphia, for the new steamship Huron. That vessel is 
certainly a twelve-knot vessel. But a knot at that rate of 
speed is far from being as important as one becomes when we 
are discussing higher rates. She was, however, only to carry some 
3,000 tons—or less than two-thirds that of the Scotch built 
vessel—yet her cost was put at $350,000 or £70,000; a full 55 
per cent. more than that of the ship constructed on this side of 
the Atlantic. This, too, isin spite of the fact that the Americans 
are supposed to have achieved a far’ larger measure of success 
than our own shipbuilders in the practical adoption of such 
labour-saving appliances as electrical and pneumatic rivetters and 
Soyer tools. 

Then let us look for a moment at the relative cost of wages 
in the three principal mercantile marines in this competition. 

In the report of the American Commission for Navigation, 
published at the end of the year 1901, the question of the differ- 
ence in wages on American and other vessels was discussed in 
detail. It was stated that the pay roll of the steamship S¢. Louts 
of the American line (excluding the salary of the master) was 
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$11,300 for 380 persons, whilst that of the White Star liner 
Oceanic, sailing under the British flag, and then purely British, 
was but $9,900 for 427 men. Further, in the case of the German 
fast ship, Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, the figure was but $7,715 
for 500 persons. I think one observation should be made in con- 
sidering these figures, namely, that the number of officers who 
are, of course, most highly paid, would only vary comparatively 
slightly in the three ships, whilst the rate of pay of these would 
not be much affected by the size of the vessel—the master « 
chief officer of a 20,000 ton steamer would not, as such, get 
more than the master of a 15,000 ton vessel. The increase in 
numbers is chiefly in the lower ratings, such as stewards to 
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attend on the more numerous passengers carried in the larger 
vessels, and firemen to feed the furnaces of the more powerful 
machinery. It would scarcely be fair therefore to divide the 
gross total of wages paid by the number of men carried, and 
imagine that by doing this one attained a comparative mean rate. 
But the fact certainly is proved tnat wages are rauch higher in 
American than in European vessels, and somewhat higher in 
British than in German. 

From these two quotations I venture to think that I have 
established the fact that there is no economic reason why 
Americans should be pressing into the carrying trade of the 
world. Conditions of economy would tend to limit their work 
in competition with other nations. We must turn then in other 
directions for the motives of those who brought about the Com- 
bine. These are not far to seek. Most of them have been put 
forward previously and have already been much and thoroughly 
discussed. The organisation of means of transit, both in their 
own and this country, seems at the present time to be very 
attractive to the American capitalists. Such organisation is very 
profitable to its promoters. In re-arrangement of capital there 
are opportunities for the acquisition and retention—of course in a 
perfectly legitimate way—of premiums and of commissions. So 
much has been done in the way of organising land transit in the 
States that it was not unnatural that an attempt should be 
made to exploit the sea in the same way—especially as the attrac- 
tive suggestion of the provision of a through bill of lading from 
the interior States to British ports of delivery could be put forward. 
Once the idea was mooted, the means taken to carry it through 
were conceived and executed with American ingenuity and busi- 
ness aptitude. The Leyland Line, recently placed under American 
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control by the sort of arrangement I have indicated, was used as 
a bugbear to frighten the managers of British lines with a threat 
of ruinous competition in rates. The White Star Company, a 
line whose reputation stood peculiarly high, was in a position— 
owing to the large proportion of new tonnage which it had 
recently constructed—which made its managers very properly at 
the moment afraid for their shareholders’ sakes to engage in a 
possibly disastrous conflict. They, therefore, were wise to accept 
the very liberal price which was offered to them. When they 
went the others followed with the result that has been seen. 

But the boasted American management of steamships has yet 
much to learn. ‘To attempt to make a return on the inflated 
paper capital of the Combine, recourse has been had to petty 
economies whose unwisdom has long been recognised by 
British shipowners. ‘The officials of the old companies, on 
whose integrity and loyal service so much of the prosperity 
attained was due, have been unsettled and alarmed by the 
methods adopted towards ihem. The masters of the ships— 
men te whom values reckoned almost by millions, and human 
lives. numbering, in some insfances, thousands are entrusted— 
have had their emoluments, none too heavy at any time, pared 
down. - Then we have the notorious case of the S¢. Louis’ 
last westward voyage. No British company in the Atlantic 
passenger trade would have sent the ship to sea, knowing the 
condition in which her boilers were acknowledged to be. 
Certainly if they had so risked it, no English business men 
would have’ volunteered the information—when the ship was 
still unreported—that they had taken so great a risk for their 
passengers. 

The possibility of the Combine ever making a return to its 
ordinary shareholders is remote enough. ‘The Stock Exchanges 
recognise that, for the certificates, which changed hands at about 
15 per cent. of their face value just after they were placed on the 
market, have since fallen considerably, even from that low 
figure. The experience of the once successful Leyland Line— 
whose huge profits in 1899 and 1900 tempted the financiers to 
take hold of the business—is further proof, if proof were needed, 
of the impossibility of paying interest on such watered capital. 
This concern has not only failed to earn a dividend for its 
ordinary shareholders, but had to take £65,000 from reserve to 
pay the return on its preference shares. Whether the business is 
a good one for the shareholders or not is a matter for them. But 
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the public is concerned to know whether our great shipping 
industry is or is not threatened by the entry of a new and power- 
ful competitor. My own belief for the reasons I have given is 
that there need be no fear. The whole thing is simply a matter 
of the new finance. 

B. W. GINSBURG 








REVIEWS 


Rural England. By H. Riper HasGarp. S&vo, 36s, net. 
Vol. L., pp. xxv, 584, Vol. IL., pp. vii, 623. (London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1902.) 


In these two substantial volumes, Mr. Rider Haggard has, as he 
states on his title-page, given an “account of agricultural and social 
researches carried out in the years 1901 and 1902.” The size of 
the volumes, embracing more than twelve hundred pages, testifies 
alike to the considerable mass of material collected and to the 
industrious zeal with which Mr. Haggard has discharged a laborious 
but not unwelcome task. The literary art, by which the reader is 
beguiled through the successive stages of a journey, which could hardly 
fail, under less dexterous guidance, to prove ‘wearisome, is a con- 
spicuous characteristic of the book ; and we have no doubt that many 
of those who approach its pages will be both sorry and surprised when 
they find that they have reached the final chapter. This agreeable 
quality, we may fairly hope, will bespeak from the general public an 
attention denied to duller, if more authoritative, versions of the 
monotonous story to which Mr. Haggard has, with practised cunning, 
lent the resistless fascination of varied treatment. For he has 
certainly contrived both to secure and to retain the interest of his 
readers ; and yet throughout he has endeavoured to place them in close 
contact with hard prosaic fact, and in the conception and execution of 
his work alike has been inspired and guided by the most serious and 
practical of aims. He has honestly tried to present a trustworthy 
survey of the condition of English agriculture at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, and he avowedly invites comparison with earlier 
writers of recognised authority like Arthur Young or Sir James Caird. 
In its present expanded shape his book claims with justice to be more 
than a reproduction of the sketches for the Daily Express to which it 
owes its origin. 

Viewed from this standpoint, the most notable omission consists in 
the scant notice bestowed on the inquiry into agricultural conditions 
made but a few years ago under the auspices of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture. Mr. Haggard does indeed find occasion for controvert- 
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ing an unfavourable opinion expressed by one of the Assistant- 
Commissioners, employed by this Commission to visit and report on 
various districts of the country, about the embarrassed position of the 
small proprietors living in the Isle of Axholme. He adduces evidence 
to show that the extent to which they had fallen a prey to the danger 
that menaces the small proprietor from the clutches of the money- 
lending mortgagee had been exaggerated. He also—and this is one of 
the few encouraging incidents in a story preponderantly disheartening 

-discovers reasons for painting in colours somewhat less sombre the 
gloomy picture drawn by the same Assistant-Commissioner of the 
derelict lands of Essex. At the time of the Commission this particular 
report attracted marked attention ; but, although in the course of his 
survey Mr. Haggard is compelled to note not a few instances of districts 
where land has “ tumbled down” to poor grass because it is impossi- 
ble at existing prices to face the expense of working it beneath the 
plough, and it may accordingly be truly described as uncultivated and 
abandoned, yet new methods of farming, less costly for the moment 
and more immediately productive, brought by new-comers, mainly of 
Scottish origin, have served to put toa less disastrous use some portions 
at any rate of the parts of Essex coloured black in Mr. Pringle’s map. 
In some isolated passages, again, of ‘‘ Rural England,” we find inci- 
dental references to observations of the Assistant-Commissioners, and to 
evidence given before the Commission itself. But it is not inaccurate 
to say that, whether of deliberate purpose or from accidental omission, 
Mr. Haggard has dismissed from his consideration the material 
collected in this official inquiry, which is nevertheless separated by no 
long interval of years from the date of his own researches. We can easily 
understand that the bewildering disorder in which the evidence given 
before the Commission itself is presented by the unwieldy ill-printed 
volumes in which it is contained might have excited the disgust and 
exhausted the patience of even so indefatigable an inquirer and so lucid 
an expositor as Mr. Haggard has shown himself to be; but we 
think that, with advantage to his readers, he might have made more 
use at any rate of the separate reports of the Assistant-Commissioners. 
No doubt, they are of unequal value; but the same verdict must be 
passed on the assertions of Mr. Haggard’s own informants, and, taken 
as a whole, they present a picture of English agriculture not very 
different from that which he has now supplied. They seein to deserve 
at least a passing mention in the preface, with those predecessors 
to whom he does allude, as having, though only private individuals like 
himself, attempted and achieved similarly comprehensive investigations 
of agricultural conditions. 

Of these individuals he notices Arthur Young, William Marshall, 
and William Cobbett, and indicates the differences between the 
methods which they successively pursued and those which he has 
followed ; and he then proceeds to add the final distinguished name of 
Sir James Caird. “Lastly,” he writes, “ fifty years ago Sir James Caird, 
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under the title of Hnglish Agriculture, collected into a volume the 
valuable and interesting letters which he wrote upon this matter as 
Commissioner for the Times, since which date, so far as I am aware, 
no one has attempted to carry out similar researches on any consider- 
able scale.” Although, as we have shown above, we might be tempted 
to remark that in the interval two Royal Commissions—-one under the 
Chairmanship of the Duke of Richmond and the other, to which we 
have referred, under that of Mr. Shaw-ULefevre and Lord Cobham- 
have made tolerably exhaustive inquiries into the causes and effects 
alike of agricultural depression in this country, yet we may be none 
the less grateful to private individuals like Mr. Haggard, who are 
willing to incur the trouble of such large investigations as the volumes 
before us now contain. He has earned a place, not merely beside 
those older agricultural writers, whom he has named, but also, we 
venture to believe, in the small class comprising such inquirers into the 
condition of the people, as Mr. Booth and, more lately, Mr. Rowntree. 
In a sense indeed, as Mr. Haggard contends, those well-known statis- 
ticians present the reverse side of that of which he shows the obverse ; 
for he describes the deserted villages and they the over-crowded towns. 
But in notable respects he differs, both from them and from his more 
immediate predecessor, Sir James Caird ; and, in consequence of these 
differences, he enjoys one advantage over the Assistant-Commissioners 
who reported to the more recent of the Royal Commissions. 

Mr. Booth and Mr. Rowntree have fixed their attention on a small 
area; Mr. Haggard has visited twenty-seven counties of England, and 
crossed the sea to the Channel Islands, where he found an agricultural 
prosperity, which may even now betray indications of possible decline 
in the near or distant future, but is at the moment in marked contrast 
with the depression prevalent in England. They, again, have gathered 
together a mass of statistics ; he has made, in comparison, but a scanty 
use of tables of figures, and in the main has collected his informa- 
tion through the channel of personal interviews. From some stand- 
points his method has its drawbacks. It can hardly pretend to the 
minute accuracy which they have approached in their more limited 
range. Mr. Haggard frankly confesses that his notes and recollections 
may not in every instance be exact in detail; and to the imperfections 
of his own memory or impressions we have to add a possible distortion 
due to the defective knowledge or limited experience or biassed 
character of those he has consulted. The ground, which he has 
covered, although he would gladly, if he could, have made it larger, is 
so extensive, that, with all the industry that he has shown, and the 
care that he has taken, there can scarcely fail to be gaps in his 
account, and in the limited period of two years it would be impossible 
for a single traveller to achieve a full survey of English agriculture. 
But it must be added that detailed exactitude is scarcely needed for Mr. 
Haggard’s purpose. He does not, like Mr. Booth or Mr. Rowntree, 
aim at furnishing a precise numerical measure of the phenomena 
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which he observes. He wishes rather to draw a picture which is 
broadly true; and, if it be proverbially questionable whether in the 
multitude of counsellors real wisdom can be found, we may at any rate 
allow that from a host of interviews a general notion of men’s feelings 
san be drawn. No one, we venture to assert, will rise from the 
perusal of these volumes without certain definite impressions graven 
on his mind; and those impressions, at the cost of a repetition 
incidental to his method, Mr. Haggard wishes to produce. 

In one important respect again he differs from his predecessor, Sir 
James Caird. That distinguished agricultural expert described, in 
letters to the Times, the actual work of farming as it was practised in 
various districts of the country. He commented on the condition of 
farm-buildings, on the methods of tillage pursued, on the character of 
the implements and machinery employed, on the breeds of sheep and 
other kinds of live-stock raised, on the degree of knowledge, ability, 
and enterprise displayed by owner and by cultivator. Mr. Haggard’s 
method is different and his purpose is not the same. Fr, if Sir James 
Caird was actuated by a guiding motive, it was the improvement of the 
processes of cultivation. Mr. Haggard is indeed anxious, very anxious, to 
encourage and diffuse improvements infarming methods. But thespecial 
problem, which occupies his mind throughout, and bars the permanent 
intrusion of distracting thoughts, is the efflux of labour from the 
country districts to the towns. The texts from the Bible given on his 
title-page are those on which his whole discourse is based.‘ The high- 
ways were unoccupied —the inhabitants of the villages ceased ’’—is one 
of these. This ominous fact-engages his anxious contemplation 
throughout the greater part of Rural England. Of the fact itself 
there can unhappily be little question; and the growing searcity of 
agricultural labour forms, with rare exceptions, the burden of com- 
plaint of those whom he interviews. But, reading between the lines, it 
is not difficult to see that in some cases at least he himself must have 
turned the conversation in this direction, and, above ail the other 
objects which he has in view, he is desirous to find a cure for this 
insidious malady, or to arrest its threatening progress by alleviating 
remedies. It is because small holdings seem to furnish such a remedy 
or cure that he bestows particular attention on them, and welcomes 
evidence in their favour—of which he has collected some remarkable 
examples. ‘I will make a man more precious than fine gold: even a 
man than the golden wedge of Ophir,” is the second text quoted on his 
title-page ; and, while he shows himself by no means blind to the 
conditions of success attending the introduction and continuance of 
small holdings, he is certainly disposed to turn a very willing ear to 
demonstrations of their possibility and to cast a favouring eye on 
exhibitions of their results. He may, in short, be said to be more 
interested in agriculturists than in agriculture, and in this respect to 
differ from his predecessor, Sir James Caird. But this human interest, 
which, we may add, finds a natural gratification in the method of the 
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interview, imparts an attractive charm to the whole book which 
necessarily is largely, if not generally, absent from the dry official 
reports of the Assistant-Commissioners to a Royal Commission, and he 
enjoys on this account an advantage which they do not share. His 
pronounced success cannot, we imagine, be impeached. He has made 
twelve hundred pages of agricultural matter interesting. He has told 
a tale, in which there is necessarily repetition, without appearing 
monotonous or imposing an excessive strain on the attention of the 
reader. 

It is easier to affirm that Mr. Haggard has succeeded in this rare 
achievement than to analyse the means by which he has accomplished 
the result. It is partly due, no doubt, to the personal element in- 
troduced into the narrative by the method of the interview. It is also 
due, in no small measure, to his keen appreciation of the quiet beauties 
of English country scenery, and to the admirable powers of realistic 
description, which enable him to turn our thoughts, at the conclusion 
of some particular interview with some despondent farmer or dis- 
heartened landlord, to the soothing aspect of nature’s tranquillising 
charm, which even agricultural depression cannot seriously impair. It 
may also be traced in a large degree to the admirable dexterity with 
which at the opportune moment he brings to our knowledge some inter- 
esting detail. Such dexterity, for example, may be found in his graphic 
description of the miscalled “ Surrey” fowls, which he himself inspected 
in East Sussex. When they had been persuaded by their gluttonous 
instincts to swallow as much food as they desired they were forced by 
human agency, assisted by a pipe inserted in their gullets, to fill 
themselves to repletion; and then they were killed at the precise 
time when they reached the desired maximum of fatness. No less apt 
and vivid is his account of the enterprising Hertfordshire farmer, who 
consulting a distinguished agricultural chemist, and ascertaining from 
him the particular qualities in which the soil of his farm was deficient, 
contrived by the application of manures designed peculiarly to replace 
these special elements, which were lacking or were present in insufficient 
quantity, to take crop after crop from his land without exhaustion. 
Such again is his picture of the manufacture of Devonshire cream and 
of Stilton cheese. Whenever indeed our attention would naturally flag 
Mr. Haggard applies with cunning unostentatious skill just the amount 
of stimulus needed to maintain our interest. Beneath the agricultural 
writer we recognise again and again the expert novelist; and we are 
reminded of the combination of the knowledge of country life and of 
the instinct for an attractive literary setting, which have made his 
Farmer's Year such agreeable and useful reading. We believe 
that a careful student of the present volumes might incidentally 
acquire no small amount of valuable agricultural experience without 
being sensible of any of that irksome or laborious eftort which so 
frequently besets methodical instruction. 

But we may admire the literary art, with which Mr. Haggard has 
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managed to invest with sustained interest a somewhat prosaic and 
certainly monotonous theme, and yet, when we regard his book from 
the different standpoint, which he himself would probably wish us to 
adopt, our judgment may become less favourable. What, we may 
ask, is its real and permanent scientific value to the economist? Can 
it be rightly considered as an account of the condition of the agricul- 
tural classes of England at the opening of the twentieth century 
which will be found sufficiently full and correct to merit, and even to 
require, the attention of contemporary students and of subsequent 
historians? Here we are forced to note, and to attempt to judge, the 
special influence of the particular period of the inquiry no less than 
that of the personal attitude of the inquirer. We must add, as we 
remarked before, and as the author himself with characteristic 
candour admits, that, in spite of the wide area traversed, and of the 
numerous individuals interviewed, he could hardly hope to supply, 
even in twelve hundred pages, more than typical samples of agricul- 
tural experience and opinion. Yet, as we also saw, it is irrational 
to doubt that some broad conclusions can be safely drawn from the 
mass of material collected. Mr. Haggard cannot have always seen 
the ‘‘ wrong”’ persons ; and there is sufficient difference of detail in 
their views reported on his pages to exclude the suspicion that his 
book will mislead those who desire to learn the general drift of 
informed practical opinion on the state and prospects of English 
agriculturists. From the necessity of the case indeed of the three 
classes connected with the land he has had more intercourse with 
landlords and with farmers than with labourers. Nor, again, although 
he himself allows that in certain cases he has afterwards transcribed 
notes taken with some haste and roughness at the time, and in others 
has trusted to his memory, can we doubt that he has conveyed to us 
the gist of what was told to him. Inaccuracies of detail there must 
be in such a work, and we gather that it has not been possible, as in 
the case of evidence given before a Royal Commission, to submit 
“proofs” of their statements to the authors for correction. In a few 
instances, however, the statements were furnished originally in writing. 
The personal bias of the authors we must discount ; and Mr. Haggard 
supplies the means, or part of the means, for detecting and measuring 
such prejudice ; for he generally enables us to form a vivid mental 
picture of his informants. But, after gauging with the instruments 
at our command these disturbing factors, we have to allow, in judging 
the scientific value of the book, for the particular influence of the 
time when the inquiry was conducted, and of the mental disposition 
of the inquirer ; and we think that both considerations supply some 
reasons for qualifying some of Mr. Haggard’s prominent conclusions. 
In some respects we feel that the time when the investigation 
was attempted was calculated to exaggerate the feature of the 
situation selected for special emphasis—the efflux of labour from the 
rural districts—and, as we observed before, we find it hard to avoid a 
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suspicion that the author may sometimes have been so anxious to 
receive evidence favouring that remedy for this particular evil which 
seems to offer the greatest promise of success—the provision of small 
holdings—that he may unconsciously have coloured the account he 
gives and sometimes almost have suggested to his informants the 
answer which would be welcome. 

We do not for a moment charge Mr. Haggard with conscious mis- 
representation on these or other points. In one conspicuous instance, 
indeed, he lays particular stress on the conclusive character of 
arguments opposed to those for which he evidently has a friendly 
feeling in the recesses of his mind. He frequently insists that 
from the standpoint of practical politics, Protection has become an 
impossible ‘“‘chimera’’; and yet we may be sure, from many ex- 
pressions, to which he gives utterance as they are suggested in the 
course of his narrative, that this assertion is drawn from him by 
recognition of the preponderant forces of English politics, and not by 
any conviction of the superiority of Free Trade regarded from an 
agricultural or a national standpoint. ‘‘ Personally, in theory,” he writes, 
‘“‘T am a believer in Protection.” 

Nor indeed can the candid student, when he observes the plight of 
English agriculture, as exhibited in these volumes, avoid an uneasy 
feeling that it isin some sense a fulfilment of confident predictions 
made by strenuous opponents of Sir Robert Peel, and an unfavourable 
commentary on some sanguine expectations entertained by Cobden, 
and, later, by that expert agriculturist and convinced free trader Sir 
James Caird. For, while it may be true, that, without the stimulus of 
foreign competition, now so mercilessly applied, the natural conserva- 
tism of the farming classes, which Mr. Haggard fully recognises, and 
their blind reluctance to seek novel improvements or to practise strange 
economies, would induce them to adhere even more stubbornly than 
they do to obsolete methods and unnecessary expense, it is also true 
that the burden of depression, ever growing greater and never becom- 
ing lighter, may rob an individual or even a whole class, whether 
engaged in agriculture or some other pursuit, of all recuperative energy 
and reduce them to helpless, dull despair. It is difficult, as we read 
Mr. Haggard’s chapters, not to believe that this fate has reached some 
rural districts in this country, and that it has overtaken or menaces 
individual farmers, or even some entire groups of English agriculturists. 
The depression seems, indeed, as we might have expected, to have 
fallen with most crushing weight on the occupiers of holdings of 
middling size, too large to be worked by their own labour alone or 
that of the members of their family, and too small to furnish profitable 
occasion for the organising ability and varied resources of great 
capitalists ; and the future of much of English agriculture appears to 
lie in the hands, partly of agricultural companies, and partly of small 
holders. It may be true that the great drop in the price of wheat, as 
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it has affected the rural farmers of the heavy lands of Essex, may, as 
we have noticed, have been met to some extent by new methods of 
farming followed by canny Scotchmen who have filled their place ; 
and yet it is not easy to see how the Lincolnshire agriculturist can 
without difficulty and delay find any adequate compensation for the more 
recent serious decline in the price of wool. That particular stroke of 
ill-fortune may, perhaps, be traced to a temporary freak of feminine 
fashion, dictating the wearing of garments clinging closely to the figure 
of the wearer, and made from material obtained from the Australian 
merino sheep which will not thrive in England. It might have 
occurred with or without free trade, and its influence may pass away. 
3ut it is certainly alarming even to stern economists to contemplate 
the consequences of the possibility that in the future the English farmer 
may conceivably be required by foreign competition to face a fall in the 
price of meat which may parallel any that he has seen in that of wheat. 
It is true, again, that Mr. Haggard mentions not a few noteworthy 
instances where the successful production of fruit or vegetables has 
taken the place of the unsuccessful raising of cereals; for the former 
enjoy an advantage from a proximity to the market not required by the 
latter. Foreign competition, combined with cheapened transportation, 
may prompt and compel such changes as these, and, with no inconsider- 
able amount of suffering incidental to the process of transition, such 
changes may be made. But we have to recognise, if we are candid, 
that the logical issues of Free Trade may carry us beyond these points ; 
and Mr. Haggard’s book serves to remind us that, for purposes of sale 
at least, it may cease to be profitable to grow corn in England, and 
that the substitution of pasture for arable, which has been proceeding on 
an extensive scale, not merely entails an increasing dependence for our 
supplies of food on foreign sources, which may facilitate a sudden rise 
to panic-prices in time of war on the least reverse sustained by our 
defensive forces, but most assuredly accelerates the depopulation of the 
country districts, as it diminishes the demand for agricultural labour. 
Ina less obvious degree this is also the consequence of the use of land 
for the purposes of sport alone, which seems to be the fate now menac- 
ing large portions of the soil once beneath the plough in a county like 
Suffolk. Mr. Haggard justly contends that such chances of employ- 
ment of labour or opportunities for disposing of unprofitable land as 
the incursion of these wealthy sportsmen brings are dearly purchased. 
Such consequences, however, we must be prepared to face, as the con- 
ceivable outcome of the principles of Free Trade strictly applied; and 
their special effect on the recruiting area of the healthier portion of our 
army deserves more than a casual notice in the light of recent events. 
The picture drawn in Mr, Haggard’s book of the depressed condition of 
English agriculture, and of the narrow margin, which now separ- 
ates many farmers from disaster, may bring home such consequences 
more vividly to the impartial student. At any rate, of the growing 
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efflux of the rising population from the rural districts, and of the 
hazardous state of fortunes embarked in agriculture, little, if any doubt, 
can be felt by an attentive reader. 

Nevertheless we think that those who look between the lines, can 
detect indications that in some parts, at any rate, of the country the 
condition of agriculture, taken as a whole, is better than it was a few 
years since. Mr. Haggard himself admits that in Gloucestershire, in 
Warwickshire, and in Shropshire the immediate outlook is less gloomy 
than elsewhere, although it cannot compare with the cheerful aspect of 
such a smiling district as the isle of Guernsey. In Yorkshire, he thinks, 
the best general farming in England is still to be found, because 
agriculturists are still most prosperous there. But even in other 
counties, although the agricultural outlook is serious enough, the 
present position is not so disheartening as it has been. Rents have 
been reduced, methods of farming have been altered, the more unfit of 
the cultivators have been eliminated, and some adaptation to changed 
conditions hasbeen effected. The process of transition is the most painful 
period ; and that to some extent is now accomplished. It may none the 
less be true—and we have little doubt that Mr. Haggard is right in his 
conclusion—that in few instances are farmers adding to their pecuniary 
resources, or doing more than avoid further intrenchment on their 
diminished capital; and in many cases they may not even reach this 
level of comparative advantage. It is also unquestionably true that 
their landlords would be sorely tried, were they now required to face 
a disastrous season, unless they had sources of income other than their 
agricultural rentals. They are far less able, save in a few favoured 
cases, to incur the increasing expense, to which they have become 
liable, for repairs and extensions of farm-buildings, and permanent 
improvements of the land. Indeed, speaking in a broad and general 
sense, rent, in strict economic signification, may be said to be now 
a negative quantity in England, and the receipts from agricultural 
property in many, perhaps most, districts represent no more than a 
low interest on capital sunk in improvements. Yet it cannot be 
denied that somewhat greater confidence is now felt in agricultural 
circles than was evinced a few years back, and that the demand for 
farms is keener than it was, although, as Mr. Haggard urges, this 
may be dictated, not by economic considerations alone, but also by the 
love of an easy outdoor life. But we believe that many of those whose 
business relations bring them into close contact with agricultural affairs— 
whether as landlords or as agents—would acknowledge that during the 
last few years the cloud of depression had lifted appreciably, and this 
lightening of the atmosphere is perhaps too faintly reflected on Mr. 
Haggard’s pages, 

The formidable problem still remains connected with the growing 
scarcity of agricultural labour. This, as we have remarked, is the 
burden of complaint with most of Mr. Haggard’s informants, This 
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is certainly the refrain to which he himself is constantly returning. 
What will happen when the existing race of labourers of mature, or 
advanced, years has departed which is now left in the country by the 
growing generation of the young and enterprising continually flocking 
to the towns, is the question anxiously propounded, to which no satis 
factory answer seems to be forthcoming. On this point of the efilux 
from the rural districts we do not think that Mr. Haggard has been 
guilty of conscious exaggeration, and, when every deduction from his 
account has been made that can fairly be allowed, the problem is 
sufficiently perplexing and discouraging. Nevertheless we believe that 
his investigations were made at a peculiar juncture, which, we may 
hope, was so far unique that to the normal tendencies, which have 
for long been steadily in operation, and gathering cumulative force, 
the additional but transitory influence was joined of the demands 
made on the labour market generally, and transmitted to that of 
agricultural industry in particular, by the South African War. In one 
instance at least Mr. Haggard calls attention to this special factor. 
He also points out that in some districts the labour difficulty is less 
serious than it is in others; and in some even it is hardly felt as yet. 
This is the case, for example, in Huntingdonshire; and, curiously 
enough, neither in Essex, in spite of its proximity to London, nor in 
Suffolk, which occupies an unenviable repute for intensity of agricul 
tural depression, is the scarcity of labour such as to excite alarm. 
But in the country as a whole the question is of pressing and indeed of 
ominous importance ; and the solution, if solution there be, is not easy 
to discover. Something may perhaps be traced to an education which 
does not prepare, even if it does not unfit, for rural life ; and it is possible 
that an earlier discharge from school might result in the more oppor- 
tune and abiding acquisition of agricultural capacity. Something 
again might conceivably be done to enliven the apparent dulness 
of village life and to offer counteracting influence to the ostentatious, 
if hollow, attractions of the gaiety and bustle of the towns. But it 
would still seem, in this as in other cases, that the economic motive is 
the paramount force driving the ambitious and the confident from the 
country, and inducing them to seek their better chances in the 
competition of crowded cities. It is a curious irony of fate that, 
of the three classes connected with agriculture, landlords should 
have felt the effects of depression most acutely, and farmers less 
severely, and that the earnings of labourers should have advanced, and 
yet they should now be abandoning an agricultural life in numbers which 
are constantly increasing. But the prospect of higher earnings will 
always attract the young, the energetic, and the hopeful; and they 
may not be so careful as they should to consider those other factors, 
composing the real wages which the strictly ‘economic man” would 
reckon with his nominal earnings. These money earnings naturally 
arouse the greater notice, and turn the balance if they are obviously 
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considerable. The provision of a good cottage, however, let at an 
unremunerative rent, is not the least important of the payments in 
kind which make up agricultural rewards; and it can hardly be 
doubted that in parts of the country, in spite of improvement, 
cottages are still below the standard set by healthy decency. We may 
notice, by the way, that Mr. Haggard shows here as elsewhere a 
laudable desire to be impartial in his treatment of the conflicting 
reasons for letting cottages to farmers together with their holdings, 
or for offering them directly to the labourers themselves. Yet, as he 
observes, the provision of improved cottage accommodation is not easy for 
embarrassed landlords to accomplish without some financial assistance 
from the State ; and there are places, as he shows, where good cottages 
are to-day standing empty owing to the lack of occupants. He himself 
favours especially small holdings as the most effective means of en- 
couraging rural population. 

Of this particular consequence of small holdings there can, we 
think, be no question, and Mr. Haggard adduces noteworthy illus- 
trations, taken from various districts of the country, of remarkable 
success. He also adds the significant fact that properties, brought 
into the market, have sold with more pecuniary advantage to the 
vendors when divided in small lots than when offered in large blocks. 
But, although, as we have seen, he gives a more encouraging account 
of the condition of the small owners of the Isle of Axholme than that 
supplied by the Assistant-Commissioner to the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture, he regards small holdings as preferable to small 
ownerships. He thinks that County Councils might make more use 
than they have done of the Small Holdings Act. He does not, we 
should add, disguise the difficulties which attend their creation or 
militate against their maintenance. To convert land occupied as 
large farms to small holdings may entail great expenditure at the 
outset ; for necessary buildings must be supplied, and the concentrated 
extensive sheds and yards required by the larger farmer are unsuited 
to the smaller occupier. As a general rule, again, the small holders, 
whom he actually describes, seem to have had some other occupation 
than that of agricultural labour, and often to have been tradesmen of 
country towns in a small way of business. Lastly, they usually 
appear to need cheap and easy access to a market of tolerable size 
for the expeditious profitable disposal of the produce which they 
raise. Lor this reason we may notice in conclusion that the most 
immediately practicable proposal, which issues from these volumes, 
is the establishment of an agricultural post. The proposal may 
appear a modest suggestion; but Mr. Haggard urges with cogency 
that its consequences might be important; and it has at least this 
recommendation to approval, that it is no great favour to ask from a 
Government, which finds many more urgent and influential, but not more 
deserving, claimants on its attention than the unorganised but suffering 
agricultural classes. Of the zeal of their latest advocate the volumes 
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before us afford convincing and repeated proof ; and we can only wish 
that Mr. Haggard’s infectious enthusiasm may be transmitted to very 
many readers. L. L. Price 


State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand. By W1iLLIAM 
PeEMBER REEVES. (Grant Richards. 2 vols. 1902.) 


Mr. Reeves’ book is one of the most important contributions to 
the art of statesmanship which have been made in recent years. A 
politician and an official of long experience, a skilful journalist, and, 
above all, a serious student, the author brings to his task a rare 
combination of qualities which make for fitness. He writes as one 
who knows the difficulties and limitations of the Parliamentary arena 
and the Minister’s room; as one who can appreciate the many sides of 
a burning question, and yet avoid losing himself in a mass of details. 
The result is that his volumes command the respect which is due to 
first-hand knowledge, while they attract by their ease of style and 
apparent simplicity. He has treated a great subject in a manner 
worthy of it, and yet in a manner which makes no pretension of 
infallibility. 

We have said that the work is a contribution;to the art, rather than 
to the science, of statesmanship. And this for two reasons. In the 
first place, it does not deal with the enunciation of those abstract 
principles, with the establishment and explanation of which certain 
schools of economic and political thought are identified, and which, it 
must be confessed, are less popular than they were. In the second, 
Mr. Reeves does not even concern himself with generalisations of a 
less sweeping character; he does not summarise the results, as a 
whole, of the political and economic experiments with which his 
book is concerned. His work deals, in fact, more with methods than 
with results, except in so far as results are directly concerned with the 
working of methods. Only in one branch of his subject, the ‘‘ exclusion 
of aliens and undesirables,” does he directly challenge a discussion of 
first principles. 

On the other hand, for the man who has haa enough of abstract 
argument, who is prepared frankly to admit that certain great objects 
put forward by social reformers are desirable, but doubts only whether 
they can be secured, Mr. Reeves’ work is full of interest from cover to 
cover. In this country, old-age pensions, compulsory industrial 
arbitration, preferential voting, land reform, women’s franchise, and 
the doctrine of the living wage, are barely within the scope of practical 
politics ; though they have been discussed for years. In Australasia 
they are the daily atmosphere of politicians and officials. It is this 
fact, no doubt, which causes colonial statesmen to speak of the “ un- 
reality” of Knglish politics, an expression natural enough, though, 
perhaps, slightly unjust. And we are not sure that something of 
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colonial impatience, something of that cheerful optimism which does 
not fear, through dread of possible mistakes, to attack great problems, 
might not with advantage be adopted by the more cautious English 
statesman, who is apt to stand appalled before the complex machinery 
of a social organisation which, after all, he and his predecessors have 
done much to create. 

But it will be a great mistake to suppose, because Mr. Reeves is 
practical, that he is unmethodical or incomplete. Nothing is more 
conspicuous in his work than the careful manner in which he marshals 
his facts, putting each in its right place—that is to say, in the place in 
which its true relation to the story most truly appears; nothing more 
undeniable than the fairness with which he tells us everything which 
can honestly be held to weigh down the scales on one side or the other. 
Statistics are, proverbially, dry reading; but they are the backbone, 
none the less, of political experiment. After hearing the arguments 
for and against a particular measure, we require to know what the 
actual result has been. A Homestead Law may arouse the enthusiasm 
of the land reformer; but, if it does not produce homesteads, it is a 
failure. In other words, a book on political experiments ought to be a 
dictionary as well asa description. The reader should be able to turn, 
almost automatically, to any detail, to see at once its genesis, its 
operation, and its result. In this respect Mr. Reeves’ work is not 
only meritorious in its plan, and happy in its execution ; it is singularly 
well-timed. The Australasian colonies are just beginning to realise 
the actual results of that bold policy of innovation to which for the 
last ten or twelve years they have deliberately committed themselves. 
A generation ago, competent observers were aware that Australia and 
New Zealand, despite their apparent freedom from the trammels of an 
inherited civilisation, were, in fact, fast bound in the net of tradition. 
Even in the matter of Protection, they did but follow a doctrine which 
the mother-country had only recently abandoned. Now, all is changed. 
The social system of the colonies is being rapidly transformed by laws 
which have, practically, no counterpart in the old country; and 
Mr. Reeves’ book is the first comprehensive and adequate account of 
what is, in a double sense, a New World. 

The space at our disposal does not allow of individual allusion 
to all the great objects of social reform with which Mr. Reeves’ book 
deals. But a few words may, perhaps, usefully be devoted to the 
various schemes which are, for brevity, usually spoken of as Land 
Reform. 

Opponents of social experiment are fond of alleging, that the 
apparent urgency of the Land Question in England is due to special 
conditions, which are unlikely to prove permanent. Density of 
population, the overwhelming importance, for the time being, of 
manufacturing pursuits, the temporary depression of agriculture—these 
are said to be mainly responsible for a result which consists of healthy 
areas crying aloud for population, and unhealthy areas swarming with 
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multitudes who have no room to breathe. In the face of these 
arguments, it is at least interesting to discover that Australia and 
New Zealand, which certainly do not suffer either from density of 
population or from unfavourable agricultural conditions, have felt the 
pressure of the Land Question for many years. Still more significant 
is it to note, that, in spite of dismal prophecy and angry threats, 
experiments in land reform have produced neither panic nor desertion. 
In certain periods of industrial crisis, no doubt, there have been 
moments at which (to use familiar, but somewhat exaggerated 
language) urban sites have been a drug in the market; but these 
cuises have not been due to experiments in land reform. On the 
contrary, one, at least, of the most conspicuous was largely the result 
of abuse of the unreformed system, which allows land values to be 
treated as counters in a commercial gamble. And, moreover, a sudden 
fall in the value of urban sites has, nearly always, been accompanied 
by a wholesome increase of demand for rural acres. There is, in fact, 
no proof whatever that reform legislation “ drives capital off the land.” 

What then, it may be asked, has the New World to teach us in the 
matter of Land Reform ? 

First, that the great landowner is not, necessarily, a civiliser. 
Nothing is more striking than the accounts, from all sources, of the 
social conditions in the days when the great ‘ squatters” ruled the 
land. Isolation, not human society, was the ideal. Strong men the 
old squatters were, undoubtedly, but, beyond the limits of a narrow 
caste, hardly sociable. One of their chief objects was to exclude new 
settlers, especially small settlers, or ‘‘ selectors.” Their own dependants 
were a wild and reckless class, valued, it is to be feared, almost as 
much for their indifference to social ties as for their industrial 
qualities. There was scarcely a pretence that they performed any 
political function, inasmuch as, owing to the sparseness of white 
population, and the peculiar condition of the native races, there was 
no opportunity for the exercise of administrative powers. Though they 
built splendid houses in the midst of desolation, they made no effort 
to improve the surrounding country. “Insecurity of tenure,” says the 
defender of great estates. Not at all. The facts were the same where 
the squatter owned the freehold. The leading case is that of the 
Cheviot estate in New Zealand, a freehold of 84,000 acres, which was 
bought back by the Government under a clause in the Land Tax Act, 
Broadly speaking, when the Treasury took it over, the estate consisted 
of an oasis in the middle of a wilderness. The total population main- 
tained on it was less than 20 souls. Ten years have now elapsed since 
the estate was thrown open to settlement, and, though a substantial 
part of it has been alienated, the residue maintains a_ resident 
population of upwards of 1,000, its economic prosperity being proved 
by the fact that it returns annually to the State, by way of rent or 
interest, over £14,000. In a word, the chief benefits arising from the 
most successful squatting industry, under the old system, went, not to 
No. 50.—Vob. XIII. Q 
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the people of the colony in which it existed, but to the markets of the 
Old World, in which its products were sold, and in which most of the 
squatters’ income was spent. 

It is small wonder that, with such an object-lesson before their 
eyes, the great self-governing colonies have aimed at a policy of land 
settlement which should throw open the resources of the country 
to larger classes; and the real interest of Mr. Reeves’ admirable 
chapter on the Land Question lies in the result of their efforts. Some 
of these experiments have been dismal enough. Every attempt to 
apply the co-operative system to production has been, as it has every- 
where been in modern times, a failure. With the old social nexus of 
kinship, the old power of co-operative production has gone. On the 
other hand, individual settlement, aided by the State, has much 
to say for itself. The State has purchased land, and thrown it open 
for settlement on strict conditions—conditions of improvement, resi- 
dence, non-alienation, and the like—which severely restrict the freedom 
of the individual; and the result has been good. It would be too 
much to say that the ideal form of land-ownership has been reached ; 
and it is noteworthy that, to all appearance, no effort to conserve tiie 
unearned increment has yet been successful, or has, in fact, seriously 
been made. The nearest approach to such an attempt is to be found 
in the perpetual leases, which provide for periodical re-valuations, and do 
not allow the lessees to purchase the freehold. Such leases exist in 
New South Wales and South Australia; but it is noteworthy that, in 
the older colony, they apply only to small ‘ homesteads,” and not to 
the large estates, where the danger of the unearned increment is 
much greater. It is, however, now definitely accepted, throughout 
the Australasian colonies, that laissez-faire is not a principle which 
can safely be allowed to regulate land-ownership, at least when the 
State is a landowner on a great scale. 

A final word may be given to the recent development of State 
money-lending on the security of agricultural land. The idea is not 
new; but a novel feature is the assumption, made in most of 
the colonies, that this sphere of State activity is not connected with 
any special or temporary crisis, but is to be a normal state of things. 
Of course the State has certain great advantages as a money-lender. 
It can borrow, in order to be able to lend, on better terms than a 
private person, or even an ordinary public institution. It can protect 
its loans, if need be, by the enactment of special laws. It can enforce 
its securities easily and cheaply. On the other hand, it may be urged, 
that the State is more likely to be deceived in its estimate of the 
value of property than a private person, and that there is danger of 
it being “squeezed” by electors who are also borrowers of its money, 
In Australia and New Zealand the first of these two dangers has been 
avoided by careful administration. The figures, so far, show an extra- 
ordinarily small percentage of loss; and, inasmuch as loans are repaid 
by instalments, every year diminishes the likelihood of a deficit. 
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Against the second danger, the Australian colonies (wiser in that 
respect than New Zealand) have made provision, by raising from local 
sources the money expended on loans. Any loss arising from undue 
favour shown to borrowers would, therefore, fall upon other members 
of the community, not less numerous, who may well be trusted to 
look after their own claims. 

It is, of course, quite impossible, in the limits of a review, to do 
justice to the value of such a work as Mr. Reeves’ book. It is an 
object lesson in politics of the highest merit ; and ought to be studied 
both by the theorist and the statesman. The former may find in it 
much that is inconsistent with his accepted beliefs, and, therefore, 
much to stimulate thought. The latter will be encouraged by it to 
believe that even the most difficult of problems will yield to patient 
and honest attempts at solution. Epwarp JENKS 


The Social Unrest : Studies in Labour and Socialist Movements. 
3y J. GRAHAM Brooks. (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1903. Pp. 394.) 


In a personal and introductory note to this very interesting book, 
Mr. Brooks explains and justifies the peculiarity of his method. Ex- 
perience had convinced him of the inadequacy of “ the books” as 
sociological documents ; not only are books too general—too unequal 
to the subtlety of the subject-—but ‘‘ most men do not put their deepest 
opinions into print, or state them before the public.” The evidence 
which Mr. Brooks desires to put in, consists of the “ things a wise man 
does not say in public.” The anonymity of his interlocutors, as he 
himself readily admits, ‘may be thought to constitute a weakness in 
the book.’’ The method has much of the interest, but also much of the 
uncertainty of a dialogue: the argument seems not only to wind, but 
occasionally to lose itself: it reads more like a record of moods than the 
development of a single thesis: it is too temperamental to be system- 
atic. On the other hand “ Social Unrest” is a singularly ‘human ”’ 
document : its fresh and concrete matter, its unconventional and un- 
academic manner, combine to give it a somewhat unique place in the 
literature of ‘‘ the labour question.” Owing, however, to the defects 
of these qualities, it is by no means easy to focus the judgments and esti- 
mate the conclusions of a book in which the results are soinseparable from 
the method: we can only hope to touch on a few of its salient points. 

Mr. Brooks starts his study of “‘ Social Unrest” from the consider- 
ation of the problems arising in the coal industry of America, on the 
ground that ‘no business presents a better point of view for study, 
either of practice or of theory, in the labour question.” According to 
Mr. Brooks’ analysis of the situation, the employers have discovered a 
way of escape from “ the evils of unrestricted competition,” but are 
jealous of its wider application—-“‘ among the employers, the old chaos 
of competition has been overcome by organisation, a forced chaos 
Q 2 
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remains among the miners ’’—and it is just in proportion to the efforts 
of capitalists to “‘ defeat the complete organisation of labour along lines 
that capital is taking for its own protection” that social unrest ‘ will 
become more consciously and more definitely socialistic.” Socialism 
will take a reasonable or unreasonable form according to ‘‘ the spirit 
in which it is met,” and 

‘it is the writer’s chief hope in these studies to show that every claim of 
socialism may be challenged and opposed in ways that are not only free from 
danger, but are in their very nature educational and fortifying at the very 


points where our citizenship is weakest.”’ 


Mr. Brooks adds that “ for the first time in history it is possible to 
subject socialistic experiments to the tests of experience.’”’ Something 
like a final judgment has been passed on the socialism of the Utopias but 


‘“‘during the last twenty years, experience has been accumulating which 
enables one to reach another and still more important judgment about col- 
lectivist ideals. At least seven countries have now entered upona conflict with 
those whose propaganda is to substitute the collectivist ownership of the means 
of production for private ownership. In every instance where socialists have 
been given or have won for themselves specific and continuous responsibilities, 
some remarkable results are now clearly observable.” 


[t is with these, and with conclusions based upon them, that the 
final chapters on socialism deal: and (it may be said in anticipation) it 
is these chapters of the book, dealing successively with French, German 
and Belgian socialism, that constitute perhaps the most instructive 
portion of Mr. Brooks’ study. In the meanwhile the author, after 
showing how ‘the social question”’ is entering into and transforming 
politics, proceeds to consider the sense in which there isa social 
question peculiar to our time: and this involves an analysis of the causes 
of “social unrest.” The “reasons for discontent,’ Mr. Brooks is at 
pains to remind the reader, are not new; but the important difference 
between ‘‘our unrest and that of the past”’ is that ‘ the forces of discon- 
tent can now show themselves in politics.” 


“Tt is not only discontent plus education ; not only discontent plus the 
voice of the Press to voice it ; it is discontent plus the vote.” 
The “economic significance’ of the social question lies in the fact 


that : 
‘an enormous private ownership of industrial mechanism, especially if coupled 
with lands and mines, is now clearly seen to carry with it powers and privileges 
that may easily be turned against every promise of free and democratic 
society.” 

This feeling of dissatisfaction is tested by reference to general 
opinion, to organised labour, and to certain farmers’ associations, with 


the result that : 
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“As with general opinion, as with the opinion of the trade union, so the 
feeling of discontent in this farmers’ movement is one against monopoly privi- 
fo) a 


” 


lege. 


The ‘ Inevitableness of the Social Question ” is rather an odd title 
for a chapter illustrating the way in which the socialist propaganda 
has been justified by the sympathetic utterances of “great writers.” 
The following chapter on ‘“‘ Man and Society versus Machinery” deals 
with the questions raised by machinery in an eminently broad and 
discriminating spirit. Here as elsewhere Mr. Brooks dwells on the 
backwardness of America as compared with other countries in all 
matters affecting the protection of labour. A chapter on ‘ the Master 
Passion of Democracy ”’ which is said to be ‘expressed in the term 
‘multiply life’s chances ’”’ leads on to a succession of chapters dealing 
with socialism as it exists—its history and theory, ‘‘in the making’”’ 
(as in France), ‘‘from revolution to reform” (as in Germany), “at 
work” or in business (as in Belgium). The aim of these chapters is 
to emphasize the way in which socialism has been transformed by 
experience—political, administrative, and industrial. We wish we 
had space for some of the interesting and significant details that Mr. 
Brooks has put together from personal knowledge of “the changes of 
temper, of method, and of purpose’”’ that have come over organised 
socialism. The moral drawn is that the way of safety lies not in 
methods that encourage “ the worst features” of socialism—such as 
“the class-war’’—but in methods that are in the broadest sense 
‘‘educational ;’’ methods, that is, which will so direct ‘‘ the sum of 
influences which act upon the labourer continuously in his daily craft ’’ 
that they will ‘‘ make in the workmen those habits of thought and of 
action which society most needs.” Mr. Brooks adds that this will 
involve ‘“‘such modification of the familiar, arbitrary, and individual- 
istic method as to admit what in most of the great businesses, is 
essentially the spirit of a partnership.” ‘‘ With a wise use” of the 
method of “ joint-agreement ” which is the expression of a “ working 
relation that educates,” Trade Unionism (it is suggested) will be 
content with ‘‘ a socialism that is safe ”—“ safe because it asks for a 
tentative extension of city or state functions.” What Mr. Brooks in 
fact points to is an ‘educational co-operation” of all that is best 
in the industrial movement, and he considers that he has “ given much 
evidence to show that the trade union, socialism, and business manage- 
ment, taken at their best, are now so far in touch, that a common 
working basis of industrial and administrative experiment is at least 
possible.” 

This is necessarily a very imperfect sketch of a particularly genial 
and intimate study—a study moreover that is refreshingly “ heuristic ”’ 
and undogmatic. It may be added that it is the study of a man who 
is a candid friend of all parties in the industrial world and the enemy 


of none. 
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We have noticed a number of curious errata: e.g. the Mr. Dicey 
who “sees the gloomy apparition of socialism rising on the horizon” 
is neither Professor Dicey, nor ‘‘ Edward Dicey of Oxford” (p. 56) ; 
Mr. Graham Wallas should not be presented as ‘‘ Graham Wallace ”’ 
(p. 247), nor Engels as ‘‘ Engles”’ (pp. 310, 346). SipNeEY BAuu 


Savings and Savings Institutions. By JAMes H. HAmMILToN. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 1902. Pp. 436.) 


THE author has made a study of savings institutions in nearly all 
countries and gives an interesting survey of their leading features. 
The ground covered is very wide, including not only all the various 
forms of savings banks, postal, municipal, co-operative and trustee, but 
insurance societies, building societies and trade-union funds also. In 
discussing the merits of the various schemes, the main test applied is 
that of educative value. Dr. Hamilton thinks the time has come for 
the introduction of public savings banks in the United States. He 
decides in favour of the Post-office system, as being the most universal ; 
but thinks well of the municipal system in large towns if the 
municipal government has sufficiently the confidence of the people. 

To English readers much of the argument in favour of a public 
system is already familiar. The more interesting portions of the book, 
consequently, are those which deal with continental developments. 
The author is strongly in favour of making the interest paid to de- 
positors as high as possible and would imitate some of the continental 
methods for securing that end. He even suggests municipal pawn- 
shops, as in Madrid, and strongly recommends investment in real-estate 
mortgages. Undoubtedly a Post-office savings bank would have some 
difficulty in investing in ‘government securities in the United States, 
where such securities are scarce and dear, but it would be very 
difficult also for a government department to select other investments 
that would be perfectly safe and yet yield a good rate of interest. In 
countries where private enterprise is not so active, the official may be 
more wide-awake than the private banker, but that is hardly likely to 
be the case in America. Then again, when figures are given showing 
the progress of public savings institutions on the Continent, one is 
inclined to ask whether that progress may not have retarded the 
development of ordinary banking. Dr. Hamilton states that in his 
opinion the municipal banks are used by the well-to-do to a consider- 
able extent, as well as by the working classes. If the municipal bank 
is really perfectly self-supporting and can offer better attractions than the 
commercial banks, it is difficult to see why any limit should be placed 
on deposits. The fact that attempts are made to confine the patronage 
so far as possible to the working classes seems to imply a feeling that 
the depositor is more or less in receipt of a favour. It would be 
fnteresting to know precisely what is meant by the statement that the 
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cost of administration is only *6 per cent. In England the big banks 
do not find it worth while even to accept very small deposits, much 
less to pay interest on them. We should like to know something more 
about the magic of municipal management, especially in view of the 
rather vague reference on page 334 to municipal housing in England, 
where, we are told, that ‘‘ the municipality gives the landlord’s profit, or 
rent, to the wage earning classes.” C. F. BickERDIKE 


Housing by Voluntary Enterprise. By JAMus Parsons, (London : 
P.S. King & Co. 1903. 118 pp. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Parsons’ little voluine is a useful attempt to fill a gap in 
recent housing literature. Almost all recent housing books have 
adopted the thesis, generally without any attempt to think it out, 
that municipal house building on a much increased scale is the only 
method of solving the housing problem. Mr. Parsons takes the opposite 
view. He believes that voluntary enterprise is not only suflicient to 
meet all the needs of the case, but that it alone can do so, and that 
municipal building is both unnecessary and harmful. This belief he 
supports by very sensible and thoughtful arguments. He points out 
the immense work which has already been accomplished, and which is 
steadily in process of further accomplishment, by voluntary enterprise, 
also the difficulties and dangers inherent in municipal building. He 
shows that the attainment of good housing conditions is not a separate 
special problem, but part of the whole question of the standard of 
life, and that the provision of fresh houses, without at the same time 
a rise in this standard, will do nothing to help the classes most in need 
of aid, a fact too often forgotten by hasty reformers. 

Mr. Parsons writes almost entirely from his experience of London 
conditions, but most of his arguments would apply equally well to 
extra-metropolitan towns. The book does not attempt to deal with 
many interesting economic questions which are naturally suggested by 
the building schemes of modern local authorities—for instance, the 
possible effect upon wages of a supply of rate-aided houses, especially 
when the tenants are restricted to a class earning less than some 
specified low wage—for instance, 20s. a week, the sum which has been 
fixed as the upward limit for tenants of the new municipal houses at 
Wolverhampton. His arguments are on broad general lines, suited to 
the ordinary reader, and his little book ought to be useful. It would, 
perhaps, have been stronger if he had pointed out more in detail some 
of the hopeful features of the present situation; for example, the 
increase in building by co-operators, the impetus given to suburban 
schemes by Mr. Cadbury’s great experiment at Bournville, the many 
skilful devices invented for the improvement of working-class dwellings. 
The student of social conditions sees much to disquiet him in the exist- 
ing state of working-class houses, and is more likely to attach its due 
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importance to Mr. Parsons’ line of argument if destructive criticism is 
accompanied by constructive suggestion. More, too, might have been 
said of the importance and scope of the regulative powers possessed 
by local authorities, and the difliculty of combining the due exercise 
of these powers with the proper carrying out of building schemes. 
But, on the whole, the book deserves praise as a careful and thoughtful 
attempt to state what is a sound but probably unpopular set of 
arguments. L. FisHer 


The Economic and Industrial Progress of the Century. By 
Henry DE B. Gippins. (London: Chambers. 5s. net.) 


Mr. Gispins has attempted a large task in essaying to put the 
Economic History of the world during the nineteenth century into a 
small volume, and in the main he has succeeded in producing a useful 
piece of work. His purpose is to interest the general reader as well 
as the student, and whatever may be objected to his methods as a 
writer of scientific history, it must be conceded that the general 
reader is benefited by the plain, straightforward manner in which 
the story is told. 

The book opens with a sketch of the industrial conditions pre- 
ceding and during the ‘ Industrial Revolution,” the only objection to 
which is that it is given in too much detail, thereby using space which, 
having to be made up somewhere, is obtained by omitting any mention 
of two, at least, of the most important features of nineteenth century 
industrial life. Of the remaining 62 chapters, nine are devoted to the 
progress of the United Kingdom, six to the conditions of the people, 
seventeen to international movements and progress, in which Great 
Britain has the greater share of attention, and the rest to various 
foreign countries and colonies. Over one-half of the book is therefore 
devoted to British affairs. 

At the outset one objection has to be made to Mr. Gibbins’ method, 
and this applies not only to the present volume, but to his work 
generally. Every statement of fact he makes, and every observation 
given in inverted commas, may be perfectly accurate and rightly 
quoted, but we have absolutely no means given of proving it. All 
must be taken on trust, for there is barely one definite reference to 
authority in the whole book, and the total number of sources indicated 
as consulted by the author is about twenty. Some of these, too, are 
of doubtful value, to say the least. If a history, and especially a 
pioneer history, of a period is to be of real use to students, the 
sources of information should be clearly shown, or if not, the least 
that can be legitimately expected is a list, at the end, of the chief 
sources the student who intends going deeper into the subject needs to 
examine. Mr. Gibbins recognised this in his Industrial History by 


giving such a list. But even the absence of references is preferable to 
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such allusions as ‘‘ from an official paper of the French Minister of the 
Interior,”’ (p. 59), or, to ‘“‘a writer who was well known as an 
economist of some standing in England,” (p. 136), when discussing 
so important and debateable a subject as the merits of early American 
systems of banking. 

Mr. Gibbins, in introducing his remarks on the progress of the 
working-classes, uses a rather curious argument about the rise in the 
standard of life. Briefly, it is as follows: Wages have risen, and the 
cost of living has risen, not because prices have risen, but because 
“the labourer of to-day is not contented with what satisfied the men 
of an earlier generation” (p. 300). ‘Hence in dealing with the 
increase of wages we must not always assume that their purchasing 
power is necessarily greater, or that a higher wage represents a real 
surplus of receipts over a lower wage at a previous period” (ib). It 
has generally been assumed that if wages rise and prices do not rise 
in proportion, there is a net gain (or ‘real surplus’’) to the workers, 
and it is a new way of interpreting working-class history to assert 
that a rise in the effective demand power of a given generation over 
that of the previous generation is not in the nature of a real advance. 
It is the standard of life which is the real measure of progress, and so 
far as material things are concerned, our only measure of the rise in 
the standard of life is the increase in the necessaries demanded by 
the workers to keep them efficient as wealth-producers. When, for 
instance, we find that of thirteen necessaries of life, the average 
consumption per head increased by nearly 50 per cent. between 1860 
and 1896,1 we are measuring as nearly as can be measured with 
our present materials the value of the combined movements of a rise 
of wages and a fall of prices. 

Mr. Gibbins’ general conclusions are, that throughout Europe and 
America there has been substantial progress, and that the outlook for 
labour is brighter than ever before. It is doubtful if the time is yet 
come for making accurate detailed estimates of the progress of the 
masses in various industrial countries. The data are not yet collected 
in sufficient quantity, nor are those already collected of equal reli 
ability. Only in our own country, France, U.S.A., and New South 
Wales (and in a lesser degree Germany), do we know the course of 
average wages, and in each of these places, except Great Britain, 
the records commence after the first quarter of the century. The 
changes in the prices of the necessaries of life are even less 
known. 

Probably all wages statistics extending over the greater part of the 
century show increases, the trades in which wages have progressively 
fallen are few. But Mr. Gibbins seems unfortunate in his choice of 
statistics, for, as far as those quoted for England are concerned, only 
one or two agree with a trustworthy authority. Take, as an example, 

| See ‘Some Statistics relating to Working Class Progress,’ Journ. Stat. Soc., 
March, 1900. 
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the agricultural labourer: Mr. Gibbins’ figures, compared with the 
well-known averages obtained by Mr. Bowley, are as follows: 


1825. 1850. 1870. 1880. 
6, Vid: Sb. *. “dl: ig. oe: 
Mr. Gibbins ............ 6 9 9 6 15: 20 Li —6 
(1824) 
Mr. Bowley! ......... qos 9 7 9 6 12 5 13. 7 


Mr. Gibbins’ figures are quoted as averages, so they should compare, 
roughly at least, with a sound average based on statements for each 
county. How far they fail to comply with this condition is seen in 
that, whereas they indicate an advance of 159 per cent. between 1825 
and 1880, the advance was really but 42 per cent. Mr. Gibbins quotes 
Professor Thorold Rogers’ Six Centuries of Work and Wages, and at 
p 510 of that book is given a list of agricultural labourers’ average 
wages from 1767 to 1866, which, though calculated on a different plan 
from Mr. Bowley’s, agrees with them in the main. If Mr. Gibbins had 
compared the authority he quotes with Professor Rogers’, we cannot 
but think that he would have rejected the figures he uses. 

It must not be assumed from these strictures that the whole of the 
book is erroneous. The commercial statistics, quoted largely from 
Macculloch for the earlier part of the century, and from official 
statements for the latter part, are accurate, and the accounts of com- 
mercial treatises and legislation bear comparison with more elaborate 
treatises. When a new edition is called for, the necessary corrections 
can easily be made, and this should be for some time to come the 
standard handbook of Nineteenth Century Economie History. The 
very full index makes it an easy book for reference. 

Grorce H. Woop 


Public Finance. By Professor C. F. Basranue. Third Edition. 
(London: Macmillan & Co. 1903. Pp. 780.) 


REFERRING for a general estimate of this now classical work to 
Mr. Price’s appreciative review of the first edition in the first volume 
of the Economic Journat, we shall here confine ourselves to some of 
the passages which have been added in the third edition. They relate 
mostly to recent developments of financial theory and fiscal policy. 
Under the first head, ‘‘the theory of minimum sacrifice as the 
principle for distribution of the public burdens,” the principles of 
local taxation, ‘the ever-recurring question of incidence,” and other 
controversial topics are treated. Prof. Bastable, referring to diver- 
sities of doctrine comprehended under the generic principle of sacrifice, 
concludes that ‘‘ these complications in the emp!oyment of the sacrifice 
principle seem to justify adherence to the objective standard of ability, 


1 Jowrn. Stat. Soc., December, 1898. 
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especially as the practical application of the criterion of ‘ least 
sacrifice,’ is impossible.” It is doubtless true that, in our author’s 
words, “the former is most naturally measured by some objective 
standard, the latter refers primarily to the sentiments of the people 
concerned, and is therefore rather subjective.” Accordingly, the 
phrase ‘ability’ rather than ‘“ sacrifice” is appropriate when a really 
objective criterion is consistently adopted. For instance, a Govern- 
ment having to raise a certain amount might distribute the burden of 
taxation solely on productional considerations, seeking to minimise the 
loss of efficiency, the discouragement to industry and enterprise, 
which the privations and obstructions incident to taxation may occasion. 
By no means the worst sort of government, if intelligent, we may 
say, in passing. But we do not understand that Professor Bastable 
takes up a position thus objective. He is not prepared to make 
abstraction of what Mill calls with reference to the sacrifice theory 
‘human wants and feelings.” He continually appeals to justice. He 
well says that ‘‘an escape from the difficult questions that the problem 
of justice must always present is a pleasing prospect, though un- 
fortunately based on illusion.” Professor Bastable, as it appears to us, 
does not escape these difficult questions by the use of the seemingly 
definite term “ability.” There are those who think that ‘ justice” 
is not more, but less, determinate than ‘least sacrifice.”’ Equity in 
taxation is presumably not definable without reference to ‘‘ human 
wants and feelings.” 

Referring to local taxation Professor Bastable explains the dis- 
tinction between ‘‘ onerous” and “ beneficial ’’ rates—which service- 
able terms, it is interesting to read, seem first to have been employed by 
Sir G. Murray in the Economic Journan (III, 701). The desiderated 
standard of distributive justice is apparently not to be obtained from 
the contemplation of the English system of local taxation. ‘‘ There is 
an entire absence of equity in the actual system of distribution, either 
as between localities or between the several countries that make up 
the United Kingdom.” In supporting this conclusion Professor 
Bastable makes frequent reference to the Memoranda on Classification 
and Incidence issued by the Local Taxation Committee. 

Their views on incidence also engage his attention. He does not 
accept ‘‘ the heroic measure ’’—proposed by Mr. Cannan—“ of discard- 
ing the term incidence altogether.’ Referring to Lord Avebury’s 
address to the Statistical Society on imperial and local burdens, 
Professor Bastable defends with spirit the judgment which he had before 
passed on the ‘diffusion theory ”’ associated’with the name of Cuanard. 
Under the head of incidence the case of a strict monopoly is said to be 
of sufficient importance to receive some special notice. Professor Bastable 
justly observes that as ‘‘in very few cases is a monopoly strictly so 
called to be found,” ‘the theoretical conception of a pure monopoly 
is of little direct service in dealing with the question of incidence.”’ 
Accordingly, he is not to be understood as attaching much importance 
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to one or two specimens which he gives of abstract reasoning about 
' this hypothetical case: e.g. ‘if a slight rise of price seriously checks 
consumption, or in other words, if the demand is elastic the monopolist 
suffers more than in the case of inelastic demand.” 
Among the recent developments of fiscal policy noticed in the third 
edition are the new systems of succession duties introduced into 
France in 1901 and extended in 1902, according to which the duty on 
inheritance above £2,000,000 payable by relatives of more remote 
degrees and strangers amounts to 20°5 per cent. The scale of duties 
is pronounced by Professor Bastable ‘instructive as showing the 
arbitrary way in which progressive taxation can be applied.” He also 
notices alterations of fiscal policy in Austria, in the United States, and 
in Spain. He observes with misgiving the changes which have 
supervened in our own country, the grave problem for the future 
constituted by the growth of expenditure, the indications of ‘a dis- 
position on the part of the predominant political party to depart from 
the financial principles which have prevailed since 1860.” Professor 
Bastable not only indicates a danger, he has also given us the best 
means of averting it—sound principles of Public Finance. 
I’. Y. EpGEworRtTH 


Cartells et Trusts. By EK. Marvin Saint-Leon. (Paris: Victor 
Lecoffre. Pp. 248.) 


To extract the main facts and leading principles from the vast mass 
of economic literature which relates to industrial combinations, such is 
the useful purpose which M. Saint-Leon has proposed and accomplished. 
The achievement is calculated to be especially serviceable to the author’s 
own countrymen, since there exist in the French language, so far as we 
are aware, not many, if any, expositions of the subject at once so clear, 
full, and concise. English readers also who find the French language a 
more transparent medium than German, may obtain information about 
‘‘cartells”’ more readily from our author’s luminous pages than from the 
original sources. M. Saint-Leon adopts from a German authority the 
following three attributes as characteristic of a ‘cartell.” It is a 
voluntary association; it binds the liberty of its members only on 
certain determinate points ; and its primary purpose is the limitation of 
competition. The division of cartells as well as the definition demands 
logical nicety. A classification according to form distinguishes the 
ordinary cartell from the syndicat de rente. The former is a simple 
agreement by which several manufacturers engage, for example, not to 
sell below a certain minimum price and not to exceed a certain limit 
of output. The latter is a closer union whereby the producers deal as 
a corporate unit in the sale of the product. 

The operation of the cartell-syndicat de vente is well described in the 
case of the coal combination which took its rise in 1890, and the syn- 
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industries. The behaviour of these 


dicates in the ‘ metallurgic 
organisations during the late crisis in maintaining prices at home, 
while lowering them on the foreign market, has been exposed to much 
criticism. Law is not very hostile to the ‘“ cartells”” in Germany. In 
Austria very drastic legislation has been proposed, but not yet carried 
out. There is a clause in the French Code which might be directed 
against this species of combination should they ever become formidable 
in France. It will be understood that while noticing a few points of 
interest we cannot do justice to M. Saint-Leon’s comprehensive history 
and statistics of European “ cartells.”’ 
The “trust” differs from the ‘‘cartell’”’ in the greater degree of 

restriction which it imposes on the members. ‘It is no longer a 
concert between allies as to a plan of campaign ; an imperious chief 
now requires prompt and mute obedience.” In describing the use and 
constitution of the combinations generically called “ trusts,” M. Saint- 
Leon is at a disadvantage in coming after American writers who have 
been in closer contact with the facts. But the light which he sheds on 
the subject, if reflected, is yet brilliant. He seems to be in general 
agreement with the judicious Professor Jenks in the estimate of 
the economic advantages incident to trusts, and in his answer to 
the questions how far have trusts raised prices, lowered wages, im- 
paired the spirit of enterprise. Reviewing proposed reforms our 
author perhaps rejects too summarily the project of a special tax :- 
‘The imposition of a sur-tax on the trust would ultimately react on 
the consumer. It would be silly to suppose that the trust will not seek 
to recover the charge placed on it by raising the price.”’ It is true that 
& monopolist (individual or corporate) will ‘‘ seek to recover ’’ what he 
loses by a tax, but it might have been indicated that in that quest he 
will possibly—in general, we submit, probably—not go so far in the 
way of raising price as the competitive producer ; indeed—as Professo1 
Knut-Wicksell has shown—he has not so strong an interest in raising 
the price. A similar criticism may be passed on the following passage : 
“Many an enterprise which [not too highly capitalised] might have 
maintained itself and even prospered without exploiting the consumer is 
constrained in order to remunerate an exaggerated capital to force the 
price.” . . . We are aware that there is much evidence in favour of the 
effect here ascribed to ‘‘ watering ” ; but the author would have rendered 
it more credible if he had adverted to the @ priori objection that water- 
ing cannot make the action of monopoly worse for the consumer, as what- 
ever the amount of capital, the monopolist seeks to make his profit a 
maximum, without regard to the interests of a consumer. It is very 
tenable, however, that a reference to these fine points would have been 
out of place in M. Saint-Leon’s useful discussion of practical reforms. 
When a Greek play was lately acted at an English University one of 
the performers who was more of a scholar than an actor, as he pro- 
nounced each passage at which a various reading or grammatical diffi- 
culty occurred, is said to have marked his sense of these critical 
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niceties by a peculiar tenderness of tone. Our regret that the author 
has not betrayed a perception of some theoretical refinements may well 
appear equally pedantic. F, Y. EpGewortH 


Encyklopidie der mathematischen Wissenschaften. Band _ I, 
Heft 6. Anwendungen der Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung auf 
Statistik. Von LapisLtAus v. BortrKIEWIEZ. Band I, 
Heft 7. Anwendungen der Mathematik auf National- 
dkonomie. Von V. PARETO. 


The German Encyclopedia of Mathematical Sciences has very 
properly included among its constituent treatises two relating to those 
branches of the human or moral sciences which require the use of 
mathematics, namely, the more abstract portions of political economy 
and statistics. 

The scope and function of the mathematical method in political 
economy are indicated by Professor Pareto with that persuasive 
lucidity which characterises his introduction to the subject in his 
articles in the Giornale degli Economisti and subsequent writings, among 
which we take the opportunity of calling attention to the réswmé of 
the course of lectures given at the Mcole des Hautes [tudes Sociales in 
Paris (1901-2). The fundamental equations of exchange are derived 
by Professor Pareto from the conception of utility, or, as he prefers 
to say, ophelimity, which in the mechanics of trade plays nearly the 
same 7éle as the concept of force in mathematical physics. ‘‘ With 
the equations given for exchange we must combine the equations of 
production and capitalisation, and thus we obtain the system of 
equations which completely determine the economic cycle for the case 
of free competition.” The simultaneity of these equations was first 
clearly conceived by Professor Walras, the distinguished predecessor of 
Professor Pareto in the Chair of Political Economy at Lausanne. 
Without this conception, as Professor Pareto says, ‘‘ useful detailed 
studies’ may be attained, ‘‘but no insight into the whole system.” 
When the prices, say p,, P., &¢., considered as unknown quantities, 
depend upon constants entering into several simultaneous equa- 
tions, it is impossible to specify the particular constant which ‘‘ deter- 
mines,” p, for example, and “it is an unfruitful strife when one party 
maintains that this constant is a, another party that it isa,.” The 
unmathematical economist vainly seeks some single attribute as the 
condition of price or ground of interest. 

Among Professor Pareto’s original contributions to the subject we 
may notice his study on the quantitative data with which the mathe- 
matical economist has to deal. As we understand Professor Pareto, 
these data do not comprise measurements of utility: psychical quan- 
tities, unlike physical, cannot be expressed as the sum of so many 
units. The exercise of choice, the preference of the economic man 
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for one combination of goods to another, results in a system of indiffer- 
ence-curves which are comparable with the isobars or isotherms of 
physical science in that each successive curve denotes a greater 
intensity of the attribute under consideration, but differ in that the 
economic, unlike the physical, curves cannot be each labelled with 
a number. There is also to be noticed our author’s claim to have 
proved by mathematical reasoning ‘‘ what is by no means evident 
d priori,” that the methods of production, the values of the “ pro- 
duction coefficients’? would be the same in an intelligent régime of 
socialism, as it is in the system of laissez faire. The dynamics of the 
economic system offer an attractive subject to one who is penetrated 
with the thought that “the analogies between mathematical economics 
and pure mechanics are numerous and far-reaching (tiefgriefend).” 
Elsewhere Professor Pareto has made reconnaissances in the almost 
unexplored region of economic dynamics, understanding that much- 
abused term in a genuine mathematical, not a vague biological 
signification. Here the leader contents himself with a Pisgah prospect, 
while he sagely thus concludes: ‘It is wiser not to anticipate 
(vorzugreifen) the future. For the present it is only the static of 
political economy that has been scientifically constructed and has pro 
duced usefui results.”’ 


The leading part which is played by the theory of exchange or law 
of demand-and-supply in abstract economics is matched by the 
position of the law of error in the higher statistics. Professor 

3ortkiewiez shows how that law is applied to the solution of certain 

problems which we will illustrate by an English example, that which 
is afforded by Jeyons’ examination of nearly 100,000 sovereigns cireu- 
lating in different parts of England. Sorted according to their date, 
these samples presented the following percentages :— 


1817-19. 1820-29. 1830-39. 1840-49. 1850-59. 1860-67. 
"2 74 7:0 16-9 28:6 38°3.! 

To what degree of accuracy, within what limit of error can we be 
reasonably sure that if all the sovereigns in England had been counted, 
the proportions between the numbers of sovereigns bearing dates 
respectively 1817-19, 1820-29, and so on, would have corresponded 
to the proportions presented by the sample 100,000 ? For instance, is it 
practically certain that the actual number in all England of sovereigns 
dated 1820-29 was greater than the number of those bearing date 
1830-39 ? How many samples are required to afford this certainty ? 
If the simple treatment of such problems with which Laplace and 
Poisson were content is to be adopted, it must be granted that the 
samples were such as would have been obtained if we supposed all the 

! Investigations in Currency and Finance, p. 274. Cp. p. 292. The sum of the 
percentages above quoted are less than 100 by a matter of 1°6 pertaining to 


Australian sovereigns. 
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sovereigns in circulation to be collected into one enormous box and 
a batch of 100,000 coins to be drawn therefrom at random. But 
things in the concrete are seldom so obligingly simple. Thus, in the case 
before us, there is reason to believe that the percentages of sovereigns 
bearing any assigned date were not the same in the different parts of 
the country where samples were obtained. It is as if the 100,000 
samples taken at random were not all taken from one box, but some 
from one and some from another of several boxes in which the propor- 
tions between the number of coins bearing each date were not identical. 
When there exists this sort of heterogeneity in the sources from which 
the samples are derived —this abnormality as it has been called with 
reference to the simplest species of sortition—then the regulation 
method of eliminating chance, prescribed too generally by the older 
mathematicians, becomes, as Professor Bortkiewiez observes, ‘‘ illusory 
and worthless.” 

In what cases then may this sort of abnormality be expected, on 
what conditions does it depend? The answer to this interesting 
question is given in the work before us, read in connection with the 
author’s important treatise On the Law of Small Numbers... We may 
partially illustrate his theory by our example. Supposing that several 
hundred thousand, instead of one hundred thousand, sample sovereigns 
had been taken, then the rule proper to the hypothesis of a simple 
sortition with as it were a single box, becomes less accurate ; it is less 
accurate also when applied to the class of sovereigns dated 1850-9, or 
that dated 1840-9, than to the much rarer class of sovereigns dated 
1817-9; other things being the same. But what those other things 
are, it is not easy to state with tolerable brevity in plain prose without 
the aid of symbols. 

Considering how frequently the method of eliminating chance 
prescribed by Laplace proves illusory, we could wish that Professor 
3ortkiewiez had pronounced more decidedly upon the validity of a 
substitute which has been proposed. Suppose that a certain class of 
observed frequencies, such as birth rates for a series of years, do not 
behave like the proportions in samples taken from a single box, still may 
we not apply the law of error to this class of statistics for the solution 
of problems like those above examined, if we employ a coefficient of 
dispersion —a standard deviation or modulus —determined not on the 
“combinational” model, to use Professor Lexis’ terminology, but 
according to the “ physical”’ method, the data for which might have 
been obtained by observing the dispersion of birth rates at different 
times and places in previous experience.? Doubtless that empirical 
result would never rest on so large an inductive basis as the combina- 
tional coefficient. The procedure too would be at best provisional. 
We might always hope to break up the material into smaller categories 
characterised by the more satisfactory species of dispersion. 

| Das Gesetz der kleiner Zahlen. Leipsig: Teubner, 1898. 
’ Cp. Journal of the Statistical Society. Dec. 1885, 
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We have not left ourselves space to consider Professor Bortkiewiez's 
application of his principles to tables of mortality and sickness. And 
we can only allude to the statement of general principles given by 
another authority, Professor Czuber, in the same volume. His concise 
treatise on the Calculus of Probabilities (Heft I) forms a good intro- 
duction to his well-known larger works. F. Y. EparewortH 


Abhandlungen zur Theorie der Bevolkerungs -und Moralstatistik. 
By W. Lexis. (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1903. Pp. 253.) 


Proressor Lexis has brought together in this volume some of his 
earlier writings on statistical problems, and has added chapters designed 
to produce a consecutive treatment of the philosophy of statistical investi- 
gation. The parts, however, are rather disconnected. We have first 
an illuminating explanation of the author’s graphic method of re- 
presenting the life and death history of successive generations, together 
with an analytical discussion of the methods of obtaining the statistics 
which the demographer needs from those which the registrar furnishes, 
and other matter of purely technical interest; but as soon as we are 
thoroughly started as in an actuarial text-book, we are diverted to an 
essay on ‘The causes of the small fluctuations of statistical ratios,” 
and this leads on to the chapters which deal with the normal law of error, 
the sex-ratio at birth and its relation to the normal law, and the theo- 
retical examination of the stability of statistical series ; while the book 
closes with a highly abstract discussion of the relation of statistical 
inquiries to the general methods of natural science. 

In spite of the care with which these essays have been compiled, 
little is added by them to the debt which statisticians already owe the 
author; for the main lessons taught are the same as in his publications 
of more than 20 years ago, which have long been recognised as essential 
parts of modern statistical theory. We have long known that the 
observed sex-ratios at birth could be reproduced by a suitably arranged 
game of chance, that the dispersion of mortality about an age near 
three score and ten has a marked resemblance to the normal law of 
error, and we have had every opportunity of realising the essential 
difference between the fluctuations about a stable average in a series, 
and the variation of the average itself. Beyond these points Professor 
Lexis does not take us. He passes by the stormy controversy which 
has raged about the appropriateness of the normal law of error to 
represent actual statistical observations; he has no new examples to 
offer of series which do conform to the law, the sex-ratio is still the 
only one which fully satisfies his demands; he ignores absolutely 
the second approximation to the normal law, not indeed recognising 
that for most conceivable circumstances the normal law is essentially 
only approximate, and though he alludes to Professor Karl Pearson’s 
work, it is only to reject his methods entirely in favour of pure @ priori 

No. 50.—voL. XIII. R 
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reasoning. We might be the more ready to follow him here, if we were 
given a critical examination of the hypotheses and methods of proof 
which underlie these laws ; but in nearly every case we are referred for 
proof and analysis simply to the older writers (Cournot, Quetelet, and 
others), as if the applicability of the method of Least Squares had never 
been called in question, and as if modern statisticians had shown them- 
selves ready to assume the existence of normal dispersion in series 


in general. 

It is ungrateful, however, merely to complain of the absence of 
what has not been offered; let us rather try to describe our author’s 
contribution. A purely mathematical representation of groups cannot, 
he tells us, lead us to the knowledge of causal relations. On the other 
hand, if we make certain plausible assumptions as to the nature of 
human societies, we can follow out a chain of causation which will 
lead to phenomena actually observed. The assumptions are, in brief, 
approximate constancy of external conditions and inheritance from one 
generation to another of similar liability to illness and accident, opposed 
to similar predisposition to length of life. The race continually repeat- 
ing itself with little alteration, its measurable phenomena will also be 
repeated. With the immense complexity of causes which lead to 
human events, there will be an inherent tendency to variation in the 
statistical coefficients or the statistical probabilities which measure 
them ; if the variations are independent one of the other they will 
obey the curve of error; this conformity may be destroyed by a rapid 
change of circumstances, or masked by a secular change in the complex 
of causes which produce the average, in which case the variation of the 
average (‘physical’) and the variations arising from the nature of 
a statistical probability ratio can be separated. In series relating to 
the main demographical facts of society (births, deaths, marriages, sex- 
ratio, and the like), the complex of causes is sufficiently stable to allow 
the resemblance to the dispersion which arises normally from purely 
chance distribution of events to be clearly stamped on the statistics, 
but in series relating to trade, the environment is changing constantly, 
and too rapidly to allow the natural fluctuations to be distinguished 
from the more important changes in the total, and the same circum- 
stances are never repeated except superficially. The theory thus baldly 
transcribed is discussed with a wealth of formule, but with few analytical 
criticisms of their validity, while the examples are drawn entirely from 
the sex-ratio of births and of deaths at various ages, and a few other 
vital statistics. In conclusion, the author magnifies the office of a 
statistician, who deals with the effects of the contest between man’s 
moral nature and his egoism, and marks the stages in the growth of 
civilisation, while natural science is concerned only with the investiga- 
tion of unchanging laws. 

The statistician, we are told, deals, not with individuals, but with 
societies. ‘‘The mass appearances are consequences of the single cases, 
but statistics cannot go back to the investigation of single cases. Thus 
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the highest scientific form, in which statistics can mould its material, is 
” To those statisticians 
who hold that the aim of their work is to describe a nation’s character- 
istics by a series of probability-coefficients, this book will be specially 


’ 


‘das Schema der Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung. 


interesting and useful; others,-who are trying to extract the meaning 
from historical records or to trace the effects of current changes on 
national well-being, will find the author’s weapons are too refined and 
highly tempered for such rough work. A. L. BowLEy 


De L’ Accaparement. Par Epouarpd DouuraNs. (Paris: Librairie 
de la Société du Recueil Général des Lois et des Arréts. 
1902.) Prix 6 fr. 8vo, pp. 428. 

Dr. Doti&éAns begins with a consideration of the old legal offence 
of “ accaparement”’ or ‘‘ engrossing,” and shows how it is related to 
the modern economic phenomena of ‘‘accaparement”’ of speculation 
and of production through the common feature of monopoly. He 
sketches vividly the regulations by which the statesmen of the old 
régime, pre-occupied with the fear of high prices of grain, sought to 
compel farmers to sell their grain at stated times and to prevent the 
accumulation of stores. In their anxiety for the provisioning of Paris 
they denied the utility of the virtue of economic foresight which forms 
so prominent a feature of modern trade, and the very measures which 
they adopted for defence destroyed the natural course of prices and 
produced a permanent famine in the metropolis. 

The second, largest, and most important part of the book deals 
with “l’accaparement de spéculation,” ‘‘ the engrossing of speculation ”’ 
on the produce exchanges, which he discusses in great detail with 
reference to grain, metals, coffee, cotton, wool, sugar, and petroleum, 
giving as illustrations interesting accounts of the Leiter wheat corner 
and the Secretan copper corner. Monopoly in speculation is not 
identical with a “corner.” ‘ A corner is only an abuse of speculation 
and its influence on prices; the monopoly of speculation is a monopoly 
of influence ; it consists in the direction by speculation of the move- 
ments of commodities.” A monopoly of production aims at the 
organisation of supply, monopoly of speculation aims at a momentary 
adaptation of supply to demand in order to profit by differences in the 
course of prices. Speculators in produce are not solely interested in 
the fall of prices, as is pretended by their opponents; they seek to 
influence the market so as to produce a see-saw of rise and fall from 
which they derive profits. The instrument of speculation is the 
market in futures, time-bargains, purchases and sales for future 
delivery. By the concentration of the products of labour or of the 
warrants which represent them, speculators control the market, and 
since as specialists they can form a better opinion of the prospects of 
demand than a number of small scattered producers they exercise a 
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healthy influence on the market. But for them the farmer would have 
to throw his grain on the market immediately after reaping it, with a 
destructive result upon prices. By buying for future delivery specula- 
tors regulate the entry of goods into the market and produce a greater 
equalisation of prices over a period of time than otherwise would be 
possible. The time-bargain, also, is a delicate instrument which 
transfers to the world-market the effects of gluts and scarcities which 
but for it would remain local in their influence. 

These results are aided by the daily publication of market prices for 
the information of speculators, but incidentally also for the guidance 
of producers. The direction of goods to the quarters where they are 
most needed at any moment is also facilitated by the stocks in the 
hands of speculators and the full information which they possess, 
Such are the economic functions of speculation. Its abuses are the 
temporary cornering of supply in order to raise prices artificially, and, 
more important, ‘‘the see-saw of two successive and complementary 
operations, the influence exercised on prices by speculation through the 
holding or discharging of the stocks which it forms, in order to buy 
cheap from the producers and sell dear to the consumers.” 

For the purpose of preventing corners and to avoid the undue 
squeezing at account time of bears who have sold short without cover- 
ing themselves, the committees of speculators who govern the produce 
exchanges have introduced a body of rules of considerable interest. 
From them we can observe a gradual widening of the market by the 
extension of the qualities or marks in which good delivery can be made, 
and by permission to deliver in inferior qualities with a money com- 
pensation for the difference. The more restricted a market is the 
easier is it for a corner to be formed. The regulation of accounts in 
order to prevent the undue exploitation of sellers who cannot deliver 
follows a similar course. Thus the rules of the Paris wheat market 
run: “the committee in cases of dispute will fix the rate of compensa- 
tion ; it will fix the rate for merchandise of good quality, ready for 
immediate delivery, suitable for the requirements of the Paris market 
and stored in the warehouses, adding six per cent. as indemnity for 
non-delivery in good time.” 

The utility of speculation arises from the inability of production, 
conducted under a system of extreme division of labour, to foresee the 
course of the market, but owing to the over-production arising from this 
same division of labour it can never fully equate supply and demand. 
This can only be achieved by the organisation of production, and from 
this fact proceeds ‘l’accaparement de production,” the movement of 
consolidation concentrating the instruments of production, which 
culminates in the Trust. When industry is integrated the utility of 
speculation disappears. In agriculture, the organisation of production 
and the pooling of the output are at present impossible ; here collective 
organs of sale must be instituted. In Prussia there are at present 
twenty-nine ‘‘ Kornhaiiser,”’ which store up the grain belonging to their 
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members, making advances thereon which enable the owners to wait 
for a favourable market. Thus Pomerania is divided into thirteen 
districts each with a warehouse, the operations of which are restricted 
to its own district, any excess which cannot be locally disposed of 
being exported through Stettin. The sales association conducting each 
warehouse in this way prevents temporary gluts from lowering prices, 
it buys up lots offered by individuals for sale which otherwise would 
disturb the market, and by substituting collective for individual offers 
it regulates prices over the period between two crops. In Prussia and 
Bavaria state loans are granted for the construction of such store- 
houses. After a congress held at Versailles in June, 1900, ‘‘le Comité 
permanent de la vente du blé”’ was formed to organise French agri- 
culturists in a similar way, and in May, 1901, it had received the 
adhesion of forty-seven agricultural associations with more than 
30,000 members. International co-operation of such sales associations 
is also aimed at, and an international committee has been formed 
primarily to publish the prices of wheat in the chief markets, but 
ultimately “‘to obtain gradually an influence on the fixing of prices 
in the general market.” 

In dealing with the concentration of production Dr. Dolléans is on 
better known ground, on which we need not follow him, further than 
to note that he regards the “‘ Trust’ as a natural development which 
produces the greatest known efficiency of production. He holds that 
only by organisation and consolidation of domestic industries can 
European countries meet American competition. He believes that, 
while the self-interest of the Trusts will prevent great extortion, the 
Trust is, as Jaurés says, “un collectivisme patronal,’ which must 
become a complete collectivism in order that the working classes may 
get their proper share in the produce of labour and the direction of 
industry. On all these points Dr. Dolléans has much to say which is 
interesting, but the really important part of the book, his original con- 
tribution to our knowledge of modern trade, is his discussion of 
speculation. Henry W. Macrosty 


Studi sugli Effetti delle Imposte. By Lutat E1naupt. (Torino: 
Bocca. 1903.) 


Ir is the chief purpose of this work to show the effects of different 
kinds of taxes on buildings, and to contribute thereby to the study of 
the problems of local finance, which, in Italy not less than in England, 
are likely to become one of the leading controversies of the day. It 
is prefaced by fifty pages of introduction, where the discussion on some 
important points of pure finance, the method of inquiry, the conception 
of economic equilibrium, the shifting incidence and general effects of 
hypothetic taxes, are handled with dialectical vigour and an obvious 
mastery of the whole bearing of the subject. The author’s aim is to 
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apply in the course of the book, by successive approximations, the 
theories formed from the abstract study of the laws regulating the 
taxes assumed by way of hypothesis to taxes really existing in a given 
financial system; in other words, to pass gradually from an ideal 
phenomenon to a concrete or positive one. According to Professor 
Einaudi, a tax may be considered as a fact which alters the pre- 


existing economic equilibrium, and renders necessary a change to a 
new equilibrium. If, then, the supposition is made of an economic 
equilibrium independent of the tax, it appears indispensable to base the 
financial inquiry on the knowledge of the same which the tax acts on 
as a novel modifying force. Moreover, if the object of research is not 
the tax but a tax, not the laws of the shifting and incidence of taxes 
generically, but those of a tax on a particular industry, it becomes 
essential to premise an exposition of the laws relative to that industry 
by a careful analysis of the elements of supply and demand from the 
entrepreneur's point of view. When this preliminary work is done, 
not before, it is possible to proceed advantageously to the study of the 
variations brought about by the tax in the economic equilibrium. Such 
an inquiry is of a very complex character. We are obviously unable 
to cope directly with its complications: we must first simplify the 
conditions of the problem by momentary elimination of causes, and 
deal with it by successive approaches nearer and nearer to the real 
configuration of the phenomena sought. As a first approximation, the 
author undertakes the study of the laws of the shifting and incidence 
in their simplest form, considered apart from all counteracting cireum- 
stances. His next step is to introduce a new condition, viz., the 
possibility of estimating exactly the worth of the object on which the 
tax is imposed. The third approximation takes into account a new 
perturbing cause: the various forin of contracts between the exchanging 
parties (owners and occupiers). Finally, the fourth approximation 
deals with the laws and by-laws of a given country (Italy), inasmuch 
as they can modify the normal process of the shifting and incidence of 
the tax whose effects are under consideration. 

Not a few important conclusions are reached by Professor Einaudi 
in the course of the volume by the application to taxes on building of 
the method and ideas which we have but very imperfectly summarised. 
We would gladly dwell upon their theoretical and practical importance 
if they admitted of a compendious exposition. Let us at least be 
allowed to recommend this important book as one of the most remarkable 
contributions that have recently been made to financial literature. 

LL. G. VAcCHELLI 
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The Past and Present of Japanese Commerce. By YEYTARO 
Krinosita, Ph.D. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1902. 164 pp. 8vo.) 


Dr. Krnosita gives a lucid sketch of economic progress in Japan 
during the nineteenth century. He has also made a praiseworthy 
attempt to piece together the scattered facts about early Japanese 
trade and commerce, and to compare the economic development of his 
native country with that of European peoples. We cannot pretend to 
criticise the use which he has made of Japanese chronicles. But a 
comparison of his work with the standard histories of Japan shows that 
he has generally exercised a wise scepticism in dealing with the period 
of tradition which lies behind the eighth century of our era; and 
when he comes to the sixteenth century and the age of foreign relations 
he appears to be acquainted with the most important facts which may 
be gathered from European sources. That there should be some slips 
in his references to European history is only to be expected. But for 
the most part he has followed trusty guides like Dr. Cunningham with 
commendable fidelity, and his errors do not materially affect the view 
which he takes of Japanese affairs. When the time comes for a second 
edition of this essay he would do well to correct such statements as 
these :—that the Indian port which Vasco da Gama touched at in 1497 
was called Calcutta (p. 15); that James I. of England was a Roman 
Catholic (p. 70); that the United States have annexed the West Indies 
(p. 19). These obiter dicta might injure his reputation in the eyes of 
undiscriminating critics. On Japanese history we speak with more 
diffidence. But even a foreigner may be excused for doubting whether 
Jimmu, the supposed founder of the Empire, had any existence out- 
side the ballads upon which the compilers of the chronicles known as 
Kojiki and the Nihongi relied for their knowledge of primitive Japan. 
A ruler, whose mother was a sea-goddess and whose father ruled the 
island of Kyushu for a period of 580 years, who is said to have reigned 
for 75 years, and to have died at the age of 130, may surely be 
relegated to the region of myth. Again, we may be permitted to 
doubt whether the effects of the abortive Mongol attempt upon Japan 
in A.D. 1281 were so important as Dr. Kinosita thinks. We believe 
that, according to the best authorities, the fleet of Kublai Khan was 
destroyed by a typhoon before the Japanese had any opportunity of 
trying conclusions with it; and that the episode caused comparatively 
little stir in that age of provincial particularism. 

It was the great conqueror, Hideyoshi, who towards the end of the 
sixteenth century attempted, with some success, to destroy this state 
of particularism. He was able to raise a national army for the 
invasion of Korea; and he insisted that the relations of foreign 
merchants with those of Japan should be regulated by himself alone. 
In pursuing this policy he and his successors were aided by the fact 
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that the ports with which Europeans had any motive for trading, lay 
close together on the great inland sea of. Japan and in the neighbour- 
hood of the Shogun’s headquarters. But when once control of the 
foreign trade had been acquired, it proved such a source of wealth 
that it materially assisted the Tokugawa Shoguns in consolidating 
their supremacy. 

In dealing with the exploration of the Far East by Europeans, 
Dr. Kinosita has committed the not uncommon mistake of underrating 
the amount of geographical knowledge possessed by medizeval Europe. 
On p. 15 he speaks as though Marco Polo was the first traveller who 
gave Europe any information as to the Empire of the East. But the 
fact is that in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the Far East 
was frequently visited by European diplomatists, such as John of 
Plano Carpini, and William de Rubruquis; while from 1292 to the 
middle of the next century, there was in China an important 
Catholic mission in regular communication with the Papacy. The 
Europeans of that age lacked not so much the means of knowledge as 
the desire to know. There was no good reason why the commercial 
ventures of the Portuguese should not have been anticipated by a 
hundred years, except that the spirit of commercial enterprise was 
wanting. 

The adventures of the butch and Portuguese in Japan during the 
seventeenth century have been often related, and Dr. Kinosita has 
little that is new to say about the motives by which the Japanese 
were guided in their treatment of the foreigner. We hardly think 
that he, any more than his predecessors, has hit upon the true 
explanation of the reaction through which a government, under 
Hideyoshi more liberal and enlightened in its views on trade than any 
Kuropean state of the period, became in the end a by-word for short- 
sighted exclusiveness. It may be granted that Christian missionaries 
showed more zeal than discretion ; they may even have been remotely 
concerned with seditious movements in Japan. It is true also that the 
government was alarmed at the drain of bullion and the craze for 
foreign fashions which were the most immediate result of the European 
trade. But the dangers, whether real or fancied, of opening the 
country, would hardly have struck the Shoguns so forcibly if they had 
not brought to the government of a kingdom the traditions which they 
had imbibed as the rulers of a small province. They restricted the 
European trade as they had previously restricted that with China and 
Korea at a time when their real power was confined to a few towns 
and the territory immediately surrounding them. They watched every 
symptom of change with the jealous conservatism of petty rulers, and, 
with some rare exceptions, failed to realise that their power rested on 
too broad a basis to be seriously threatened by the visits of EHuropean 
merchants to the sea-board. H. W. C. Davis 
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To the Editor of Tur Economic JouRNAL. 


Srr,—In the latest number of the Economic Journat I see a review of 
my book, Depositenbanken und Speculationsbanken, by Mr. H. Schmidt, 
which contains so many errors that I feel bound to ask you to publish the 
following corrections : 

(1) It is a misstatement that ‘the main idea of the book is to prove the 
superior strength of the German as compared with English banks.” On 
the contrary, I pointed out that the English banks are superior 
to the German * Banken” (vide pp. 69, 105-6, 176, 251). (2) Mr. 
Schmidt states, as a decisive argument against my book, that the work- 
ing of the English banks is so different from that of the German ‘“ Banken,”’ 
that a comparison is ‘ practically valueless.” This is entirely my opinion. 
It is one of the chief ideas of my book! (vide pp. 43, 45, 80-81, 176). The 
business of the German “ Banken”’ is a combination of that of an English 
bank and ofa Trust and Finance Company. Hence, to be of any value, it was 
necessary, when comparing the English and German ‘“ Bankwesen,” to 
mention the English Trust and Finance Companies. Mr. Schmidt has not 
comprehended this at all. (3) It is incorrect that I have written, ‘‘ at present 
it is under serious consideration in England whether ... the published 
figures should not give the result of a whole year.” ‘* This statement is sheer 
nonsense,”’ says Mr. Schmidt. Quite so. Of course, it must be said AVERAGE 

and Mr, Schmidt emphasises it by italics—result (‘statement of the 
cash and deposit holdings’). As a matter of fact I used the word 
* Durchschnitts (=average) Resultat.” Mr. Schmidt suppresses the first part 
of the word, but he makes his statement to appear to be a literal quota- 
tion ! (vide p. 281). (4) I have never used the suggestion referred to in 
paragraph 8 above, in order “to strengthen my case.” I touched 
upon tt in one section of my book which refers only to German * Banken,”’ 
and I rejected it (vide pp. 281-282). Mr. Schmidt contends also in this case 
the opposite! (5) It is also a misstatement that I said, “the bill- 
brokers were, according to Newmarch, decaying half a century ago”! J 
said the opposite! (vide pp. 89 and 44), (6) Again, Mr. Schmidt is wrong in 
saying that I have not attempted to give an explanation why the bill-broker 
has still to-day a fairly strong position in England, notwithstanding that the 
proper Oi/l-broker business is decaying (vide pp. 89-92). (7) It is no less 
incorrect that ‘the figures of the bankrupt London and General Bank 
are as gravely investigated as the figures of the Capital and Counties Bank 
and of Lloyd’s.” I write only a few words about the London and General 
Bank in that section of my book which has the heading ‘* DEGENERATION of 
the Regular Banking Business.” Therein I say nothing about the Capital and 
Counties and Lloyd’s, but I refer very often to THOSE Banks in other parts. 
(8) It isalso untrue that ‘‘the opinions of standard writers” and ‘ ignorant 
remarks from anonymous leading articles of the daily Press, some ten or 
twenty years old” are ‘food of equal quality to the author.” Naturally, I 
have considered the contents of the articles and books more than the names 
of the authors. But I have quoted from only two leading articles of the 
English daily Press, and even these IT have not used as an argument. 
Besides, I distinctly stated that I made cautious use of such articles, 
and pamphlets (see p. 15). (9) The basis of Mr. Schmidt's criticism 
is only a small part of my work, perhaps some 30 pages—viz., my 
remarks upon the Hnglish banks and bill-brokers--whereas the entire 
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book contains more than 300 pages. This is not the usual custom of an 
impartial critic. Add to this THAT Mr. SCHMIDT MAKES ALMOST AS MANY 
MISTAKES AS STATEMENTs ! 

I would ask Mr. Schmidt to justify himself. My accusations are grave 
enough. I leave the impartial reader to form his own opinion. As a proof 
that my book has a little more value than Mr. Schmidt suggests, I may state 
that first-class authorities, such as Professor Adolf Wagner, Berlin; Professor 
Lotz, Munich; Professor Biermer, Giessen; Professor Dietzel, Bonn; 
Geheimrat Riesser, the president of the ‘‘Centralverband des Deutschen 
Bank-und Bankiergewerbes,” and also the leading German newspapers, have 
acknowledged it to be a very good one. Professor Lotz, who is to-day the 
highest authority on the problems discussed by me, says: ‘I should like to 
express my admiration for the excellent work with which the author has 
enriched our literature.” 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


ADOLF WEBER. 


(1) In his Conclusions, the author states (p. 257) that those 
foreigners in England who are in a position to form an independent 
judgment look with a certain envy on the German banks of speculation. 
The Bankers’ Magazine is quoted, where an English expert says that 
the German banks are virtually the “pioneers of the home and foreign 
trade of the German empire,” and also a paper read before the Insti- 
tute of Bankers, praising the foreign banks as being ‘quicker to 
adapt themselves to circumstances,” and stating that if the English 
banks wished to maintain their present position, ‘“ they would have to 
discharge duties which had not hitherto been allotted to them,” that 
they fail to “‘move with the times,” and allow their “methods to 
become obsolete.’’ The author adds that these are reproaches ‘ which 
English banks of deposit have had to endure for many years.” ‘‘ Why, 
then,’’ continues the author, “if the German system of combined 
banking offers such remarkable advantages, is the attempt to introduce 
it into England so long delayed?.”” I need not trouble with his 
explanations. These Conclusions hardly emphasize that the English 
Banks are superior to the German ‘‘ Banken.” 

(2) The sub-title to Dr. Weber’s book is ‘‘ A Comparison between 
German and English Banking.” The first part is headed “ Note- 
issuing Banks in England and Germany,’ the second part ‘ The 
Organisation of English and German Banks of Deposits and Specu- 
lation,” with a chapter ‘‘ Efforts of Concentration in English and 
German Banking.” The third part treats of ‘‘The Regular Banking 
susiness in Germany and England,” the fourth with the “ Balance- 
sheets of English and German Banks.” After that it will be difficult 
for the author to prove that he holds a comparison “ practically 
valueless,’ seeing that he has written a whole book thereon. 

(3 and 4) It is true that the word “ average” has been left out in 
my rendering. It was not intentional. The passage in question reads 
in full: ‘In England it is at present under serious consideration 
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whether one should not adopt the system of giving in the balance- 
sheets instead of the business results of a single day—which naturally 
suggests and facilitates unjustifiable cooking of accounts—the average 
results of the whole year.” I have nothing to change in my remarks 
on this passage. The statement is nonsense as it stands, and even if 
the author meant to refer to statements of cash and deposit holdings, 
I deny that such a proposal is, or ever has been, under serious 
consideration. 

(5 and 6) The two paragraphs seem contradictory. In the book 
Dr. Weber says (p. 44): ‘‘The most important features of the modern 
English bill broker business were already developed at the beginning 
of the last century. Its influence reached its zenith in the fifties, but 
afterwards it declined considerably, especially since the largest discount 
house of its time, Overend, Gurney & Co., came to a miserable end in 
1866, which caused enormous harm to England.” This requires no 
further comment. 

(7) I said the author had examined the figures of the London and 
General Bank as gravely as the figures of the Capital and Counties and 
of Lloyds, I did not say as extensively. My charge is that the bank- 
rupt bank’s figures are examined at all. But short as the reference is, 
it is made the basis of serious charges. 

For I might have stated the case stronger by giving fuller data. In 
this chapter on “ Degeneration of Regular Banking Business,” the 
author states that the actual development of English banking in the 
last decade cannot be better summed up than in the words of the 
Economist : ‘‘ The quality of business has deteriorated relatively to the 
quantity.” And what does the author say as regards the London and 
General Bank? He gives the figures of its deposits and securities, 
shows that “187 per cent. of the deposits were lent, mostly on non- 
liquid loans,” quotes the remark, “ How is it possible, except by a 
miracle, that such a bank could live?” and then continues on his 
own: ‘“‘ Whether the same question could not be put, if one could 
look inside a good many other banks, to-day apparently still ftlourish- 
ing?” Thus this absolutely ridiculous instance was made the peg on 
which to hang a nastily suggestive question. 

(8) In the introduction the author says: ‘I found excellent 
material for the German position in the Deutsche W@conomist, the 
Frankfurt Actioner, the Berlin Actioner, and other Bourse papers 
Besides the Times and the Standard I used as sources of information,” 

-and then follow the names of no less than seven daily papers. 

(9) I was no more obliged to refer to all Dr. Weber's pages than 
he was to refer to all my remarks. I notice he leaves a few wisely 
alone. The verdict of other critics is no affair of mine. 

HERMANN SCHMIDT 














NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE BupGeEt oF 1903 


A TRANSITION from war to peace finance and a new Chancellor of 
the Exchequer are conditions which naturally favour extensive re- 
adjustments in the fiscal system. The Budget of this year was therefore 
regarded with the expectation of relief in taxation and with hopes or 
fears as to changes in financial policy. The expectation has been in 
some degree realised, but the well-established and now traditional 
English system has remained untouched, or, to speak truly, has been 
strengthened. With commendable prudence the Finance Minister 
has not been in a hurry to introduce innovations; he has paid no heed 
to the suggestions for remodelling the tariff, and is only prepared to 
initiate an inquiry into the arrangements of the income tax. 

To take the leading points of the Budget proposals in order—the 
first in real importance is the provision for the maintenance of the 
national credit by reorganising the ‘‘ new sinking fund.” The South 
African war has added nearly £160,000,000 to the capital of the debt, 
and also suspended the process of redemption. This has brought 
about an increase in the interest charge of £4,500,000. By the 
Budget plan of 1899, the total debt provision was reduced to 
£23,000,000. It is now to be placed at £27,000,000. There is thus 
an apparent diminution in the sinking fund of £500,000, and this 
reduced amount will have an increased debt capital to deal with. 
Two considerations may be advanced to mitigate the unfavourable 
judgment that the foregoing facts seem to demand. First, the lowering 
of interest on Consols to 2} per cent. as the outcome of Lord 
Goschen’s conversion plan provides a sum of from £1,250,000 to 
£1,400,000 annually, which will accrue to the sinking fund, and 
next, the war payments by the Transvaal will represent a debt 
relief of about £800,000 annually. Even after giving due weight to 
these facts, the conclusion seems to be warranted that £29,000,000 
might have been fixed as the standard debt charge. The means for 
this were at hand, in the retention of an extra penny in the 
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income tax, thus keeping it at the round figure of Is. in the pound,! 
or 5 per cent. 

The reduction of the income tax by fourpence is no doubt popular, but, 
as Just suggested, threepence would have given sufficient relief, and the 
balance would have been better applied to the sinking fund. The promised 
investigation by a House of Commons Committee will bring forward a 
plentiful crop of ‘‘ grievances” and crude schemes of reform. It is 
therefore earnestly to be hoped that there will be some members who 
will do the work that was so admirably done by Gladstone and Lowe 
in the old inquiries on this great ‘code of taxation.”” The employ- 
ment of the tax as a war expedient will have to be differentiated from its 
use as a permanent part of the tax system, and the question of exemp- 
tion and abatement will need careful treatment. 

If the Chancellor of the Exchequer somewhat exceeded 
expectation in his income tax remission, he certainly surprised friends 
and foes by the repeal of the corn duty. Unkind critics have 
seen in this step the effect of adverse by-elections, but may not 
the operation of the tax have shown that it was undesirable? It is 
both honest and courageous to confess a mistake, and this is 
what has been done. The course taken is thoroughly sound and wise. 
A tax on food is always irritating ; a small tax of any kind is the cause 
of complications in trade, and the corn duty was open to both these ob- 
jections. It had, moreover, the effect of giving countenance to the 
protectionist tendency shown in certain quarters, as the agitation for 
the retention of the duty shows. That the arguments put forward in 
support of the duty are inconsistent is only natural ; they are meant to 
suit different interests. The allegation that it has led to the investment 
of much capital in the milling industry disposes of the contention that 
it was not “ protective,” as well as of the statement that British millers 
are unable to compete with foreigners. So slight a duty could not alter 
the balance of investment. That the incidence of the tax was on the 
foreign producer is in its broad sense untrue, but in the sense in which 
it may be partly true the bonus given to foreign consumers must 
also be noticed. If American corn is sold at, say, 2s. per ton cheaper 
in consequence of the tax, that advantage will be obtained by con- 
sumers in, e.g., Germany. In every case such secondary effects are 
slight in comparison with the direct results of a tax, and when the 
latter are themselves small they may be neglected. As pointed out in 
a previous number of this Journat (Vol. XII, p. 262), the real objections 
to the corn and flour duty were (1) its irritating effect as raising the old 
free-trade controversy which had been settled forty years ago, and (2) 
the basis that it afforded for extension by small additions, each of which 
would be advocated as “ falling on the foreigner” and yet giving em- 


” 


1 The borrowing by the State on short loans for alleged capital expenditure is 
not as yet so serious as to disturb the budget system. These loans are repayable 
in short terms. They are objectionable as confusing the National accounts, 
and affording a cover for careless finance in the future. 
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ployment to native industry. Twelve months’ experience seetns to 
support the view then taken, and shows further that the collection of 
the duty involves a good deal of trouble besides raising the question 
of the proper drawback on exported flour and by-products. It is not 
likely that any minister will propose a return to such a discredited 
form of taxation. 

The growth of expenditure evidenced by the Budget figures is 
sufficient to attract attention. The army and navy estimates for 
1903-4 come very near to the total expenditure of 1859-60! Even 
allowing for the probable reduction in army expenditure in succeeding 
years —£7,000,000 is the South African War expenditure for 1903-4— 
there is not much room for relief. Threepence off the income tax or 
the removal of the sugar duty is all that could be accomplished, even 
should this saving not be counterbalanced by the fresh claims that are 
always arising. A general rule of strict supervision over expenditure 
is the only effective remedy, and its application depends on the public 
opinion of the country. C. I. BAsTABLE 


THE PRICE oF CoNSOLS 


Tue low price at which Consols continue to stand has puzzled, or 
rather it might almost be said, has alarmed a good many people, many of 
whom probably have overlooked the fact that the diminution of the 
return from 2} per cent. to 2} per cent. within the last few weeks 
means a considerable permanent diminution in the value of the stock, 
a diminution which, in one sense, we may place at 10 per cent. of the 
face value, as it would be necessary to purchase £10 additional stock 
for every £100 held, to produce the same income—in fact, to bring the 
return up to what it had been before. Hence, from this cause alone, 
we need not wonder at the recent very heavy drop in the price. It 
may appear remarkable, but there is no doubt that many, especially of 
the smaller holders of Government Stock, have scarcely realised that the 
3 per cent. return to which they had been accustomed for so many years 
is absolutely gone—for while most of the holders had ‘“ discounted”’ the 
fall long ago, there is generally an uninstructed residuum. The average 
price of Consols, 2} per cent. for the years 1895—98, was nearly 109}. 
At the present time 91-92 is more nearly the price. The fall is some- 
thing like 16 to 17 per cent. in value. Many other causes besides the 
reduction in the yield have led to this. In the first place, the amount 
of the English Public Debt has greatly increased during the last 
three or four years. In March, 1899, the Public indebtedness was at 
its lowest point for something like a century, namely, £635,000,000. 

1 £69,000,000 is the sum required for military and naval services. The gross 
expenditure in 1859-60 was only £70,123,000, 
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It now approximates £798,000,000. With an increase of more than 
£160,000,000 in less than four years, coupled with a reduction of ds. 
per cent.—one eleventh—in its return, the wonder is, not that there 
has been a heavy fall, but that it has not been heavier. 

Several of the causes which brought about the great rise of 5 or 6 
years ago have for the moment vanished. The Sinking Fund—dis- 
continued during the South African war—was in a measure restored 
in 1902, about £2,000,000 being allocated for that purpose in the 
Budget estimates of that year. This year it is raised to £5,600,000, 
with the prospect of increasing to £8,800,000 in 1908. Besides, there 
are the compulsory investments on account of Government oflices and 
the Savings Banks—-both Trustee and the Post Office. These average 
at the present time about £5,000,000 a year. Including the operation 
of the Sinking Fund, reduced as it is, we may say, speaking 
broadly, that for the future a value of from £10,000,000 to 
£12,000,000 a year in Government Securities will pass from individual 
holders to official hands This process had been going on for a very 
long time up to 1899, and was accompanied by a constant diminu- 
tion in the Public Debt. For example, between 1886 and 1895! 


the Public Debt was diminished by... ... .... £85,000,000 
The securities held by the Government increased during 
kL. ee Oe Om a a se ee 37,000,000 


Consequently the Government Securities held by the 
Public diminished during that time... ... 0... ... £122,000,000 


Within the last three years there has been a nearly complete 
reversal of this policy. 

If we may estimate that £30,000,000 of the £160,000,000 added to 
our indebtedness within the last three years has passed into the 
hands of Government offices through the operation of the Savings 
Banks, &c., which is probably quite as much as has been dealt with, 
then this will leave an addition of £130,000,000 new Stock, out of 
the £160,000,000 mentioned above, in the hands of the public during 
that time. 

We may compare this with the similar sum in round figures removed 
in ten years out of the hands of the public, between 1886 and 
1895. The effect of the movements in 1894 and 1895 was to raise 
the price from 981} in January 1894 to 1063 in November 1895, At 
the present time there is much which still overshadows the market. 
There is the Transvaal Loan, very large borrowing by our own muni 
cipalities and county authorities, and large commitments on the part of 
industrial undertakings. When we add to all this the fact that the 
heavy war taxation fell principally on the classes whose savings to 


' See article, ‘‘The Price of the Funds and Goverpment Purchases,” Pankers’ 
Magazine, December,. 1895, 
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a large extent support the investment market, we need not be sur. 
prised at the drop in the price of Consols. 

To those who anxiously compare the price of British Government 
Securities with those of other countries, and doubt whether the 
prestige of our Securities is as high as it was before the South 


African war, we need only show the comparative market price of 


British and Dutch 23 per cent. Stock at the present time. 

The Dutch 2} per cent. Stock is of very old standing. It was in 
existence as far back as the year 1712. It stands at the present 
time at something like 79, the British 2! per cent. at 92. The yield 
is the same in both cases. We may trust that the comparison will 
continue on the present lines, R. H. Inauis PALGRAVE 


MuNIcIPAL PAWNSHOPS 


Tue idea of municipalising the pawnshop, or rather—as that would 
imply a monopoly, a thing which the average Englishman views with 
suspicion—-of establishing municipal pawnshops in competition with 
private institutions is no new one with us. In France and Germany, 
however, the idea exists in fact, and their experience has by universal 
testimony been attended with the most satisfactory results. Probably 
most people have heard of the famous Mont de Piété of Paris, in which 
this needful business is transacted on the collective principle for the 
poorer classes of the French metropolis. The institution is a national 
one, and all excess of receipts after the payment of working expenses 
is applied to public charitable purposes. Some two million articles are 
accepted in pawn yearly, and only about 10 per cent. are renounced by 
the borrowers, the rest being eventually redeemed. Should an article 
on being sold fail to realise the sum advanced upon it by the valuer 
whose duty it is to fix this, the loss falls upon this official, and in the 
event of an excess being received it is divided between the borrower 
and the institution. 

The object of placing the pawnshop under public management and 
control is the laudable one of affording borrowers protection against 
inordinate usury. The slightest reflection is enough to convince one 
that the social position and the monetary difficulties of the people who 
form the larger number of the pawnshop’s patrons expose them in a 
peculiar degree to arbitrary treatment. While, however, municipal 
pawnshops have never yet been introduced in our midst, indirect and far- 
going protection has been afforded to their habitués by legislative 
means. The Legislature has hemmed in the pawnbroker’s vocation by 
very important restrictions, alike as to the things he may do and 
those he may not do; and in the event of misdemeanour serious 
penalties are held before his eyes. Thus the rate of interest 
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which pawnbrokers may receive is expressly laid down by law and 
varies according to the value of the pledge. In the case of advances 
of 10s. and under, $d. may be charged for the pawn ticket, and $d. 
per month as interest for each 2s. (or fraction of 2s.) advanced, equal 
to 25 per cent. per annum. In the case of advances of between 10s. 
and £2 one penny may be charged for the ticket, but the interest is at 
the same rate. On advances of between £2 and £10 (the maximum) 
one penny is charged for the ticket and the interest.is one halfpenny 
per month for every 2s. 6d. (or fraction of 2s. 6d.) advanced, equal to 
arate of 20 per cent. per annum. If pledges are not redeemed within 
a year and seven days from the date of pledge, they become the 
property of the broker, who may at once sell them. It is provided, 
however, that a pawner or holder of a pawn ticket may in the, case of 
renounced pledges exceeding 10s. in value call upon the broker any 
time within three years after sale to show the result of such sale and 
may demand any surplus received beyond the sum originally advanced. 

Perhaps the best German experience of the municipal pawnshop 
is that which stands to the credit of Munich. In Bavaria, indeed, the 
public pawnshop (Lethanstalt) is an institution of ancient origin. The 
privilege of carrying on pawnshops was conferred upon several towns 
by the Crown as far back as last century, and in the case of Munich 
so long ago as the year 1754. Munich has four of these institutions, 
under the direct control of the municipality, which provides the 
buildings, appoints the officials, and finances the undertakings. The 
modus operandi in vogue there I propose to describe somewhat in 
detail. ws 

In general, the articles that are taken in pawn comprise all move- 
ables which may be stored easily and without danger, and also State 
and municipal bonds, mortgages, and other securities. There are, 
however, important exclusions. Thus, no articles of furniture are 
received, partly because of the large amount of warehouse room that 
would be required, but also because it is a fixed principle to discourage 
the pawning of articles which belong to the primary comforts of the 
home. Documents relating to debts (promissory notes, &c.), wages 
and pension certificates, orders and medals, and furriery are also 
refused. Advances are made on securities to the extent of 75 per 
cent. of the market value the previous day, but the face value of any 
single paper may not exceed £50. In the case of all other pledges the 
value is fixed by the appointed official valuers, whose word is final. It 
is stipulated, however, that gold, silver, and other valuables upon 
which £20 or over is advanced must be valued by two valuers separately, 
and the lower of the two valuations is adopted, though both the 
valuers are jointly held responsible to the institution for the realisation 
of the sum advanced in the event of a sale. 

The amount of the valuation is paid over without any of the deduc- 
tions which are often made by private pawnbrokers, and with the money 
is given a numbered pawn note. This note corresponds with an entry 
No. 50.—voL. XII. S 
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in the pawn register, and contains a description of the article to which it 
refers, the time and place of pawn, the name of the depositor, the amount 
of the advance, the rate of interest, with all requisite information as to 
the regulations of the pawn-shop affecting reclamation, the sale of 
forfeited goods, and the like. 

Articles pawned must be reclaimed or re-deposited within the exact 
term appointed, in default of which they are sold by auction, though it 
is permitted to pledge-holders to buy them in at any time before they 
are offered on payment of the money advanced with interest and auction 
fees. 

The smallest sum advanced on an article is 2 marks (2s.) and 
advances may go as far as 3,000 marks (£150). The interest charged on 
all advances alike is one pfennig (ith of a penny) per mark per month, 
which is equal to 12} per cent., this interest being always reckoned 
from the beginning of the month in which the advance is made. A fee 
of 5 pfennig (ths of a penny) is also levied for the pawn ticket for 
advances of from 2s. to 5s., and one of 10 pfennig (1!d.) for advances 
of 6s. and upwards. 

In regard to the release of pawned articles, the somewhat lax regu- 
lation exists that anyone who presents a pawn note to the institution 
is allowed to claim the deposit to which it refers without establishing 
his bona fides, and the municipality recognises no further responsibility 
in the matter. On the other hand, should a borrower lose a ticket, 
every effort is made by the institution, on information of the fact being 
lodged, to prevent fraud; and on the rightful owner identifying the 
pawned article he is allowed to release it on payment of a small fee. 
Should articles which have been found or have been illegally obtained 
be offered for pawn, on the fact coming to the knowledge of the 
officials, they are at once handed to the police ; but if an advance has 
already been made in such cases the amount with interest must be paid 
by the claimant before they can be released. 

Nor does the municipality hold itself responsible for loss occasioned 
to goods by robbery or fire, or for ordinary damage incidental to the 
warehousing of the goods, so far as culpable negligence cannot be 
imputed. 

For the better security of the municipality whose credit is 
employed, the appraiser who values the articles received on pawn is 
held personally responsible for each sum advanced being realised in the 
event of sale. Should the amount then realised fall below that 
advanced, he may either take the article himself and pay the institu- 
tion the sum advanced, together with interest and pawn-ticket fee, but 
without the auction fee, or, as in Paris, he must pay the deficiency. 
The effect of this arrangement is that the valuations are kept fairly low, 
but this is not regarded as an unmixed evil, if an evil at all, for it 
encourages the owner to reclaim the goods pawned. On the other 
hand, should an article sold receive more than was advanced upon it 
(plus interest to the day of sale and auction fees) the excess may be 
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claimed by tne late owner within a year of the day of sale, after which 
date it becomes the property of the institution, which hands it towards 
the maintenance of the Municipal Poor House. 

In the great majority of cases the articles pawned are allowed by 
their owners to remain five or six weeks, and in any case all are 
retained by the institution for seven or eight months before being offered 
for sale. 

Each of the four institutions requires for its management a staff of 
cashiers, book-keepers, actuaries, warehousemen, and appraisers (for 
jewellery and clothing respectively) ranging from 9 to 16, and the 
aggregate turn-over amounts to some £15,000 a year. The institutions 
are allowed to retain cash in hand to the extent of £300 at one time 
in three cases and £400 in the other, and bonds are naturally required 
of the responsible officials. 

It may be asked, what has been the effect of these public pawnshops 
upon private pawnshops in Munich? It is true that the latter have 
not been superseded, yet the existence of municipal institutions is held 
to have decidedly raised their level, while the police also exercise a more 
careful supervision than might be the case were there no official 
rivalry. Even so, the municipal pawnshops are far more popular than 
the private ones, and the reasons given to me were that they enjoy 
greater confidence, and are regarded as more respectable, while those 
who use them are assured of receiving more generous treatment, alike 
in the advances made and the interest charged, than could be relied 
upon in the ordinary pawnshop. If was assured also that the municipal 
institutions are not merely used by the poorer working classes, but by 
persons of superior social station. WixiiamM Harsutrr Dawson 


EARLY STAGES OF ENGLISH PUBLIC HouUsSE REGULATION 


THE interest attached to the question of the Liquor Licensing 
Laws at the present time may justify the following brief sketch of the 
English Licensing system in its origin and early developments. Though 
it is a truism that the precedents of history are unsafe guides to 
the success or otherwise of modern policy, yet it is sometimes in- 
structive to consider what has been done in the past in dealing with 
problems resembling those of to-day. Past experiments may be 
suggestive, and in any case it is salutary to be reminded that twentieth 
century difficulties are not unique in their main features though their 
details may be complicated by modern developments. 

The regulation of the retail sale of intoxicating liquor falls naturally 
into two main divisions—the action of the central government and 
that of the local authorities. The latter includes in general in England 
both the making of special regulations and the enforcement of these 
s 2 
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regulations when made, as well as the laws themselves. And it must 
be remembered that the question of the administration of the laws, 
whether central or local, was relatively more important in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries than now. The machinery for enforcing 
them was less organised and the means for making them known were 
less adequate. Even to-day, as is well known, many laws are only 
partially enforced owing to defective or insufficient administration, and 
obviously, in the sixteenth century, many of the laws on the Statute 
Books must have remained a dead letter. It is therefore specially 
important to consider not only what regulations were made but how 
far they were actually enforced in the different localities. 

The subject as treated of in this paper may be conveniently divided 
into periods: each of which has a more or less characteristic policy, 
though of course the development of this policy is continuous 
throughout. 

I. The two centuries preceding Henry VII.’s Law of 1495. 

II. The period from 1495 to 1586—roughly the sixteenth century. 

IIT. 1586 to the outbreak of the Civil War. 

I. Until the end of the Fifteenth Century the action of the Central 
Government was merely restrictive in an indirect manner. The only 
laws made on the subject were those establishing and regulating the 
Assize of Bread and Ale. The object of these laws was to ensure 
purity and reasonable prices, not in any way to restrict the sale, and 
indeed the classification of Ale with Bread shows that the former was 
looked upon as practically a necessity of life.! 

Whatever the intention of this legislation, however, the enforce- 
ment of the Assize must have involved a somewhat strict supervision, 
which though not undertaken primarily with that object, would assist 
the authorities in the maintenance of law and order. 

The trade in wine was distinct from that in ale. Wine was largely 
imported and Customs duties were paid on it. Its price was the sub- 
ject of legislation from early times, but assay of wine was apparently 
not definitely established until 1330.? 

The local regulations during this period show, however, some 
tendency to restriction. In London before the end of the thirteenth 
century all taverns for wine or ale were ordered to be shut before 
curfew ; and in a proclamation in 1329 it was announced; ‘‘ Whereas 
misdoers, going about by night, have their resort more in taverns than 
elsewhere, and there seek refuge and watch their hour for misdoing, 
we forbid that any taverner or brewer keep the door of his tavern open 
after the hour of curfew aforesaid.” # 

In Nottingham in 1463 the Burgesses made ordinance for the 
restraint of “alehowses receyvinge suspicious persons, or keeping 


7 


theyr howses open after nine of the clock.” As a consequence of these 


1 51H. IIL, Stat. L., &e. 2 4 Ed, III., c, 12 
3 Riley, Memorials of London. 
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ordinances, a few years later a certain Elizabeth Wright was fined 84d., 
because ‘“‘ she is a common scold and holds a common tavern about the 
middle of the night.”’ ! 

A regular system of licensed retailers seems to have been adopted 
in Canterbury in 1488.2. It was complained that brewers and bakers 
went to live outside the town to escape the enforcement of the Assize, 
and that such “foreign” brewers and bakers when out of reach of 
restraint, sold their bread, ale and beer to ‘divers and many simple 
and evil disposed persons of the same citie, as well as to Scottes, 
Irish and other, which in no wise will apply themselves to any labour 
or other lawful occupations, but only they live upon sale ond hokestrie 
of the said bread, beer and ale.”” To prevent these evils the authorities 
decreed that no ‘‘foreign’’ beer was to be sold in the city, and that 
the brewers in the city were “to sell no ale or beer, to retail to no 
person except to such as shall be of good disposition and con- 
versation.”” One such person was to be assigned in every ward by the 
alderman. 

About the same date a ‘‘precept’’ was issued by the Common 
Council of London, instructing the Aldermen to see that the beer and 
ale sellers in their respective wards were of ‘‘ good fame and dis- 
position ” and suffered “no misrule or unlawful games” and allowed 
no one to ‘ ete nor drinke within their houses upon Sondaies until the 
tyme that high mass be done at their parish church.’ 3 

These local regulations are interesting because they precede the 
action of the Central Government and to some extent foreshadow it. 

On the whole, however, this period is one of encouraging regulation 
rather than restriction. 

II. In 1495 in an act to restrain vagabonds, the justices were given 
discretionary power to suppress alehouses. This is the starting point 
of the modern system of special legislation, though there is little 
evidence that the power was used. 

During the first half of the sixteenth century there are few records 
to show the nature of locai administration. In Ipswich in 1524 certain 
‘sellers of ale are allowed and in particular named, because none 
ought to be allowed to sell ale in this town, but by assent of the Great 
Court.” # 

In London the Aldermen were ordered to allow no unauthorised 
person to sell ale or beer and also to forbid their sale in cellars or 
vaults because of the ‘‘ daylie increase of evils” which resulted from 
the resort of people to’ such places, where they sat ‘eating and 
drinking.” 

There is a similar absence of evidence concerning the regulation 
of the retail sale of wine during this period, except the indirect 
restraint due to the fixing of its price. 

1 Records of the Borough of Nottingham. * Minutes of Canterbury. 
3 Journals of the Common Council, For. 9, fo. 62 b, 
4 Nathaniel Bacon, Annals of Ipswich. 
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The permissive powers given to the justices in the Act of 1495 were 
confirmed and extended by the well known Act of Edward VI.! ‘for 
keepers of ale houses to be bound by recognisance.”’ 

This law in fact established the system of licensing which still 
exists; at the same time giving an absolute discretionary power to the 
Justices as to the administrative details. Much of this discretionary 
power is still possessed by the magistrates, and to it is due now, as 
then, the very divergent policy adopted in different districts. 

In the next year this Act was followed by one to “avoid the great 
price and excess of wines.” 2 The prices of wines were limited, and 
it was ordered that they were only to be sold by retail in towns, and by a 
strictly limited number of persons nominated by the Town Corporation 
or by the Justices in case of places which were not corporate. 

In Ipswich this law was carefully carried out. In 1564, two 
persons were appointed to sell wine by retail according to the Statute, 
and notes of the licensing of these legitimate retailers are found at 
intervals in the Annals up to 1613. In London also, in the same 
year, the Journals mention the appointment of forty taverners to sell 
wine by retail. 

Wine was little drunk by the poorer classes at this period, except 
perhaps in the larger towns, and the regulation of its retail sale was 
therefore comparatively easy, but the question was complicated by the 
grants made by patent and charter for issuing extra licenses, The 
existence of these various licensing authorities must have led to 
confusion with regard to the regulation of taverns, and have enabled 
those unlicensed to escape observation. 

The Act of 1552 was immediately enforced at any rate in some 
districts. At the Middlesex Sessions in the following year, 312 ale 
houses were licensed for 46 parishes.4 The County Records for the 
succeeding years mentioned convictions of unlicensed or disorderly 
alehouse keepers, the number varying in general from 1 to 10, except 
in 1603 when 19 offenders were presented. 

In Derbyshire also there are records of licenses issued from 1559 
onwards.” 

In Ipswich as early as 1567 a bill was read in the Court for the 
restraint of ‘‘such as have common access to alehouses and loiter 
in tipling houses.” It was referred to a committee for amplification 
and correction, but apparently dropped as it is not again mentioned. 
In 1575, however, the Bailiffs were forbidden to license more than 20 
‘“tiplers’’ yearly for the town; any Bailiff who licensed more was to 
be fined £5. But it seems to have been difficult to suppress the 
unlicensed alehouses in the town, for in 1586 an attempt was made to 
enforce the law by binding the brewers not to sell to unlicensed 


1 5 and 6 Ed. VI., c. 25. +7 Bee VA. 02.5: 
3 Nathaniel Bacon, op. cit. 4 Middlesex County Records. 
> J. C. Cox, Derbyshire Annals. 
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houses on pain of discharge from the trade. The next year the town 
Assembly passed an order that constables should search ‘in alehouses 
and taverns and tipling houses for such persons as they shall find 
eating and drinking at unreasonable times, or continuing in such 
houses longer than to satisfy necessity.” A drastic clause was added: 
‘No inhabitant of this town shall be suffered without reasonable cause 
to eat and drink in such houses.” These early local regulations 
foreshadow the Acts of James I. which followed the same lines in their 
attempt to suppress continuous drinking, and to make the alehouse 
primarily a place for the refreshment of travellers. 

A similar anticipation of later legislation is found in Manchester.! 
In 1559 the Court Leet jury passed an order to enforce the Statute 
forbidding unlawful games in alehouses. In 1573 it is recorded that 
‘‘The most part of the jury doth think 30 alehouses and inns to be 
sufficient for Manchester.’’ In 1577 the jury presented ‘that whereas 
dyuse good orders heretofore made for the amendment of mysordered 
persons, as well those y‘ kepe alehouses, as those y‘ frequent them, 
not w'standinge, not such amendment as we loked for. In considera- 
tion where of we order, y' he or they whomsovever shall hereafter 
offende in sufferinge any unlawful games or mysorders, in their howses, 
gardens or backsydes, not only they that do suffer the same mys- 
orders, but they that comytte y* same shall forfeyte to ye Lorde for 
euye tyme so offendinge VI* VIII*.” 

At the same time it was ordered that persons found drunk in ale- 
house or street should be “ Punished all nighte in the Donngeon and 
moreover paie presently when they be released VI" to the constables 
to be geven to the pore.’’ The constables were to do “from tyme to 
tyme as muche as in them lyeth” to see this order executed. About 
six months later a further order stated ‘that no mans children or 
servants shall go abroad in ye streets nor come in any Alehouse 
having no lawful business at after eight of ye clock in Winter and 
after nyne of ye clock in Sum" tyme upon payne to everie one so 
offendinge 2/-, and also y‘ any innkeeper that doth or shall hereafter 
sell any Ale or Meate to any servants or children after ye said tyme 
then he or they so doinge shall forfayte for everie tyme 2/-.” 

Some special attempts were made to enforce the law in the northern 
counties, probably owing to their rather disorderly condition, but with 
doubtful suecess. In 1571 the Council of the North issued a set of 
orders to the Justices in which, in addition to directions to “inquire 
for Papists and punish vagabonds severely,’”’ they were ordered to put 
down ‘‘ superfluous alehouses,” and to suffer none to be kept outside 
the towns.2. Those in towns and open streets were to be kept only 
by ‘‘such as are of honest conversation and upon good bond with 
sureties for keeping good order.”” The Justices were to report 
monthly to the Council of defaults and disorders. In spite of these 
1 Manchester Court Leet Records, Vo). 1., p. 155, &e. 

2) $.P. Dom: liliz., V.. 24, 11, 
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orders, some years later complaint was made of Lancashire and Cheshire 
that: ‘ Alehouses are innumerable and the law for suppressing them 
and keeping them in order is unexecuted whereby toleration of 
drunkenness, unlawful games and other great abuses follow.” ! It 
was added that their lordships (of the Council) had often written to 
the Justices but that ‘‘ small or no reformation ”’ had followed. 

This period may be described as one of transition. Laws were 
passed which laid the foundation of the modern licensing system and 
these laws were, as is often the case, made on the lines already laid 
down in the regulations of certain localities. But as no special effort 
was made to ensure their careful application, almost everything 
depended on the opinions and activity of the Justices in the different 
districts. In the next period we shall see the final development of a 
system of centralised control exercised by the Privy Council over the 
Justices, by means of which some attempt was made to enforce a 
certain standard of administration throughout the country. 

III. During the last quarter of the sixteenth century the Council 
adopted a definite policy of restriction and suppression of unnecessary 
alehouses. This was not primarily on account of any abuses connected 
with the alehouses or of their disorderly character; but in relation to 
a general system of Poor Law administration. The provision of corn 
for the poor in times of scarcity had been a great and recurring difficulty 
throughout the century, and various remedies had been tried, such as 
the provision of stores of corn to be sold at reasonable prices, and the 
prohibition of exportation. It was not till 1587, however, that the 
question of the quantity of corn used for malt was seriously taken into 
consideration and that measures were taken to reduce it. In this 
year the Council issued a Book of Orders to the Justices regarding the 
provision of corn for the poor during the scarcity from which the 
country was then suffering.2 Besides this, the Justices were directed 
to inquire ‘“‘ what number of malt makers, bakers, common brewers 
and tipplers’’ were in such parish. ‘ How long they have used that 
trade, how much they bake or brew in the week, and what other trade 
they have whereby otherwise to live.” The Justices were to restrain 
the use of barley for making malt where there were sufficient oats for 
the purpose, and the excessive use of any kind of malt. Finally the 
“unnecessary number of alehouses and common tipplers’’ was to be 
‘‘ forthwith suppressed in all places,’’ and direction was to be given 
‘to all tippling houses, taverns and alehouses not to suffer persons to 
repair thither and drink at unreasonable times.” The arbitrary nature 
of the suppression thus directed and in many cases literally carried 
out, is a remarkable contrast to the caution and tentative methods of 
modern administration, but it is on a par with the general character of 
the government of the period. On the other hand, there is perhaps a 
slight indication of the notion of ‘‘ vested interests” in the inquiry 
'$.P. Dom. Eliz., V. 240, 138. 

? Miss Leonard, Karly History of English Poor Relief, p. 85 and Ap. V. 
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“how long they have used that trade.” It would indeed be natural 
that in selecting a certain number of alehouses for suppression the 
Justices should choose those whose keepers had lately adopted the 
trade and who probably had previously had some other occupation by 
which they might now earn a living. Undoubtedly, also, the com- 
paratively small amount of capital which was then concerned in the 
trade must have made the question of restraint a much simpler matter. 

The Book of Orders was reissued by the Council in succeeding 
periods of scarcity viz: 1597, 1608, 1622, and in 1630. Besides these 
Orders, in 1597 an Act was passed to restrain the excessive making of 
malt, and in 1599 a Proclamation was issued for suppressing the 
unnecessary number of ale-houses. 

In 1603 was passed the first of the so-called ‘“ tippling’”’ Acts of 
James I. These acts were extensions of that of 1552 and were based 
on the theory that inns and alehouses were intended mainly for the 
use of travellers. 

In the spring of 1608 the King directed the Sheriffs of counties to 
reform abuses in granting too many licenses for alehouses and to 
improper persons.! This year there was a bad harvest and in June a 
Proclamation was issued to restrain the engrossing of corn, and a few 
months later it was followed by another ‘touching malsters, common 
brewers, and alehouse keepers,” who were to be limited in number 
and were not to make their ale too strong: ‘‘ By which barley is con- 
sumed that should be employed for bread.” 

In 1618 a Proclamation was issued for the better regulation of 
alehouses. The Justices were directed to hold special licensing 
meetings in April or May, and to grant licenses for one year only. 

In 1630 not only was the Book of Orders revised, but the export of 
beer was forbidden by Proclamation, that of corn having been 
restrained in the preceding year. 

A few years later an attempt was made to restrain excessive malting 
by the appointment of Commissioners to regulate the trade and to 
incorporate a limited number of licensed malsters who could then be 
strictly supervised. This policy was not popular. The London brewers 
complained that they could not get sufficient malt to make beer, and 
petitioned the Council for redress. The Commissioners defended their 
action in a somewhat contradictory report, in which they stated, 
firstly, that their restraint of malting had lowered the price of barley, 
which was, however, still high; secondly, that the brewers had no 
ground of complaint because most of the maltsters continued to make 
malt ‘‘underhand”’ in defiance of this restraint. In 1638 a return was 
sent in to the Council by a Captain James Drappa, who seems to have 
at that time possessed the privilege of licensing brewers and maltsters. 
He states that there were 643 brewers and 132 maltsters in England 
and Wales and that the amount paid by them in fines for the right to 
exercise their trade was £5,896 13s. 4d. 

1 §.P. Dom, James I., V. 31, 64. 
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In 1639 the Council held an inquiry into the effects of these 
restraints.!. Captain Duppa sent in articles justifying the licensing of 
brewhouses, whereby all men might be supplied with beer for reason- 
able prices. But from other sources disapproval of the system was 
expressed. For instance, it was ctated that under it the people could 
get no ‘‘small beer”’ except on the days when the brewer tuns his beer, 
and then so bad that it did them no good, and again, that the brewers 


‘ 


seldom brewed small beer, all their endeavours being to 
licentious appetites of rioters and disordered persons.’’ The Council 
decided against Duppa, and in 1640 brewing was “ set at liberty.” 
During this period, then, we find vigorous action on the part of the 
Central Government both in legislation and in administration. The 
intention inspiring this action was twofold, firstly, the one which 
had operated in the preceding period, viz., to maintain order and to 
repress excessive drinking; secondly. a fresh motive, viz., to prevent 
the use of barley for beer in times of scarcity. It is the second object 
which gave a distinctive character to this period, for it brought about 
the connection between alehouse restriction and Poor Law administra- 
tion, and gave to the former the benefit of the elaborate, and, on the 
whole, effective system which was developed for the sake of the latter. 
This distinction of motive can be traced in the local action of the 
period. The Quarter Sessions records, for instance, show the influence 
of the first object, the maintenance of order. That of the second is 


‘please the 


shown in the reports of the Justices which stated what action they 
had taken with reference to the orders of the Privy Council. 

The ‘ Tipling Acts” made a further connection between Poor Law 
administration and Alehouse regulation, besides the question of the 
corn used for malt; for the fines incurred for the infringement of these 
laws were handed over for the relief of the poor, so that the Justices 
had a special motive for a strict enforcement of penalties. The 
Staffordshire Justices seem, in addition, in one instance to have 
obtained a semi-voluntary contribution for the poor from the maltsters 
of Lichfield, Boston, and Tamworth. 

The Orders of 1622 were followed by numerous reports from the 
Justices, many of which mention a wholesale suppression of unnecessary 
alehouses, and restraint of malting. Thus, in Bury St. Edmunds, 
malting was forbidden altogether for three weeks and afterwards only 
allowed once a week, and twenty alehouses were suppressed.” 

In Liverpool the authorities “suppressed as many alehouses as 
could be spared.”” In Barnstaple the Mayor ordered that no malt was 
to be made of barley, but only of oats, besides suppressing needless 
alehouses.* 

The Justices of one division of Suffolk write that owing to their 
measures drunkenness is much decreased, and the consumption of 

1 $.P. Dom, Ch. I., V. 408, 19; V. 108; V. 408, 18. 


- $.P. Dom. James I., V, 137, 83. 
} V. 138, 53 and 109. 
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corn in beer is reduced by two-thirds.!' In Ripon half the existing 
alehouses were suppressed. In Wycombe their number was reduced 
from 21 to 9. 

It was, however, the period of scarcity from 1629-31 which marked 
the beginning of a really effective Poor Law administration? which 
lasted till the outbreak of the war, and was accompanied, for the 
reasons previously stated, by a careful supervision and some suppres- 
sion of ale-houses. From this time up to 1639 regular reports were 
sent in by the Justices, and during this period the local regulations 
were administered continuously, even in the laxer counties, instead of 
merely spasmodically when special attention was called to them by the 
Central Government. To give some instances of the action of the 
Justices as described in their reports: In Westminster they surveyed 
the number of alehouses and found 551, of which they suppressed 
230 and licensed the remainder. In Southwark and Kentish Town 43 
were suppressed out of 228. In Finsbury, in 1630, 118 were suppressed 
out of 306, and £1,530 was received as fines from alehouse keepers 
who sold without license or by defective measure. In some cases the 
local authorities found difficulty in enforcing their policy. The Mayor 
of Norwich, for instance, writes that he had suppressed all the 
maltsters, but that they found out ‘countless devices to frustrate the 
suppression,” and in a later report he complained again of the ‘‘ devices 
of persons forbidden to malt who continue to do so.” 

On the other hand, the Justices of the Kingston hundred in 
Warwickshire * write with considerable self-satisfaction that the paucity 
of alehouses in their division, which ‘ are the true nurseries of almost 
all the disorders pointed out in the Book of Orders,” gave them little 
to do. 

In Reading it was the practice apparently to summon the alehouse 
keepers to appear at the Sessions once yearly to consider the question 
of their licenses. Thus in 1634 ‘a generall survey of all the Alehouse 
keepers and Vitlers in eache severall ward was had and taken by the 
testimony of the Constables to eache particular Alehouse keeper's 
behaviour upon view of their licenses.” The Council’s letters in 1622, 
1630, and some further ones in 1635, ‘ concerninge Maltsters”’ were 
‘‘openly read”’ by the Mayor, and again in 1642 ‘all the alehouse 
keepers as well licensed as unlicensed within the Borough by warrant 
to the Constables and Wardens of each Ward were convened before 
the Mayor and Aldermen, and by them agreed which shall be sup- 
pressed and which licensed in every ward.” 

3esides the regulations made in connection with the supply of corn, 
the local records show considerable care in the supervision of ale- 
houses in the interests of law and order. The annual granting of 
licenses seems to have been the custom from the time of their first 
introduction in 1552. At any rate it would appear to have been the 
1 §.P. Dom. James I., V. 142, 14; V. 138, 85; V. 139, 89. 

* Miss Leonard, op. cit. 3 § P. Dom. Ch, I., V. 198, 48. 
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usual practice in 1618, when it was ordered by the King’s Proclama- 
tion. It had apparently been usual also for the Justices in many 
districts to insist on certain conditions being affixed to the license. 
The most common of these were those summarised in this Proclam- 
ation, viz. the prohibition of unlawful games, of the entertainment 
of servants, of sale during service time or after 9 p.m., and of 
receiving stolen goods or harbouring evil-doers. 

In Devonshire! in 1604 the Justices ordered all unlicensed or 
ill-ordered houses to be suppressed. ‘For the use of unlawful 
games there and the abuse of God’s good creatures by quafling, 
drinking, and gluttony, is found by manifold experience to be the 
cause of manifold dangerous effects.”’ 

In 1627 in the same county an order for the suppression of 
unnecessary alehouses describes them as ‘‘ the seminary of the great- 
est mischief within this county, and the occasion of many man- 
slaughters, bloudshedds, and affraies, and of much dronkenness, and 
are the harbours of idle and dissolute people and a means to drawe 
mens servants and younge tradesmen and beginners from their lawful 
trades and labours to an idle and disordered course of life.” 

In St. Albans in 1588 besides the suppression of an alehouse 
keeper who suffered some menservants to ‘“ play and banquet in his 
house upon the Sabbath and Holy Days in time of Divine Service ;” 
fourteen persons were presented for ‘‘ brewing extraordinary strong ale 
which they sold by retail against all good order and law.” In the 
following year the Steward was forbidden to license any alehouses in 
the town without the leave of the Corporation, and this rule was still 
in existence in 1617. In 1695 there is a curious notice of a man who, 
‘in respect of being the first licensed in this court before others to 
keep alehouse,” promised to pay 2d. weekly towards the support of an 
orphan. 

The efforts of the town authorities were not altogether successful, for 
in 1606 it was reported that ‘“‘ The alehouses were a cause for much 
drunkenness and looseness, many persons keeping such houses without 
license, making a proper control impossible.’’ Also the ‘ increased 
consumption of wood” by the brewers had “ caused the price of fuel 
to be yearly augmented.” In consequence the number of brewers in 
the town was limited to six. 

In Ipswich in 1607 it was ordered that ‘if any person be found 
tippling in inn or alehouse by any officer of the town or parish, unless 
good cause shall be shown to the Justice, he shall forfeit 12d. to the 
poor.” 

The Plymouth Municipal records in 1626 give a curious ‘Order to 
be observed by all common brewers.” 

Besides regulations concerning the price and the size of the casks 
used they were to ‘‘soe contrive their brewinge and their peoples 
ymplom“ that they forbeare all manner of work on the Lord’s Day 


1 Hamilton Quarter Sessions from Elizabeth to Anne. 
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that they may wholy apply themselves to the attendance of religious 
duties as fully and freely as any others,” and also to ‘“ entertayne noe 
servant wh hath not been before the tyme of his reteyner resydant 
w'‘hin this borroughe the most part of the three years last past w'hout 
the leave and allowance of the Mayor for the tyme being, and three of 


his brethren.” 

In the Session Rolls for the West and North [tidings of Yorkshire 
and in the Worcester County Records, numerous notices are found of 
the suppression of unlicensed and disorderly alehouse keepers. Some 
of the entries are sufficiently curious. At the Bradfield Sessions in 
1597 complaint was made of a certain Margaret Addingham “ that she 
being allowed to keep an alehouse and bound to keep good rule therein, 
did keep and maintain in her said house unlawful games, and hath 
suffered lewd and suspicious persons to play all night and sleep in the 
daytime.” 

A curious instance of the exercise of ‘‘ discretion” on the part of 
the Justices in the execution of the same law is found in the North 
Riding records ; at Richmond in 1608 Robert Pybus was presented for 
‘‘buying barley to malt and sell without license, and also useth the 
trade of malting, he being a very young man and unmarried, which is 
contrary to the statute.’”’ At Malton in 1614 a brewer was presented 
for allowing unlawful games of cards at unlawful times, while his wife 
was presented at the same time ‘for that she will not sell any ale 
forth of doors except it be to those whom she likes on, and makes her 
ale of two or three sorts nor will not let her poor neighbours have any 
of her drink called small ale, but she saith she will rather give it to her 
swine than draw it for thein.” 

In 1606 Francis Donne, an alehouse keeper of Dodenham, was 
presented by the Grand Jury for having no license and for “ receiving 
lewd persons whereby it is suspected that the Church is robbed by 
some of them, and two very good surplices stolen forth of the same 
church,” also he ‘‘hireth one Boniton a lewd and bad person to play 
there holiedays and Sabbath days in prayer times.” At the same 
Sessions another was presented for “suffering men to tippel in his 
house while their wives and daughters want at home.” 

There were a good many difficulties experienced during this period 
by the Common Council of London in regard to the regulation of 
taverns and alehouses. In 1589 mention was made of the excessive 
» ober of taverns and the Aldermen were ordered to make a survey 
i. their respective wards and to send in a list to the Mayor of such 
persons as they considered fit to be licensed. This having been done, 
the selected persons were ordered to present themselves at the Guild 
Hall to be bound with sureties, while the Aldermen were to suppress 
all who might set up taverns. In 1613 the Lord Mayor reported to 
the Council what he had done to restrain drunkenness and the excessive 
converting of barley into malt, which had resulted in the reduction of 
the price of corn and malt by 5/- or 6/- in a fortnight. The next year, 
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however, the Privy Council accused the Mayor and Common Council of 
neglecting to enforce the laws for increasing the supply of barley by 
limiting alehouses. It was also stated that ‘‘ There is almost no house 
of receipt or that hath a back door, but when it cometh to be let it is 
taken for a tavern. The best houses and such as were fit for the 
receipt of Ambassadors, and persons of the best quality were caught up 
to be converted into taverns.” <A few years later the Privy Council 
wrote to the Lord Mayor again, complaining that the vintners hired the 
best houses at unreasonable rates for taverns ‘to the maintenance of 
riot and disorder, and the inconvenience and disquiet of the neighbours,” 
and this in spite of the Statute limiting the number of taverns to 40. 

The action of the Common Council seems to have been inadequate 
to reduce effectively the numbers of taverns and alehouses in the city. 
Again in 1628, in its Journals there is the following entry: “ Item, 
upon consideration had of the present many abuses and inconveniences 
by the exceeding great number of alehouses.... it was thought fit 
.... that for the better prevention of the same or like abuses and 
disorders in future times, there shall be a limited number of alehouses 
appointed within the said city. .. . that hereafter by no means the said 
number to be exceeded... . for any respect or cause whatsoever.” The 
Alderman and Common Council of every ward were to ‘‘ take the 
matter into their serious consideration and report upon it.” 

This period then from 1586-1642, was one of increasing vigour of 
action on the part of the Privy Council, and at the end of the time a 
really effective system seems to have been established probably in most 
of the country districts, and in some, at any rate, of the towns. 
Everywhere considerable attention was given to the question of ale- 
house regulation. But it must be noted that the continually recurring 
examples of suppression, and the enforcement of penalties suggest that 
the measures taken were insufficient effectively to prevent the abuses 
though they may perhaps have lessened them. C. M. Ines 


THE BRUSSELS SUGAR CONVENTION 


THE promised Bill to provide for the carrying out of the Brussels 
Sugar Convention has now been introduced. It authorises His Majesty 
by Order in Council to prohibit absolutely the importation into this 
country of any sugar coming from a country which, in the opinion of 
the ‘‘ Permanent Commission,” grants a bounty direct, or indirect, on 
the export of sugar. The main object of the Government in agreeing 
to this Convention was to do something to improve the condition of 
the West Indies. This was clearly stated by Lord Lansdowne in his 
instructions to the British delegates at Brussels. But the condition of 
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the West Indies is certainly not so bad as it has been painted by the 
representatives of the West India sugar interest. The official reports 
from the Governors of the different Colonies show, on the contrary, that 
the greater part of the West Indies may fairly be described as remarkably 
prosperous. Jamaica, which is larger than all the rest of the islands put 
together, is thriving greatly upon fruit. Trinidad, the next largest island, 
is prospering marvellously upon cocoa. Some of the smaller islands, like 
Grenada and Dominica, have abandoned the sugar industry almost 
entirely and are enjoying a condition of striking prosperity. Moreover, 
even in those islands, like Barbados and Antigua, which the Royal 
Commission in 1897 declared to be absolutely dependent on sugar, it is 
now being discovered that cotton furnishes a better hope of profit. 
People have suddenly remembered that a century ago a large part of 
the cotton supply of Europe was drawn from the British West Indies. 
About the ’thirties the cotton fields were ploughed up, and the cultiva- 
tion of sugar was introduced in place of cotton, because of the 
enormous profits which sugar then yielded. The wheel of commerce 
has swung round again, and sugar is now declining in price because 
of the enormous extension of cultivation in almost every country in 
the world. On the other hand, Laneashire finds it extremely difficult 
to obtain a sufficient supply of cotton. The moral seems obvious, 
and it is satisfactory to find that already cotton is being planted on 
many estates in the West Indies where sugar no longer pays. The 
interests of the West Indies as a whole are, in fact, no longer wrapped 
up in sugar, so that the real question to be submitted to Parliament 
is whether the fiscal system of the United Kingdom should be altered 
for the exclusive benefit of a certain number of West India sugar 
planters. The alteration to be effected is not a mere abstract one. 
Mr. Chamberlain himself has suggested that the difference of price due 
to the abolition of the bounty system may be at least £5 a ton, so 
that the real question which Parliament has to consider when the 
sill is introduced will be whether it is desirable to pass a law with 
the professed object of raising the price of sugar to 41,000,000 
consumers in the United Kingdom in order to benefit a few hundred 
sugar planters in the West Indies. It is quite certain that if any 
similar proposal were presented for the benefit of any group of manu- 
facturers in the United Kingdom itself the scheme would be immediately 
rejected. Why then should we do for West India planters what we 
should certainly refuse to do for British manufacturers ? 

Harouip Cox 
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RECENT OFFICIAL PAPERS 


Report of the Straits Settlements Currency Committee. [C*. 1556.] 
Minutes of Evidence. [C*%. 1585.] 


Tur Committee, which includes Sir David Barbour, after weighing 
the pros and cons think that the Imperial Government should neither 
press for, nor object to, the alteration from the silver to the gold 
standard against the wishes of the government and people of the 
Straits Settlements. 


Tue Bulletin of the Department of Labour (Washington) for March, 
1903, forming a sequel to that of March, 1902, contains a report on the 
course of wholesale prices 1890 to 1902. An index number based on 
the wholesale prices of some 260 commodities with the period 1890-99 
as base shows a decline from 1890 to 1897, thence a rise to 1900, a 
decline from 1900 to 1901 and a rise through 1902. The course of prices 
for “raw” and ‘“‘ manufactured’ commodities and for smaller classes 
shows a general agreement and instructive differences. The index 
number has been formed by taking the simple average of commodities 
selected ‘‘so as to make them weight themselves.” Thus cotton-seed 
meal enters only once, proprid persond so to speak, while wheat is not 
only quoted as the raw material, but enters into two descriptions of 
wheat-flour, two of ‘‘ crackers,’ and three of bread. 

The Bulletin for May, 1903, contains the Report of the Anthracite 
Coal Commission appointed last October by the President (see 
Economic JournAaL XII, p. 574). The demands of the miners were 
(1) an increase of 20 per cent. upon the prices paid during the year 
1901 to employees performing contract or piece work, (2) a reduction 
of 20 per cent. in hours of labour, without reduction of earnings, for all 
employees paid by the hour, day, or week, (3) the ‘adoption of a sys- 
tem by which coal should be weighed and paid for by weight, (4) the 
incorporation in an agreement between the United Mine Workers of 
America and the Anthracite Coal Companies of the wages and con- 
ditions of employment, ‘together with satisfactory methods for the 
adjustment of grievances.” The Commissioners are far from endorsing 
all the reasons on which the first demand was based. They find that 
‘“‘the average daily rate of earning as nearly as can be ascertained does 
not compare unfavourably with that in other industries requiring 
substantially equal skill and training.” ‘The statistics so far avail- 
able do not show a greater hazard than obtains in some other occupa- 
tions.” Nevertheless, ‘‘ reviewing the whole case, and acting upon the 
conviction produced by the hearing of testimony and the examination 
of statistics,” the Commission awards that an increase of 10 per cent. 
above the rates paid in the month of April, 1902, be paid to all contract 
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miners. As to the sécond demand, with regard to the ‘“‘ company men” 
who have hitherto been “ paid on the basis of a 10-hour day and generally 
for the hours actually worked,” the Commissioners, considering how 
this arrangement works in practice, conclude that ‘a reduction of the 
hours of labour from 10 to 9 would be fair to both employee and 
employer.” Thirdly, ‘the Commission is not now prepared to say 
that the change to payment by weight based on a 2,240 pound ton, 
when the price would necessarily be adjusted to the number of pounds 
—practically the case now—would prove of sufficient benefit to the 
miners to compensate for the expense and trouble thereby imposed 
upon operators now paying by the car.” Fourthly, the Commission 
declines making an award which would compel an agreement by the 
operators with the United Mine Workers of America. They go on to 
express their views on ‘“‘ the general question.” ‘The contention that 
a majority of the employees in an industry, if voluntarily associating 
themselves in a union, acquire authority over those who do not so 
associate themselves, is untenable.’ Approving of collective bargain- 
ing duly safeguarded, the Commission outlines a plan of an organisation 
of which the following features are notable: the organisation of 
anthracite mine workers to be free from the control of bituminous 
mine workers; boys under twenty-one years of age not to have voice 
or vote on propositions pertaining to strikes; no strike to be entered 
on until the proposal to strike has been submitted to all the members 
who are entitled to vote on strike questions, and two-thirds of them 
have voted by ballot in favour of the proposal. Among further awards, 
too, may be noticed the establishment of a sliding scale: the wages 
fixed in the awards above referred to to be ‘‘the basis and minimum 
under the sliding scale.” Another award is directed against dis- 
crimination, whether on the part of operators [employers], or union 
men. It should be added that the introduction and appendices 
contain much interesting information as to the conditions of the 
industry and the origin of the strike. C. M. Ines 


City Novres 
We have received the following notes from R. G.:— 


The Transvaal Loan.—The event of the quarter has been the issue 
of the first of the Transvaal Loans, the anticipation of which had been 
one of the causes of the fall in Consols discussed in these notes in 
March. The whole loan is for £35,000,000 but the issue was of 
£30,000,000 only, the remainder being reserved for holders of former 
Transvaal issues who may desire to exchange. The result was a 
surprising success for the Government. The sum of £30,000,000 was 
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invited, but in three days, before the time announced for closing the 
lists, the applications amounted to 39 times the sum required, being 
close upon £1,200,000,000! The lists were accordingly closed 
prematurely; and, excluding all applications for less than £2,000, a 
proportion of 2°6 per cent. only of what they had applied for was 
distributed to the applicants! Making all allowance for the practice of 
applicants to swell the amounts applied for in accordance with anticipa- 
tions as to excess applications which will necessitate a small pro rata 
allotment, the figures imply a real success, reflecting credit on the 
new state, on the British Government which guarantees the issue, and 
on the Bank of England which had the management of the affair. 
The terms were of course very favourable to applicants, the issue being 
at par with a 3 per cent. rate of interest, a sinking fund of 1 per cent. 
to redeem the loan by purchases when under par and to be invested 
when over par, and the loan itself being repayable at the end of fifty 
years, and redeemable at any time after 1923. The payment of the 
instalments of subscription was also arranged favourably for applicants. 
So good an issue has not been on the market for a long time, and the 
success has put an end to some curious doubts about the maintenance 
of English credit, to which misinterpretations of the fall in Consols had 
given rise. 


Exchange of Stocks.—Although the loan is called a ‘‘ Development 
Loan ”’ and is not to be confounded with a further loan of £30,000,000 
to be expected for the payment of a war contribution to the English 
Government which will enable that Government to repay a portion 
of its war borrowings, yet even this Development '~ ~ is to a large 
extent not a creation of wholly new securities but the substitution of 
a new stock for pre-existing issues. The loan, for instance, will enable 
the Transvaal Government to purchase the undertakings of public 
companies in the Transvaal or to compensate as a matter of grace 
shareholders who were not personably implicated in carrying on war 
against us although the companies in which they held shares were 
legally belligerents. Apparently not more than about one-third of the loan 
is really for new expenditure, and to no greater extent will the accruing 
savings of investors in the money markets of Europe be drawn upon 
for the development of the Transvaal by the agency of the Government. 
In all other respects the loans will be practically the substitution of a 
new security for others, involving a little friction at the transition 
period through holders of old investments not taking the new stock 
directly in exchange, but not causing any depreciation of the markets 
generally such as would follow large new issues. The whole effect is to 
give strength to the markets for gilt-edged securities. The best and the 
worst is now known, and apart from other influences of a more 
general kind to be discussed presently, gilt-edged securities, especially 
Consols and other English Government securities, may be expected to 
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recover steadily. The £30,000,000 Transvaal Loan which is still to 
come will be almost explicitly an exchange of one English Government 
security for another and will hardly affect seriously the general 


recovery. 


The Allotments.—A good deal of disappointment was caused by the 
allotments of the loan. This is a usual feature of such issues. It is 
quite impossible to please all classes of applicants. But in the present 
instance there was special disappointment among applicants for small 
amounts who are ordinarily, and with good reason, favoured, but 
were now completely passed over. The Bank of England, however, 
had an excellent reason for so doing on account of the multiplication 
of what may be called bogus applications. Large applicants, # seems, 
knowing the favour given to the small men, divided and subdivided 
their application, using the names of their clerks, servants, relations 
and others to conceal the real operation, and so hoped under cover of 
the usual favour to small applicants to obtain a large allotment. To 
prevent this abuse, and having no time to distinguish between 
genuine and fictitious small applications, the Bank of England saw fit 
to ignore small applications completely. Hence the outcry. The Bank 
of England, however, had no other course, and the abuse, it may be 
hoped, will not recur again. It is a good arrangement as a rule by 
which bona fide small applicants are favoured. A certain amount of 
the issue thus goes directly to the consumer and its position on the 
market is pro tanto strengthened. But the issuers depend after all for 
success on the bona fide large applicants who are able to take and 
keep large amounts of the issue until it can be absorbed by investors, 
and the Bank of England had thus no course open but to favour them. 
With the checking of the abuse which has crept in, the old practice 
may perhaps in future issues be safely reverted to. No more than a 
small portion of any issue can, however, be reserved for small applicants 
by issuing houses, if they consult, as they are bound to do, the interests 
of their regular customers, the large intermediaries. 


The Bank Rate.—A Bank rate of 4 per cent. was maintained up to 
the issue of the Loan. The rate has since been reduced to 34 per cent., 
and there are signs for the moment of cheaper money, as is usual in 
the summer and early autumn; but the long endurance of a 4 per cent. 
rate points to a state of things which has often been referred to in these 
notes and which still dominates the money market. There is too much 
liquidation going on, and too much vague discredit, in the international 
money market to permit of really cheaper money and a corresponding 
great rise in securities until the air has been cleared. It is a reflection 
of the same conditions which is found in the continued weakness of 
American and South African securities which is conspicuous as we 
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write (May 29). The American position appears especially insecure, too 
much stock being still held by speculators with borrowed money, so 
that liquidation will probably continue. 


The Budget.—Mr. Ritchie’s budget which was brought in after the 
Easter holidays contained one or two surprises. The estimated surplus 
was rather larger than anticipated, as he was able to take better 
estimates of revenue for 1903-4 than the sums actually yielded in 
1902-3. His estimate of revenue in fact amounted to no less a sum 
than £155,000,000, so that in spite of the large expenditure of about 
£144,000,000 he had about £10,500,000 to give away. About two to 
three millions less had been the general anticipation. The next surprise 
was that having so large a surplus to dispose of he did not either employ 
it exclusively to reduce the income tax which would have been popular 
among the Government supporters and would have enabled him to 
make a reduction for 1s. 3d. to 10d. at a jump, or to make a reduction 
of 4d. and give a plum to the general consumer and ratepayer in the 
shape of a diminished tea duty. Instead he left the tea duty alone, and 
substituted for a diminution of that duty the abolition of the corn tax 
which was imposed a year ago asa permanent tax, expressly to broaden 
the basis of taxation. We have nothing to do here with politics, but 
such rapid changes of policy are clearly not good in finance. The 
result has been a revival of the Corn Tax discussions, and of the whole 
question as to financial policy which the increase of expenditure 
during the last few years has rendered necessary. The present situation 
is evidently unsatisfactory. So long as there is a high income tax in 
time of peace (and even 1ld. at which the budget leaves it is a high 
rate), and there is no clear certainty that expenditure can be reduced, 
so long must there be dissatisfaction with our system of finance. The 
problem has not really been faced by politicians on either side. 


A new Income Tax Committee.—The only step promised to amend 
the financial situation is that of a new Select Committee to inquire 
into the incidence of the Income Tax and the possiblity of amendments 
to remove the unfairness of the charge upon professional and precarious 
incomes. There has been no such Committee for many years and it 
will be interesting to see whether a different verdict from that formerly 
given will be arrived at. Great changes have been made since the 
former inquiries so as to relieve the smaller professional incomes, but 
the precariousness of incomes has never been eo nomine recognised. 
The danger of course is that in doing so the yield of the tax per penny 
will diminish if it is amended too much and so the taxpayer will be 
no better off than before, because under our general financial arrange- 
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ments the income tax is always resorted to to procure a certain 
sum of money and the less a penny yields the more pennies will be 
imposed, 


Preferential Tariff Discussions.—Partly in connection with the 
abandonment of the Corn Tax, there has been a revival of discussion 
on Preferential Tariffs to which Mr. Chamberlain gave a great impetus 
by a speech at Birmingham in the middle of May. So long as there 
was a Corn duty, it appears, Canadians hoped that people in this 
country would sooner or later see fit to give them a preference as 
compared with foreign countries. Now their hopes are feebler and they 
are annoyed by actual and threatened reprisals of Germany upon them for 
giving a preference in the matter of duties upon imports from England. 
The Canadians urge that having favoured England they ought not to 
be left unassisted to meet the retaliation of Germany, whose action really 
amounts to an insistance upon the setting up of barriers to trade 
within the British Empire whether we like it or not. Mr. Chamberlain 
has therefore urged in the strongest possible manner a reconsideration 
of the Canadian position. The question has at once come to the front 
in party politics, the Liberal party claiming to reopen the whole 
question of free-trade. It would be out of place to discuss such a 
subject and its international and political complications at the end of 
these notes, and the air, it may be hoped, will have been cleared by 
Parliamentary discussion before they appear. R. G. 


LaBour NOTEs. 


THE general conditions of employment have shown little change 
since the beginning of the year, but the general tendency, largely due, 
however, to seasonal changes, has been towards improvement. It is, 
perhaps, worthy of note that the arrest in improvement which occurred 
last year at the end of March, has this year been continued through 
April; while another satisfactory feature is reflected in the trend of 
wages. These, although still slightly tending downwards, show a very 
slight aggregate variation, £1,709 per week, for the first four months of the 
year, as compared with £20,350 for the corresponding period of 1902. 
The present position of the unemployed curve of the Labour Department, 
4-1, is now only ‘2 per cent. above that of a year ago, and is identical 
with that of the mean of the last ten years. 


In this country the general relations of “capital”? and ‘ labour” 
remain undisturbed, no disputes of importance having taken place. 
Elsewhere—in Holland, for instance, in the United States, in Canada, 
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and in Victoria, more serious troubles have arisen, Even at home, 
however, industrial peace is being accompanied by a considerable 
amount of political movement, and the steps towards forming a strong 
parliamentary “labour” party have been actively pursued. In these, 
the socialists, as represented by the Independent Labour Party, and a 
considerable section of the trade unionists are taking the leading parts, 
and remain a united force in the councils of the National Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee. To this body it is stated that more than 800,000 
individuals are now affiliated, the proportion of parliamentary voters 
among these being, however, unknown. 


TuE policy of political independence, widely adopted by “labour ” 
men, is being very differently interpreted, one section maintaining an 
attitude of somewhat defiant exclusiveness and isolation; another 
co-operating willingly as occasion offers with either of the great political 
parties of the country. In practice, the less exclusive attitude, which its 
enemies call weakness and its friends say is dictated by common-sense, 
tends towards an alliance with the Liberals, and the ‘‘ Lib-labs ” is per- 
haps destined to take its place as the label of a not unimportant political 
section in this country. Of its real stability, however, even if it 
came into existence, there is little assurance, and if, for instance, as the 
result of the new Commission on Trade Unions the present Govern- 
ment introduced legislation that was acceptable to organised labour, 
or ifthe foreshadowings of an Old Age Pension Bill took solid shape, the 
bonds between Liberalism and Labour would be greatly loosened. The 
bias of the latter is, it is true, likely to be permanent towards the Liberal 
forces of the country, but the party from which most is hoped is always 
that which is most able, and is even the most likely, to disappoint, 
and sympathy may at any moment be easily diverted to the opposite 
camp. 


In the same way, perhaps, the working political alliance between 
Socialists and Non-Socialists does not rest on any very secure footing. 
A few years ago such co-operation would certainly have been im- 
possible. At that time the Trade Unionists were regarded as the great 
obstacles to the success of the socialist propaganda, very much, perhaps, 
as the moderate drinkers stand in the way of the prohibionists, and 
sectional differences may occur again whenever some political proposal 
is to the front which one side has greatly at heart, but of which the other 
disapproves. The present basis of the co-operation between them 
pledges the Independent Labour Party to support non-Socialist Trade 
Union candidates, and the affiliated trade unionists, whether socialists 
or not, to support the Independent Labour Party men, the common 
condition being that all the National Labour Representation Committee 
candidates alike are bound to adopt the “independent” position as 
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regards Liberals and Unionists. Whatever form future developments 
may take, and a considerable extension of Labour representation in 
the House of Commons is undoubtedly desirable, nothing but good results 
can follow if no dominant sectional interest is allowed to override those 
of the country at large. For labour interests are, in essence, no more 
those of a party than are those of ‘ capital,” and neither can, in the 
long run, benefit alone. 


RECENT occurrences in Victoria have shown how supreme and 
imperative the recognition of the interests of the community will be, 
should these be threatened in any way, however democratic the basis 
of the threatening interest may be. In this Colony, with its State- 
owned railways and the employees therefore a branch of the Civil 
Service, the latter are forbidden to associate themselves as an organised 
body with any political party, and their affiliation with the Trades 
Hall at Melbourne, the head-quarters of the Labour Party, was thus a 
breach of regulations. As such, the severance of the connexion was 
ordered and the order was disobeyed. Notices of dismissal were given 
to various members of the executives of the Railway Unions, should the 
forbidden affiliation not be ended by a certain date, and the men struck, 
the whole of the railway service of the State being thus at once dis- 
organised. No questions of wages or of any matter affecting the 
ordinary conditions of employment were involved. The question at 
issue was a purely political one. The gage was taken up by the Govern- 
ment; a special session of Parliament was summoned; and a Strike 
Regulation Bill was introduced, embodying more drastic proposals 
than have perhaps ever been entertained by any representative 
assembly in the world. Moreover, they were approved by a majority of 
nearly two to one in one of the most democratic parliaments of the 
Empire, and the strike promptly collapsed. The surrender of the men is 
“unconditional” and will be followed by an extensive re-organisation 
of the railway service of the Colony, and by the introduction of various 
economies which the Government has up to the present time been either 
not strong enough, or not courageous enough to enforce. There is 
no reason to suppose that the healthy development of the Trade Union 
movement in the Colony or elsewhere will be checked in any way, but it 
will be sobered, and it is not improbable that the new task upon 
which Mr. Tom Mann, still, as when in England, playing the double réle 
of Socialist and labour leader, and in 1889, one of the most picturesque 
and prominent figures in the great London Dock Strike, will find the 
new task upon which he has just entered, as organiser of Trade 
Unions for Victoria, made somewhat more onerous by the events of the 


last few weeks. 


Sucu an incident as that which has occurred in Victoria is, however, 
somewhat exceptional, and, on the whole, the industrial signs of the 
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moment bear out the genuineness of the attempts that are being made 
both by employers and employed to secure a more stable adjustment 
of industrial relationships. The fresh agreement entered into in the 
South Wales coal fields is an instance of this, and the great usefulness 
of such machinery as is provided by the new Board of Conciliation has 
been speedily manifested. The question of wages has already arisen, 
the masters having brought their demands for a reduction recently before 
the Board. No agreement was arrived at between the representative 
parties, and, according to the rules, the Chairman, Lord Peel, was 
requested to attend at an adjourned meeting. On the evidence of the 
discussion over which he presided, Lord Peel was able at once to come 
to his decision that the masters had failed to make out their claim, 
and that wages must therefore remain unaltered. All suspense was 
thus avoided, and all friction too, and, by the rules, at least three 
months must elapse before the question can be raised again. 


Even the difficult and in many respects regrettable passage of 
arms in the engineering trades on the Clyde has, in the final result, 
illustrated the advantage of organised relationships when these are in 
the keeping of a trade society that is well led and that knows its own 
mind. In this instance, the local men, resisting a reduction of wages of 
which notice had been given by the employers, came out on strike, 
against the representations of their own central executive of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers. Partial strike benefit was paid by the 
local officials, but the decision of the executive to sanction no such 
payments whatsoever had its effect, and the men eventually returned 
to work, a conference between masters and men being meanwhile held 
at York. At this conference a reduction in wages was agreed to, to 
last till August, when the question may be raised again, and this 
arrangement has now been accepted by the men on the Clyde and else- 
where. 


At the present time, with some uncertainty as to the legal financial 
liability to which a decision to strike may easily lead a trade union, 
management becomes increasingly difficult, and the impatience of the 
men on the Clyde is, perhaps, the reflection of the somewhat weaker 
position which the responsible societies find themselves unable to avoid. 
But, whatever the cause or the excuse, the Amalgamated Society has been 
badly served by a section of the Clyde members, and that discipline has 
been maintained only at the expense of some strain is betrayed in the 
official circular in which complaint is made of the open defiance of a 
“section of excited men at Glasgow,” and an appeal is made to the 
main body of the members for the maintenance of the spirit of loyalty 
and unity. 
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THE number and limited scope of trade unions which, even in 
single trades, is so often a noticeable feature, although it may be a 
sign of vitality, is also an undeniable source of weakness. But the 
movement towards amalgamation makes slow progress, and in this 
connection the decision of the executives of the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants and the Society of Locomotive Enginemen and 
Firemen to recommend their members to combine in a single society is 
important. Both are large and influential bodies, and will, when com- 
bined, control a joint membership of nearly 75,000. A minor case of 
recent amalgamation is that of the small but old-established London 
Perseverance Society of Carpenters and Joiners, with the great Amalga- 
mated Society of these trades. 


MEANWHILE, the inadequacy of protective organisation as a remedy 
for industrial difficulties is constantly receiving fresh recognition, and it 
perhaps lies hidden in what appear to be the chief impressions left in 
the minds of the trade union members of Mr. Mosely'’s commission, 
as the result of their recent visit to the United States. Uppermost in 
the minds of most of them seems to be, not views on the strength 
or weakness of the labour organisations of the States, but on the 
marked industrial efficiency which they found there; on the readiness 
of American working-men to use and to adapt machinery; and on the 
widespread spirit of industrial receptivity by which wage-earners in 
the States appeared to be guided. 


But the spirit in which work is done is perhaps as important, even 
on purely economic grounds, as the measure of industrial and technical 
efficiency and adaptability, and the leader of the commission of inquiry 
himself recognised this when he wrote in his preface to the volume of 
reports prepared by the men that ‘of course the true solution of the 
whole problem is profit-sharing in some shape or form, and it is 
towards this goal that I feel both masters and men alike should turn 
their eyes. . . . Capital and labour are partners and they must work 
as such.” Mr. Carnegie has been speaking in much the same strain, 
in the light of his own experience and success, and Sir George Livesey, 
one of the most practical champions of the organised co-operation of 
capital and labour, has been also renewing his powerful plea in its 
favour. According to him “the first and chief difficulty is that 
employers generally do not see its importance, and are not therefore 
disposed to take it up, and to give the necessary time and attention to 
secure sucess,” and there is much truth in the charge, although, as 
none know better than Sir George Livesey himself, the attitude of 
working-men has not infrequently been far from helpful. Both sides 
have to learn, and, apparently, on both sides the lesson is slowly going 
home. 
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In one conspicuous corner, however,—at Bethesda—a dead-lock 
continues. Here, no phase of the new spirit, whatever form it takes, 
receives willing recognition, but, crude though the elements of the 
conflict seem to be, it has still to be remembered that the principles 
to which on his side Lord Penrhyn so tenaciously adheres, doubtless 
present themselves to him as being as fundamentally important as 
those for which a large section of his late workmen are still contending. 


CERTAIN broad contrasted features of the situation are clear to all 
observers. On the one side, the owner, able, so far as freedom from 
financial pressure is concerned, to take practically a free hand, and 
controlling a source of wealth which is essentially one of nature’s giving. 
Neither science, nor much machinery or plant are required, and thus, 
in comparison with most productive industries, not much capital. A 
market, moreover, for his products is easily obtainable, and the 
function of the employer, apart from the creation of adequate means 
of distribution, becomes in this case mainly one of the direction of 
labour. On the other side was seen a body of nearly 3,000 men, 
rooted to the district, without financial reserve, and dependent, in 
every sense of the word, upon the employment provided by these 
quarries for their livelihood. The simplicity of the industrial task 
and the strength of the economic position of Lord Penrhyn, when 
contrasted with the economic weakness of that of the men, have 
excited a wide-spread sympathy with the latter, and if Lord 
Penrhyn had been grasping and vindictive as well as determined, it is 
not improbable that this sympathy would have been far more universal 
than it has been. But, even so, it is doubtful whether it would have 
been any more effective. As things are, although ultimately questions 
of profit and loss are concerned, it is recognised that the action of 
Lord Penrhyn has been guided by a much wider range of considera- 
tions. 


He considers that the representative privileges of the men have 
been abused in the past, both as regards the management and as 
regards the non-unionist section of the men themselves; he knows 
that a certain number of cases of actual disorder and assault have 
occurred ; and he has decided that, so far as internal management can 
effect it, a strict limit shall be imposed upon the organised combina- 
tion of the men. Thus, in this, the third year of the last phases of a 
struggle which is really of much older standing, the main issue of the 
dispute is as to what representative privileges of the men shall be 
recognised. The question is not whether or no they shall be allowed 
to combine—no one can hinder them in that—but as to the ways in 
which, in its bearing upon the actual management of the quarries day 
by day, they shall be able to make their trade union effective. Mean- 
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while, 1,000 men are again working at the quarries, 500 of whom are 
new ; some 900 of the old hands have found permanent work elsewhere ; 
some 1,800 still wish to return, and the unhappy struggle continues. 





In the endeavours to bring pressure upon the Board of Trade, attempts 
have been made to bring this dispute into the political arena, but only 
with momentary success. It may be noted that if the Board of Trade 
had instituted the inquiry that they have been condemned for not mak- 
ing, or if they had appointed the conciliator, as was within their power, 
there is no reason to conclude that the position of Lord Penrhyn would 
have been altered in the very least. The report would, in justice, have 
had to give the whole facts of the case, and these are not such as simply 
strengthen a single side; and as regards the conciliator, who would 
probably have been unable to have had any dealings with Lord 
Penrhyn, it is unlikely that he would have succeeded in a task in 
which Sir Edward Clark has failed. Proposals of compulsory inter- 
ference, as of purchase, or of management by appointed official 
trustees, are equally beside the mark, involving not only a lack of social 
perspective but of a sense of justice. The contest will, however, itis to 
be feared, strengthen the hands of those who advocate a measure of com- 
pulsory arbitration, although it is to be noted that to this many of the 
strongest critics of Lord Penrhyn are themselves opposed. 


As this is not a political question, so is it not an industrial one 
in the ordinary sense of the word, for although questions of condi- 
tions of employment are involved, they are in the far background. 
It is not claimed, for instance, that if the men went back on Lard 
Penrhyn’s terms they would earn less or work for fewer hours, or risk 
either of these things, any more than if their own terms were 
granted. In another sense, however, the question is an industria! 
one, for many have come to feel that a great question of principle is 
involved and that certain rights of labour are being attacked. This 
is a very doubtful point, but, so far as the quarrymen themselves are 
concerned, it is not too much to say that the chief responsibility for 
the continuance of the dispute rests on an outside public, whose advice 
and financial assistance has induced the rank and file of the men to 
hold out for advantages that are for them, under the circumstances, 
very largely fictitious. If, for instance, the full powers of delegacy 
that are being asked for had been granted, this step would have been 
only taken unwillingly, and might thus have permanently introduced 
into the management just those impersonal and rigid relations that 
it is the best policy of the moment to avoid. No trade union official 
can work effectively, if friction accompanies all his dealings with the 
employer or his agents. Loss of power inevitably follows. Combina- 
tion among the quarrymen is probably desirable, but it is well for them 
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to remember that men can lose as well as gain by the exercise of 
organised force. Lord Penrhyn, a benevolent autocrat, is out of touch, 
not only with the worst, but also with the best spirit of trade unionism, 
and this is a matter for regret. But it is a fact that has to be 
accepted, and it is one that makes it doubtful whether the normal 
advantages of even the best type of trade unionism could have followed 
whatever concessions in form might have been made to the men. 





Anp, after all, the Trade Union is not an end in itself. It is, 
although in many fields invaluable, not even representative of the 
best in industrial relationships, and its scope appears to be much 
more limited than many of its supporters imagine. Thus, from 
various reasons, those who fight for it are in constant danger of mis- 
taking the non-essential for the essential—the machinery of industrial 
organisation for the pulsation of a healthy, effective and vigorous 
industrial life, of which the vital breath is not potential conflict, but 
co-operation. If in that spirit both sides could yield, the real and 
lasting solution of this dispute would be found, and perhaps in that 
spirit alone. ERNEstT AVEs. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


THE duty on corn which was imposed by the Budget of 1902 is 
removed by the Budget of 1903. If there was joy in some quarters 
over this act of seeming repentance, the satisfaction was short- 
lived. For the duty on corn was apprehended chiefly as a step towards 
preferential tariffs; and this thick end of the wedge is now being 
driven in. On May 15, addressing his constituents at Birmingham, 
Mr. Chamberlain, after a splendid preface on the duties of Empire, 
said that every advance which the Colonies make to us should be 
reciprocated. He went on to refer to the conference of all the Colonies 
in South Africa, which recently recommended that the different 
Legislatures should give the Mother-country a preference of 25 per 
cent. on all dutiable goods. He also referred to the similar views 
expressed by the Prime Ministers of Australia and New Zealand 
at the Colonial Conference of last year. Speaking in the House 
of Commons on May 28, Mr. Chamberlain made his meaning 
clearer. ‘‘We must give a preference,” he said, “either on raw 
material or on food or both.” The first alternative, it would seem, 
presents difficulties, and accordingly, ‘‘if you are to give a preference 
to the Colonies . . . you must put a tax on food.” It was suggested 
that a consequent increase of income for the working man might 
more than compensate for the increased cost of living. There is con- 
templated not only preference in favour of the Colonies, but also 
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retaliation in their defence against foreigners. or instance, we 
might threaten to impose duties on German products, Germany having 
placed an additional duty on Canadian goods. 


WirtH respect to preferential arrangements, our readers may be 
referred to Professor Bastable’s article on an Imperial Zollverein with 
Preferential Tariffs in a recent number of the Economic Journat (xii. 
507). The design and working of the preferential tariff given by 
Canada to the Mother-country are considered in an earlier number 
(x. 540) by Professor J. Davidson of New Brunswick. Some of the 
statistics relative to the question are referred to in a review of Mr. 
Chiozza’s British Trade and the Zollverein (xii. 401). As to the uses 
of adverse tariffs, reference may be made to the tariff war between 
France and Switzerland as described by our French correspondent in the 
third number of the Economic Journau. The subject is also adverted 
to by our Swiss correspondent, Professor Oncken (vi. 308). The latest 
incidents in the Russo-German tariff war were described by Mr. Dawson 
in our last issue. These instances are not very encouraging. But 
doubtless, they are not parallel to the case before us. In other tariff wars, 
retaliatory duties have been imposed by Governments who approved of 
restraints upon importation as being protective. Our Government 
would, of course, be free from any arriére-pensée in favour of protection. 
They would act entirely in the spirit of Adam Smith when he admitted 
that ‘‘ there may be good policy in retaliations of this kind, when there 
is a probability that they will procure the repeal of the high duties or 
prohibitions complained of.” Apart from such a probability, an English 
Government will understand that it is ‘‘a bad method of compensating 
the injury done to certain classes of our people to do another injury 
ourselves, not only to those classes but to almost all the other classes 
of them.” 


THE stupendous strike of the anthracite coal miners in Pennsylvania 
—nearly 150,000 men idle during more than five months of the past 
year—has now been terminated by the report of the Commission which 
was appointed with the consent of both parties to make a binding 
award. The report is analysed on an earlier page (p. 265). The Com- 
mission have spared no pains in their endeavour ‘ to do exact justice 
as nearly as possible to all parties concerned” ; they have visited the 
mines, they have talked with the miners, they have ‘“ given attention 
to the economic, domestic, scholastic, and religious phases of their 
lives,’ they have examined more than 500 witnesses—the record of 
testimony alone, not to speak of other matter, making more than 
10,000 legal cap pages. The decision thus conscientiously arrived at 
and the steps by which it is reached afford a splendid illustration of 
the principles which govern agreements between industrial combina- 
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tions, in the absence of a direct appeal to competition. No principles 
will be available without a conciliatory temper in the disputants. The 
Commission well say that “if they could evoke and confirm a more 
genuine spirit of good will—a more conciliatory disposition in the 
operators and their employees in their relations toward one another—- 
they would do a better and a more lasting work than any which mere 
rulings, however wise or just, may accomplish. Fairness, forbearance, 
and good will are the prerequisite of peace and harmonious co-operation 
in all the social and economic relations of men.” 


Let us hope that the cultivation of such a temper in the business men 
of the future may be a result of encouraging economic studies at our 
residential universities, as Professor Marshall has persuasively pleaded 
(see Economic Journal, xii. 290, and xiii. 155). He reverts to the 
topic in the discussion which lately took place in the Cambridge Senate 
on the proposal to establish a Tripos in Economic and Political Science. 
‘Undergraduate sympathy here [Cambridge] has naturally a bias 
towards the weak; and the undergraduate, who had learned to look at 
social problems here, had been found to help the older and more ex- 
perienced employer by enabling him to enter into the employees’ point 
of view.” The proposal has been adopted at a Congregation held 
June 6th. 


OXFORD, as we mentioned in a former number (xii. 290) has been 
moving concurrently with Cambridge. Early in 1902, Mr. L. L. 
Price launched his effective open letter to the Vice-Chancellor set- 
ting forth the importance of economic studies and their claim to an 
ampler space among the curricula of the University. The movement 
thus initiated has now resulted in the promulgation of a statute of 
which the preamble declares that ‘it is expedient to institute a Com- 
mittee for the organisation of the advanced study of Economics, and 
to establish Diplomas in Economics, to be granted after examination.” 
The Committee are to have power to make arrangements for lectures 
and courses of instruction to be given within the University on 
Economics, and to make regulations for the admission to the Ex- 
amination in Economics of Candidates who shall have pursued an 
approved course of study. The course of study and the sub- 
sequent examination are to be open not only to members of the 
University, but to other persons who have shown that they have 
received a good general education. The expenses of providing in- 
struction, and all other expenses incurred by the Committee, are to 
be ‘defrayed out of payments made by or on behalf of Students or 
from funds otherwise provided, and shall not be defrayed out of 
University Funds,” 
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WirH respect to the last clause, it is well observed by the Times 
in a leading article on the study of economics at the Universities 
[June 4], ‘‘ Perhaps the Rhodes Trustees will discover that they have 
the power to come to the rescue. Perhaps some enlightened millionaire 
will find the bare minimum of working expenses—-say £200 to £300 a 
year.” A provision on this scale would cover the pay of three examiners 
and the salary of at least one lecturer on Economic History. 


A Royat Commission has been appointed to inquire into the con- 
ditions affecting the importation of food and raw material into the 
United Kingdom in time of war, and cognate matters. Among the 
members of the Royal Commission we recognise several members of 
the Royal Economic Society, Sir Alfred Bateman, Mr. A. S. Harvey 
our treasurer, and Mr. Henry Cunynghame, who in the second volume 
of the Economic Journat has investigated the difficult relations 
between long- and short-period curves of supply and demand. 


A Royat Commission has been appointed to inquire into the subject 
of trade disputes and trade combinations and as to the law affecting 
them, and to report on the law applicable to the same and the effect of 
any modifications thereof. The Commissioners are the Right Hon, 
A. Graham Murray, M.P. (Chairman), Sir William Lewis, Bart., 
Sir Godfrey Lushington, Mr. Arthur Cohen, K.C., and Mr. Sidney 
Webb. 


Tue British Association will meet this year at Southport, on Sep- 
tember 9th. The President of Section F, devoted to Economic Science 
and Statistics, is Mr. E. W. Brabrook, C.B.; Mr. A. L. Bowley is 
Recorder; the other Secretaries are Dr. Ginsberg, Professor S. J. 
Chapman, and Mr. G, Lloyd. It is proposed to devote one day to 
a consideration of the income of the United Kingdom. Sir Robert 
Giffen will open the discussion. 


Proressor AcHILLE Loria, Correspondent of the Royal Economic 
Society for Italy, has been appointed to the chair of Political Economy 
at Turin, vacant by the death of the lamented Cognetti de Martiis. 
Before entering on his new duties he has been summoned by the 
Minister of Education to Rome to give there a course of lectures at the 
Diplomatic School. 
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Tue subject of the Jevons’ Memorial Lecture lately given by 
Mr. Pigou at University College, London, was Association of Employers 
and Employed, Arbitration and Conciliation, the bearing of general 
economic theory on the solution of wage disputes, the problem of 
compulsory reference to Arbitration and of compulsory awards. The 
legislation and experience of New Zealand and New South Wales are 
among the interesting topics which were discussed in the course of 
eight lectures which we hope will be published. 


Just as we are going to press we observe in a letter from the 
Colonial Secretary, published in the Times of June 8th, a more explicit 
repetition of the suggestion that the loss caused to the working classes 
by a tax on food will be more than compensated by a rise in wages. 
The particular issue thus raised appears to call for comment here. 
Many other questions involved by the proposal of preferential tariffs 
belong to politics or sentiment, as to which it is not to be expected 
that all readers of the Economic Journat should think or feel 
together. But the suggestion that the very small extra scope for 
our goods, which preferential tariffs could obtain for us in Colonial 
markets, would raise the money wages of our working classes by 
an amount more than equivalent to that which the taxes on food 
from foreign countries would take from them belongs, not to politics 
or sentiment, but to economic science; and we have no doubt that the 
large majority of readers of this Journal will concur in thinking that 
the suggestion is without good foundation. 
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Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 
March, 1903. 


( he Finance vf Federal Government for the United Kingdom. Hon. T. 
A. Brassey. A Census of the Empire. J. A. Barnes. Price of 
Commodities ix 1902. A. SaverBeck. [The index number based on 
forty-five commodities which touched the minimum 61 in 1896 and 
rose again to 75 in 1900 continues to show decline from that 
| maximum, being 70 for 1901, 69 for 1902. This decline is 
maintained when the author after his wont substitutes for the simple 
arithmetic mean, two species of weighted averages, as to which see 
Journal of the Statistical Society, 1886, pp. 613—619.] Rupee 
Prices in India 1898—1901. Frep J. Arkinson. [A sequel of the 
author’s paper in the Society’s Journal for 1898 seems to show that 
the ‘‘level of normality’ at present is nearer to the average for 
1889—1895=119 than to that of 1868-—-76=100. Follows an 
estimate of the rupee circulation. ] 





The Economic Review. 
April, 1903. 


Rural England. UL. R. PHenrs. [A review of Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
new book emphasising the evidence in favour of small holdings. ] 
The Later Economics of Emile Zola. H. Buunt. [Is Zola’s 
gospel in substance, as in form, still fiction’ ?] The Moral Prin- 
? ciples of Compensation in Temperance Reform. F. S. WESTERN. 
The Present Position of the New Trades Combination Movement. 
E. J. Smrrn. [The fact that the Bedstead Association lasted so 
long proves that there must have been something in the system. ] 
The Fiscal Policy of the Future. Water F. Forp. 


The Nineteenth Century. 
March, 1903. 


The Success of American Manufactures. J. F, Fraser. The Effect of 
the Corn Laws. Sir Guttrorpv Moteswortn. [A reply to Mr. 
Harold Cox.}] The Horrible Jumble of the Irish Land Laws. 
Srr A. MILuER. 
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May. 
What is the Advantage of Foreign Trade? Lkronarpd CouRTNEY. 
g g 
[A correction of certain exaggerations in Mr. J. A. Hobson’s 
polemic against imperialism. ] 


The Contemporary Review. 


March, 1903. 


The Labourer and the Law. Right Hon. R. B. Hatpane. [In view of 
the ‘‘muddled condition ” of the law respecting Trade Union, let 
a small commission of experts reprint what is and what ought 
to be legal.] The South African Labour Question. E. JEROME 
Dyer. |The Moplars of Southern India, physically, morally and 
socially superior to African, Chinese, or other coloured labour, 
should be employed as miners and on the fields of South Africa.] 


April. 


The Native Labour Question in South Africa. A. F. Fox, J. 
Macpone.u, H. E. SEEBoHM. 

Rejecting both Mr. Kidd’s proposal to displace the native population 
and schemes for introducing English Navvies, Indian Coolies, or China- 
men, the writers, referring to the Report for 1901 (in the last Cape Colony 
Blue Book on native affairs), hope for the education of the native ; 
they deprecate taxing him to compel him to work in the mines. 
Prosperity does not consist in paying huge dividends to European 
shareholders, and in supporting a large population at the mines on 
tinned meats and imported foodstuffs. The real hope of South Africa 
lies in stimulating the cultivators of the soil. 


The Case for Municipal: Trading. 1. Roserr Donan, 


May. 


The Case for Municipal Trading. II. Ronert Donaup. The Trade 
of the Great Nations. [A statistical comparison is employed to 
prove that ‘‘ England’s proud position of premier trading nation” 
is not in jeopardy. | 





Fortnightly Review. 
March, 1903. 


The Chinese and the South African Labour Question. Sir Hiram 
Maxim. [The Chinese have been persecuted for their industrial 
virtues in America. In Africa they would not only increase the 
output of the rich gold mines, but also work the poorer mines and 
cultivate small farms.] Free Trade and its Critics. A. C. Picov. 
|The fallacy of Protectionist arguments which have figured in the 
periodicals is exposed; the true theory is stated simply; and 
colonial preference is shown to be inexpedient.] 
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May. 


Children as Wage-earners. Nertriz ADLER. 


The National Review. 


March, 1903. 


A Final Irish Land Measure. Lanptorp. [As each quindecennial 
term approaches its end, the tenant ceases to pay ‘‘ attention to 
his farm.” The Irish tenant has not farmed his land to “the 
best advantage.” ‘The first principle then, upon which any New 
Land Bill should be based is the conversion of judicial rents into 
perpetuities.”] The Sugar Convention. R. J. Boyp. [A reply 

to The Right Hon. Matthew Ridley by the Managing Director of 
J. Keiller and Sons, ] 


April. 


The Labour Question in the Transvaal. F. DrummMonp CHAPLIN. 
[Native labour being unequal to the requirements of the Rand the 
importation of Asiatic labour is recommended.}] A Railway 
Monopoly at Work. F. Stoprorp. 


May. 


Free Trade and its Defenders. Sin V. Cammuarp. [A reply to Mr. 
Pigou. | 


In the Journal of the Society of Arts, March 27th, Mr. J. Barr 
Robertson pronounces a favourable verdict on the Currency Policy of 
India. It has secured stability in the value of money. It has tended 
to maintain the economic position of the Indian agriculturist, labourer, 
manufacturer, and trader. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 
February, 1903. 
A Study in the Science of Welfare. FREDERICH KELLOGG BuuE. 

With “fundamental terms and concepts” derived from ‘ the 
related biological sciences” this science ‘ provides a rehabilitation of 
economic science along the lines of modern evolutionary thought.” Eg. 
‘*the commensurability of effort and reward is found in the metabolism of 
organic life.” 

‘*‘In any act of conduct of any organism the utility of the time spent in the 
act depends upon katabolism and environment.” 

“In estimating the utility of time the katabolism, or pain, is subtracted 
from the anabolism, or pleasure.” 


U 2 
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Branch Banking in the United Siates. O. M. W. Spracue. é 
Branch banking has, in general, the advantages of able manage- 
ment, wide area of risks, great effectiveness of reserves; yet may be 
unsuited to the present condition of the United States. The probable é 
effect of its prevalence there would be that rates for loans on the best E 
security would be reduced, but that many borrowers would fail to get 
accommodation at all. 
The Residual Claimant Theory of Distribution. J. H. Honuanper. 

Rent, interest, wages, and entrepreneur's profit have been each, in 
its turn, represented as a residual. When rent is described by Turgot 
as a surplus over wages and gross profit, while interest is defined in 
terms of rent, ‘‘the resultant equations are indeterminate.” The 
classical political economy made no attempt to attain any independent 
law of gross profit or interest, that had recourse to the ‘‘ easy device 
of a residual.” Walker’s theory of distribution was a reaction from 
the wage-fund theory belied by the circumstances of American in- 
dustry. Professor Clark’s doctrine that ‘ entrepreneurs’ profit and 
residual income are synonymous terms,” also marks progress. But 
“the use of the residual principle in lieu of an independent or co-ordin- 
ate theory in determining the share of the entrepreneur as such seems 
regrettable.” ‘The same law of distribution—marginal productivity 
—which prevails with respect to the other claimants is applicable in 
the case of the entrepreneur as such.” 

Occupations in their Relation to the Tariff. EK. ArKtnson, 

Out of some 29,000,000 persons occupied for gain in the United 
States, there are (1) above 26,000,000 persons who cannot be subjected 
to foreign competition, yet suffer by the enhancement of prices due to 
protection ; (2) nearly 2,400,000 persons not subject to foreign com- ' 
petition whose industry would be promoted by the abatement of duties 
on materials of foreign origin; while (3) the persons occupied on arts 
which would require readjustment if all duties were suddenly removed 
number only 600,000. 

The Later History of the Standard Oil Company. G. H. MonracueE. 

A sequel to an article in the Quarterly Journal, Feb. 1902. 

“The vexed question of the effect of the Standard Oil Combination 
on the price of refined oil will probably never be settled.” 


Professor Bullock’s article on the “ variation of productive prices ”’ 
in the Quarterly Journal of December, 1902, has evoked two comments 
in the present number. Professor Mixter distinguishes two opposed 
forces, economic resistance, and invention or creative advance. The 
classic writers erred in overrating resistance in agriculture, underrat- 
ing it in industries other than the extractive. Professor Carver thus 
expresses Professor Bullocks’ statement : 


Acres of Units of Units of Units of 
land. labour. capital. product. 
If X with Y with Z_ will produce 


then X with aY with aZ_ will produce more than P, but 
less than aP (a being positive and greater than 1). 

This formula may be extended by substituting for ‘‘ X with aY with 

aZ’’ in the above formula, either of the following: 


aX with aY with Z 
aX with Y with aZ. 
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Moreover, if we take account of a fourth factor, management, of 
which the quantity is, say M, there results the following formula : 


If X with Y with Z with M will produce P 
then aX with aY with aZ with M will produce more than P, but 
less than aP. 


Provided that the limit which separates decreasing from increas- 
ing returns has been passed. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 
March, 1903. 


Federal Control of Trusts. Auton D. Apams. Value in Taxation. 
V. Rosewater. [Various criteria of value, sale, offer, cost of 
production, cost of reproduction, capitalisation are examined. | 


The Growth of Federal Expenditures. Cuas. Buttock. The growth 
of national expenditure is largely due to war. Out of $29°80 paid 
in taxes by every family of five persons, $8°75 only was needed for 
civil expenditures. It is doubtful whether wealth is increasing in 
proportion to expenditure. 


State Arbitration in Australasia. H. W. Maorosty. 
A summary of Australian legislation, which “ conclusively proves 
that the legal regulation of the conditions of labour is possible.” It 
can no longer be disposed of by a priori arguments based on book- 
theory. 


The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 


Population in the Twelfth Census. Joun Cummines. Colonial Policy 
and the Tarif. BR. F. Hoxtr. German-American ‘ most favoured- 
nation” relations. G. M. Fisk. Effects of the Granger Acts. 
Cuarutes R. Derrick. [Referring to the judgment expressed in 
President Hadley’s Railroad Transportation on the Granger system 
of regulation. | 


The Yale Review (Newhaven). 


February, 1903. 


The Poverty of an English Town. Davin L. Green. [A criticism of 
Mr. Rowntree’s statistics, ‘‘discounting the more sensational 
conclusions.”] The Centralization of Bank Note Issues in Sweden. 
A. W. Fuux. Industrial Bonds. Lyman S. Sprrzer. [A study of 
a security which is likely to be as important as the railway bond. | 
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Journal des Economistes (Paris). 


March, 1903. 


Le Monopole de Valcool. M. Yves Guyot. Lodolphe de Delbruck 
(1817—1902). A. Rarronnovicu. Mouvement scientifique et in- 
dustriel. D. Beturr. Revue de lacadémie des sciences morales et 
politiques. J. LeFort. 


April. 


Etalon d'or et étalon d'argent. G.pE Moutnart. The depreciation of 
gold is anticipated. 


Les pourparlers monétaires entre les Etats-Unis, le Mexique et la Chine. 
[A translation of proposals made by Mexico and China for a fixed 
ratio between gold and silver. | 


Le mouvement financier et commercial. M. ZABLer. 
May, 1903. 


Le centenaire d’ Edgar Quinet et les cultivateurs danois. Ti. MARTINEAU. 
Y 
A propos d'un almanach. EK. Macquart. Le mouvement agricole. 
L. GranpEAu. Revue des principales publications économiques en 
langue frangaise. Rovuxen. Les manifestations nouvelles du muni- 
cipalisme. D. Bruiser. La viticulture dans le midi.. Q. 
Bonnaup. L’accroissement du loisir. Fr. Passy. 


Revue d’ Economie Politique (Paris). 
February, 1903. 


Dépopulation et législateurs, KR. Gonnarp. L’évolution du régime des 
salaires et Vagriculture moderne. J. Hir1er. La notion de Uétat. 
Maurice Hers. 


March. 


Essai d'une étude analytique et synthétique de lentreprise. Mauricr 
Ansiaux. Le mercantilisme des pays neufs et la crise des in- 
dustries russes. Li. Decuesne. Les coopératives. H. Haven. 
La réglementation du contrat de travail en Belgique. TE. Carnuevux. 


April. 


L’alcool et son cartell en Allemagne. A. Soucnon. Une nouvelle loi de 
la population. Dr. FRANZ OPPENHEIMER. [A reply to the article of 
Prof. J. Wolf in the Revue for 1902.} Les Coopératives Hollandaises. 
H. Hayem. 

May. 


La hausse des Salaires. Cuas. Gipk. An extract from the General 
Report on the International Exhibition of 1900, showing the 
course of money wages in France during the nineteenth century ; 

compared with the cost of living ascertained by family budgets. 
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The gain of salary over necessary expenses ever since 1840 is 
qualified by many reservations in the workman’s lot. 


Banques de dépdt et banques de spéculation. . . . D’Aprés Adolf Weber. 
RapHakiL G. Levy. La décadence de Vindustrie liniére et la 
concurrence victoricuse de l’industrie cotonniére. A. AFTALION. 





In the Heonomiste of March 21, M. Leroy Beaulieu moralises on 
The Accentuation of Protectionism in Europe apropos of the referendum 
by which, in Switzerland, nearly three-fifths of the popular vote were 
given in favour of the New Customs Tariff which doubles or triples 
the duties of the general tariff as it had been, and multiplies by five or 
six times the conventional tariff. “It is thus that the democracy 
which is the oldest, freest, and best educated in Europe comprehends 
the general interest and international relations.” 


In the issue of May 23, M. de Foville compares the real property 
(richesse immobiliére) of London and Paris as shown by the London 
Seventh Quinquennial Valuation and the Livre foncier de Paris. In 
London there are seven persons to a house; in Paris more than 
thirty. In London the rateable value per inhabitant is 265 franes ; 
in Paris 325. The capital value of the real property of Paris is 
nearly equal to that of London, though the area and the population 
are so much smaller. No great matter for congratulation to live in a 
dearer city. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationaloekonomie (Jena). 


February, 1903. 

Zur Entwickelungsgeschichte der Kapitalzinses. J. KuniscHer. Studien 

zur Fleischtewerung, 1902. Junius WoLrF. 
March. 

Zur Entwickelungsgeschichte der Kapitalzinses. J. KutiscHer. Die 
Zucherfrage in den Parlamenten Europas. J. BARON D’AULNIS DE 
Bovurouitn. Die Besteuerung des unverdienten Wertzuwachses 
von Grund und Boden (Konjunkturgewinnsteuer). F. Passt. 

April. 

Die Krisis der englischen Arbeiterbewegung. G. Bropnitz. Hin Beitrag 

zur Psychologie des amerikanischen Arbeiters. E, Pistor. 


Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung (Berlin). 
Band XVIII. Heft 1 & 2 (1903). 


Among several articles may be noticed the statistics of Occupation 
and Wealth in Germany by Dr. W. Sombart; and Back to the 
Land by Dr. Emil Vandervelde. 
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Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 


February. 


Dell’ indice Unico. F. Couertt. 

Referring to Prof. Pantaleoni’s article on Sémiologie économique in 
the Revue d’ Economie Politique for October, 1892, the writer maintains 
the Unique index of which instances are presented by Sir Rawson 
Rawson’s Commercial barometer (formed by the value of an average 
ton) and the totalising index employed by Prof. Benoni. 


Sul Contratto daffitto ‘a sentennale.” A. BRuTTinti. 
A proposito del Manimo di ophelimitad. V. Pareto. 


March. 


Dell’ indice Unico. F. Conerti. [Continued from preceding num- 
ber.] Sul Contratto d’affitto ‘a sentennale.” A, Brurrini [also 
continued. | 


Osservazioni sui sindacati et Sulle Leghe. M. PaNnTaEont. 

Referring to Prof. Menzel’s treatise on “ Kartells.” Prof. Panta- 
leoni does not admit that these organisations are qualified Monopolies. 
Modern Syndicates are a means for giving undertakings the most suit- 
able dimensions, they create a strong bond of cohesion between the 
members of an “‘ economic complex.” 

April. 

Ii valore practico delle dottrine economiche. G. VALENTI. [An inaugural 
lecture pronounced by the successor of Professor Loria.] Un 
nuovo trattato d’Economia Matematica. P. Bontnsenat. [A critique 
of Prof. Laurent’s new work on Mathematical economics with 
special reference to the doctrine of Professors Walras and Pareto. 
The author is represented as not sound on “ ophelimity” and the 
‘« indifference curve.”’] 


In La Riforma Soziale (Turin) for March, Dr. L. Einaudi institutes 
an analogy between economic equilibrium and statistical stability ; 
taking as an illustration the price of nitrate of soda which, as shown 
by Graziadei, varies with the quantity of output which varies accord- 
ing as a régime of syndicate or free competition prevails. 





The Russian Journal, National Economy, is now from the present 
year to appear once in two months instead of, as hitherto, ten times a 
year. The January number (1903) runs to 246 pages as against 198 
last year. The number has the usual variety of articles, Russian 
finance and rural economy taking the chief place. The third article is 
a translation of Mr. E. Bernstein’s attempts at reform in the system 
of industrial remuneration from the Archiv fiir soz. Gesetzgebung-wnd 
Statistik, xvii. 1902. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Booru (CHaruzs). Life and Labour of the People in London. 
Third Series: Religious Influences. London: Macmillan. 1902, 
Pp. 432. 

[The seventh volume forms a summary of the third series. ‘‘ That the great 
masses of the people remain apart from all forms of religious communion.” } 


BrapsHaw (F.). Self Government in Canada and How it was 
Achieved. The Story of Lord Durham’s Report. London: P. 8, King. 
1903. Pp. 414. 


Branrorp (Victor V.). Accountancy in its Relation to the 
Economic Theory of Value. (Reprinted from the Encyclopedia of 
Accounting). Edinburgh: 1903. 

[An interesting attempt to bring the advanced theory of value into connexion 
with the facts of business. The aim of factory account-keeping is to ascertain 
what proportion of value in the finished products turned out by the factory has been 
contributed by the respective agents. ] 

Cox (Haroup) and Wixuiams (E.). Free Trade and Protection 
(Sell’s Commercial Intelligence Series). London: Commercial In- 
telligence Publishing Co. 1903. 

[A controversy between the Secretary of the Cobden Club and the author of 
Made in Germany.] 


Hurtrensacu (A.). The Silver Standard and the Straits Currency 
Question. Singapore: Fraser. 


Kerr (A. W.). History of Banking in Scotland. London: Black. 
1902. 8vo. Pp 348. 7s. 6d. 
[Second edition, revised and brought to date.] 


Kropotkin (P.). Mutual Aid: A Factor of Evolution. London: 
Heinemann. 1902. 8vo. Pp. 368. 7s. 6d. 


Mosely Industrial Commission to the United States of America 
Reports of the Delegates. Manchester: Co-operative Printing Society. 
Pp. 279. 

Old Age Pensions. A Collection of Short Papers. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1903. Pp. 247. 

[Issued by a committee of persons interested in the controversy respecting old- 


age pensions. Out of the 23 papers, 7 bear the initials C.S.L., 8 those of W.A.B.] 


PauGrave (R. H. Ines). Bank Rate and the Money Market. 
London: Murray. 1903. Pp. 237. 


PROTHEROE (H.). Commercial Geography of the British Empire. 
London: Nelson. 1902. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


RepDLICcH (JosEF) and Hirst (Francis W.). Local Government in 
r | s u ' 
ingland. Two vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 

(The German edition published two years ago by Professor Redlich has been 
translated and edited, abridged here and enlarged there. ] 
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RowntTREE (JosEPH) and SHERWELL (ARTHUR). Public Control of 
the Liquor Traffic, being a Series of Scandinavian Experiments in the 
light of Recent Science. London: Grant Richards. Pp. 296. 


Rowntree (B. Seesoum). The “Poverty Line.” London: H. 
Good. Pp. 30 


[A reply to Mrs. Bosanquet’s criticisms, cp. Economic JOURNAL xiii. p. 158.] 
Sims (G. R.). Living London. Vol. III. London: Cassell. 


VynneE (Nora) and Bruacksurn (HELEN). - Women under the 
Factory Act. London: Williams & Norgate. Pp. 205. i903. 


Apams (Brooxs). The New Empire. New York: Macmillan. 
12mo. Pp. 243. $1.50. 


American Economic Association. Papers and Proceedings of the 
Fifteenth Annual Meeting, Philadelphia (December, 1902). New York: 
Macmillan Co. London: Swan Sonnenschein. Pp. 298, 

[The collection includes the Presidential Address by Professor Seligman, in which 
he considers the circumstances which differentiate modern industrial society from 
its predecessors; The Dynamics of the Wages Question, by Professor J. B. Clark, 
estimating the effect of trusts and trade unions on the progress of wages ; Distribu- 
tion by a Law of Rent, by C. W. Macfarlane ; and Currency Problems in the Orient, 
by Professor J. Jenks. There are also papers and discussions on Trades Union 
Ideals. ] 

Dewey (Davip Ricu). Financial History of the United States. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1903. Pp. 530. 


Hamiuton (J. H.). Savings and Savings Institutions. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1902. 12mo. Pp. 436. 


Hosson (J. A.). Imperialism: A Study. New York: James Pott 
& Co. 1902. 8vo. Pp. 400. $2.75. 

[A powerful indictment of imperialism on economic and other grounds, An 
interesting analysis of the value of colonial and tropical trade.]} 


Merriam (C. Epwarp). A History of American Political Theories. 
New York: Macmillan Co. London: Macmillan & Co. 1903. Pp. 364. 


PatTEN (Simon N.). Heredity and Social Progress. New York: 
Macmillan Co. 1903. Pp. 214. 


Rawtes (Wim A.). Centralising Tendencies in the Administra- 
tion of Indiana (Columbia University Studies). New York: Columbia 
University Press. London: P. 8. King. Pp. 336. 

Rus (J. A.). The Battle with the Slum. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1902. 8vo. Pp. 465. $2. 

[A sequel to ‘*‘ How the Other Half Lives.’’] 

Watsu (Correa Moyuan). The Fundamental Problem in Monetary 
Science. New York: Macmillan Co. 1903. Pp. 383. 

Warp (Lester _F.). Pure Sociology: A Treatise on the Origin and 
Spontaneous Development of Society. New York: Macmillan Co. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1903. Pp. 607, 
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Woops (R. A.). Americans in Process. A Settlement Study by 
Residents and Associates of the South End House. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Miffles and Co. 1903. Pp. 383. 


Wricut (Carrott D.). Some Ethical Phases of the Labour Ques- 
tion. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 12mo. Pp. 207. $1. 


{Four popular addresses on the relation of religion to sociology, of political 
economy to the labour question, the factory system, and prison labour. } 


Doucet (Ropert). Les Conversions de Fonds d’Etat en France 
au XIX* Siécle, avec une Préface par André Liesse. Paris: A. Pedone 
and Guillaumin & Cie. 1903. Pp. IX and 170. 

[Insists on the primary influence exerted by the steady fall of the rate of 
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THE FISCAL ENQUIRY 


Ir would be a mistake to suppose that the commotion now 
raging round the fiscal system, destined probably to be continued 
for many a long day as well as result in more or less substantial 
modifications in it, is the work of the Colonial Secretary. The 
materials for the conflagration had been accumulating over a 
lengthy period, they were thoroughly saturated with inflammable 
matter, and Mr. Chamberlain seized the opportune moment to 
apply the torch; had he or somebody else not done so, there 
was always the risk of spontaneous combustion. 

It is as idle, therefore, to combat the movement on the plea 
that it is designed merely in the interests of an ambitious 
politician, as it is to further it as the sudden inspiration of a 
heaven-born statesman. The free trader and the protectionist 
alike must be willing to concede that there is something to be 
said on the other side; that, in short, a system by means of 
which Great Britain has attained its abounding prosperity and 
risen to the apex of industrial supremacy cannot suddenly have 
become entirely moribund, or that the other system under which 
at least two nations have risen to an eminence from which they 
are in a position seriously to threaten that supremacy can be 
altogether rotten. 

Yet how many of the combatants possess a fair, much less an 
open, mind? The only argument of many a keen advocate is 
that he knows what is best for his own pocket, and that is what 
he is going for. But does he? He is painfully aware that from 
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some cause or other his business has declined, or become barely 
profitable, but it does not follow that he is able to ascribe it to 
the right cause. A peculiarly lamentable case recently came 
under my personal notice. A once flourishing industry which 
had reclaimed a wide stretch of barren country and converted it 
from a wilderness into a populous region, as well as made for its 
proprietors a great fortune, is at present in course of liquidation, 
never again probably to be resuscitated. This has arisen from 
no lack of enterprise on the part of the owners, men still 
possessed of ample wealth who for years spent freely to keep 
abreast of modern competition. The glory has passed to other 
lands where a policy of high protection is rampant, and has been 
freely applied to this particular industry. 

On the surface what a lesson this conveys; little wonder that 
the parties interested inveighed bitterly against free trade and all 
its devices. Yet a little discussion soon revealed that natural 
causes played a far more important part in the decay than 
artificial ones, and that prosperity could only have been 
maintained had the countries enjoying the natural advantages 
refused to avail themselves of them, or a great measure of pro- 
tection afforded to countervail these advantages, which would 
have had to be levelled against at least one important British 
possession. The industry had flourished for two hundred years, 
and the resources on which it depended were exhausted. It is 
extremely doubtful if its successful rivals will survive fifty years ; 
no protection, however stringent, will save them from similar 
exhaustion, nor prevent the rise of fresh competitors. And, as 
my informant was candid enough to admit, a national fiscal policy 
cannot after all be framed tu conserve an exhausted individual 
industry, much of the fruit of which remains. The result derived 
from it has not been squandered, and the district affected has 
found salvation and retained much of its acquired prosperity by 
other means. Such instances are sure to be made the most of in 
the contest we have entered upon, and must be rigidly examined 
before acceptance. Amid some real hardship there will certainly 
be found a great deal of stupidity arising mainly from failure 
to recognise the altered conditions of the times, and against this 
the true remedy is individual and not national. 

This at once illustrates and emphasises the necessity of 
keeping the discussion as well as the enquiry on broad lines. 
There is one main road with many side tracks, and if excursions 
are made along each of the latter in turn, the end of the journey 
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will be long delayed, whereas in the interest of everybody 
it should be expedited as much as possible. 

The first important issue that must present itself is that of 
finance. The extension of the British tariff on anything like the 
scale suggested means a considerable addition to the national 
revenue, which happily just now is not wanted; the public 
mind is running rather in the direction of retrenchment. The 
great requirements of the war might, in the hands of a pro- 
tectionist Chancellor of the Exchequer, have resulted in the 
reversal of the fiscal system without the country having been 
aware of the fact, or, at any rate for the time, caring about it, 
but in Sir Michael Hicks-Beach it possessed one so indissolubly 
wedded to the doctrines of free trade, that he hesitated long over 
a halfpenny in the duty it was necessary to impose on flour to 
correspond with the corn tax. This at least ensures the question 
being settled to some extent on its merits and not by a mere side 
wind, though, for reasons already stated, it will be impossible to 
exclude as factors in the problem both passion and self-interest. 

Though fiscal change is more easily accomplished when the 
needs of the Exchequer demand consideration, it is quite possible 
to undertake it exclusively for its own sake. Thus, Gladstone, in 
the far-reaching reforms he accomplished which resulted ulti- 
mately in the destruction of the protectionist system in this 
country, so manipulated the arrangements, that increase and 
reduction in taxation were frequently concurrent, and any changes 
under present conditions would need to be effected on these lines. 
Still, « new tax may be less resented if accompanied by the 
abatement or abolition of an old one, than if imposed on an 
emergency, and Mr. Chamberlain clearly hopes to sugar-coat his 
pill with something of the sort. As the only responsible member 
of the party of reform, or perhaps one ought to say of reaction, 
who has yet declared himself in anything like definite language, 
his suggestions have to be carefully considered. So far they are 
two in number, and may be regarded either as rivals, or joint- 
sharers in his scheme. The first is, that the proceeds of the 
new taxes shall be applied to the definite institution of old age 
pensions; the second, that corresponding reductions be made in 
the duties on tea and other taxed articles, liquor being at first 
included, but promptly discarded in favour of tobacco, when the 
Colonial Secretary discovered he had made a serious error in 
tactics. Either demands a large sum to attain benefits worth 
considering; both together would require the most sweeping 
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revolution in the fiscal system that has ever been effected at one 
time, or for that matter over a lengthy series of years. 

Now as to their respective merits. Most people admit, in 
theory at least, the desirability of old age pensions, but question 
their practicability when it comes to ways and means. There 
can be no question that those who ultimately benefit should con- 
tribute something to the cost, and this must be either under a 
system of taxation or insurance. The former is the only one 
that concerns us at present, and if it is to take the form of a 
levy on corn or meat, it means that the great majority of the 
nation will be compelled to contribute to a fund from their cradles 
to their graves, from which neither they nor their descendants 
are destined to participate to the extent of a single farthing. 
Probably no method of taxation can be devised which would 
be free from this disadvantage, but that renders it all the 
more necessary that the source of the tax shall not tap the life 
blood of the people. Beer may be suggested as a suitable alter- 
native, inasmuch as it is, relatively to other alcoholic liquors, much 
undertaxed, and can stand a far higher rate than the existing 
one. The grievance then would be of a somewhat different 
nature, inasmuch as the largest contributors to the tax would 
be the least likely participants in its eventual distribution, but 
after all such a result would hardly press on the conscience of 
the nation as an act of injustice. 

In any event such a fund derived from taxation would need 
to be carefully ear-marked, and valued, and distributed on strict 
actuarial principles, if it is to remain free from the pauperising 
taint of poor relief. A similar fund was established in India 
many years ago for purposes of famine insurance. Everybody 
who has followed its subsequent history is aware of the fact that 
when deficits arose in the ordinary budgets, the surplus of this 
fund was applied by Indian finance ministers to meet them, and 
that consequently when the emergency arose the wherewithal to 
cope with it was practically non-existent. A tax imposed to 
institute old age pensions, and spent to maintain the army and 
navy, would be a farce, if not a fraud, and the people who paid 
it would almost be justified in becoming passive resisters. 

The more direct and immediate benefit, however, would 
accrue from relief of taxation in other directions. Tea and 
tobacco are heavily rated commodities of universal consumption, 
but cannot be ranked with bread, or even meat, as absolute 
necessaries of life. A man with only twopence in his pocket 
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would hardly spend it on tea in lieu of bread, though he might prefer 
beer to either. There are several reasons why both the tea and 
tobacco duties should be reduced to a more moderate level, but 
not at the cost of transference to the fundamental necessaries 
of life. In three cases out of four it may be a matter of indiffer- 
ence on which of the commodities named the tax is contributed, 
but in the fourth, the exaction on one instead of the other may 
turn the balance, if not exactly between life and death, at any 
rate between bare sustenance and semi-starvation, the gulf 
between them being sometimes a wide one when it comes to the 
maintenance of energy in the individual. And in a country 
where poverty and want are so prevalent as in Great Britain, 
the observance of these little niceties becomes a matter of the 
first national importance. 

There is, however, a third alternative, whispered on the 
house-top but not yet blazoned forth in the market-place. The 
strongest advocates of extension in the range of import duties 
entertain no idea of the application of the proceeds to the relief of 
indirect taxation in any form whatever. They see in it the 
means wherewith to reduce the heavy direct burden that presses 
upon them individually, and a duty on corn would be regarded as 
worthless that was not accompanied by some concession in the 
income tax. Such sentiments have even been expressed in hard, 
cold-blooded print, but word appears to have been passed round 
among the advocates to suppress them, for the time being at 
least. Imperial instinct, the Colonial tie, cheaper tobacco, 
and stronger tea may appeal to a certain class as a fair return 
for dearer food, but where is the working man who will consent 
to pay more for his children’s bread in order that his employer 
may pay less to the income tax ? 

That the income tax on anything like the existing basis can 
be long continued without open revolt is improbable, and some 
source of relief will have to be discovered. But the latest 
remission has already destroyed that equality between the two 
branches of taxation which it was the policy of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, no less than of his immediate predecessors in the 
same office, to maintain, and if the divergence is to be carried 
further, it must be at the expense of those who pay direct taxa- 
tion; that is, customs or excise duties will have to be levied on 
the luxuries they are accustomed to consume, and not on the 
necessaries upon which the class that pays little or no direct 
taxation is mainly dependent. 
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In the absence, then, of any pressing need for increased 
national revenue, it is most essential that definite and acceptable 
proposals should be forthcoming for the fair and impartial dis- 
tribution of fresh taxes before they are consented to, otherwise 
there will be an unseemly struggle for the plunder such as has 
more than once attached a stigma to fiscal legislation in the 
United States. Of course the easiest solution of the problem 
is not to impose any new taxes at all, but that is to put out 
of court the demand for consideration of a change in the 
existing fiscal system. Resistance to change is fully justified 
until an alternative is formulated; when that is forthcoming, 
the framers of it have a right to require that their proposals 
shall receive full and fair discussion and have judgment passed 
on the merits. But they cannot expect this until such alternative 
is actually presented. 

Nor will it do to assume that the much talked of enquiry will 
be conducted with the impartiality of a Royal Commission, and 
result in the issue of a report bearing some relation to the 
evidence tendered. In too many instances, on both sides, the 
verdict has been returned before the trial has been formally 
opened, with the added resolve that no revision will be sub- 
sequently entertained. The free trader stands for the maintenance 
of the existing fiscal system in its integrity; if he does take 
exception to any part of it, it is the sugar duty. The protectionist 
apparently takes a broader view, and usually professes an 
open mind. But not where his own individual interests are at 
stake. Protection for his own productions is beyond the range 
of argument; it is only where the productions of other people are 
concerned that he admits the possibility of doubt. 

Nowhere perhaps is this state of mind more distinctly per- 
ceptible than in the Midland district, of which Birmingham is 
the centre, and whence Mr. Chamberlain has drawn his inspira- 
tion. In the manufacturing areas of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
it is easy to draw the line between free trade and protection. 
Their almost entire dependence on outside sources for the raw 
material of their industries places the taxation of such material 
beyond consideration. The Lancashire cotton spinner, eager as 
he is—though no more so than any other patriotic British citizen 
—for the extension of the cultivation of raw cotton within 
the confines of the British Empire, laughs to scorn the bare 
suggestion of a tax on anything from foreign sources, which 
at present constitutes nearly the whole of what he uses. The 
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Yorkshire spinner or manufacturer imbued with protectionist 
ideas is on less solid ground, because his raw material is partly 
of home production. But he knows there is little risk attached 
to the imposition of a duty on wool of purely foreign growth, 
because British and Colonial wool together is produced far in 
excess of his requirements, and provided both remain untaxed, 
he is not likely to suffer. Protection to him, therefore, resolves 
itself into the very simple expedient of placing a duty on the 
import of such manufactured goods as compete with his own. 

The Midland industries are very differently situated, and so 
interlaced that any system of protection must be cumulative and 
eventually attain to fairly high proportions. The only thing 
likely to be admitted without direct challenge is iron ore, and 
even then the native producer will possess a grievance. But 
the owners of blast furnaces must be protected against the 
incursion of pig iron from Germany and the United States. 
How about Canada, where production is now stimulated by a sub- 
stantial bounty? If pig iron is thus enhanced in value, the next 
stage of manufacture must have the equivalent on its production, 
with something added for itself, until the higher branches of 
engineering are handicapped at the very outset by anything 
from 30 to 50 per cent. in the cost of materials against their 
foreign competitors. Protectionists would not then have long 
to complain about our supplying foreign countries with highly 
finished machinery to compete against the British manufacturer. 

Birmingham is also the centre of a number of so-called minor 
industries which have been particularly hard hit by modern de- 
velopment. A little investigation into the conditions under which 
some of them are carried on would open the eyes of people who 
often disinterestedly enough plead on their behalf. Located in 
narrow streets, not infrequently in tumble-down tenement houses 
the interiors of which have been knocked into some sort of shape 
to give the workmen room to turn round, the wonder is how 
industry under such circumstances can pay the barest wage of 
labour. Probably it often fails to do so, and the labourer who is 
at the same time his own master would be doing infinitely 
better for himself and adding more materially to the prosperity 
of his country were he to accept employment in some big con- 
cern not necessarily engaged in the particular branch to which 
he has been accustomed. In a district where there are so many 
trades, the mechanic who has not two or three at his finger ends 
runs serious risk of recurring periods of adversity. 
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There is only one man the average Midland manufacturer 
cannot tolerate at any price, and that is the consistent all round 
free trader. Question the advisability of a tax on food and he is 
sympathetic; suggest that raw material—and to him raw 
material usually includes anything he uses in his own particular 
industry—ought to be admitted free and he approaches the 
enthusiastic ; deny the necessity for affording a stiff measure of 
protection to whatever comes out of his own factory or work- 
shop, and he waxes indignant. Is it possible to reconcile so 
many conflicting interests ? The Colonial Secretary appears to 
think it is, but he made a serious miscalculation at the very com- 
mencement of his campaign. The beating of the big drum of Im- 
perialism meets with no response. The very phrase, preferential 
tariff, is rarely heard. The tariff is the thing, and the less 
preference there is about it for anyone except the individual 
directly benefited, the more popular it is likely to be. 

The cause of free trade will thus have to be defended, not 
against the sustained onslaught of the enemy in battle array, 
but from the guerilla warfare of divided, and often antagonistic, 
interests. Against a common foe they may momentarily unite, 
but his defeat would afford the signal for the outbreak of an 
internecine conflict which might result in the survival, not of 
the fittest, but of the one with the deepest pocket. That free 
trade will succumb is inconceivable, but it must equip itself with 
different weapons than some of the rusty arms used in recent 
years. The extravagance of not a few of its advocates has made 
it enemies in quarters where it should have nothing but friends, 
and raised many doubts as to the soundness of a policy or a 
principle that requires so much wild assertion in its defence. It 
must be remembered that free trade is now on the defensive, and 
not, as it was fifty years ago, the attacking force. It is useless to 
recall what existed before the repeal of the corn laws, when wages 
were half what they are to-day, and bread cost anything from 
two to six times as much. A return to such conditions under 
any conceivable system of modern protection is beyond the range 
of possibility ; a serious rise in the cost of food, from natural 
causes such as widespread failure of crops, might entail revolution, 
and no government dare invite it by imposing artificial ones. 
To appeal therefore to the imagination of the present generation 
on such grounds will prove about as effective as trying to 
influence modern legislation by events that occurred at the time 
of the Crusades. 
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Free trade must stand or fall on the strength of what it can 
accomplish for Great Britain to-day. And in this respect it has 
nothing to fear from the most searching investigation, nor from 
comparison with what protection has done for foreign countries. 
Only, reckless assertion must be met by ruthless exposure, and 
not by counter recklessness on the other side. When a policy 
of protection is advocated as protection pure and simple, it must 
be resisted to the uttermost, but a policy involving just taxation 
which may carry a certain amount of protection in its train, may 
not only be more tenderly regarded, but prove acceptable under 
carefully guarded conditions. More than one industry, notably 
those concerned in the manufacture of tobacco and cocoa, has 
been so conducted in this country without apparent loss or 
injury to the consumer, and there are others that might with 
comparative safety be placed in the same category. 

And, after all, the man who contributes largely to the National 
Exchequer ought to have some little say about the way in which 
he is to do so. If he prefers to pay part of the legitimate 
demand upon him through his wife’s milliner or dressmaker, or 
through some of the numerous ‘tradesmet who’ ‘susply his 
luxuries rather than his actual wants, instead'oi'm a ‘lump sum 
to the income tax collector, why »veveni him? «If may be’ true 
that a tax on wines, or cigars, or sliks, 1 more éasily transferable 
to bread and meat than one on incomes, but the consumers of the 
latter commodities are quite able to take care of themselves, unless 
they permit themselves to be deliberately hoodwinked. 

The real trouble lies in the difficulty of discriminating 
between protection as a distinct and separate policy and pyro- 
tection in conjunction with just taxation. Nor is it any use con- 
tending that justice is impossible where such a combination 
exists; there are too many proofs forthcoming to the contrary. 
Surely the free trader can afford to concede this much, and 
strengthen, not weaken, his position by doing so. Protection 
as carried out under modern conditions encompasses everything 
and everybody, which either destroys its value, or renders 
combination essential. There are nowhere to be found pro- 
tected and free trade industries running side by side. If the free 
trader believes that under such circumstances his own cannot 
continue to exist, his case is a weak one; if on the other hand 
he thinks they would triumph, he has nothing to fear from the 
experiment. After all the legitimate free trader believes in and 
upholds his principles, because he regards them as best for the 
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country as a whole, and were he convinced that protection would 
accomplish the same end more effectively he would in most 
instances become a convert. There is always the middle course, 
and it was never more advisable to follow than it is to-day, and 
that is to settle every fiscal issue on the basis of justice and 
expediency rather than as a matter of pure free trade or 
protection. The free trader is the last man who has anything to 


dread from the result. 
J. W. Root 








STATISTICAL METHODS AND THE FISCAL 
CONTROVERSY 


So many writers and speakers are making use of statistical 
arguments, in dealing with the current fiscal controversy, to 
support such inconsistent and confusing conclusions, that an 
analysis of the kinds of error involved and the suggestion of 
some rules of criticism will not be out of place. 

The most general fault is in the province of logic, not of 
statistics. A writer publishes a theory based on his own inter- 
pretation of history and political economy, and fits it with some 
partly relevant and incomplete figures ; then in a few days the 
theory is quoted as proved by the infallible test of statistics. But 
if the a priori proof is complete, statistics are not necessary to 
confirm it, though they may give a useful complementary quanti- 
tative measurement ; if it is incomplete, and therefore an appeal 
is made to facts, the statistics must be examined as strictly as if 
the whole burden of proof rested on them. The two methods 
are not of mutual assistance like two strings supporting a picture, 
but alternative as two bridges over a river. For example, if 
theory leaves the effect of a tax indeterminate, statistics which 
profess to show that a particular class has borne it must show 
that a significant change occurred, and logical methods must 
show that no complex of other causes could have produced the 
change, just as if the theory was non-existent, before the proof 
can be accepted. 

Economic theory often leaves the quantitative solution of a 
problem indeterminate, and statistics are often incomplete in 
cases where a practical question, depending on the true solution, 
must be decided. In such cases we must proceed by the imper- 
fect light afforded by partially accurate solutions of the various 
intermediate problems involved. Common or expert knowledge 
sometimes allows some of the theoretical or statistical alternatives 
to be ignored, or suggests a maximum allowance for error. Thus 
theory teaches that the balance between imports and exports 
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depends on several items; as regards some of these, statistics 
are available for the values of goods, common knowledge permits 
us to ignore the gold carried by travellers, expert opinion will 
give an estimate of the earnings of ships and so on, but in the 
end we have such an equation as :— 

Residue of excess of imports over exports = Interest sent to 
Great Britain + Capital invested in Great Britain — Interest sent 
abroad — Capital invested abroad. 

Neither theory nor existing statistics can apportion this 
residue. 

The sequel deals with common errors under six heads. 

A. Criticism of change in a fluctuating series.—The question 
before the nation is dynamical, not statical; we must therefore 
examine every estimate in relation to corresponding estimates for 
previous years, that is, we must deal with series. We cannot use 
series except for purely historical purposes unless we can make 
some such hypothesis as follows: the quantity measured is 
determined by a complex of partly independent causes, together 
tending to produce a definite total, which changes slowly as the 
acting causes change (thus the death-rate is the result of such a 
slowly changing complex) ; at the same time the separate deter- 
minants are continually varying, in any given year some may 
tend to produce an increase, some a decrease, and the resultant 
of these increments and decrements will be a quantity fluctuating 
year by year, the fluctuations being in general small compared with 
the whole: thus the death-rate, for any given place, undergoes 
frequent small fluctuations. The direction of a line representing 
the series graphically, when minor fluctuations are smoothed 
away, may be called its ‘‘ trend,’ and can be estimated optically. 
Many methods can be given for measuring the fluctuation; for 
the present purpose I suggest the average of the ratios of the 
deviations from the smoothed line to the total, year by year, 
without regard to sign, and this may be called the ‘‘ mean 
deviation.” 

Now series can very frequently be described by their ‘“‘ trend ”’ 
aud their ‘‘mean deviation ’’; if they cannot, it is not easy to 
use them to support any argument. The trend may be compared 
with the elliptic path of the earth, the ‘‘ mean deviation” with the 
mean of the perturbations produced by planetary attractions. 
When we are examining the effect of an assigned event, the 
statistical problem is to determine, (i.) whether the ‘“‘ trend’’ was 
disturbed at a particular date, or (1i.) whether 4 fluctuation took 
place so many times greater than the ‘‘ mean deviation ” that the 
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former complex of causes could not have produced it (a very 
difficult problem in probability), or (iii.) whether the ‘‘ mean de- 
viation ’’ was permanently changed. If one of these is answered 
in the affirmative, we have still the non-statistical question, 
Could any other event have produced this effect ? 

(i.) The smoothed line representing total value of British 
exports shows a change of direction about 1872, the upward 
movement ceasing soon after that date. 

Generally the fluctuations of foreign trade are such that it 
is impossible to assign any date as being that at which the 
determining causes changed their character. 

Sauerbeck’s index-numbers show a change in the trend of 
wholesale prices about 1873 and 1896. 

(ii.) The effect of ls. duty on wheat cannot be visible in the 
statistics of price, for the ‘‘ mean deviation ’’ in monthly averages 
is about ls. 6d. (1897-1901), in annual averages about 3s. 4d. 
(1817-1901). Its effect may be compared to the splash produced 
by a stone thrown into a choppy sea. Statistics would not show 
even a 5s. duty, for the changes in mean Annual Gazette prices 
from 1890 to 1900 were +5s., —6s. 9d., —3s.11d., —3s. 6d., +3d., 
+3s. 1d., +4s., +3s. 10d., —8s. 4d., +1s. 3d., —2d., each year 
being compared with the next following. 

Similarly, the course of prices cannot show the effect of the 
1s. export duty on coal. 

Total export figures suggest sudden disturbances in 1866 
and 1872. In the first case analysis shows the Cotton Famine 
as the cause; in the second, there were several interdependent 
causes. 

(i1.) The question whether dealings in futures have steadied 
prices is discussed by Mr. Hooker on this basis.!_ It is practically 
the only method by which the effect of the change of the area of 
supply in steadying price can be treated. 

From this analysis, it is clear that the cases where statistics 
can determine the effect of an event are rare, and in general the 
determination can only be made years after the event. 

B. The addition of unlike quantities.—In applying an estimate 
formed by the addition of several items to the measurement of 
any phenomenon, it must be considered whether all the constituent 
parts of the total are equally applicable: whether the sum is 
homogeneous for the purpose in question. We will take, for 
example, the quotient of Value of Imports + Value of Exports 


1 Stat. Soc. Journal, Dec. 1901. See also Report of Committee on Future 
Dealings, Brit. Assn., 1900. 
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+ Population, which is supposed to form an index of the trade 
prosperity of a nation. Now the values of imports and exports 
are not like quantities for any purpose whatever. A large part 
of imports (raw materials) is properly subtractive from exports 
(manufactures containing the raw materials). Nor are the 
separate constituents either of imports or exports properly 
additive, except for questions as to the balance of trade. If we 
are dealing with the prosperity of the population in general, we 
have two categories—goods ready for consumption, and goods 
which pass into the home market for consumption after some 
process of manufacture—which have an importance different 
from the whole and from each other. If we are considering the 
interests of the manufacturing population, at least three cate- 
gories—raw or partially worked materials for manufacture 
(subdivided into manufacture for export and for the home 
market), machinery for use in manufacture, and competing 
manufactured goods—should be separated. 

Further subdivision is often necessary, and its possible effect 
on any problem on hand must be considered. 

Such analysis is obviously required, for a change in a total 
does not necessarily correspond to a change in the part really in 
question. Thus imports of food may appear to increase, only 
because more grain is milled abroad ; imports of manufactured 
iron or steel may be rails, locomotives, cotton machinery, or 
any of a hundred other things, which have quite different 
economic effects ; cotton may mean yarn or piece goods; a fall 
in the price of cotton will diminish the value both of imports 
and exports. 

Exports vary greatly in the amount of raw material (home 
and foreign), labour, and services of capital they represent. 

Even when we have isolated different groups, we have no 
justification for dividing by the population. For, to take the 
simplest commodities, wheat and meat, the consumption varies 
by class, occupation, age, and sex, and the proportions of two of 
these change rapidly 

Thus the quotient of foreign trade divided by population 
can give no measure of progress in any direction, for it depends 
on several varying heterogeneous constituents. 

A similar analysis will show that the tests of manufacturing 
progress by consumption of coal, total or per head, or by urban 
population, are inexact. 

Each of the estimates now mentioned may move in the 
opposite direction to that of the quantity they are intended to 
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measure. To use them is as if we judged the altitude of the sun 
simply by the heat of the day. 

C. Value and quantity—In the case of imports, we ought to 
measure quantity rather than value when considering their 
importance to the community. We should, therefore, apply one 
of the methods of constructing an index-number to each category 
we deal with ; the simplest is to add the values of the registered 
quantities of the goods year by year, valued at some standard price. 
This method cannot be applied to machinery or manufactured 
goods in general, whose quality changes often without any change 
in nomenclature, or where no standard price is conceivable. If we 
apply a general index-number we must give up the division into 
groups. If we cannot obtain a suitable index-number we must 
remain in ignorance of the progress of imports as a whole. 

So far as exports are regarded as employing capital and 
labour, their change is part of a larger question dealt with below. 
When they are regarded as paying for imports, we need only 
consider value in the balance of trade. With respect to the 
advantage of foreign trade, relative price is the main criterion. 
The Economist gives annually an estimate of the value which 
exports and imports of each year would have had at the prices 
of the previous year ; combining the figures so obtained year by 
year} I find that 


Exports worth £1000 in And Imports worth £1000 in 


1902 1902 
Would have been worth about Would have been worth about 
£923 at prices of 1896, £943 at prices of 1896, 
Would have been worth about Would have been worth about 
£1050 at prices of 1891, £1102 at prices of 1891, 
Would have been worth about Would have been worth about 
£964 at prices of 1886, £1088 at prices of 1886. 


Over the sixteen years, goods exported have risen about 4 per 
cent. in price, while prices of imports have fallen 9 per cent. 
This looks like profitable business, and suggests a field for 
analysis. The figures as they stand are subject to all the criti- 
cisms discussed in this paper; so far as I have analysed them, 
the figures all point in the direction indicated. 

The general rule suggested here is that no estimate of value 
should be used without examining the corresponding estimates 
of quantity. 


1 For justification of this, see Economic JoURNAL, vii, 274 seq. 
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D. The precision of estimates—By error I understand the 
ratio of the difference between an incorrect estimate and the 


true value, to the estimate; by precision, the reciprocal of error. 
All estimates are subject to error, to which in some cases a 
maximum or a probable value can be assigned. Most estimates 
in use are based on the sum or product of items or factors subject 
to errors of various amounts, and these errors have various in- 
fluences on the result. In simple cases the error in a factor 
enters unchanged in the product, while the error in an item 
gives an error in the sum reduced in the ratio of the item to 
the sum. 

Thus in the extraordinary statement that “ statistics show 
that twelve million persons are at the ‘ poverty line,’” there is 
involved a great error in factor (the part of the population to 
which Mr. Rowntree’s and Mr. Booth’s figures apply is quite 
unknown), and an error in addition (the York and London esti- 
mates do not give the same result); the measurement of the 
height of the poverty line depends on many data of small pre- 
cision, and the effect of altering this height on the number 
affected is quite unknown.! No wonder that, starting from such 
insecure premisses, one controversialist is able to use the alleged 
fact as an argument for Free Trade, and another as a proof 
of its failure. 

An interesting example is found in the discussion of the relative 
importance of Canada and the United States as providers of 
wheat for Great Britain. The official statistics do not allow 
completely for the wheat shipped from Canada through New 
England ports. Till we have some means of estimating the 
probable or maximum error here involved, we have no real in- 
formation. The ‘‘ Economist’? who. writes in the Times? has 
convinced himself that the error is not great, that the United 
States is at present of overwhelming importance as a wheat- 
producer, and hence supports his argument in favour of prefer- 
ential duties. The author of the articles communicated to the 
Birmingham Daily Post*® has convinced himself that the recti- 
fication of the error would show that Canada was already nearly 
equal to the United States as an exporter of wheat to Great 
Britain, and hence supports his argument in favour of prefer- 
ential duties. In such cases, a writer who wishes to command 


’ 


t This does not imply any adverse criticism of the authors 
use made of it by others. 
«2 Times, June 29th, 1903. 3 Birmingham Daily Post, July 15th, 1903. 
4 The present author is unable to follow either argument, and theiefore does not 
attempt to explain them. 
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confidence must give his reasons fully for his estimate of the 
error, and allow for the maximum influence against his own 
argument. 

A similar case is to be found in the Board of Trade publica- 
tion on the comparative statistics of certain nations.! Statistics 
of German trade with England are always imperfect because of 
the transit through Dutch and Belgian ports; this fact is noted, 
and some information is given in another section as to the 
amount of the transit trade ; but no numerical estimate is offered of 
the probable or maximum error involved, and the uncorrected 
figures are used in comparative tables and form the basis of 
certain conclusions. Now in 1902 the value of imports from 
Holland was greater than from Germany, so that the error 
involved may be of great importance, and till it is estimated the 
figures cannot be used. 

E. Incomplete measurements.—In the process of applying 
statistics to economic problems, it 1s first necessary to determine 
a priort what is exactly the quantity which should be measured ; 
in general, statistics are not ready to hand for any given purpose, 
and till they are obtained estimates must be treated as subject 
to error, as under our last heading. Let us examine the current 
uses of foreign trade statistics from this point of view. The 
value of exports has an indirect relation to the prosperity of a 
particular section of the manufacturing class, and a distant con- 
nection with general prosperity. Exports form only a small 
fraction of the total produce of the labour of Great Britain, and 
may increase or diminish without the whole product being 
affected. It is quite conceivable that a diminution of exports 
may be due to an increase of more profitable manufacture for 
the home market. It is, therefore, futile to treat exports. by 
themselves, and the ‘“‘ errors’’ involved in the estimate of total 
produce are so enormous that with our present information this 
subject is best left alone. In the same way, imports of goods for 
consumption are only a fraction of total consumption, and we 
can hardly even define a measurement of the latter. There 
remains for measuring change of prosperity, the possibility of an 
estimate of total expenditure, reckoned as income less savings, 
or simply by total income. We must give up the attempt to 
measure savings completely with our present statistics, but we 
have some material for estimating total income, and more for 
estimating its change. We have the Income Tax returns, the Wage 
Census of 1886, and records of changes since that date. Each 

1 Cd, 1199, pp. 13 and 29. 
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of these requires very delicate handling, which limits of space forbid 
us to discuss; but some knowledge could be obtained of the 
error involved so far. Nevertheless, the investigation breaks 
down for want of any knowledge of the income which is not 
paid in wages and is not registered at Somerset House. Suppose 
this gap to be filled, we are still in almost complete ignorance of 
the course of retail prices, and could not make the necessary 
translation from nominal to real income. Apart from this even, 
the estimate would be quite incomplete till we knew the 
numbers in receipt of incomes of various amounts and their 
change. 

At present, then, we can make no complete estimate from any 
side of the prosperity of the nation, and have to fall back on 
partial indications of its change. It is here that the pamphlet 
writer has his chance, and till we come to agreement as to what 
are the true indications we have no basis for positive criticism. 
What we need is a group of estimates, each of which covers 
the whole extent of the quantities to which it applies, while the 
various estimates are complementary and make a group as nearly 
as possible complete. I suggest the following as such a group: an 
index-number of the prices of all those commodities (in as nearly 
as possible their final form for consumption) that lend themselves 
to the method ; an index-number of commodities consumed (as 
in Mr. Wood’s paper, Stat. Soc. Journal, Dec. 1899); an index- 
number for wages ; estimates of tax-paying income; estimates of 
the amount of want of employment. These estimates can be 
made with existing material, but most have not been brought up 
to date. If it is found in a given period that the trend of each 
of the series so obtained is that which suggests improvement 
(rising average income and wages, falling retail prices, increased 
average consumption, decreased unemployment), then there is a 
strong a priori case, though no proof, that the nation is prosper- 
ing; and the burden of proof is thrown on those holding the 
opposite view, who must show that the effect of the errors of 
omission outweighs this evidence ; and conversely, if these series 
point to deterioration. If, on the other hand, the indications do 
not agree, then further analysis is necessary. So far as I am 
acquainted with the figures for 1881-1891, progress is shown in 
each series, except that for employment, which had not definitely 
risen or fallen. No estimate has, I believe, yet been published for the 
last decade. Of course, it is open to anyone to add to this list, 
but estimates whieh relate to only a small part of a whole (such 
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as imports or exports of manufactured goods), or are of quite 
heterogeneous material (like ‘‘ total” foreign trade or the number 
of letters dealt with by the Post Office) or mere guesses (like the 
value of goods ‘‘dumped” in Great Britain) must be rigorously 
excluded. 

If something less than the whole prosperity of the nation is 
in question, let it be defined, let the most suitable measurements 
be thought out, and if there are sufficient complete and accurate 
estimates in existence, let them be used. Otherwise the question 
should be let alone, and attention given to collecting the necessary 
facts.} 

In this connection it may be urged that another Wage Census 
be taken to compare with that of 1886, the income tax figures 
be overhauled by experts, a system of registering market prices 
be at once established, statistics of home production be made 
more complete, and, if possible, information as to incomes and 
salaries below the exemption limit be obtained. If these things 
are done, we could approach the question of national prosperity 
with some confidence ten years hence. 

F.—Statements are often fathered on statistics which have 
no logical connection with them. Fallacious interpretations of 
what has happened have already been mentioned; but the 
deduction of rules for future guidance from existing statistics 
remains to be examined. We find statements of this sort: 
Foreign countries take twice as much of our exports as the 
colonies, therefore the former must not be penalised; inhabitants 
of foreign countries take per head only half as much as colonials, 
therefore colonial trade must be favoured (or we might as well 
say, there is evidently a larger market still to be captured in 
foreign countries, therefore a bounty should be given on export). 
In such cases it is immediately clear that the statistics have not 
been analysed sufficiently to show the effect of any fiscal change. 
Perhaps in this Journal it is superfluous to call attention to the 
severance between the statistics adduced and the arguments that 
they are made to bear; my excuse is that one cannot pick up 
a pamphlet, newspaper, or journal without finding apparently 
unnoticed instances. 

Conclusion.—The following rules of criticism may now be 


1 As an illustration of the confusion produced by want of definition of the 
quantity that should be measured, the reader is referred to the Report of the Board 
of Trade and the Canadian Memorandum on the effect of Canada’s preferential 
tariff: Colonial Conference, Cd. 1299, App, viii. and ix. 
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suggested as affording useful tests of the truth of current 
arguments :— 

Every statistical estimate should be considered in the light 
given by corresponding estimates for previous years. 

Every total should be homogeneous in that quality which 
concerns the argument. 

Where values are used, the effect of replacing them by 
quantities should be tested. 

The errors latent in the constituents which form an estimate 
should be examined, and their effect on the estimate should be 
tested with reference to the purpose for which the estimate is 
used. The maximum adverse errors should be calculated, to see 
if their concurrence would vitiate the result. 

The ideal measurement necessary to support each deduction 
should be conceived, and if the estimates accessible do not 
necessarily give the same view as the ideal measurement, they 


should be rejected. 

When the sufficiency of statistics as estimates is established, 
the arguments based on them sbould be bound to the statistical 
results by the ordinary rules of logic. 


A. L. BowLEY 














THE EFFECT OF EXPORT AND IMPORT DUTIES ON 
PRICE AND PRODUCTION EXAMINED BY THE 
GRAPHIC METHOD 


THE following is an attempt by graphic methods to determine 
the effect of import or export duties on prices, and to show how 
far under different conditions they are borne by producer or 
consumer or by the exporting or importing countries respectively. 

In all attempts to explain theories so complex as_ those 
presented by economics, by means of mathematical diagrams, it 
is needful to make assumptions designed to clear the ground by 
simplifying the problem. For though mathematics enables us 
to reach further into the heart of a problem than any other 
logical method, yet what we gain in depth we lose in breadth, and 
we are obliged to make so many assumptions that our results 
become rather aids to thought, than practical calculations. This, 
however, is common to all generalisations, whether in the field of 
law, politics, or any other social sciences. Legal maxims are 
only true in a general way; political theories can only be 
rendered intelligible by stripping them of detail, and in all 
attempts to reason about social problems, we are obliged to 
consider men in groups as actuated by identical sentiments, when 
in practice we are confronted with very varied shades of opinion. 
Still, as was remarked by an actuary to a Committee of the 
House of Commons, “‘if you can prove anything by figures, you 
can prove nothing without them,’ and even the simplest 
problems of supply and demand and price are so bewildering that 
any trustworthy guide to thought is acceptable even if we have 

artificially to simplify the conditions of the problem in using it. 
A market is defined as a place in which prices at the time 
are identical—it is assumed that buyers purchase, and sellers sell 
for the best prices they can get (a condition not far removed 
from fact); that no cheating or misrepresentation takes place (a 
condition not so invariable); and that purchases are made in 
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money, the value of which remains unaltered. The demand 
curve of a market is represented by a curve the ordinates of 
which represent prices, and the abscisse the amounts which 
would be purchased at those prices. The supply curve is one in 
which the ordinates represent prices, and the abscisse amounts 
which would be produced if these prices could be obtained. 

In the diagrams D is ademand curve; S a supply curve. The 
curve D will invariably be of the descending order as shown, for 
the more people have of a thing the less they want. Markets, 
like individuals, can be satisfied and then satiated, and price 
falls accordingly. Hence, as the price falls, the amount demanded 
will increase, as the price rises, it will diminish; and hence D 
must always be somewhat of the form shown. For some com- 
modities D will be very steep, for others less steep. There 


Ps 
Se 


Fig. 1. 











are some things of which men must have a certain quantity at 
any price, and yet when they get a certain quantity they want no 
more. Drinking water would be such a case. ‘Tobacco of the 
cheaper kinds is possibly another. For smokers must have their 
tobaccos—the drug has far too great a mastery over them. On 
the other hand there are commodities as to which D will have a 
gradual descent. The amount will much depend on the price. 
Fresh fruit is perhaps an example. In London if oranges can 
be got below a certain price they will sell in millions; once they 
rise above a penny the demand slackens to an extraordinary 
degree. But still D will always have a general descending 
direction. S may or may not ascend. If it represents the 
supply of produce (such as that derived from the land, the 
difficulty of producing which increases with the quantity 
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produced), then it will ascend as in Fig. 1. If, as in hand- 
manufactured products, such as mats, the labour of production is 


D 














0 M 


Fig. 2. 


independent of the amount produced, it may be nearly horizontal 
(Fig. 2). 

If, as in the case of machine-made products, the more that 
is made the easier production becomes, then it may descend 
(Fig. 3). 

In all the cases MP is the market price, and where the 
market is in a healthy, stable condition, and there are no sales at 





a loss or at a monopoly profit, O 17 is the quantity sold. Thus 
price P M is fixed by demand and supply. 

The effects of taxation on price may be seen by simply 
considering taxation as an increase of price, changing the curve 
S into S', and raising the price to P’ M’, and diminishing the 
amount produced and sold to O M’ (Fig. 3a). 
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Although the terms demand and supply curves have been 
employed, it must be remembered that every demand curve is 
also a supply curve, and every supply curve is also a demand 


D 














0 m'M 


Fig. 3a. 


curve. The person who supplies cloth demands money, and he 
who demands cloth supples money. This becomes more evident 
when, instead of making the vertical ordinates of the curves 
represent prices per article, we make them represent the total 
money given for the whole amount supplied. 

The curves will then assume the form used by Professor 
Marshall. [See note 12 to Principles of Economics, vol. i. 
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Fig, 4. 


Professor Marshall was the first to introduce the use of these 
curves into England, and their present form is due to him.] 
(Fig. 4.) 

In this case P M will be the price given for a quantity O M. 
Q M will be the cost of producing a quantity O M. Stability will 
only be attained at the point P’, where the price offered equals the 
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cost. Here Dis the demand-of-cloth-and-supply-of-money-curve ; 
Sis the supply-of-cloth-and-demand-of-money-curve. This curve 
isused by Professor Marshall to illustrate foreign exchanges. It 
has been further developed by Professor Edgeworth (Economic 
JOURNAL, 1894). 

But it seems to leave something to desire. S is really the 
supply of cloth in England, and if we treat cloth as exchanged 
for linen, D will be the supply of inen from Germany, and P’ M’, 
the price, is determined by their intersection. But no account is 
made of the supply of linen in England, or the demand for cloth 
in England, nor, again, of the demand for linen in Germany, 
nor the supply of cloth there. And yet a change in any one of 
these factors would influence prices. 

In fact before one can really determine the exchange value of 
cotton and linen we have to consider the supply and the demand 
both in England and in Germany, and thus have to deal, not with 
two curves, but with four. 

This I propose to do. To simplify the matter, I shall use the 
curves in the form first given, viz., where the ordinates represent 
prices per article. I shall assume that the article is made and 
used in both the countries under consideration, and that the 
conditions both of supply and demand may differ there. 

I shall also consider that the article made and used in both 
countries is bought and sold for money. 

And the object of this use of the curves will be to show what 
would happen if two isolated countries, both making and both 
using an article, were brought into trade contact with or without 
the interposition of a tax. 

Let us suppose that the countries whose demand and supply 
curves we know, and which have been previously prevented from 
all trade with one another, are both making and selling the same 
article. And suppose that in the two countries the demand and 
supply curves are different ; as will very likely be the case. Then 
the price of the commodity will almost certainly be different in 
the two countries. In one it will be dearer than in the other. 
Call the countries England and France simply as a distinguishing 
name, and suppose that the commodity is coal, and that both 
countries produce it, and both use it. Suppose that the supply 
curve of it in both countries is of the ascending order. So long 
as the countries are by war or State prohibition prevented from 
inter-trade, the price in each country will depend on the demand 
and supply in that country. Now let all barriers be removed, 
and suppose the countries so near that freights may be neglected. 
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These-of course are only preliminary assumptions made to see what 
will happen. The problem will presently be dealt with allowing 
for freights, but let us for simplicity first omit freights. 

How are we graphically to deal with such a case ? 

One obvious way is to put the diagrams together back to back 
as in Fig. 5. 

The price of a ton of coal in England will be M P, in France 
m p, so long as they are kept apart. But howif they are brought 
into intimate trade union and freights neglected? Then it is 
clear that since coal is cheaper in England than in France, England 
will export. But how much will she send, and what will the 
price be? Clearly the price will be more than P M and less than 
mp. The price will rise in England and fall in France, and the 
point of equilibrium will be found by drawing aline A B b a such 
that 4 B=ab. In this case the capability of production, and 
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national demand in each country, are assumed to remain unaltered 
by the change (which will to a certain extent be true). The 
production in England will now be raised from O M to O V. 
The price will rise to A V. The amount consumed in England 
will be O W. The amount exported will be W V. Conversely, 
in France the price will fall from pm to aw. The amount 
produced in France will fall from om to ow, the amount 
consumed in France will rise from ow to ov, and the balance 
v w=V W will be got from England. And money will pass to pay 
for it. Of course from a wider point of view in reality the coal 
would be paid in goods, but to deal with this would require 
another diagram and unduly complicate the problem. 

Thus far the case is tolerably simple. The trade becomes 
stable on the above conditions, and the price in both countries 
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Now suppose an import duty is levied, or (what produces the 
same effect) freight has to be considered. It does not matter 
which of them is done, so I will suppose that freights still 
continue negligible, and that it is only the import duty that 
need be dealt with. 

The immediate effect will be to produce a new diagram 
(Fig. 6). 

In this case a difference will exist between the countries. The 
price in England will be O Q, that in France O Q’, and Q Q’ will 
represent the amount of the tax. HC, the amount exported from 
England, will of course be equal to c’ d’, the amount received by 
France. 

The amount of money collected by the revenue of the country 

















Vv m w 0 w M V 
Fig. 6. 
imposing the tax on transfer of goods will be represented by a 
rectangle C H E F. 

Where an article is keenly desired by a country, the price to 
the consumer will generally rise by the whole of any import tax 
on it. Thus, for instance, in the case of wheat, in which a moderate 
rise in price does not very greatly check demand, the difference in 
price before and after the tax will be very nearly equal to the tax. 
In England, wheat is now about 27s. a quarter. In France, 
where the tax is 12s., it is about 39s., and in Germany, where the 
tax is about 8s., it is about 35s. Thus in France and Germany 
the market price of wheat exceeds that in England by just about 
the amount of the tax. This tends to show that the consumer 
pays the import duty. For the price of wheat all over the world 
is really fixed at Chicago. 

It is usual to speak of a tax as being chiefly borne by one 
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country or another, or ‘‘ paid”’ by the producer or the consumer. 
This way of talking is very loose. What really occurs is that in 
both the countries affected, a change of price, and of amount 
consumed, takes place. In circumstances to be presently shown, 
in an exporting country the price may be unaltered by the tax. 
This is commonly spoken of as ‘the tax being paid by the 


J 


foreign consumer.” This is in some respects true, but it is 
usually accompanied by a shrinkage of production that to some 
extent counterbalances the advantage. 

Suppose for instance the state of things were as represented 
in Fig. 7. 

Here the form of the curve is drawn to show a case in which 
the article was much desired by France and nearly indispensable, 
and the keenness of the demand not very substantially affected by 
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arisein price. And suppose that in England, owing to short hours 
worked by the men, the cost of production was (within limits) 
independent of the supply, so that at the same cost, or nearly the 
same cost, a considerable amount more could be produced. If the 
countries were (say after a war) brought into free trade contact, 
then (neglecting freights) the price in France would fall to, or 
nearly to, O Q, and the coal mines of France would be put out of 
working. The amount exported would beP VW=Qp’. Nowifan 
export duty Q Q’ in amount were put on coal, while the price in 
England would remain P M the price in France would rise to 
O Q’, and the extra amount which the French consumer had to 
pay for his coal, represented by the area Q Q’ p’ v, would be 
gathered into the English Exchequer. At the same time, since 
the French demand d was keen and the curve rather vertical, the 
diminution of English export would only equal V W, a small 
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amount. So that if it were resolved to compensate those of the 
trade who had suffered by the export duty, this could be done, 
and still a balance be derived to the English Exchequer out of the 
pocket of the French consumers. It is not probable that the 
curves in the two countries are actually as represented above, 
but they are somewhat like it, and this explains the results of the 
recent tax placed on coal. 

If America put a moderate export duty on wheat or cotton, 
almost the whole of it would be borne by the countries which 
take her wheat and cotton. For with free export, America sets 
the price for wheat. But a heavy export duty would encourage 
Canadian and other wheat, and would no doubt largely limit 
American supply. In this case part of the export duty only 
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would be borne by the foreign consumer, and the prices at 
Chicago would no longer fix the price for the world. 

The low price-of American wheat is possibly partly due to the 
heavy American import duties, which vary from 15 per cent. 
to 60 per cent. on all manufactured imports. So that (except by 
sending her raw materials) there is really no means of paying 
her. The high American import duties, of course, also raise the 
cost of living without a consequential equivaJent rise in wages. 

A cheap American watch can be bought at a less price in 
London than in New York. This, no doubt, is due to the American 
import duties, which protect the trade against the competition 
from Switzerland which is experienced here, and which of course 
is a benefit to the consumer. 

Suppose the curves were as in Fig. 8. Then if there were 
free trade the price in both countries would be O Q, and all the 
coal used in France would be exported from England. 

Then if an export tax were put equal to Q Q’, that is to the 
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whole difference of cost of producing coal in the two countries, the 
price in England would be unaltered, the price in France would 
rise from p’ m’ to p m, and then, whether any export or not took 
place would depend upon purely local and transitory considera- 
tions. The export would fluctuate rapidly, and the quantity ex- 
ported would be largely influenced by slight causes. If the export 
tax levied by England were nearly but not quite equal to Q Q’, the 
export might still continue to be very large. In this case, if 
France levied in addition a small import duty, so as to bring the 
total of our export duty and her import duty together above Q Q’, 
then the export of coal would altogether stop, and France would 
produce all of her own consumption. 

The practical results of these diagrams seem to be that when 
one country can produce a substance more cheaply than another 
country, and consequently there is a tendency to export :— 

A tax, whether laid by the exporting country on exports, or 
by the importing countries on imports, will :— 

(1) Lower the price of the material in the exporting country, 
and increase the home consumption of it (advantage). 

(2) Diminish the total production in the exporting country 
(disadvantage). 

(3) Raise the price of the material in the importing country 
and diminish the consumption of it (disadvantage). 

(4) Increase the amount produced (if any) in the importing 
country (advantage). 

(5) Cause a gain to the revenue of the country which levies 
the tax. 

Therefore, in considering whether to put on an export tax, (1), 
(2), and (5) have to be balanced and compared. In considering 
whether to put on an import tax, (3) and (4) and (5) have to be 
balanced. In each case the interest of the consumer is in favour 
of a tax on exports, and against a tax on imports, whereas the 
interest of the producer is in favour of a tax on imports, and 
against a tax on exports. But very often these interests may be 
such that one entirely overbalances the other. In general, the 
best stroke of business can be done by a clever export tax on raw 
material which is a necessary of life, or a well arranged import tax 
on rival manufactures which are not a necessary of life. 

In addition to these considerations, if the imposition of the 
tax damages one country’s trade to the advantage of the other, or 
cuts off a supply of raw material which when manufactured is 
used to compete with him, there may be reasons for laying 
it on. 
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From all this we may see that a country which has a 
monopoly of some indispensable raw product is in the most 
favourable position to profit by fiscal operations, by placing an 
export duty upon it. Import duties, especially on necessaries, 
will rarely be financially desirable. 

On the other hand, a capitalist who is hesitating in which 
country to invest his capital may be induced to prefer a country 
where there is protection, for then he can sell his goods tax free 
both to the country in which they are made, and also to any free 
trade countries. And a migration of labour may follow the 
migration of capital. 

But countries where prices are high may offer difficulties to 
the obtaining of labour. 

Of course a duty may be levied for fiscal purposes to adjust 
taxation, or to prevent the formation of combines, or to retaliate 
on those who treat a country unfairly, but these considerations 
are not capable of being shown in the curves above mentioned. 

Hy. CUNYNGHAME 








THE GRAINMILLING INDUSTRY: A STUDY IN 
ORGANISATION 


: 


THE grainmilling trade of England has undergone a com- 
plete revolution in the course of the last thirty years, and the 
consequence of the change has been that for some time past 
millers have found the present organisation of the trade quite 
unsuited to modern conditions, and have been trying with no 
little vehemence to work out a new form of organisation which 
will remove all existing evils. Students of organisation problems 
will, therefore, find this trade an exceedingly interesting one to 
study, and fortunately there is much more information available 
than is usually at public disposal in the matter of the internal 
affairs of a great industry. The National Association of British 
and Irish Millers, whose objects are “ by all available and legiti- 
mate means to protect and promote the Milling Interest in all 
its branches”? and to ‘‘adopt the best means to promote the 
formation of Local Associations in all parts of the country, to 
be affiliated with this Association,’ has since its foundation in 
1878 worked arduously to achieve the aims so set forth. More 
particularly during the last five or six years it has dealt with the 
problems of organisation and has been served by Presidents who 
have striven hard to regulate their trade. From the reports of 
the various meetings, conferences, and conventions, and also 
from the pages of The Miller and The Millers’ Gazette, two 
excellent trade papers, as well as from private sources, this 
article has been compiled. 

The President of the Board of Agriculture stated in the 
House of Commons (May 21, 1903) that about “thirty years 
ago there were probably about 15,000 corn and flour mills in the 
United Kingdom; now there are about 9,000, including about 
1,000 first class roller mills and 3,000 with a more or less complete 
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roller system.’’ This reduction shows how much milling like 
other trades has been concentrated. The magnitude of some of 
the firms now in business may be grasped by consideration 
of the fact that out of 2,858,363 quarters of wheat imported 
into Hull in 1901, all but 97,224 quarters went to fifteen firms, 
the large milling companies, Messrs. J. Rank, Limited, and H. 
Leetham and Sons, Limited, taking, respectively, 522,267 and 
352,143 quarters. A respectable share of the milling industry is 
in the hands of co-operators. The two mills of the English 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, at Dunston and Silvertown, 
manufactured to the value of £991,626 in 1902; for the half year 
ending Dec. 31, 1902, their output was 712,005 sacks of flour. 
In addition the output of the Scottish Wholesale Society’s mills 
at Chancelot and Junction in the same year was £547,752, and 
they have lately acquired the Regent Flour Mills at Glasgow. 
There are also eight other corn mi!!s owned by federations of 
co-operative societies whose capital in 1902 was £399,758 and 
sales £1,294,913. All this large production being co-operative 
does not affect the competitive market otherwise than by making 
the struggle among private millers for the rest of the trade pro- 
portionately keener. It is not possible to calculate the share of 
the industry which is in the hands of joint-stock companies, 
as so many are private or family concerns. There are, however, 
at least fourteen public companies with an authorised capital 
of £3,440,000, of which £3,322,248 is paid up; including deben- 
tures (£897,482) the total share and loan capital is £4,219,730. 
The largest of these companies is Messrs. Spillers and Bakers, 
Limited (share and loan capital £1,044,682), Henry Leetham and 
Sons, Limited (£750,000), making a good second. In most cases 
particulars as to profits are not available, but the following figures 
as to the ordinary dividends paid by Spillers and Bakers show 
the fluctuating character of the trade: 


Year to Year to Year to Year to 

28/2/92 Gf 28/2/95 5/7 28/2/98 15% 28/2/01 10% 
93 nil 96 107 99 5 02 107 
94 23 97 10/ 1900 5Y 


Grainmilling was once a native rural industry, but it has 
gradually lost that character owing to the increasing dependence 
of the United Kingdom on foreign countries for the supply of 
wheat, and to the greater use of rolling-mill machinery. In 
1854, our import of wheat was 14,870,000 cwt.; in 1870-74, 
it averaged 39,562,000 cwt.; in 1880-84, 57,619,000 cwt.; in 
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1890-94, 65,455,000 cwt.; and in 1900-02, it averaged 
73,126,000 cwt. The natural result has been a concentration 
of the industry in the large port-districts, London, Liverpool, 
Hull, and the Bristol Channel. Mr. Wm. Nicholls, a prominent 
miller, said at the Buxton Conference of the National Millers’ 
Association in February, 1901: ‘“‘The position of to-day was 
that three sections of the United Kingdom manufactured about 
one-third of the total output of the United Kingdom. They had 
Liverpool taking the lead with 450 sacks an hour; they had Hull 
and York with their output of 350 sacks an hour; and they had 
the Bristol Channel with an output of 350 sacks an hour; and the 
total outputof the United Kingdom was about 3,500 sacks an hour.” 
The production of flour in London in 1901 was put at 35,000 
sacks per week and the consumption at 100,000 sacks per week. 
The rest of the production is divided among the numerous small 
country millers. Of them Mr. Nicholls said: ‘“‘The English 
wheat miller, if properly situated at the present day, was quite 
as able to compete and make a profit as the port millers, because 
if his native supply was within his district, he was enabled to 
secure that at relatively low prices, and the farmers of his 
district had a certain loyal feeling towards this local miller, and 
they worked together perhaps for the common good. If the 
English miller had to pay freight and charges, he of course was 
handicapped in the degree to which he had to pay these charges. 
This remark applied to the supply of material and also to the 
location of his trade. The English wheat miller, if he desired to 
cultivate a bakers’ trade, was quite able to do so with the 
addition of foreign wheat, foreign flour, or flour supplied by 
his larger coast competitors.” This last remark refers to the 
‘‘mixing miller’? who mixes American with British flour to 
produce a grade of flour more suited than pure English flour to 
make bread agreeable to English tastes. It is a charge against him 
that he encourages the importation of foreign flour instead of 
buying from the port millers flour made from foreign wheat. 
We have, speaking broadly, a differentiation of the milling 
industry into two classes with diverse interests, port millers 
working on foreign wheat, and country millers grinding mainly, 
though not quite entirely, home-grown wheat. 

The part played by machinery has been very important. Mr. 
S. Leetham, the President, said at the annual meeting of the 
National Association on May 8, 1901: ‘‘ Twenty years ago our 
trade was threatened with extinction owing to the pressure of 
foreign competition; this was due entirely to the fact that om 
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machinery had become obsolete, and that the Americans with 
greater perspicuity and alertness of mind had the insight to 
scrap theirs as soon as they realised it was out of date. Our 
convictions came, as they generally do, rather late, but we 
mastered the position, and to-day, without any aid from the State, 
we stand able to meet legitimate foreign competition. I think 
you will agree that I am not exaggerating when I say that, so far 
as the mechanical details of British mills are concerned, we are 
well able to hold our own against the world.” The output of 
English flour mills thirty years ago, when they were mostly of 
the old type, is stated by the President of the Board of Agriculture 
to have been 52,000,000 ewt. annually ; it is now about 76,000,000 
ewt. On the other hand, it must be pointed out that the 
total imports of flour have grown more rapidly than the imports 
of wheat, and more rapidly also than the growth of population, 
though the rate of the seventies has been far from maintained. 
The average annual import of flour in 1870-4 was 5,124,000 
ewt., in 1880-4 13,280,000 ewt., in 1890-4 18,829,000 ewt., and in 
1900-02 21,170,000 cwt. The importation of flour from the 
United States reached its maximum of 19,467,000 ewt. in 1892, 
and has since then seriously fallen off. Many other factors 
besides the efficiency of British millers must be taken into con- 
sideration—the demands of other countries, the home consump- 
tion in the States, the policy of selling surplus flour below cost, 
and the practice of the American railways, which favour the 
transport of wheat rather than flour. In 1902 our import of 
American flour fell off considerably and our import of wheat 
rose proportionally, the change being caused apparently by the 
differential duty on flour—now removed. 

The adoption of rolling-milling on a large scale cheapened 
production, but the output of the port mills soon grew beyond 
the needs of their immediate districts. This was a necessary 
result of large scale production. ‘‘ We see,” said Mr. Baker at 
the Convention of 1899, ‘‘ that we can make an extra 1,000 or 
2,000 sacks of flour at a small cost, and we look about for an 
outlet for it ; every man is quite justified in doing this, but what 
is wrong is sending it into a district, and knocking down the 
price in that locality.’ Curiously enough he did not see that the 
arrival of a large additional supply of flour in a district would of 
itself depress prices, even though no attempt at cutting was made 
by the vendor. According to Mr. Nicholls, in the address already 
quoted, there is considerable local over-production in the Liverpool 
district and not quite so much in Hull, while the Bristol Channel 
Zz 2 
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mills about meet their requirements. Liverpool and Hull both 
competed vigorously in the Bristol Channel district, while the last 
did not invade the territory of the two former. Other millers 
said that the Plymouth district was the ‘‘ dumping-ground”’ for 
the surplus produce of Hull, Liverpool, and Cardiff. Here then 
we have keen competition between the port millers and the 
country millers whose territories they invade, and further 
competition between the different port districts for the right to 
oust the country miller. The Bristol millers, again, complained 
that in 1899-1900 inland millers having a plentiful supply of good 
English wheat invaded the Bristol district and undersold the town 
millers. Not only do we observe from all this overlapping a 
violent competition reducing prices and profits throughout the 
whole industry, but also a permanent and growing discrepancy of 
interests between the port and country millers. The country 
millers blame the port millers for depressing prices by over- 
production, but the port millers retort that there can be no 
national over-production so long as so much flour is imported 
from abroad. 

A further evil of this competition is the growing practice of 
selling forward. Thirty or forty years ago this practice did not 
exist, though as a matter of convenience deliveries were sometimes 
delayed for short periods. Large milling firms in close connection 
with the import grain trade naturally came to adopt the practices 
of that trade and bought their wheat for future delivery, covering 
their risk by similarly selling their flour forward. The economic 
advantage of such a system is that it gives the miller security, 
though profits may be smaller owing to the greater equality of 
prices. Large bakers, also, who have a good knowledge of the 
tendency of prices, can profit by buying their flour for future 
delivery. Reckless forward selling for extended periods—six, 
nine, or even twelve months—without consideration of the 
financial standing of the purchaser, is a very different affair. <A 
weak buyer, if the markets turn against him, can rid himself of 
his contract simply by not paying for what has been already 
delivered; a stronger man can purchase for his immediate 
requirements at the lower prices and delay acceptance of deliveries 
under his contract until the market again turns in his favour. In 
both cases the miller suffers. As flour prices move more slowly 
and at longer intervals than wheat prices, the opportunity of 
making profits as the wheat market changes is lost when flour is 
sold forward. At the Buxton conference in 1901 Mr. Leetham 
gave a vivid picture of the way in which trade is dislocated by 
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inordinate competition :—‘ The price of wheat advances, and the 
miller has a large stock, and now is the chance to conserve his 
connection, forsooth—perhaps to increase it. We all seem to 
think that the best way of securing business is to sell lots of flour 
forward, and so make sure of a certain amount of trade. Is the 
explanation for this mode of procedure to be attributed to the 
fact that we love the peace of mind which comes from absolute 
security, forgetting altogether the premium we have to pay for 
this mode of insurance? One great motive which induces us to 
indulge in this insidious custom is certainly the knowledge that 
unless our flour is placed forward, all the buyers will be filled up 
by competitors and both mill and travellers will be short of work. 
You will notice I have said placed forward—not sold forward—-for 
in many instances the flour buyer is unaware that he has (to use 
a phrase unfortunately well known in the milling trade) ‘ been 
kept right’; he is kept in sublime ignorance of this altruistic 
action on the part of the miller or his traveller, until the price 
nominally advances, and then he learns, perhaps to his surprise, 
how the matter stands. The contract is of course accepted, 
because when all the millers are sold forward, it matters little to 
them where the nominal price stands, and with an unanimity 
worthy of a better cause they bolster up the advanced price until 
a fair proportion of buyers are again in the market. It will be 
found that when it was the universal practice of millers, or their 
sons, to conduct the selling of their own flour, very little was 
sold forward except to the best men, who kept themselves posted 
in the daily fluctuations of wheat, and then in quantities com- 
mensurate with their trade and finances ; but when the travelling 
system perforce was introduced, the greater scramble for the 
orders, not only of the best men, but the others, brought out in 
evidence the inborn selfishness of the trade, each thinking that 
by securing the orders for a few weeks ahead, he was doing his 
competitor out of his fair share of the trade, and so, all blind to 
their real interests and those of their customers, reckless booking 
went on, but as every competitor had also done the same, the 
public only got the advantage. . . . Whilst the system prevails, 
millers have to permanently keep large stocks, upon which they 
have to pay warehouse expenses, interest, and other charges. 
They have to bolster up an artificial price, to satisfy their 
customers, at times out of all relation to the real price of wheat, 
and their loss under this head of the current orders of some of the 
best men means loss of.valuable permanent trade. . . . It is here 
that much misunderstanding arises with our competitors, and 
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what seems to be a high tempting price on paper, consequent on 
the artificial price being advanced inordinately, is often the means 
of arude awakening, when to the few buyers in the market, outside 
competitors take the advantage of the few available orders ; 
instead of the miller gaining even a little advantage by the rise 
just at this point, he has either to continue his policy of bolster 
and lose the current sales, or drop his price, so that the advance 
has in many cases done him more harm than good.” 

To sell flour forward at a low price after an advance in the price 
of wheat and then to keep up “‘ spot” prices at an artificially high 
level to give a fictitious value to contracts is certainly the acme 
of folly. Mr. Leetham at the annual meeting of the National 
Association in 1901 pointed the way out of the absurdity : ‘‘ With 
more frequent fluctuations in the price of flour, the conditions 
under which flour would be sold would more nearly approach 
those of wheat. . . . With the necessary fluctuations in the price 
of flour there would be less extended forward selling, for the 
simple reason that the rise and fall would oftener occur; this 
would mean more frequent spot-buying, and what is of infinitely 
more importance, less anxiety on the part of millers to book 
forward; for if we know that flour buyers will be in the market 
every few weeks the wild rush to book forward will disappear.” 
The Conference of 1900, after a full discussion of the evils of 
unrestricted competition, came to the conclusion “that the 
fluctuation of the price in accordance with wheat was a desirable 
thing” and “that forward sales on a proper basis were not an 
objectionable thing.” A proper basis was stated by the large 
millers to be two or three months. The Conference passed, 
therefore, no restrictive rules, but accepted the policy that 
forward selling and overlapping should be dealt with by local 
associations for the fixing of prices. Committees were appointed 
to initiate such associations in the following districts : 


3erks and district. Lincolnshire. 

Bristol, Gloucester, and Bath. London. 

Derby and Notts. Midlands. 

Devon and Cornwall. North-eastern Counties. 

Dorset. North-western Counties. 

Eastern Counties. Northants and Bedfordshire. 

Hants, Cambs, and Peterboro’. Potteries and District. 

Kent and Sussex. Shropshire and Hereford. 

Leicester and District. Southampton district and Ports- 
mouth. 


There were already in existence in these districts the Kent 
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Flour Millers’ Association, the London Flour Millers’ As- 
sociation, the North-eastern Association, the North-western 
Association, the East Midlands Association, and the Potteries 
Association. 

Associations were indeed no new thing in the milling 
industry. The Sheffield Association was formed about 1873, the 
London Association in 1878, the Kent Association in 1897. At 
first they concerned themselves with regulating the conditions of 
sale—were Konditionen-kartelle, to use Dr. Grunzel’s classifi- 
cation. Thus the Kent Association abolished Christmas boxes; 
the London Association fixed the period of delivery at within 
four months from the date of sale, and the time of payment at 
one month after date of delivery. The National Association 
itself was active in this direction, and in 1898 drew up a 
National Sale Note, which was accepted by the National 
Association of Bakers and Confectioners and was afterwards 
adopted by many of the local associations. It included the 
following conditions: ‘‘The delivery of the flour must be 
made in reasonable quantities, and the contract completed within 
three months from date of sale, or sooner if specified on Bought 
Note. Tender shall be satisfied by a letter from seller to buyer, 
stating that the flour is ready for delivery. Payment must be 
made within one month from date of delivery, or by cash on or 
before delivery, at seller’s option. The flour delivered must 
be of an average quality of the seller’s grade as named in the 
contract.’’ Provision was also made for lawful cancelment of 
the contract and for the adjudication of disputes by two arbitrators 
appointed by the Millers’ and Bakers’ Associations. 

Such a degree of regulation was not sufficient to cure the 
raging competition. It was felt that some means must be found 
to limit the rivalry of districts with each other and to harmonise 
the interests of the port and inland millers. Mr. Leetham 
suggested that a local association would be able to maintain the 
balance of power by planting a mill of its own in a rival district 
and so carrying the war into the enemy’s country. But the 
enthusiasm with which the regulation of prices was adopted in 
1900 was due to the fact that there were then in existence 
associations operating in this way very successfully. The London 
Flour Millers’ Association, consisting of 16 firms, fixes at its 
weekly meeting the prices of two standard grades, ‘‘ London 
Whites”’ and ‘Town Households,” and these are published in 
the daily press. They are, however, standard and not compulsory 
minimum prices. The rules are of the simplest and contain no 
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penalties for breach, nor is there any information as to how far 


the official prices are observed. 

One of the most interesting of all the price associations 
was the North-eastern Millers’ Association formed at the end of 
1899. It covered the country from Newcastle to Grimsby, and 
included forty millers, leaving five or six outside; among the 
members being the two large Hull firms of Leetham and Rank. 
Some years before there had been an association which for a time 
had raised prices a shilling a sack, but it broke up under the 
competition of outsiders. Six local associations, which previously 
had had occasional understandings, now amalgamated on the 
basis of the mutual recognition of each other’s prices. In each 
district there was a committee. Any member of a committee 
desiring an alteration in the price of flour had to communicate 
with the district secretary, either by letter or telegram, and he in 
turn communicated immediately with the other committee men. 
Any alteration arrived at by vote of the majority was at once 
telegraphed to all millers and salesmen in the district. Hach 
member and each salesman had every evening to send to the district 
secretary full particulars of all contracts made that day. A 
monetary deposit, reckoned according to the capacity of the mills, 
was required to cover penalties for breaches of the rules. After 
nine months’ working it was found that this method of fixing 
prices did not enable the members fully to cope with outsiders, 
and in order to give a greater amount of freedom, the rules were 
altered so that no change could be made in prices if in a com- 
mittee of eight two were adverse to change. The terms and 
conditions of sale were also regulated, and fixed differences between 
the prices of various grades of flour were established. 

At first the members were satisfied, and Mr. Rank said that 
although the outsiders were taking local trade at 3d. and 6d. a sack 
below association prices, yet the members were not making any 
less money. But circumstances speedily altered; competition 
from Liverpool came in and other evils made themselves felt. 
Mr. Rank, at the annual meeting of the National Association on 
May 3, 1901, summed up the situation in words which conclu- 
sively show the innate weaknesses of price associations :—“ In 
arranging for fixed prices, it will be seen that the worst equipped 
and most unfavourably situated mills must be considered, and 
must, of course, make a profit ; therefore the larger mills must 
perforce work at such a margin of profit as shall, and indeed does, 
invite outside competition. .. The miller whose word is his bond 
has to suffer, whilst some seem to jbe seeking every means for 
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evading or overriding the spirit of the agreement. They give 
way to things that are both demoralising to themselves and to 
their travellers. Millers have in some-cases substituted a better 
class of flour, which has been invoiced and charged at the price of 
the grade below it. They have wilfully and systematically allowed 
some people more discount than the rule permitted; they have 
allowed cartage to customers when they themselves (the millers) 
have performed the cartage, and have offered to invoice flour at 
the net price after deducting the rebate, and then again allow the 
rebate, as though it had not been taken off, when the invoice was 
settled ; and a very common form of underselling has been the 
invoicing of rough stuff, such as maize, oats, barley, and meals, 
etc., at such prices as showed a distinct loss.’’ The result was the 
practical break-up of the association, for though it continued 
nominally in existence, the clauses respecting prices, terms, and 
conditions were suspended. Prices fell to an unprofitable level, 
and, for instance, the Cleveland Flour Mills made a loss of 
£2,655 in 1901. 

The policy of imposing fines was much contested, for it was 
pointed out that they not only led to friction but also were 
ineffective, since a member who had made up his mind to break 
from the policy of his association would certainly have too much 
at stake to care about a mere fine. The Liverpool Association 
imposed no penalties, and yet found it could trust to the honow 
of its members. The fixing of prices, also, was achieved in- 
directly ; the members met together weekly and each named his 
minimum price, and in two years’ working, 1900-01, they 
honourably observed the terms they quoted, and could trade in 
safety knowing the extent of competition they would have to 
meet. Jt is worth noting that the regular meeting together of 
the persons engaged in any trade for the discussion of trade 
conditions naturally tends to an informal regulation of prices, 
through the communication of views as to the state of the 
market. 

The formation of associations at first went on briskly. In 
1901 price organisations were set up in Birmingham and District 
(with eighty per cent. of the millers), the East Midland Associa- 
tion (apparently reconstituted), Devon and Cornwall, and the 
Southern District (for Hants, Wilts, Sussex, and Dorset); early 
in 1902, the Notts and Derby Association was formed. The 
Kent Association grew to include ninety per cent. of the millers 
in the county. The rules of the Southern District Association 
may be taken as typical. Discounts, cartages, charges for sacks 
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were regulated; a contract note was to be prepared; no member 
was to send to a buyer, in anticipation of a rise in price, a 
contract note where no sale had been made; the price of the 
standard grade, ‘‘ fines,” was to be fixed by the majority of a 
committee of five every Friday. Each member was to deposit 
a promissory note payable on demand of £10 if his sales did not 
exceed 200 sacks per week, and so progressively up to £50 for 
sales exceeding 1,000 sacks. No penalty was provided for breach 
of the price rule, but for offences against the other regulations a 
money penalty could be enforced by the council, subject to an 
appeal to the association, and recovered from the member’s 
deposit. Both at Birmingham and in the Southern Association 
the rules were dropped in the spring of 1902, because the port 
millers would not promise to observe the regulations. In fact 
on this rock all attempts at fixing prices seemed fated to shatter. 
The Conference of 1900 had suggested that no alteration should 
be made in prices against the opposition of one port and one 
inland miller, but even this compromise was of no avail. The 
Miller of May, 1902, had to confess that local associations 
were ‘“‘at present languishing and not progressing as rapidly as 
we should wish.” 
H Macrosty 


(To be continued.) 











ON SOME NEGLECTED BRITISH ECONOMISTS.—I 


It is a trite saying that the history of political economy is 
still to be written. The books that pass under that name contain 
only the barest outlines of the subject, and they are all especially 
weak and meagre in that particular division of the field which 
happens to be distinctly the most fruitful. The literature 
of economics in Great Britain, from the end of the sixteenth 
to the middle of the nineteenth century, so far transcends in 
importance that of other countries that the neglect of all but the 
ereat masters of the classical school is as remarkable as it is 
deplorable. For the period before Adam Smith, so rich that an 
economist of the period collected no less than fifteen hundred 
English books and pamphlets prior to 1760, we have only the 
fragmentary monograph by Roscher, the incomplete and pre- 
judiced bibliography of McCulloch, the short essays by Ashley, 
Hewins, and Cossa, some allusions in Cunningham, and a few 
sporadic notices in dictionaries and encyclopedias. For the first 
half of the nineteenth century there exist, indeed, somewhat 
fuller, but still quite inadequate, accounts of the great masters, 
like Ricardo, Malthus, and Senior. Practically the only attempts 
to include any of the other writers have been made by Foxwell 
in his masterly sketch of the Socialist Literature, and by Cannan 
in his excellent history of the Theories of Production and Dis- 
tribution. Foxwell, however, does not pretend to give more 
than the barest outline of the subject, and Cannan has not only 
neglected several writers of at least equal importance with those 
that he has included, but has failed in some instances to give an 
entirely fair account of the authors of whom he treats. 

It is the object of the present papers to call attention to some 
of the British writers who undertook to discuss economic theory 
during the two decades following the appearance of Ricardo’s 
Principles. It will perhaps surprise many to find in this litera- 
ture so much that foreshadows the most recent contributions to 
economic doctrine. As an introduction to this discussion, we shall 
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say a few words about some of the neglected writers at the 
close of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 


I 


In the generation that intervened between the Wealth of 
Nations and Ricardo’s earliest tracts, the greater part of the 
economic literature consisted, as in the preceding period, of 
pamphlets dealing with current practical problems. In the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, some interesting side-lghts, 
it is true, are thrown on economic principles, especially in the 
discussion of such topics as the commercial relations with the 
United States, Ireland, and France, the growth of population, 
the changes in agriculture, the East India trade, the increasing 
burdens of taxation and the public debt, the relief of the poor, 
and the rise of prices at the close of the century. The influence 
of Adam Smith, however, was so preponderant that well nigh 
the only discussion of economic theory that has come down 
to us is associated with the names of Godwin, Malthus, and 
Lauderdale. Yet there are not wanting other discussions of 
economic theory which have hitherto been overlooked. Of these, 
it may suffice to mention only two—the controversy over the 
Physiocratic system, and the treatment of the problem of taxation. 

As to the Physiocrats, it is worthy of remark that Oncken, 
the most scholarly and independent student of the Physiocratic 
system, has recently made the assertion that the Physiocrats had 
no followers in England,'—this, too, in the face of the discussion 
by Higgs of the works of William Spence.? Yet Higgs also has 
overlooked two writers, both of them, indeed, anonymous, but 
each in some respects superior to Spence, 

Of these, the first staunch follower of the Economistes is the 
author of a work published in 1797, entitled The Essential 
Principles of the Wealth of Nations illustrated, in Opposition to 
some False Doctrines of Dr. Adam Smith and Others. In this 
volume of 144 pages, which displays some acquaintance with the 
earlier English economic literature, the author states and de- 
velops the principal doctrines contained in what he calls “ the 
system of the Economists,? or, as he sometimes terms them, 


1 Oncken, Geschichte der nationalikonomie, I. Die Zeit vor Adam Smith, 1908, 


p. 422. 
2 Higgs, The Physiocrats, 1897, p. 137. 


3 The Essential Principles, etc., pp. 49, 86. 
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‘the political Economists.” ! He takes issue not only with Adam 
Smith, but more especially with Arthur Young,’ whose arguments 
he considers scarcely more solid than the “flimsy productions of 
the witty Voltaire.” * In only one point does he balk at the con- 
clusions of the Physiocrats, namely, that of considering the pro- 
prietors of land as a productive class. They may, indeed, be made 
an essential class in the community, says our author, but only the 
cultivators of the soil are really productive. The way in which the 
landowners may be made to become an essential class is by putting 
on them the burdens of the State. Through the adoption of the 
“single tribute ’’+ on land rent, which is the “ natural fund for 
the defence of the community,” ‘ the possessors of these rents 
instantly become not only an essential class in society, but an 
honourable class as well.” ° 

Since the prosperity of England depends, not upon its manu- 
factures or its commerce, but upon the productiveness of its land 
—this new Potosi, ‘‘ this mine of riches to which the Economists 
wish to direct the attention of British patriots,’ °—it becomes 
the duty of the Government to help in enhancing the productivity 
of the soil. ‘‘ Not only the neglected lands but the neglected 
cultivators call for theinterposition and protection of the Govern- 
ment.” 7 Prosperity depends upon high rents, and rent is 
identified with the ‘‘ net produce ” of the Physiocrats. 

“The rise of rents, which is a principal object of the 
Economists, enlarged the power of the main wheel that moves 
every other wheel in Society, and is itself set in motion by 
nature and the industry of man. As the motion of that 
wheel is progressive or retrograde, so, proportionally, is the 
prosperity of the State progressive or retrograde.”* Not all 
high rents, however, betoken national prosperity. ‘‘ The 
increase of produce and not the increase of the price of produce 
is what a wise agricultural nation will chiefly aim at.”® And 
with an enthusiastic statement of what may yet be expected in 
Great Britain from a complete adoption of the Physiocratic 
doctrines, the work closes. 

The obvious trend of English enterprise, however, at the 
close of the century was away from the soil, and in the 
direction of commerce and industry. One last attempt was 
made to recall the British public to the true path of honour and 
riches. With this attempt the name of Spence is associated. 

1 Tbid., p. 54, 2 Ibid., pp. 56—81. 3 Ibid., p. 55. 


4 Ibid., pp. 91, 81, ete. 5 Ibid., p. 54. ® Ibid., p. 115. 
7 Tbid., p. 117. 8 Ibid., p. 118. > Itid., ps 119. 
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In the controversy between Spence on the one hand, and James 
Mill and Cobbett on the other, an anonymous author took the 
part of the theorists who should attempt to remove the con- 
troversy from the battlefield of practical politics and relegate 
it to the quiet and serene field of principle. His work of 115 
pages, published in 1809, bears the title, Sketches on Political 
Economy Illustrative of the Interests of Great Britain; 
intended as a Reply to Mr. Mill’s Pamphlet Commerce Defended, 
with an Exposition of some of the Leading Tenets of the 
Economists. 

The author starts out with a statement of the relation of 
value to utility, in which he seems to come close to some 
modern doctrines. In the opening chapter, he points out that 
“in attempting to establish the criterion of value the first 
circumstance which occurs is its strict correspondence with 
want.” After speaking of the relation of desires and the means 
of satisfaction, he goes on to state that ‘‘the importance of 
any object is decreased as the want or desire thereof is 
diminished, and the value of commodities always corresponds 
with the proportion which they bear in quantity to our 
necessities.” 1 It is true that in this particular passage he does 
not use the term utility ; but later in his chapter on consump- 
tion, he makes it clear that value depends on utility, and he 
tells us that ‘‘ we can only deem those things valuable which 
have an aptitude for consumption, and in tbis sense it (value) 
is only another expression for utility.’’? So, again, he tells us 
that “‘value is inseparable from utility, and in proportion to 
its utility will it be estimated.’’® Since want and desire, how- 
ever, are always in proportion to each other, value arises from 
the difficulty of obtaining those objects which are calculated 
to supply want or remove desire. Value, therefore, may safely 
be defined as “labour or the exertion which is necessary to 
procure or create any desirable article.” 4 

In the course of the argument, the gradation of wants, 
the satisfaction of which lies at the basis of value, is utilised 
to prove the dependence of all prosperity upon agriculture, the 
source of satisfaction of the most urgent wants. Capital, it 
is conceded, is accumulated labour, but ‘capital has‘not the 
power of reproducing with increase, but can only reproduce 
itself equal to its original amount.”°® For ‘it is the effect of 
a previous cause, and can never be the cause of producing that 

1 Sketches, etc., p. 2. 2 Ibid., p. 74. 3 Ibid., p. 75. 

4 Ibid., p. 3. 5 Ibid., p. 29. 
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of which it is the effect.” This leads him to the ordinary 
positions of the Physiocrats, which do not call for any special 
statement. It is, however, interesting to note that in the 
chapter on consumption he objects to the theory of Adam Smith 
on productive and unproductive labour, and declares, much in 
accord with the modern view, that ‘‘the distinction between 
commodities of a durable and perishable character is trifling 
and futile.” On one point, however, he seems to misconceive 
the conclusions of the Economists, and erroneously states as 
one of their mistaken conclusions that “an equal division of 
the land should naturally result from the fact that all wealth 
is derived from the soil.” ! That our author is still writing 
under the influence of the domestic system, and that he has no 
real appreciation of the vast changes which were rapidly trans- 
forming the face of British society, appears from his use 
of the term manufacturer,” in its old significance of manual 
labourer. 

With this book, the attempt to introduce and to popularise 
in England the doctrines of the Physiocrats came to an end— 
if we neglect, as we may well do, the partial support lent to 
their theories two decades later by Chalmers. We thus come to 
the second discussion mentioned above *—that of the effects of 
taxation. 

In the field of public finance, easily the most remarkable 
work is the anonymous Enquiry into the Principles of Taxation, 
published in 1790.4 With the exception of Petty’s essay in 
the seventeenth century, this is the first English work: devoted 
entirely to taxation. The author sees clearly that the funda- 
mental problem is that of the incidence and effects of taxation. 
He is the first to make the distinction between “ Payers of 
Taxes’’ and “‘ Bearers of Taxes,” a distinction which slum- 
bered more than a century before it was again introduced 
into English scientific nomenclature.® Although he is well 
acquainted with the work of Adam Smith, whom he calls in one 

1 loid,., p: 7. 2 Ibid., p. 89. =P. S86. 

4 An Enquiry into the Principles of Taxation chiefly applicable to Articles of 
Immediate Consumption. Printed for J. Debrett, 1790, 4°, 295 pp. The author was 
probably Andrew Hamilton, 

5 The author explains in the preface that ‘‘ taxation has long been practised as 
an art, but has never been fully explained,” and that ‘‘ taxation as a subject of 
knowledge has never been duly cultivated.”” He declares the work to be ‘ the first 
regular attempt which has been made to supply this important chasm in the scienc« 
of government,” 

6 The writer of this essay was ignorant of this remarkable work when preparing 
the second edition of The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation. 
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place a ‘“‘ very respectable” writer, and in another a “truly 
ingenious” thinker, he differs fundamentally, not only with 
Smith, but with Stewart, as well as with the Physiocrats. His 
analysis of incidence culminates in the statement that the final 
determinant is the state of demand in relation to supply; and 
that taxes will be shifted or not according to the conditions of 
prosperity in each particular class. Where society is advancing, 
that is where demand is continually increasing, the tax will be 
‘thrown round in a circle” and will be prevented from falling 
anywhere.t The real fund out of which taxes in progressive 
societies are ultimately paid is the profits resulting from new 
inventions, subdivisions of labour, and superior dexterity, skill, 
and exertion.” 

We can here do no more than barely allude to this interest- 
ing author. His importance lies, not only in the fact that he 
developed the diffusion theory of taxation long before Canard in 
France, and with a far more rigorous analysis than Verri or his 
few English predecessors, but that his doctrine constitutes an 
improvement on the diffusion theory itself. Incidentally, he 
discloses three mistakes of Adam Smith—first, the assumption 
that taxes on wages must always be shifted to profits; second, 
the failure to notice that, even when the conditions are favourable 
to a shifting of the tax on wages to profits, there is nothing in this 
process peculiar to wages*; and third, the statement of what is now 
known as the excess-of-price-above-tax doctrine—the doctrine, 
namely, that when the tax is assessed on the original producer, 
the price of the article after each exchange will advance by more 
than the amount of the tax. On the contrary, says our author 
as a result of his analysis, ‘‘when improvements in a State are 
numerous, when the invention of machines, the subdivision of 
labour, and greater exertion and skill are taking place in every 
department, a tax will be lightened, the more hands it goes 
through. It will be absorbed, as it were, by every improvement, 
and be lightened or annihiiated, according to the degree and 
number of improvements which it meets with; i.e. instead of 
becoming heavier, taxes will become lighter in proportion to the 
number of hands through which they pass, in a thriving society.” 4 
He concludes that “all speculations, whose object is to show on 
what fixed fund or class taxes must fall, arevain and unsatisfactory, 
and will be generally disproved (as they almost always have been) 


1 An Enquiry, etc., p. 179. 2 Ibid., pp. 149—155. 
8 Ibid., p. 178. 4 lbid., p. 159. 
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by experience.”! It was the failure of Ricardo to notice, and 
to profit by, this advice which is responsible for much empty 
discussion in the classical English economists 


II 


We come now to several contemporaries of Ricardo, to whom, 
indeed, we find a few references in economic literature, but whose 
real importance has not been adequately recognised. Chief 
among these authors are Torrens and Craig. 

Colonel Robert Torrens is treated somewhat cavalierly in 
Palgrave’s Dictionary. Not only is the discussion of his writings 
limited to five lines, but his productions are declared to be, ‘‘ as 
a rule, devoid of permanent merit.” Yet Ricardo himself enter- 
tained a different opinion of Torrens in several matters, and 
Cannan speaks respectfully of Torrens in the few points dis- 
cussed by him, even though, as we shall see, he also fails to give 
Torrens his due place. 

There is, indeed, much in Torrens’s voluminous writings that 
is “devoid of permanent merit,” and it is incontestable that he 
is often magniloquent.2 A careful reading of his productions, 
however, seems to justify us in making the following claims for 
Torrens :— 

In the first place, he discovered, independently of Malthus and 
Ricardo, the law of rent. 

Secondly, he advanced a theory of wages which was adopted 
by Ricardo. 

Thirdly, he discovered the law of comparative cost, the credit 
of which is usually ascribed to Ricardo. 

Fourthly, he advanced a theory of profits which differed 
from that of Ricardo, and which is considerably nearer the truth. 

With reference to the first point, it is now well known that 
Ricardo was not the originator of the theory of rent. Not to 
speak of Anderson in the eighteenth century, the whole theory 
was implicit, and even to a certain degree explicitly recognised 
in the Lords’ Committee of 1813. The essays of Malthus and 
West appeared in 1815. The Essay * of Torrens was published 
at the beginning of the same year—although it was written in 

1 Ibid., p. 183. 

2 Cannan, A History of the Theories of Production and Distribution, p. 123. 

3 An Essay on the External Corn Trade. 3y Robert Torrens, 1815. The 
preface is dated Feb, 17, 1815. 
No. 51.—Vvou. XIll. 
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1814, at a time when the author could not have been acquainted 
with the works of Malthus and Ricardo.!. Thus evenif the essay 
of Torrens was not published before those of West and Malthus 
—although in all probability it did antedate them—Torrens must 
be credited at least with a simultaneous and independent dis- 
covery of the lawof rent. For he tells us how the “ natural rent 
of the land proprietor ”’ is always a ‘‘ net surplus,” ? and explains 
later how it appears from the testimony in the Lords’ Committee 
that cultivation proceeds from the better lands to inferior lands, 
the difference in the produce of “ soils of first rate’’ and of ‘‘ second 
rate or third rate quality” appearing in the form of rent.’’* Torrens 
is accordingly a strong advocate of free trade in corn, for any 
restriction on importation ‘‘ forces into cultivation land of 
inferior quality, and . . . by increasing the natural price of corn, 
lowers, universally, the productive powers of labour and capital.”’ 4 
In a later edition he reiterates some of these views, but thinks 
that he has made an important emendation of the Ricardian 
theory, by calling attention to the difference of situation rather 
than of fertility as an explanation of rent°—being here a fore- 
runner of Von Thiinen and many later critics. 

As to the second point, the proclamation of a theory of wages 
which was adopted by Ricardo, it will also be seen that Torrens 
has not received his deserts. Torrens first put forward the theory 
of the natural rate of wages as influenced by the standard of life, 
and it is this theory that soon became the stock-in-trade of the 
classical school. Cannan, it is true, emphasises this,° but he 
exaggerates one alleged point of difference which he thinks 
he discovers between Torrens and Ricardo, and fails to 
accentuate the real points of difference. It is claimed by Cannan 
that by “natural wages’’ Torrens means the average rate, and 
Ricardo the minimum rate.” Yet when Torrens in a later edition 
of his work reprints almost word for word the theory first pro- 
pounded by him, he explains that ‘“‘ the minimum below which 
the real wages of labour cannot permanently fall consists of that 
quantity of the necessaries of life which climate and custom 

1 This is so stated in the preface to the later editions. Cf. e.g. p. ix of the preface 
to the 4th edition, 1827. 

2 An Essay, etc., first ed., 1815, p. 60. 

3 Ibid., pp. 212, 256, 325. 

4 Ibid., pp. 73, 74. Cannan quotes this passage on p, 167 of his work, but does 
not call attention to the emendation in the later edition, referred to in the next 


note, 
5 An Essay, etc., 4th edition, 1827, pp. 138, 144 et seq. 
6 Cannan, op. cit., pp. 243—248, 
7 Dbid., p. 247. 
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render necessary to support the labourer while at work, to enable 
him to bring up a family sufficient to preserve the supply of 
labour even with the demand.”! Moreover, as regards the 
alleged distinction between the Ricardian phrase of ‘‘ perpetuat- 
ing the race’ without either increase or diminution” and 
Torrens’s phrase of ‘‘ preserving in the market an undiminished 
supply of labour,” Cannan himself confesses that when Ricardo 
applies the theory of wages to taxation, he uses the phrase ‘to 
keep up the. race of labourers” in the sense of Torrens rather 
than in his own sense.” As a matter of fact, nothing but an 
over refinement of interpretation can discover any difference 
between the theory of Ricardo and that of Torrens. Ricardo 
himself never thought that he was advancing any new doctrine, 
for he tells us that ‘‘ the whole of this subject is most ably illus- 
trated by Colonel Torrens.” 

But while Torrens originated the theory of wages usually 
ascribed to Ricardo, he did not draw by any means the same 
conclusions—and it is precisely these conclusions which served 
later to cast discredit on the political economy of the day. 
Torrens, for instance, in a subsequent work entitled An Essay on 
the Production of Wealth, strenuously objects to the theory of 
Ricardo that the introduction of machinery may occasion a 
permanent diminution in the demand for labour. He declares 
this doctrine to be “‘ altogether incorrect.”’ # 

In a still later work devoted entirely to the wages question, 
where he deals fully with the problem, he claims that Ricardo’s 
conclusions rest upon a ‘‘ hypothetical case,’’ which ‘“‘ never occurs 
in practice.”’* On the contrary, Torrens tells us, in advancing 
the modern doctrine, ‘all inventions for abridging labour and 
diminishing the cost of production have the effect of increasing 
both maximum and actual wages.”° Torrens, however, does not 
deny in the least the hardships suffered by those who are for the 
time being thrown out of employment. It is interesting to find 
him advocate for the first time the idea of a national insurance 
fund to be applied to the alleviation of such misery. 

“Tt also appears that the general good which results from the 
employment of new and improved machinery is accompanied by 
partial evil. While the public acquires additional wealth, the 
individuals who are supplanted in their accustomed occupations 


1 Torrens, op. cit,, 4th edition, p. 84. 
2 Cannan, op. cit., p. 257, 
3 An Essay on the Production of Wealth, 1821, p. ix. 
4 On Wages and Combinations, 1834, p. 41. 
5 Ibid., p, 44. 
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are reduced to poverty. Humanity and justice require that those 
who thus suffer for the public good should be relieved at the public 
expense. Whenever a new application of mechanical power 
-throws a particular class of operatives out of employment, a 
national fund should be provided to aid them in betaking them- 
selves to other occupations. Itis a disgrace to the Legislature 
and to the country, that the numerous body of hand-loom 
weavers should have been left so long in misery and destitution, 
and toiling to the death in hopeless competition with the power 
loom. A comprehensive plan for their relief should be one of the 
earliest measures of the reformed Parliament.’’? 

Even .in his earliest works, Torrens was aware of the 
consequences of the industrial revolution. Whereas all his 
predecessors had used the term manufacturer in accordance 
with its derivation in the sense of the manual workman, Torrens 
distinguishes in 1815 between the ‘‘ master manufacturers” and 
the ‘‘labouring manufacturers.”? It was not long before the 
predominance of the factory system had completed the transition 
by popularising the term ‘‘ manufacturer ’’ in its modern sense. 

Torrens displays his independence of the classical school in 
other phases of the labour question. He maintains that com- 
binations of labour might have the effect of increasing the rate of 
wages. In nations which have some advantage in producing 
commodities for abroad, this possibility becomes a probability.* 
But after all, thinks Torrens, the limit to which wages may be 
raised, or even the possibility of raising wages at all, depends on 
the application of another principle, which he was the first to 
emphasise, and which we shall now proceed to discuss as 
the third discovery of Torrens—the principle, namely, of 
comparative cost. 

The doctrine of comparative cost has almost universally been 
regarded as one of the great achievements of Ricardo. Yet not 
only the principle itself, but many of its applications, are found 
in Torrens. Torrens is discussing the influence of a free external 
trade in corn upon the progress of agriculture. Most people, 
says he, think that if corn could be grown as cheaply in England 
as in Poland it would be raised at home. 

‘But this conclusion, however obvious and natural it may at 


1 On Wages and Combinations, 1834, p. 44. ' 

2 An Essay on the External Corn Trade, p, 235. 

3 **Tn countries possessing superiority in manufacturing for the foreign market, 
wages may be raised within the limits of such superiority.”—On Wages and Com- 


binations, p. 73. 
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first sight appear, might, on a closer examination, be found 
entirely erroneous. If England should have acquired such a 
degree of skill in manufactures, that, with any given portion of 
her capital, she should prepare a quantity of cloth, for which the 
Polish cultivator would give a greater quantity of corn, than she 
could, with the same portion of capital, raise from her own soil, 
then, tracts of her territory, though they should be equal, nay, 
even though they should be superior, to the lands in Poland, will 
be neglected; and a part of her supply of corn will be imported 
from that country. For, though the capital employed in culti- 
vating at home might bring an excess of profit over the capital 
employed in cultivating abroad, yet, under the supposition, the 
capital which should be employed in manufacturing would obtain 
a still greater excess of profit; and this greater excess of profit 
would determine the direction of our industry.” } 

At a somewhat later date Torrens repeats the principle in the 
following words ? :— 

‘‘Tn the earlier edition of the Essay on the Corn Trade, it was 
shown, the Author believes for the first time, that a permanently 
high scale of general prices, from whatever cause arising, cannot 
depress domestic industry by encouraging the importation of 
cheaper foreign articles; and that commodities, the cost of 
producing which is greater in foreign countries than at home, 
may, nevertheless, be imported, provided the comparative dis- 
advantage of the foreign capitalist in producing the imported 
article, be less than the comparative advantage of the domestic 
capitalist in producing the articles imported in exchange.” 

‘Torrens goes on to say that ‘‘ these principles Mr. Ricardo 
adopted into his very valuable work upon Political Economy and 
Taxation; and they form, in some measure, the ground-work 
of his chapters upon foreign trade, and of his doctrines on 
the influence of taxation upon the export and import of 
commodities.” 

Torrens applies this doctrine of comparative cost, not only 
to the market for commodities, but also to the labour market. 
Although no enemy of the trade unions, Torrens thinks that the 
scheme of the eight-hour day in England is at the moment: im- 
practicable. He refers to it as the plan propounded by 
‘‘ Mr. Fielden in conjunction with the benevolent monomaniac, 
Robert Owen.* Torrens points out that shorter hours, or what 

1 An Essay on the Corn Trade, 1815, pp. 264--5. Cf. pp. 48, 222—227, 


2 Ibid., 4th edition, p; vii. 
3 On Wages and Combinations, p. 90. 
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is its equivalent, higher wages, can indeed be secured in a 
country, but only to the extent that a country possesses peculiar 
advantages-over its competitors in the fabrication of goods for 
the foreign market; and these advantages may be the result of 
a natural or of an acquired superiority. But the superiority 
which England possesses in the greater skill of the workman, 
in better machinery, and in cheaper fuel, is outweighed by the 
comparative dearness of food. “No plan for improving the 
condition of the people can by possibility be effectual, unless it 
increases the quantity of work which can be executed in a day 
or year, or the comparative cheapness of machinery, fuel, or 
carriage, or diminishes the comparative dearness of food.’ ' 
Hence the first step toward improvement must be the abolition 
of the corn laws. 

The fourth point made by Torrens to which we desire to direct 
attention is of importance as a criticism rather than as a piece 
of constructive work. Torrens objects strenuously to Ricardo’s 
doctrine that profits must vary inversely as wages.? He terms this 
‘a hasty and premature generalisation,” and thinks that Ricardo 
has over-emphasised the influence of one out of many causes. 
Profits, according to Torrens, are not a part of the cost of pro- 
duction. Profit is a surplus, not a cost. ‘‘ The profits of stock 
never make any part of the expense of production ; they are on 
the contrary, a new creation brought into existence in consequence 
of this expense.”’® And again, “ The profit of stock so far from 
forming any part of the cost of production is a surplus remaining 
after this cost has been completely replaced.” * Hence, while 
profits constitute a part of the market price of commodities, they 
do not form part of the natural price. 

Torrens seems here to be on the high road to the modern 
theory. But his own treatment is not entirely satisfactory, for 
he is unable to analyse successfully the true relation between 
normal and market price, and tells us, notwithstanding his former 
statements, that ‘‘ things equal in natural price will also upon the 
average, be equal in market price.”’> Whatever we may think of 
this point, to which attention has been called by others,® Torrens 
shows himself in one respect broader than Ricardo. The rate of 
profits, according to Torrens, depends, not only on the rate of 


On Wages and Combinations, p. 99. 
2 An Essay on the Corn Trade, 4th edition, p. xi. 
3 An Essay on the Production of Wealth, p. 51. 
4 Ibid., p. 54. 5 Ibid., p. 55. 
6 Cannan, op. cit., p. 208, 
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wages, as Ricardo thought, but to a much more important extent 
upon the quality of the soil under cultivation, and above all upon 
the degree of skill with which labour is applied.1. The resort to 
inferior soils, which increases cost, tends to diminish the rate of 
profits in manufactures as well as in agriculture, but the same 
increase of population which compels resort to inferior soils leads 
to more accurate division of employment and to the use of im- 
proved machinery, and these lead to an increase in the rate of 
profit. This last point—‘ the greater degree of skill and economy 
in the application of labour ’’—may completely counteract the 
effects, not only of the resort to inferior soils, but also of the 
changes in money wages. High or low profits, therefore, do not 
necessarily depend, as Ricardo thought, on low or high wages. 

We do not stop to dwell on the other contributions which 
Torrens made to contemporary discussion. Like most of the 
economists of the day, he had a greatly exaggerated notion of 
the achievements of the science.2, But in both constructive and 
critical powers, Torrens has been much underrated. The future 
historian of economic theory will have to credit him with the 
honour of originating several important doctrines which are 
usually ascribed to his more famous contemporaries. 


III 

The other contemporary of Ricardo referred to above * is John 
Craig, to whom Palgrave’s Dictionary devotes just one sentence. 
Craig was the author of two books—a three-volume work on the 
Elements of Political Science, published in 1814, and a shorter 
volume of Remarks on Political Economy, which appeared in 1821. 
His Elements cover, as the title indicates, a broader field than 
that of economics, but contain for the economist only two 
noteworthy points. One is Craig’s exposition of the futility of 
Adam Smith’s distinction between productive and unproductive 
labour.t In this, however, Craig had been preceded by Lauder- 
dale, whose criticism of this ‘‘ extraordinary distinction” is well 
known.® The other point is the attention devoted by Craig to 
the problems of public finance, and more especially to the question 
of capitalisation of taxation. As this matter has already been 


1 An Essay on the Corn Trade, 4th edition, pp. 117 et seq. 

2 « With respect to Political Economy, the period of controversy is passing away, 
that of unanimity is rapidly approaching. Twenty years hence there will scarcely 
exist a doubt respecting any of its fundamental principles.”—An Essay on Produc- 
tion, 1821, xiii. : 

3 Pp, 341. 4 Vol. 2, pp. 93 e¢ seq. 

5 Lauderdale, An Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Public Wealth and into 
the Means and Causes of its Increase, 1804, pp. 151 et seq. 
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touched upon elsewhere,! we shall confine our attention to 
the later work? of Craig devoted specifically to questions of 
political economy. 

Craig starts out by a rather interesting discussion of value. 
He considers the view of Lauderdale that value in exchange or 
individual riches should be carefully distinguished from value 
in use or national wealth. Lauderdale had called attention to 
the obvious fact that by increasing the quantity of the most 
useful articles we often diminish its aggregate value in ex- 
change; and like Adam Smith he considered value in use and 
value in exchange opposed to each other. Craig, on the other 
hand, finds that utility is the basis of all value. It is undeni- 
able, says he,* that relative values of commodities may change, 
and that ‘‘ those persons who happen to be possessed of articles 
which are produced in larger quantities than formerly . .. may find 
themselves poorer, while the chief uses of the article remain 
unimpaired.’ But it would be a mistake, thinks Craig, to con- 
clude that value in use is here opposed to value in exchange. 
For ‘“‘in such cases, there are others of its uses which cease to 
exist. Its possession is no longer a mark of distinction, nor 
can the additional quantity that has been produced yield to 
those by whom it must be consumed, gratification equivalent 
to its. former price.” If coats fall one half in price, the 
‘‘exchangeable value”’ of two coats is now equal to what 
formerly was the value of one; but neither would their value 
in use have experienced any perceptible increase.* ‘‘ All of the 
broadcloth that, in the estimation of purchasers, was worth 
the former price, had been formerly brought to market, and if 
more is now to be disposed of, it must be to those who did not 
reckon its utility equivalent to its former cost. New purchasers 
indeed will appear in proportion to the reduction of price; 
because at every step of the decline it is brought down to the 
estimate which an additional number of persons had formed of 
its power of producing gratification, or, in other words, to their 
estimate of its value in use.” 

This passage is notable because Craig is on the. continual 


1 In the writer’s work on The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation, 2nd edition, 
1899, pp. 138—142. It is here stated that Craig was the only early English- writer 
‘“to devote a separate volume to questions of public finance.”’ But see note above, 
p. 339. 

* The full title is: Remarks on some Fundamental Doctrines in Palitical Economy 
illustrated by a Brief Inquiry into the Economical State of Britain since the year 
1815. Edinburgh, 1821. 

3 Remarks, etc., p. 10. + Thd.sipi Al: 
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verge of expressing the idea of marginal utility. He sees not 
only that value depends on utility, but that with every decrease 
in value or price there is a new (marginal) group of purchasers 
whose lower estimate of utility is now available for disposing of 
the increased supply. Thisis practically the basis of the modern 
doctrine of value. 

Craig then proceeds to point out that if the value in exchange 
of some commodities is decreased by additional supply, the 
value of other commodities will be increased. For ‘“ those who 
formerly bought the article that is produced in excess, now 
getting what they want of it at a lower price, will have part of 
their revenue to expend in some other way; and the new 
demand thence arising for some other articles will raise their 
exchangeable value in proportion as that of the other is 
depressed.” ! It is erroneous to assume, therefore, that increased 
supply of commodities means a decrease in general values. 

Combining these two points, and considering that ‘by the 
cheapness of a particular commodity, some of its uses are 
generally diminished; that by the fall of its price, the demand 
for some other articles, and consequently their prices, are 
advanced,’ Craig concludes that ‘‘ value in use whether viewed 
in reference to any single commodity, or to the aggregate posses- 
sion of a nation, must be very accurately measured by value in 
exchange.” This is nota happy statement. It manifestly con- 
fuses total and marginal utility; and, as it stands, seems to be 
erroneous. But if read in context with the whole explanation 
it will be seen that Craig is really getting nearer to the truth 
than most of his predecessors and contemporaries. In another 
passage he puts the statement in a less exceptionable form. He 
refers to Say’s opinion that value in exchange is “the only 
kind of value to which the science of Political Economy has 
reference.” ‘To this,” says Craig, ‘I agree, but only because it 
is the exponent of value in use.” ® 

Craig never accepted the fundamental tenets of the 
Ricardian economics. He is a strong opponent of the labour 
theory of value, which he declares to be ‘‘an ingenious, but 
unsound theory.” In other points, also, Craig takes issue with 
the dominant school. He does not believe that wages are fixed 
by the standard of life,* nor does he accept the theory that a tax 
on wages necessarily raises wages.° He is equally opposed to the 


1 Jbid., p. 12. 2 Ibid., p. 14. 3 Ibid., p. 14, note. 
4 Ibid., p. 64. 5 Ibid., p. 67. 
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doctrine that wages and profits must vary inversely to each other. 
After an analysis of the nature of capital and the relation of 
profits to wages, he concludes: ‘It is rather a startling circum- 
stance attending this theory, that what it represents as the 
necessary effect produced by high wages upon profits in all 
branches of industry, is directly contrary to the experience in 
each particular trade. Though it would be going too far to 
assert that high wages and high profits are always co-existent : 
yet this proposition would be nearer the truth than that which 
has been announced by Mr. Ricardo.” ! 

Finally, Craig characterises the Ricardian theory of rent 
as one ‘‘ which, in so far as it is just, is equally a truism with 
that opinion which ascribes it to monopoly.” * He takes excep- 
tion, moreover, to the historical or dynamic part of the Ricardian 
theory. But above all, he calls attention to the analogy between 
returns from the land and from capital, or as he calls them, 
‘rent and the profits of fixed capital.” ‘‘So much do these 
sources of revenue resemble each other, that even in ordinary 
language the return for fixed capital, when the necessary 
circulating capital is supplied by a different person, is always 
denominated its rent.””* Notwithstanding this analogy, however, 
Craig confesses that in some respects, land must be differentiated 
from fixed capital. He advances four reasons, of which, perhaps, 
the chief is the fact that ‘“‘ whereas machinery is gradually 
deteriorated by use, land is gradually improved.’’ + 

It is easy from our modern point of view to call attention to 
the obvious weakness in Craig’s exposition, due to his failure to 
distinguish between interest and profits, although he does make an 
attempt to do so in another place.> But it must not be forgotten 
that in this respect he did not differ materially from the other 
writers of the day. It was quite sufficient for one man to have 
made the valuable suggestions which we find in his work. Craig 
is the first English economist to emphasise the connection 
between value and utility, to disclose the fallacy of the supposedly 
necessary opposition between profits and wages, and to dwell on 
the analogy between the revenue from land and from capital. 
All these points, although completely overlooked at the time, 
have been incorporated into the body of modern economic 
doctrine. Craig, no less than Torrens, deserves more attention 
than he has received. 


1 Remarks, etc., p. 90. 2 Ibid., p. 128. 3 Ibid., p. 138. 
4 Ibid., p. 142. 5 Ibid,, p. 75, note, 
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IV 


The appearance of Malthus’s Principles of Political Economy 
in 1820 seems to have given rise to an active discussion on some 
of the fundamental topics in dispute between Ricardo, Say, and 
Malthus. For the next few years we have a number of pamphlets 
and essays devoted to a consideration of special points of theory. 
Some of these are of such minor importance as to deserve only 
a passing reference. Of this nature, are two works published in 
1821, one entitled Observations on certain verbal Disputes on 
Political Economy, particularly relating to Value and to Demand 
and Supply, which seeks to show some inconsistencies in Ricardo, 
Malthus, and Say; and the other: An Inquiry into those Principles 
respecting the Nature of Demand and the Necessity of Consumption, 
lately advocated by Mr. Malthus, from which it is concluded that 
Taxation and the Maintenance of unproductive Consumers can be 
conducive to the Progress of Wealth. Of somewhat more than 
ordinary interest is a work which appeared in the following year 
(1822), designed to enforce the same doctrine as that contained 
in the last pamphlet, the doctrine, namely, that gluts are possible 
and can be averted only by an increase of luxurious or unpro- 
ductive consumption. The title of this is: Considerations on 
the Accumulation of Capital and its Effects on Profits and on 
exchangeable Value. 

A few works of the same period have attractive titles but are 
somewhat disappointing in contents. The anonymous work of 
1821, of almost three hundred pages, entitled An Essay on the 
Political Economy of Nations, or a View of the Intercourse of 
Countries as influencing their Wealth, is a not over acute book 
devoted primarily to problems of internal trade. The almost 
equally voluminous work by Thomas Smith, An Attempt to define 
some of the First Principles of Political Economy, published in the 
same year, is not what it seems to be. The author tells us, 
indeed, that ‘‘ for several years past he has been endeavouring to 
draw the public attention towards an explanation of the mode of 
ascertaining value, and of the measures of it, very opposite to 
what has been assumed by Ricardo.” A large part of the work 
is, in fact, devoted to a discussion of the relation between bank 
notes and prices—a discussion into which we shall not enter here. 

Most of the essays of the time, however, were concerned 
with the discussion of the nature and measure of value, and of 
these the majority based themselves on the theory advocated by 
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Ricardo and McCulloch. The ball was set rolling in 1822 b 
the author of An Essay on Political Economy,’ who signs him- 
self in the preface, E. R., and who takes exception to the 
Ricardian labour theory of value. “Commodities are not sold 
because they are produced, but because they are demanded. 
Neither does their exchangeable value arise from the cost of pro- 
ducing them, but from the demand for them when produced. . . 
The quantity of labour only affects the value as it affects the 
supply.” ? 

The author proceeds with his argument to show that high 
wages do not necessarily mean low profits, but may mean high 
prices ; and he then applies this doctrine to the subject of taxa- 
tion. It is worthy of note that he here gives a mathematical 
treatment of the incidence of taxation on land—with one excep- 
tion the earliest attempt made in England to apply mathematics 
to economics.* 

A-more acute critic of. Ricardo was Samuel Bailey, whose 
anonymous Critical Dissertation on Value* exerted considerable 
influence at the time. This was written as a reply to the 
familiar Templars’ Dialogues on Political Economy, which 
appeared in the London Magazine for April, 1824, and in which 
the author, De Quincey, accepted and amplified the Ricardian 


1 The full title is: An Essay on some General Principles of Political Economy 
on Taxes upon Raw Produce, and on Commutation of Tithes. [By E. R.] London, 
1822, 72 pp. The author states in his preface that this work was written before 
he had seen Malthus’s Principles of Political Economy. 

2 An Essay, etc., p. 8. 

* Tbid., pp. 54-66. This earlier attempt was the one contained in An Essay on 
the Theory of Money, London, 1771 (by Major-General Henry Lloyd) referred to by 
Jevons, Political Economy, 2nd .edition, xlv-xlvi. The mathematics used in the 
work of 1771 is of extreme simplicity when compared to that of the essay of 1822, 
which has escaped the attention of both Jevons and Irving Fisher in their respective 
bibliographies.. A more elaborate effort to apply mathematics to economics, which 
has also eluded the attention of all writers on the subject, is the interesting work 
by the American, Samuel Gale, entitled 4n Essay on the Nature and Principles of 
Public Credit. The original work, a substantial volume of two hundred and 
thirty-four pages, was published anonymously in London in 1784, although the 
preface. dated at Charles-Town, South Carolina, in 1782, was signed by Gale. A 
second part, entitled Essay II. on the Nature and Principles of Public Credit, appeared 
in the same year (1784) with a preface dated St, Augustine, East Florida, 1783, and 
a.third part, with a long title of about ten lines, appeared in 1786, not published, 
but “printed, to save the labour of copying the manuscript.” The books by Gale 
are by all means the most comprehensive and detailed examples of early mathe- 
matico-economic literature, and will repay careful examination. 

4 The full title is: 4 Critical Dissertation on the Nature, Measures, and Causes of 
Value, chiefly in reference to the Writings of Mr, Ricardo and his followers, By the 
Author of Essays on the Formation:‘and Publication of Opinions, etc., etc., London, 
1825. Bailey is not mentioned by Cannan, much less by Cossa, but a reference 
to him is found in Palgrave’s Dictionary, 
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theory. Bailey does not mince matters. He speaks of the 
‘confusion and obscurity which mark the works of some of the 
most celebrated writers,’’! and in particular he accuses Ricardo 
of “elliptical and disjointed reasoning,” of “ perplexity and con- 
fusion,” of lack of “analytical subtility,” and of “ little conscious- 
ness of the nature of the operations in which he excelled, and 
little familiarity with the analysis of terms.” ? 

Since value is essentially relative in nature, Bailey objects to 
Ricardo’s attempt to discover a commodity of invariable value.* 
To Bailey, Ricardo’s “contradiction involved in affirming the 
stationary or invariable value of an object amidst the variations 
of other things, is as direct and palpable” as to constitute a 
‘strange and manifest error.’* Malthus also is not free from 
the same mistake. Furthermore, Bailey characterises the 
alleged distinction between real and nominal value as “arbitrary 
and incapable of being turned to any use.’’® Above all, he 
objects to the labour theory of the cause and measure of value 
Value according to Bailey, although often spoken of as a quality 
of external objects, really implies a feeling or state of mind.° 
This state of mind is a result of many circumstances, among 
which, indeed, cost of production is to be included as an import- 
ant, though not the sole factor. But even if we confine our 
attention to that class of commodities which is susceptible of 
increase and subject to the law of competition where the 
influence of cost of production is so great, it is not true that 
cost of production is resolvable into mere labour expended. In 
the first place, it overlooks the co-operation of capital, which 
cannot be explained away by calling capital “ accumulated or 
hoarded labour.”’ 

“This is at best an awkward expression and can answer no 
good purpose. When we accumulate we add one thing to 
another, and it is essential to the process, that both should 
remain in existence. But labour, consisting in the mere exertion 
of muscular power, or in the equally evanescent motions of the 
brain, continually perishes in detail, and therefore admits of no 
accumulation.” 

Furthermore, apart from this, labour cannot be considered 
as uniform. Bailey asks: 

‘“What should we think of an assertion that coats are to 
each other in value as the quantities of cloth contained in them, 
1 A Critical Dissertation, p. vii. * Ibid., pp. xvi, xvili, xx. 

3 Ibid., p. 10. 4 Ibid., p. 16; cf. p. 30. 
5 Ibid., p. 38. 6 TIbid., p. 180. 7 Ibid., p. 220. 
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or that their comparative value depends exclusively on the 
quantities of cloth required to make them.’ 

Above all, the exclusive stress laid upon labour neglects 
entirely the function of time in economic life. Bailey tells us 
in almost the same language as Bohm-Bawerk: ‘“ We generally 
prefer a present pleasure or enjoyment to a distant one, not 


2 


superior to it in other respects. He enters into a considera- 
tion of the importance of time in its effects on capital. Time, 
like labour, is a consideration which may influence both buyers 
and sellers, and time cannot be resolved into labour.® 

So that even in the case of continuous production under 
competitive conditions, value is not resolvable into labour. But 
there still remain two other great classes of commodities, those 
subject in part or in whole to the law of monopoly, and those 
subject to the law of diminishing returns.’ This leads Bailey to 
a consideration of the law of rent, in the course of which he 
asserts the analogy between land rents and labour rents.° 

“The extraordinary profit out of which rent arises is analog- 
ous to the extraordinary remuneration which an artizan of more 
than common dexterity obtains beyond the wages given to the 
workman of ordinary skill. In the one case the monopoly is 
bounded by the existence of inferior soils, in the other of inferior 
degrees of dexterity.” 

Here we have the first attempt to generalise the doctrine of 
rent, an attempt which has usually been associated in English, at 
all events, with Senior. Over a quarter of a century before 
Mangoldt and Schiiffle, we thus find in Bailey this broadening 
of the rent concept. Furthermore, Bailey objects to the state- 
ment that ‘‘ rent does not enter into price” as at the best vague 
and indefinite, and as ‘ one that ought to be banished from the 
science.” ° 

Finally, it must be noticed that Bailey is the first to put his 
finger on the real fallacy of the doctrine that wages and profits 
must vary inversely. This error consists in neglecting the fact 
that ‘‘ the value of labour does not entirely depend on the pro- 
portion of the whole produce which is given to the labourers in 
exchange for their labour, but also on the productiveness of 
labour.” ’ ‘The proposition, that when labour rises profits must 
fall, is true only when its rise is not owing to an increase in its 
productive powers.”® ... ‘‘If the productive power of labour 

1 A Critical Dissertation, p. 221, 2 Ibid., p. 218. 3 Ibid., p. 219. 


4 Ibid., p. 185. 5 Ibid., pp. 196, 197. 6 Ibid., p. 198, 
7 Ibid., p. 63. 8 Ibid., p. 64. 
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be augmented, that is, if the same labour produce more com- 
modities in the same time, labour may rise in value without a 
fall, nay, even with a rise of profits.” } 
This, it will be seen, virtually contains the whole of the 
modern theory of the economy of high wages. 
It will be recognised from this short account how keen and 
fertile a thinker we have in Bailey. The opposition to the 
labour theory of value, the emphasis put on time as an element 
in value, the broadening of the rent concept, the criticism of the 
statement that rent does not enter into price, and the importance 
: assigned to productivity in affecting value—all these con- 
B stitute doctrines of importance in the recent phases of the 
& science. That they should have been enunciated in 1825 and 
then seemingly forgotten is eloquent testimony to the power 
which is sometimes exerted by a few great names in silencing for 
a time all criticisms, however sound they may be. 






































Vv 
The discussion of value was continued in a number of other 
works. A criticism of Bailey appeared in the Westminster 
Review, and was answered by him in 1826 in a pamphlet entitled 
A Letter to a Political Economist. This, however, does not add 
anything material to his former exposition. A few years later, 
the views of Bailey were in part repeated and developed by 
Cotterill in his Examination of the Doctrines of Value.? Cotterill 
makes short work of the labour theory of value, which he deems 
to have been completely refuted by Bailey, the author of the 
Critical Dissertation, of whose name he seems to be ignorant. 
He, nevertheless, proceeds to repeat the arguments, ‘‘ as there are 
some Ricardians still remaining.” * De Quincey’s dialogues he con- 
siders ‘‘an ingenious logical legerdemain.’’* Like Bailey, he opposes 
to the labour theory the cost of production theory of value. He 
proceeds, however, to criticise Bailey on one point, and in this criti- 
cism, he marks a retrogression. Bailey thought that the cause of 
changes of value ‘‘ may be correctly stated to arise principally from 
the cost of production and that cost of production may be either 
labour or capital, or both.”’> Cotterill contends that this definition 
of cost is defective, because it does not include profit. It is the 


1 Tbid., p. 66. 

2 The full title of this work is An Examination of the Doctrines of Value as set 
forth by Adam Smith, Ricardo, M’Culloch, Mill, the author of ‘‘ A Critical Disserta- 
tion” etc., Torrens, Malthus, Say, etc., being a Reply to those Distinguished Authors. 
By Charles Foster Cotterill, London, 1831, 128 pp. 3 An Examination, p. 8. 
4 Ibid., p. 38. > Critical Dissertation, p. 205, 6 An Examination, p. 41. 
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failure of Cotterill, shared by almost all his contemporaries, to 
distinguish between interest and profits, which is responsible for 
this confusion of thought. So in criticising the contention of 
Torrens that profits constitute a surplus, not a cost, Cotterill 
says triumphantly: ‘‘If the profits of stock do not form a com- 
ponent part of cost, the wages of labour cannot, as the former is 
to the capitalist what the latter is to the labourer. The labourer 
gives his muscular strength and time, and receives reward under 
the term wages. The capitalist finds the implements of hus- 
bandry, the machines of manufactures, advances the wages of 
labour, and receives his reward under the term profit.” ! 

One other point of interest may be mentioned. Senior’s well- 
known attempt to broaden the rent concept is generally ascribed 
to the appearance of his Political Economy in the fifties. It is 
found in part, however, in his early lectures at Oxford. A pas- 
sage from such a lecture, that ‘‘ much of what properly belongs to 
profit and rent is generally included under wages,”’ was quoted by 
Whately in his Logic, and led Cotterill to attempt to analyse the 
rent element in wages.” The variety in the genius of different 
men, thinks Cotterill, is much the same as varieties in the quality 
of land. The development of the idea, although not very suc- 
cessful, is suggestive, and when we remember the early date of 
the performance, significant. As we have just seen, however, 
Senior as well as Cotterill was preceded in this point by 
Bailey. 
| VI 

In the same year as the work of Cotterill there was published 
a pamphlet of a very different type, and by a far more original 
thinker. All the discussions of values during the twenties had 
revolved around Ricardo, and none of the English writers could 
see their way to accept the doctrines of Craig and Say as to the 
dependence of value on utility. This was due chiefly to the 
failure to analyse clearly and successfully the notion of utility 
itself. Such an analysis, however, was undertaken in 1834 by 
W. F. Lloyd, who subscribes himself a student of Christ Church, 
and Professor of Political Economy at Oxford. The ductrine of 
final or marginal utility was at one time supposed to be the 
simultaneous discovery of Jevons in England, Menger in Austria, 
and Walras in Switzerland, in the opening years of the seventies. 
Later researches disclosed the fact that the same theory had 
been developed by Gossen in Germany in the fifties, and even 


| An Examination, p. 46. 2 Ibid., pp. 55-62. 
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before him by Dupuit in France in the forties. It will come as 
a surprise to many to be informed that the theory of marginal 
utility is, after all, an English discovery, and that what is a 
virtually identical doctrine was advanced by Professor Lloyd in 


1834, a decade before Dupuit, two decades before Gossen, and 
considerably more than a generation before its rediscovery by 
Jevons, Menger, and Walras. 

The title of this remarkable work is A Lecture on the Notion 
of Value as distinguishable not only from Utility, but also from 
Value in Exchange. Delivered before the University of Oxford in 
Michaelmas Term, 1833. According to the terms of the profes- 
sorship held by Lloyd it was required that one lecture at least 
in each course be published annually. Both before and after 
1833 Lloyd published other lectures, such as Two Lectures on the 
Checks to Population, delivered in 1832, and Four Lectures on 
Poor Laws delivered in 1834, each set appearing in the following 
year. Much as we might be tempted to dwell upon these also, 
we must content ourselves here with the lecture on value. 

The course of 1833 began with a talk on utility in general, 
and Adami Smith’s conception of utility in particular. This 
lecture is, unfortunately, not preserved, with the exception of a 
small extract devoted to the latter subject, and published as an 
appendix to the lecture on value.’ The work with which we are 
dealing starts with a reference to this earlier lecture, and repeats 
the conclusion that Adam Smith evidently used the term value “in 
the sense of the real importance of an object to the person 
possessing it, and that he made this importance to depend on the 
difficulty of attainment.’ Lloyd now proceeds to a further 
examination of this view. 

‘ He considers first the possibility of a general glut of com- 
modities. Without deciding this, Lloyd maintains that if we 
look at the matter from the point of view of the consumers, 
rather than that of the producers, a general glut is impossible, 
because this is “ the same thing as a general superabundance of 
wealth, and would indicate the full satisfaction of human wants.”’ 
There is, however, ‘‘in fact, no assignable limit to the desires of 
mankind, for where one inconvenience is removed, others present 
themselves, which before had never been thought of; and thus 
the passion for wealth expands with the gratification of existing 
wants, and, if not absolutely infinite, may, at least, be termed 
indefinite.” * 

This statement, however, would not be true “if the objects 
1 A Lecture on the Notion of Value, pp. 38-40. + Tbid.; p. 7. 
No. 51.—vVoL. XIII. BB 
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which can gratify human wants were limited in the number of 
their kind.” ‘‘ It is only the multiplication of the kinds of wants 
which renders the passion for wealth unlimited.’ 1 Savages, for 
instance, have few wants, but even these are not satisfied. If, 
however, ‘‘the catalogue of their wants could remain invariable,” 
and if they were “ fed to satiety and clothed to satiety,” then 
** (all new wants being excluded by the hypothesis) the final sum 
of their wealth would be reached, and all further production 
would be useless.” ? 

The same is true of more civilised society. “It is the infinite 
variety of wants, and of the kinds of commodities necessary to 
their gratification which alone renders the passion for wealth 
indefinite and insatiable. In the case of each species infima, as 
logicians call it, the desire is limited.” 

Lloyd now proceeds to apply these observations to the ques- 
tion of utility and value. He has pointed out that ‘ an increase 
of quantity will at length exhaust, or satisfy to the utmost, the 
demand for any specific object of desire.” What now, he asks, 
happens, with respect to value, at the time the demand or want 
is thus fully satisfied. ‘It will be found that, in the case of 
every commodity, its value vanishes at the very instant of satis- 
faction.””* In the case of water, for instance, when we have 
more than we need, we have no reason “ for being sparing in its 
use, for hoarding it, or for making a property of it or debarring 
others from the use of it.’’ These considerations “ are sure indi- 
cations of value, and according to their intensity, so is the intensity 
of the value.” * Lloyd concludes, then, that “in the reasons which 
exist for preserving and for‘retaining the possession of an object, 
its value essentially consists. It has with great propriety been 
defined to mean the esteem in which an object is held.” ° 

Our author thinks, however, that some further details are 
necessary to make this definition complete and easily intelligible. 
This leads him to give an illustration in almost precisely the 
same words that were used almost forty years later by the reputed 
authors of the marginal utility theory. The passage is as 
follows : 

“‘ Let us suppose the case of a hungry man having one ounce, 
and only one ounce of food at his command. To him this ounce 
is obviously of very great importance. Suppose him now to have 
two ounces. These are still of great importance; but the im- 
portance of the second is not equal to that of the single ounce. 


1 A Lecture on the Notion of Value, p. 8. “2 Tbid., p. 9. 
3 Ibid., p. 10. 4 Ibid., p. 10. 5 Ibid., p. 11. 
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In other words he would not suffer so much from parting with 
one of his two ounces, retaining one for himself, as he would 
suffer, when he had only one ounce, by parting with that one, 
and so retaining none. The importance of a third ounce is still 
less than that of the second; so likewise of a fourth, until at 
length, in the continual increase of the number of ounces, we 
come toa point when ‘through that-infallible specific, eating,’ 
the appetite is entirely, or nearly lost ; with respect to a single 
ounce, it is a matter of indifference whether it is parted with or 
retained. Thus, while he is scantily supplied with food, he holds 
a given portion of it in great esteem, in other words, he sets a 
great value on it ; when his supply is increased, his esteem for a 
given quantity is lessened, or, in other words, he sets a less 
value on it.” ! 

Lloyd proceeds to explain the elasticity of wants by a meta- 
phor which is not frequently found in modern treatises : 

“The appetite for food may be compared to a spring, to a 
watch spring for example, which, when fully compressed or 
wound up, has the greatest tendency to expansion. By degrees 
as it becomes more and more actually expanded, its tendency 
to fly out is diminished until at length it ceases altogether.” * 

This is true of every commodity, but not only does the same 
commodity diminish in importance according to the increase of 
the supply, but the relative importance assigned to different 
commodities varies : 

‘“* Kach different kind of human wants may, like that of food, 
be compared to a spring; and, in this comparison, the different 
wants, according to their several differences, will be represented 
by springs of different degrees of strength. For example, the 
wants which food can satisfy will be represented by a spring of 
great power. So also these, to supply which water is required. 
For representing the wants of clothing and fuel, which are 
obstacles not as indispensably necessary to human existence, 
springs of an inferior degree of power may suffice. Passing on 
to the artificial wants, we may represent them according to their 
intensities, by lesser springs of various degrees of strength.” ® 

There are two ways, thinks Lloyd, in which the same springs 
may be compared. We may compare them absolutely, as when 
we say that the main spring of a watch is stronger than the 
hair spring; or we may compare their expansive forces under 
some modification of their actual conditions, as when ‘‘ a watch 
is nearly run down, we may say that the main spring has scarcely 

1 Jbid., p. 12. 2 Jbid., p. 12. 3 Jbid., p. 13. 
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more strength, that is, in its actual tendency to expand itself, 
than the hair spring has, when it is most contracted.” 

Now, utility in the ordinary acceptation of the term is 
measured in the first way. ‘‘ We estimate the utilities of 
objects by the importance of the wants which they are cap- 
able of supplying, considered absolutely. ... Water is no more 
useful in a ship at sea where it is scarce, than on land where it 
is plentiful.” Here we practically state that the main spring of 
a watch is stronger than the hair spring. But it is not in this 
sense that we estimate wants when we speak of value. ‘“ The 
wants, on which value depends, are analogous to the tendencies 
of the springs, which are already in part extended, to extend 
themselves further. They vary with every variation in the 
quantity of commodities, and in the consequent variation of the 
degree in which the absolute want is satisfied.”? In this sense, 
‘the want of the most useful may be less than that of the least 
useful articles. Water is more wanted by a man almost dying 
with thirst than by another who has quenched his thirst, and 
desires only to wash himself. It is on want, thus estimated, that 
value depends.”’ ? 

When people speak of the distinction between utility and 
value, Lloyd tells us that there is always a peculiar danger of 
confusion, and it is in his discussion of this point that he reaches 
the conception of marginal utility. ‘If, to a man who has 
already half a dozen coats, you should offer to give another, he 
might probably reply that he would have no use for if. Here, 
however, he would speak, not of the abstract utility of the coat, 
but of its special utility to him under the circumstances of his 
want of coats being already so far supplied. This, though not 
quite the same thing as value, approaches very near to it. The 
coat would be of no use to him; therefore, were he to have it, it 
would not be valuable in his estimation.” ‘ But this is very 
different from the utility of the coat in the general sense of 
utility, and ought not to be confounded with it.” ? Lloyd empha- 
sises the fact that when we speak of utility being different from 
value, we use utility in the abstract sense, not in the special 
sense. And this special sense is truly a marginal sense, for, says 
Lloyd, “in its ultimate sense, value undoubtedly signifies a 
feeling of the mind which shows itself always at the margin of 
separation between satisfied and unsatisfied wants.” * 

It would be difficult to put in clearer or happier language 
1 A Lecture on the Notion of Value, p. 15. * 700d, p16; 

3 Jbid., p. 18, 4 Ibid., p. 16. 
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the substance of the modern theory of the relation between value 
and utility. It is true that we do not find the terminology of 
the distinction between total utility and final utility; but we find 
the distinction itself. Total utility is called by Lloyd “ abstract 
utility” ; while for the terminal utility of Jevons, or the marginal 
utility of Menger, Lloyd uses almost the very term suggested by 
Professor Clark. Professor Clark prefers the term ‘specific 
utility” ; Lloyd half a century before him used ‘ special utility ”’ 
to designate precisely the same idea. 

It must be confessed, indeed, that Lloyd often contrasts value 
with utility, as on the title-page and in various other parts of bis 
book. But it is evident that he then always has reference to 
utility in his sense of “‘ abstract utility.” He realised perfectly 
the veritable relation of value to wants, and the analogy between 
value and ‘‘ special utility.” Thus to all intents and purposes he 
discovered the doctrine of marginal utility, even though he did 
not draw from his discovery all the conclusions which were reserved 
for economists of a later date. 

One conclusion, however, he did draw, namely that the con- 
ception of value is something independent of, and anterior to, 
exchange. In the explanation that he has hitherto given of the 
nature of value, says Lioyd, there has been no need for a single 
word about exchanges. Value consists in the real importance of 
an object to the individual. ‘‘ Objects may be of real importance 
to the possessor, as much in the case of an isolated individual, 
such as Robinson Crusoe, as in the case of a society, such as 
exists in England.”! Lloyd proceeds to give such instances, and 
then adds that a few examples of value, in which the idea of 
exchange is not concerned, can even be taken from actual life 
to-day. He here comes near to making what is virtually a 
distinction between individual and social value. 

“ We can well conceive an article made expressly for the use 
of an individual, and to him actually both useful and valuable, 
when to every other human being it would be absolutely useless 
and therefore altogether destitute of value in exchange.” Such 
extreme cases he confesses are rare, but it is frequent to find 
cases in which a great part, though not the whole of the value, is 
lost in the exchange.” So e.g., in the case of a coat made to 
order, or a seal marked with the crest and initials of the owner. 
‘“The same operation which renders the commodity of more 
value in the estimation of its owner is calculated to render it less 
valuable in the estimation of all other persons.’’* Thus there 
1 Jbid., p. 20. 2 Ibid., p. 27. * Ibid., p. 28. 
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may be a difference between the individual and the social value, 
the value to a particular individual and the value to the whole 
group, which we call value in exchange. 

Lloyd calls the distinction one between absolute and com- 
parative or exchangeable value. This is not a happy phrase, 
for, as it has frequently been pointed out of late, the very concep- 
tion of value, or the estimate of marginal utility even to the 
individual, involves a comparison between wants, that is, pre- 
supposes the existence of at least two commodities useful to the 
same person. But in the sense in which value was ordinarily 
conceived to be relative, z.e. dependent on the existence of 
exchange between different individuals, Lloyd was perfectly cor- 
rect in denying the relative or comparative nature of value. 
What he really meant was the distinction between generic 
and exchange value, or between individual and social value. 
The distinction itself is sound. Lloyd moreover informs us 
that in this sense of value—value independent of exchange—the 
same things are more valuable to a poor man than to a rich 
one.! 

Having thus settled to his satisfaction that value, in the 
sense explained, may be absolute, Lloyd proceeds to discuss 
whether there can be such a thing as intrinsic value. This he 
denies : 

“The term value does not express a quality inherent in a 
commodity. It expresses a feeling of the mind, and is variable 
with the variations of the external circumstances which can in- 
fluence that feeling, without any variation of the intrinsic 
qualities of the commodity which is the object of it.’’? 

Not only can value not be intrinsic, but the utility of an 
object is not intrinsic any more than value. Utility, like value, 
says Lloyd, is predicted of an object with reference to the wants 
of mankind. Ice is useful in summer, useless in winter. Still 
the intrinsic qualities of ice are at all times and in all places the 
same. 

Lloyd then proceeds to mention some further problems which 
flow from these distinctions, but relegates their discussion to 
future lectures. These other lectures have, so far as we know, 
not been preserved, or at all events, they have not been pub- 
lished. Yet this single lecture, which seems to have passed 
entirely unnoticed even by his contemporaries, is sufficient to 
vindicate for its author the proud position of having been the first 


1 A Lecture on the Notion of Value, p. 28. 2 Ibid., p. 31. 
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thinker in any country to advance what is known to-day as the 
marginal theory of value, and to explain the dependence of value 
on marginal utility. With Lloyd and Jevons before us we should 
no longer speak of the Austrian theory of value. England must 
henceforth be considered the home, not only of the cost theory, 
but also of the marginal utility theory of value. 

Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN 


(To be continued ) 
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PUBLIC AND THE ANTHRACITE COAL STRIKE 

Ir is doubtful if any labour document has thus far had the 
importance in the United States which is fairly attributable to the 
Report of the Anthracite Coal Commission. Every issue of the 
great Strike may be seen through its pages. No industrial disturb- 
ance ever stirred the public so profoundly or went so far in deter- 
mining that opinion on many vital points. Generally, it has 
aroused wide and sharp hostility against all arbitrary claims 
to manage great industries solely from the point of view of 
capital. It has in general increased the socialistic sentiment of 
the community. The few eastern towns in which socialism has 
secured a definite political influence, were greatly helped in 
their struggle at the last elections. It has influenced political 
groups and State legislatures to agitate for State ownership of 
these mines and the affiliated Railways. It has brought out into 
far greater distinctness the monopolistic character of the busi- 
ness. It has shown the dangers of over-capitalisation and the 
system of double corporations under which the profits of the 
business could be conceded. It has revealed with equal clear- 
ness a larger measure of systematic lawlessness on the side of 
capital which the people now class in the same category with 
the cruder violence which attends the severer labour contests. 

Perhaps, for the first time, the public has asked if it is worse 
to slug a non-union man than to circumvent the Sherman Act 
or the provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act. If that is 
most evil which carries with it the widest harm to society, it 
may well be that to violate systematically the organic law of the 
State is far more an affront to the common welfare than the 
coarse ruffianism that often accompanies a strike. 

The Constitution of Pennsylvania expressly forbids a railroad 
to mine coal. This is however done openly and upon a vast 
scale. It goes on, moreover, under a double system of corpora- 
tions which makes it well-nigh impossible to trace the inde- 
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THE PUBLIC 





pendent activities of either corporation by itself. This at last 
has come to be a common complaint of the miners, that when 
wages are cut, the carrying companies may be making high 
profits. The practical separation of the mining function from 
that of the Railroad is believed to put dangerous power into the 
hands of the: owners, which may be used against the labourer. 
As this business has become primarily a Railroad business, 
people have come to look upon it as a semi-public corporation, 
deriving most indispensable powers from the public. When, 
therefore, the leading official refused to arbitrate, there was 
instant and widespread indignation. What had hitherto been 
scarcely more than an academic inquiry, now became popular 
and universal. ‘‘ Shall a semi-public corporation,” it was asked, 
‘refuse arbitration when it gets from the public the very privi- 
leges under which it does business?” The force of this was 
greatly increased by the fact that anthracite coal had become 
one of the commonest necessities of life. 

But even in the west, where little hard coal was in use, this 
flouting of arbitration met indignant protest. In cities of the 
middle west, it was found that manufacturers, bankers, judges, 
and editors were giving money to the striking miners. The 
taunt that these donors were interested in a rival product, soft 
coal, proved to have no justification in fact. 

Another motive for sympathy with the miners was the 
obvious advantage that capital had won in its thorough con- 
solidation and organisation. Nowhere had a reckless competi- 
tion among railroads and individual operators carried on a more 
relentless warfare than in these regions. As employers finally 
overcame this by substituting organisation, they had good 
reasons to give for the advantages which followed. The public, 
once aroused by the strike, began to ask why organisation for 
labour was not equally necessary. 

For nearly twenty years immigration had poured its thousands 
of ‘Slovaks’? and Italians into those districts. The actual 
working days were fewer than 190 in the year. Competition 
among these workers was in no degree less intense than among 
the operators. That capital should secure the benefits of organ- 
isation, and then deliberately deny it to labour, was soon seen to 
have as little justice in it as the refusal to arbitrate. These two 
facts, together with the suffering and inconvenience, created the 
feeling which President Roosevelt could not ignore. Though 
constitutional authority was more than doubtful, the practical 
exigency had to be met. The Commission was the result 
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More than 500 witnesses were called and some 10,000 type- 
written pages of testimony taken. This is now summarised in 
a Report of 257 pages. No labour document has ever had so 
wide a reading or such extended use and discussion by the press. 
Yet in lawless passion and damage to property this strike in no 
way compares with that of the railway men at Pittsburg in 
1877. This earlier disturbance is the first that may be said to 
have shocked the public as a whole into some consciousness of 
the gravity of labour troubles. The Homestead strike of 1892 and 
the Pullman strike of 1894 raised new issues, but so far as general 
Opinion is concerned, no event hitherto has produced any such 
results as are clearly traceable to the recent struggle. 

New light has been thrown by the strike upon the real issues 
which separate compulsory from voluntary forms of arbitration. 
The New Zealand Act has been carefully watched and very fully 
reported in this country. In spite of some testimony in favour of 
compulsion before the Industrial Commission in 1901, the best 
critical opinion has been steadily against any imitation of the 
New Zealand experiment. The chief reason for this is, that no 
adequate test of its efficiency can come until New Zealand passes 
through a period of business depression. If the Act should 
survive such a test, and if, as now seems likely, Australia makes 
further trial of compulsion, the example will act powerfully upon 
opinion in the United States. 

At present it is felt that voluntary methods have by no means 
failed. Our State Boards have produced far less effect than was 
hoped. On the other hand, forms of conciliation and arbitration 
that have grown up within the trade; forms that are based upon 
a systematised agreement between the chosen representatives of 
employers and employed, have shown extraordinary promise. It 
is precisely in this that the most interesting experience in the 
United States is now showing itself. The growth of the ‘ trust ” 
has strengthened the trade union movement at every point. This 
in turn has roused the employers to counter organisations for the 
sole purpose of fighting the unions. These are both local and 
national. They have large funds for protection against the boycott 
and the strike. 

Inevitably the employers are thus led to have their own 
agent (walking delegate), with whom the agent of the trade 
union does business. Standing thus upon a strictly common 
ground and adopting common methods, both organisations are 
forced to adopt some form of arbitration. This is hastened 
by a device unknown, I think, in England—the trade union 
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label. Every shoe manufacturer, for example, who adopts 
this label enters into a contract with the trade union that 
work shall never stop until all grievances are submitted to arbi- 
tration. Many of the largest New England manufacturers are 
now unionising their shops for the express purpose of securing 
the results of this arbitration clause. No educational influence 
is now working more effectively upon employer and employed 
alike than the common meetings which this arbitration enforces. 
The employers learn what wages their competitors are paying, 
the workmen learn for the first time how narrow a margin of profit 
is now possible in this industry. If co-operation is to have a 
future in this country, the only possible discipline and training to 
give it promise is in the slow results of this organised conciliation. 

The hard coal industry is very different from a freely compe- 
titive business like that of the boot and shoe trade, but the need 
of systematic arbitration is now seen to be imperative. Its 
special privileges, its consequent and vicious forms of secrecy, 
can have no more hopeful remedy than through the kind of 
arbitration which the Commission was led to recommend. 

The members were united against compulsory arbitration. 
A form of arbitration is, however, deliberately recommended, 
namely, compulsory investigation. Separate Statés already had 
this power. The Federal Government had established it in case 
its own business (e.g. the carrying of mails) might be interfered 
with. The Commission now suggests ‘that the President, 
whenever within any State or States, Territory or Territories, 
of the United States a controversy concerning wages, hours of 
labour, or conditions of employment shall arise between an 
employer and the employees or association or combination of 
employees of an employer, by which the free and regular move- 
ment of commerce among the several States and with foreign 
nations is in his judgment interrupted or directly affected, or 
threatened with being so interrupted or directly affected, shall, 
in his discretion, inquire into the same and investigate the causes 
thereof, and to this end may appoint a special commission, not 
exceeding seven in number, of persons in his judgment specially 
qualified to conduct such an investigation.” 

1 There was extreme reluctance on the part of the operators to admit any sugges- 
tion of arbitration with their men. They insisted that the Commission was merely 
for investigation, and in their letter to President Roosevelt carefully avoided the 
word arbitration. As the testimony developed under the eyes of the Commission, it 
was soon seen by every member that arbitration was not only unavoidable but that 
the whole value of their work would have its final test in the kind of arbitration 
adopted. 
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This recommendation is frankly based upon the grounds. that 
the public is no longer to be ignored in these more serious 
disputes. ‘“‘ The public has the right, when controversies lke that 
of last year cause it serious loss and suffering, to know all the 
facts, and so be able to fix the responsibility. In order to do 
this, power must be given the authorised representatives of the 
people to act for them by conducting a thorough investigation 
into all the matters involved in the controversy. This, of course, 
applies only to those cases where great public interests are 
at stake. It should not apply to petty difficulties or local 
strikes.”’ 

These rights of the public are now clearly recognised in case 
of ‘‘ natural monopolies,” but the report goes farther and includes 
‘‘magnitude ’’ of business. If it be of such nature as seriously to 
disturb the general convenience, it may be treated as a monopoly 
and forced to submit to investigation and the consequent publicity. 

But of even more significance is the difference between the 
‘* Award” and the “ Report.’”” The Report theorises about duties 
and rights. It lectures both employer and employed. The 
Award meets very pluckily the practical exigencies of the matter 
in hand. The Report contains cutting strictures against the 
abuses of the Mine Workers’ Union. It gives reasons why this 
actual union cannot be ‘‘ recognised,” and yet, straightway in its 
award, recommends a method which assumes the outright 
recognition of the union. The form of arbitration which it 
finds necessary to industrial peace cannot work without this 
recognition, nor can it develop and perfect itself, without 
strengthening at every point that completely federated organ- 
isation of labour to which employers most hotly objected. 
Practically the force of public opinion so re-enforces this recom- 
mendation that the award comes perilously close to compulsory 
arbitration. 

Doubtless the real achievement of the Report is to make this 
principle of arbitration based on the joint-agreement more widely 
accepted. In some dozen industries where this agreement, plus 
arbitration, is at work, there is real hope of improvement. It is 
here that one finds the only hint of a solution for the rights of 
the non-union man. Within very recent years this has become ¢ 
bitterly sensitive question in the United States. The recent 
strike has merely intensified it and given sharper outline to the 
issues involved. The conventional opinion is now that a man 
‘*must work where he likes, as long as he likes, as fast as he 
likes, and for as little as he likes.’’ This is felt to be a principle 
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so fundamental that any real denial of it would justify an appeal 
to arms. 

It is impossible, however, not to see that the all-dominating fact 
of our time, industrial organisation, is more and more interfering 
with that individual right. Innumerable forms of capitalistic 
organisation deprive the individual of certain liberties. Thousands 
of employers who are cogs in some business combination can 
neither buy nor sell as they severally might wish. I have heard 
an employer complain with great bitterness that his old freedom 
was lost when the combination came. Individual coal operators 
in many instances have no liberty as to the time they may work, 
the number of cars at their disposal, or the amount of product 
they can put out. The public is hearing that the very fact of 
organisation may restrict the freedom of the person among 
as in the 





employers as among employed. The public learns 
case of lawlessness—that the differences are in form, not 
in substance. 

Practically the only criticism against the Report has been 
occasioned by the fact that the Commission makes so gallant a 
fight for the freedom of the non-union man; censures so merci- 
lessly all acts of violence on the part of miners, and still awards 
them higher wages, shorter hours, improved conditions and an 
effective ‘‘ recognition ” of the union principle. Why, it is urged, 
do these miners who, before their judges, made so poor a showing 
for themselves, yet get an almost unqualified victory in the 
judges’ award ? 

[f in the practical exigencies of life men were severely controlled 
either by logic or by embodied theory, these charges against the 
Report would have force. As a fact they have no weight with 
the public because it has come to recognise that the practical 
situation must be met. If organisation is to be made thorough 
at the top, it must be made thorough at the bottom. It is felt 
rather than openly proclaimed that labour organisation cannot 
be effective, if the employer can at any time pit against the 
unions large bodies of non-union men. Capital in the anthra- 
cite districts is so far organised that the small body of “ in- 
dependent ’’ operators may still exist, yet no one of them can be 
‘‘ free” in the old sense. The ‘‘ Combination” sets the pace and 
the conditions under which the small number of outsiders can 
act. The Report has helped the public to see that something 
strictly analogous to this might be granted to the labour organ- 
isation. It must have strength enough to control its situation. 
There may still exist a considerable fringe of non-union miners, 
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but not in such numbers as to enable the employers to cripple 
the unions. 


The Commission thus justly recommends a working mechan- 
ism of arbitration that is sure to be called into action but which 
cannot take one practical step without enlarging and strengthen- 
ing the scope of unionism. 

3ecause the best men upon the Commission clearly saw this 
result, they made admirable and conservative recommendations 
to the trade unions that they substitute a two-thirds vote for the 
majority vote in convention; that the vote should be by ballot 
and not by show of hands, and that boys—constituting 20 per 
cent. of the membership—should have no further part in deter- 
mining the policy of the unions. The trade union leaders will- 
ingly accede to this in their own interest. 

What now seems likely to come to pass is that the miners’ 
organisation will become strong enough to leave the diminishing 
number of non-union men alone. One of our strongest railroad 
unions now openly announces that it will not interfere with 
the freedom of non-union men. It is also from these more 


“é 


masterful organisations that the ‘‘ sympathetic strike’’ is now 
condemned as a clumsy and wasteful device. 

The joint-agreement already shows some unexpected results. 
It pits the walking-delegate of capital against the walking-dele- 
gate of labour, thus diminishing the irritation caused by 1ill- 
regulated personal encounters between the trade union repre- 
sentative and the individual employer. It forces the unions to 
select as delegate a more distinctively business typeofman. The 
negotiations involved demand the best heads in the union. 

Eight of the ablest labour leaders in the United States were, 
like John Mitchell, trained under the joint-agreement. Three 
years’ use of this method taught the soft coal operators of Illinois 
that Mr. Mitchell deserved their confidence. The anthracite 
operators publicly proclaimed him a self-seeking agitator until 
the recent strike brought out his real qualities. 

In the first serious misunderstanding in the anthracite fields 
since the Report of the President’s Commission, Mr. Mitchell’s 
conduct has been such as to satisfy the employers that this 
leader’s influence is on the side of order and discipline. 

Again, the joint-agreement has the immense advantage of 
showing the employer what his rival pays for labour. This 
tendency toward known uniformity of costs helps to steady the 
selling price of the product as it lessens the temptation to unfair 
cutting of prices in the market. 
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A final advantage has perhaps even greater weight. The 
struggle between employer and employed is at no point sharper 
than over that which concerns the control of the business. 
Nowhere more than in the United States has the average 
employer been so haughtily confident that the entire control was 
his own. It was for him to decide about wages, hours, piece- 
work, apprentices, and indeed the conditions generally under 
which the business was carried on. As the trade union has 
developed, it has one by one contested these claims to authority 
on the part of the employer. The success of organised labour 
may be marked by the inroads made upon the employer's assump- 
tion of autocratic control. The inquiry, “ Shall I not manage 
my own business as I like?” was thought by the general body 
of employers to be final and unanswerable. The wide discussion 
aroused by the recent strike and the opinion embodied in the 
Report have exposed this claim to general criticism and even to 
much popular ridicule. The signal service of the joint-agreement 
is to show how this authority is to be divided between masters 
and men. ! 

In some fourteen trades, garment making, longshoresmen’s 
work, soft coal, &c., as the trade union strengthens, the joint- 
agreement educates towards a kind of recognised partnership in 
which the employer secures, for example, the power to discharge 
incompetent help ; to confine the activity of the walking-delegate 
within definitely prescribed limits ; to use new machinery with- 
out hindrance. A record of instances now exists in which the 
trade union officials have compelled local unions to submit by 
actually breaking the strike with the help of outside labour. The 
final result of this is to intensify the whole movement of 
employers’ organisations with the express purpose of systematis- 
ing these new relations. 

In all that concerns the more effective education of public 
opinion upon all the social aspects of the labour problem the 
miners’ strike has been of well-nigh incalculable service to the 
people of the United States. 

The strength of the Commission was in nothing more clearly 
shown than in the tenacity with which it refused to be turned 
aside by mere abuses on either side. It was urged by the miners 

1 It doubtless appears strange to English readers that this method so long known 
in their country should excite so much interest just now in the United States. Its 
development is, however, very recent here. We have trusted to State Boards of 
Arbitration only to discover that their influence is almost hopelessly narrow. We 
are learning that peace-making methods are effective in proportion as they develop 
on the spot and under the guidance of the parties actually concerned. 
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that the lawlessness of the corporations should be taken up. 
It was urged by the employers that the numerous acts of 
violence and intimidation on the part of the men should be made 
to discredit the whole trade union case. While blaming the 
unions for doing so little to check their own criminals, the Com- 
mission held that the general body of miners could not exclu- 
sively be held responsible for these outbreaks. As for ‘‘ capital- 
istic lawlessness,” it was justly felt that the questions thus raised 
would involve the Commission in a sea of distracting difficulties 
in which the immediate issues would be engulfed. 
JOHN GRAHAM Brooks 























REVIEWS 


Imperial Federation and Colonial Trade Policy. By Joun 
Davipson, M.A., Phil. D. (London: Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. 1900. Pp. 155.) 


THis addition to the well-known Social Science Series of the 
publishers, though issued as long ago as 1900, possesses a peculiar 
interest in the year 1903, in view of the active controversies connected 
with the matter of which it treats. The delay in commenting on it is 
more than compensated by the increase of interest in its subject. Dr. 
Davidson gives a careful and well-balanced statement of the points 
involved. Atone moment one is conscious of the warmth of feeling of 
the Canadian who believes in his country and under whose language 
seems to lurk a protest against misunderstanding. At another moment 
the Scot, who knows how the matters in question appeal to the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, becomes apparent, and the warm 
sympathy with Colonial desires is tempered with appreciation of the 
interests of the mother country. Certainly every reader of this little 
volume will be helped to a better understanding of what is involved in 
an attempt at a trade federation of the British Empire. 

The volume opens with an historical sketch of the policy pursued 
by Great Britain towards her colonies in matters of trade from the date 
of the Treaty of Paris. The later stages of development of this policy 
are those which are most worthy of attention at the present time. 
The disappearance of the old preferential treatment of Colonial goods 
in the British market, and the gradual removal of all restrictions on 
complete freedom of action of the self-governing Colonies in fiscal 
matters, are points of chief importance. The effect of the opening of 
the trade with the Colonies to all the world, in place of its treatment 
as coasting trade, is described by Dr. Davidson in terms which permit 
of no doubt as to his opinion of its results. The apparent injury to 
Canadian interests was great. Disloyalty and discontent manifested 
themselves, particularly in places like Montreal and St. John. The 
Colonies felt themselves cast over by the mother country. Yet, says 
our author, ‘‘ the repeal was probably what the Colonies needed most. 
It threw them on their own resources. .. . The threat of ruin was 
No. 51.—voL. XIII. cc 
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ultimately the industrial salvation of the Colonies.’ No little present 
instruction may be gained by a study of these incidents of half a 
century ago. 

The value of autonomy in trade matters must be kept constantly in 
view. It may be said that it has barely been attained when a proposal 
to barter it for something which has an attractive appearance, but the 
value of which needs most careful scrutiny, is made. Dr, Davidson 
says truly that Canadians fail to understand the attachment of their 
fellow-subjects in Great Britain to the policy of Free Trade, and also 
that they desire most strongly a preference in the markets of the 
mother country. But he concludes against a system of mutual 
preferences as he does against the plan of Free Trade within the 
Empire. The latter is impracticable in view of the attachment of all 
the self-governing Colonies to protective tariffs, and their revenue neces- 
sities. The former plan is rejected for two reasons. Though nominally 
leaving each division of the Empire free to adjust its own fiscal affairs, 
it practically binds each to lines of action which cannot be abandoned 
without arousing feelings so strong in the others, as to exercise effective 
control and destroy freedom of action. The second count in the 
indictment is the failure to follow the line of least resistance. It is 
truly pointed out, in this connection, that any recrudescence of 
protectionist feeling in England is no aid to a Colonial preference 
policy. Protectionists, as is sometimes said, but often overlooked, are 
chiefly concerned to secure a tariff to exclude the manufactured goods 
of Germany or the United States. Such a tariff would be quite beside 
the question when it came to arranging Colonial preferences. So far 
as protection is agrarian in England, though it touches matters where 
Colonial preferences are possible, yet it is opposed to the desire for 
food and raw materials on terms which may, as fully as possible, aid 
the competition of British manufacturers in outside markets. To force 
public opinion in Great Britain, so as to induce a sacrifice of material 
interests of importance, for the sake of Colonial trade and Colonial 
sentiment, is not the part of wisdom in Professor Davidson’s view. It 
would be a source of weakness rather than of strength from the 
Imperial standpoint. The Colonies would again assume a place in 
British politics, in a way not conducive to imperial unity and progress. 
Are there not signs that the movement in this direction is somewhat 
more advanced now than when Dr. Davidson wrote? 

Our author does not, however, abandon the idea of effecting a real 
rapprochement between the different parts of the Empire in trade 
matters, but suggests bounties on ocean transportation as a means to 
attain the same end. He calculates that the burden on the population 
of the British Isles, due to a preferential duty of only three per cent. 
on certain food products, would aggregate ten million pounds sterling 
per annum at least. To reduce freights on Colonial products imported 
into the United Kingdom by one-third would, he further estimates, 
cost less than four millions sterling. If subsidies could be so arranged 
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as to reduce freights by the full amount of the payment made by the 
Treasury to steamship owners, there is no doubt that more could 
be accomplished in giving Colonial goods an advantage in British 
markets, and at very much less cost, by subsidies than by preferential 
tariffs. 

This idea deserves a close examination. It is not free from the 
objection of discriminating between industries, but it must be noted 
that it is not for the benefit of shipowners that the proposal is made, 
and that in so far as it does benefit shipowners it will divert to the 
revenues of shipping interests funds meant for a different purpose. 
Moreover, the export trade might well gain advantage, as well as 
the import trade, and thus the effect of any preferences granted 
by Colonies to British goods would be enhanced. ‘This proposal 
is not in the grand manner, but it is practicable,” writes Pro- 
fessor Davidson. We may add that its cost is more easy to 
calculate than the cost of duties on imported food. Further, though 
our author as a Canadian fully appreciates the fact that Canada looks 
for great benefits from a preferential duty on food, he cannot forget 
that other parts of the Empire are less interested, and a plan which 
affects their products, and does something to offset their disadvantage of 
distance from English markets, is more imperial than a proposal which 
would mainly affect the interests of one particular division of the 
Empire. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Canada and the Empire ”’ is less severely conceived 
than the others. It voices Canadian loyalty, even to the extent of be- 
coming almost hysterical in places. The last chapter, on ‘‘ Trade and 
the Flag’’ discusses a well-worn question, and the fruitful suggestion 
that trade is profoundly affected by the nationality of the consumer is 
made. The nations which send large bodies of emigrants to distant 
lands will find, generally, a market for their characteristic products 
spring up where the emigrants settle. 

Chiefly because, while giving strong expression to the keen desire in 
Canada for a response to Colonial effort in promoting imperial trade, it 
recognises the importance of what can be said in opposition to, various 
proposals to the same end, the volume before us is valuable at the present 
juncture. The presentation of the historical growth of imperial trade 
policy should be studied with great benefit in this connection. 

A. W. Fiux 


The Trade Relations of the British Empire. By J. W. Roovr. 
(Liverpool: Commerce Chambers. 1903. Pp. 431. 10s. 6d. 
net.) . 

Mr. Roor is fortunate in the opportuneness of his work. It has 
the advantage of being published just when the demand for such a 
work is urgent, without the disadvantage of having been written in 
order to meet that demand. Unbiassed by the polemics of the hour, 
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the author holds the even tenor of his way—-deviating a little from the 
strict path of orthodox Free Trade, but far removed from the broad 
and downward road of vulgar Protection. Some of his sentiments 
would excite the disapprobation of the Cobden Club. For instance : 
‘‘As long as a duty can be reasonably justified, manipulation of it is 
not of any great consequence, and the wrangling as to whether it is 
protective or not is straining at the gnat while swallowing the camel. 
The tobacco duty has always been outrageously protective, yet the 
consumer has not felt it oppressive.’ Mr. Root does not wholly dis- 
approve of the Indian retaliatory duty on sugar. He suggests that 
the British tariff might discriminate not between colonial and 
foreign sugar, but between cane and beet sugar, “‘ with the result 
that, while the consumer will lose little or nothing directly, he will gain 
materially as a unit in a nation of manufacturers.” Bound to no 
abstract formula, our author does not summarily condemn preferential 
arrangements between the members of the Empire on the ground 
of the general presumption against Government intervention. He 
decides against such arrangements only because they are found to be 
impracticable when account is taken of all the concrete circumstances, 
all the complicated “trade relations” of the Empire. We shall 
follow him in the survey of British Possessions on whieh this 
conclusion is based. 

Canada first claims our attention as having tried the experiment of 
a preferential tariff. The motive for its introduction, according to our 
author, was partly to retaliate against the United States. He passes 
lightly over the arrangement whereby, as pointed out by Mr. Davidson in 
his article on the Canadian tariff in the Economic Journat for 1900 
(p. 548), the remission of duties on imports from England was not 
so considerable as at first sight appears. It would be ungracious 
in an English writer to dwell on this incident. Rather, let us gratefully 
acknowledge that a handsome preference has been conceded to the 
British trader. The wonder is that in spite of this handicap he 
does not outstrip his rival. The United States continue to gain upon 
the United Kingdom, securing an even larger share of the trade with 
Canada, whether we consider free imports or dutiable imports, im- 
ports of consumable commodities or exports of Canadian produce... The 
mystery is in part explained when we make a more detailed com- 
parison, looking at the course of trade in particular articles. The 
United Kingdom has been unable to satisfy the urgent demand for 
iron which Canada in a period of growing prosperity has developed. 
It is here principally that the United States have gone ahead. With 
respect to textile manufactures, as we interpret the statistics, the 
traders who enjoy a preferential tariff seem really to be preferred. The 
like is true of some minor articles, such as earthenware and silk. But 
the list of minor articles in which the United States, in spite of the 
preferential tariff, have the lion’s share—buttons, candles, soap, : 
clecks, and so on—is much larger. In fact, the effect of the pre- 
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ferential tariff seems to have been neutralised by those “ other 
things ’’ which never will remain the same. Upon the whole, con- 
sidering Canada’s opportunities for development in trade, “the first 
requirement is to steer clear of everything calculated to hinder progress, 
and one necessity of that is to supply itself with all that is wanted on 
the most favourable conditions from the most suitable markets.’’ With 
this conclusion may be coupled the suggestion that in the case of 
Canada a preferential duty given by the Mother Country to the imports 
from the Colony would mostly go to swell the profits of middlemen. The 
British consumer would doubtless pay, and the British producer of wheat 
would secure, so much more a bushel, but “‘ the price of Manitoba wheat 
would be regulated by the quotations of Chicago rather than of London 
or Liverpool. The Canadian farmer does not, like the English one, sell 
direct to the English miller; his wheat goes through several inter- 
mediate hands, and he is generally ignorant of the exact charges 
incurred.,”’ 

The trade of Australasia is next to be considered. Here we must be 
on our guard against statistical pitfalls. For instance, the returns of 
imports and exports made by the Australian colonies before the estab- 
lishment of the Commonwealth, as they include the trade of those 
colonies inter se, do not measure the trade of Australia as a whole 
with other countries. On the other hand, the trade of New Zealand 
with the Old World appears less than it probably is, if ‘‘a good deal 
of New Zealand produce is transferred at Melbourne or Sydney to 
foreign steamers, and passes ultimately into foreign consumption.” 
The imports into the United States from Australia and New Zealand, 
as recorded by the importing country, are much less than the exports 
from Australia and New Zealand to the United States as recorded by 
the exporting countries —about £1,000,000 against over £5,000,000 in 
the year 1900. The explanation is found in the fact that gold is 
included among the exports from Australia, but not among the imports 
(of merchandise) into the United States. A similar anomaly is pre- 
sented by the trade between Australasia and Germany. Germany 
records nearly six millions’ worth imported from Australia and New 
Zealand, while Australia and New Zealand, according to their own 
showing, exported a value of only some one and two-thirds of a 
million. The statistics of imports are probably the more accurate ; those 
of exports do not take account of the indirect shipment through 
Antwerp and vid England into Germany. There emerges the important 
fact that Australia really exports to Germany more than twice as 
much as she imports from Germany. ‘It may be taken for granted 
that any attempt to displace the goods of that country will be met by 
prompt retaliation, and the possible loss and certain contraction of the 
best market Australia has outside Great Britain.” 

Turning to South Africa, we find an export trade which does not 
offer many opportunities for profitable manipulation, the main articles 
being gold, diamonds, and ostrich feathers. Ostriches themselves can 
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hardly be included among articles of export, a prohibitive duty of 
£100 being levied on every bird sent out of the country. The taxation 
of imported food is approved by Mr. Root. According to his account, 
South Africa would seem to be the one country in which Ricardo’s doc- 
trine that a tax on wages falls on profits holds good. ‘The question of 
the cost of living is regarded much more seriously by the capitalists, 
who recognise that this tax, whatever it amounts to, falls on them, 
than by the working classes . . . elsewhere generally the victims.” 
The condition on which this conclusion rests is not the same as 
that on which Ricardo based his argument. For we are told that 
‘with a wage for the most ordinary skilled labour averaging from 20s. 
to 25s. a day, and a demand for unskilled white labour at 5s. a day 
and all found, a halfpenny on a four pound, or even a two pound, loaf 
does not count.” Under the circumstances, “the tariff on food- 
stuffs may well be halved in favour of countries within the British 
Empire.” It is argued that the price to the consumer would be 
reduced, while the other colonies would gain the assurance of an im- 
portant market at current rates, their foreign competitors having to 
accept less by the amount of the rebate. This preferential tariff might 
prove detrimental to Great Britain if in consequence thereof Australia 
and Canada should supply foodstuffs direct, instead of as at present 
largely through the intervention of British exporters, ‘‘ who no doubt 
realise the advantages of closer imperial union, and will not permit the 
sordid interests of their pockets to interfere with their patriotism.” 

The conditions of India are peculiar. While in other large coun- 
tries ‘‘ agricultural and manufacturing industry are primarily devoted 
to the supply of home requirements, and it is only what is left over 
that becomes the basis of foreign commerce,” most of the industries 
of India can be sharply divided into home and foreign. Foreign 
trade is not the barometer of India’s prosperity. ‘“ Any measure 
calculated to artificially stimulate the export of foodstuffs, and espe- 
cially of wheat from India, would be detrimental to that country.” 

“Yet to grant Canada a preference and deny it to India would 
besitty be possible.’ Accordingly, any scheme which brought India 
within the circle of a so-called imperial tariff would be to her detri- 
ment. Under these circumstances, ‘to give Great Britain the control 
over Indian foreign trade and internal industry that would be secured 
by a common tariff would be an unpardonable iniquity,” says Mr. 
Root. He seems to think that we have already abused our power by 
artiticially sustaining the value of the rupee, and by imposing a tax on 
cotton imports with a corresponding excise duty. 

Surveying next the Crown Colonies, Mr. Root describes the con- 
dition of the West Indian Islands with the authority of one who 
has made a special study of the subject. We must content ourselves 
with a bare reference to his monograph on the British West Indies 
and the Sugar Industries. To proceed, what he says of the Straits 
Settlements may well be true, for all we know to ‘the contrary, of 
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many other dependencies : ‘‘ they would be seriously injured by any 
attempted diversion of trade within the British Empire.” We cannot 
here follow him through the other Crown Colonies and miscellaneous 
possessions or protectorates. Most of our readers will acquiesce in 
his decision that ‘‘they had best be left out of any schemes of pre- 
ferential trading... . Any possible gain is utterly insignificant 
compared with the ill-feeling that might be aroused.” 

Taking a general view of the complex whole, the writer attaches more 
importance to certain features than may appear reasonable to some of 
his readers. He dwells on the difference between the value of exports 
and imports, contrasting in that respect our Colonial with our foreign 
trade. The excess of imports is much greater in the case of the 
foreign trade. In fact, in 1901 the United Kingdom exported a greater 
value of merchandise to British possessions than it imported from 
them. While our imports from the Colonies are only about one-fifth 
of our total imports—and this proportion does not improve—our 
exports to the Colonies are about one-third of our total exports, “and 
this proportion is becoming steadily larger.’’ If this distinction had 
been insisted on by an ordinary protectionist, we should have known 
what to think. We should have attributed his statements to the 
cause which Dr. Johnson assigned for certain misstatements in the first 
edition of his dictionary, ‘‘ ignorance, pure ignorance’’—ignorance of 
the first principles of international trade on the part of most of those 
who attach significance to the excess of our imports from a country 
over our exports to that country. But Mr. Root is well acquainted 
with the nature of a roundabout trade, and has repeatedly illustrated 
the phenomenon in his survey of the British Empire. In his earlier 
work on Tariff and Trade he has given some reasons for dissenting 
from the received view—as we may describe the view which Sir 
Robert Giffen has so clearly presented—respecting the significance of 
an excess of imports over exports. 

We find it still more difficult to accept as practically available, even if 
theoretically sound, the distinction drawn in the following passages : — 
‘In highly finished manufactures, such as clothing and wearing 
apparel of all kinds, of which the wages of labour constitute the prin- 
cipal element, there is almost invariably an overwhelming preponder- 
ance in favour of Colonial markets.” ...‘‘On the whole, it is 
perhaps no exaggeration to say that there was more money left to 
circulate within the United Kingdom as the result of the export of 
£102,000,000 of British and Irish goods to Colonial possessions than 
of £178,000,000 to foreign countries, and were the item of coal 
eliminated, this assertion might be made without a moment’s hesitation.” 
‘The price of coal,” we are told, ‘‘represents to a greater extent than 
anything else that can be named, other than similar mineral ores, the 
wages of getting it.’ These distinctions excite suspicion. We are 
reminded of the attempts which have been often vainly made to 
demarcate one species of foreign trade as more advantageous to a 
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country than another; attempts made by the Mercantilists, by 
Adam Smith, and, we may add, by Senior, with reference to his theory 
of absenteeism, while we freely admit that the distinction becomes 
more plausible the nearer it approaches Mr. Root’s conception. 

If we looked only at such passages we might expect a verdict in 
favour of preferential arrangements. At least the author might appear 
to have an “open mind.”’ But he is too sensible of “the difficulties 
which crop up the moment an effort is made seriously to divert trade 
from one country to another.” He gives several examples of such diffi- 
culties. The subvention given to British steamers has often resulted 
in securing a monopoly to the subsidised line to the detriment of 
shippers; while the American export trade has thriven without such 
aid. To give another instance of an unlooked-for difficulty. It might be 
plausibly argued that where an article is produced within the Empire n 
quantities exceeding the Empire’s need—as in the case of wool and a 
very few other articles—a differential tariff against foreign imports of 
the article would hurt only the foreigner—‘‘it would be the producer, 
not the consumer, who would bear the burden.” But often foreign 
articles would seek markets where they were not so penalised, and in 
finding them very likely displace the British products to the detriment 
of the British producer, who might enjoy no equivalent at home. 
Here is another difficulty in the way of schemes for diverting the 
course of industry. It may happen that the transformed supply, how- 
ever sufficient in quantity, would be inadequate in quality. ‘‘ Egyptian 
cotton will no more answer the purpose of the spinner who is accustomed 
to spin American counts of yarn, than red Canadian wheat will do for 
the miller who wants Californian.” Mr. Root tells the story of a 
Lancashire operative who, hard hit by the cotton famine, prayed 
fervently for a larger supply of the raw material, adding in a paren- 
thesis, “But, O Lord, not Surats!” Again, the consequences of 
“ American Invasion”’ are not what they seem. In New Zealand and 
other countries where this invasion is complained of, ‘‘ development 
is undoubtedly stimulated by cheap and good agricultural implements, 
and other machinery and materials for which Americans have gained 
a deservedly high reputation, and if by their use the profits and spend- 
ing power of the community are increased, the reaction on British 
trade cannot be otherwise than beneficial.’ ‘ Upon the whole it is 
difficult to see what legitimate action on any considerable scale is 
practicable by imperial or colonial legislatures in the promotion of 
closer trade relationship.” 

From the specimens which we have given it will be apparent that 
Mr. Root’s work, though not addressed to the question of the hour, 
has yet an important bearing on that question. It contributes a mass 
of information relevant to the “inquiry” which is now agitating the 
country. The facts are, for the most part, based on official papers. 
Though general reference is sufficient, the student may regret that the 
author has not oftener given chapter and verse for his statements. It is 
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also a matter of complaint that he has not always sufficiently separated 
facts from inferences; that he does not distinguish as to their degree 
of probability the records of official statistics, and his own opinions 
about very debatable economic problems, such as the management of 
the Indian currency. With these reservations we accept his statements 
as presenting a just view of the ‘ trade relations ” between the different 
parts of the British Empire. The variety and complexity of these 
relations are calculated to stablish in their faith those Free Traders 
whose conviction is founded not so much on knowledge that Free 
Trade is the best course, as on ignorance of what course is better. We 
have in mind the position which Sir Robert Giffen has taken up in his 
classical essays on import statistics, when he throws the burden of 
proof on the Protectionists; the attitude of Sidgwick in his Scope 
and Method of Economics, when he doubted, not that Protectionist 
measures might in some cases be beneficial, but that Governments 
would be wise enough to discern and confine themselves to these 
cases. The more fully we realise from a detailed description the com- 
plication of interests within the Empire, the stronger becomes this 
sort of argument in favour of laisser faire; the step in the dark 
that we are invited to take appears more justly to deserve the 
character ascribed to it by Lord Goschen, ‘gambling, gambling with 
the food of the people.” The fatuous habitué of gambling saloons is 
often lured to ruin by the imagined possession of a clue to the 
vagaries of chance—some bogus rule for averages and sequences, which 
is usually in flagrant contradiction with the science relevant to those 
subjects, the theory of probabilities. The more dangerous sort of 
gamblers, who stake the interests of their country, are similarly 
influenced by misconceptions suggested by first appearances, such as 
the supposition that imports necessarily displace native labour, and 
other common illusions universally condemned by those who have 
thought about these subjects. To pursue the metaphor, it is not to be 
denied that one equipped with the proper data, and the mathematical 
power which is required in order to handle them properly, might 
possibly—under circumstances which have in fact occurred—detect 
from the records of the gaming-table some sort of “loading” or other 
imperfection constituting a law applicable to events which, at first 
sight, seemed the sport of pure chance. A person armed with this dis- 
covery might no doubt obtain a sure if sordid advantage, unless and 
until those who were damnified by his practice should break up the 
game. Mr. Root is likened by us to that mathematician, so far as he 
has at least conceived the problem intelligently. We are not sure that 
he has always worked the calculation rightly, or, even if he iswight by a 
sort of intuition, that all his arguments will carry conviction to those 
who are less familiar with the facts than heis. But our occasional 
dissent and doubt does not invalidate the general conclusion which 
we have drawn from Mr. Root’s work. Indeed this conclusion 
becomes a fortiori. Ifso able a specialist is not quite right or cannot 
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prove that he is so when he entertains the project of preferential tariffs,. 
what is the probability that half-taught politicians will either discern 
the exceptional cases in which a measure of Protection may be 
employed beneficially, or, having discerned these cases, justify them by 
an intelligent explanation, one which does not lead on to the complete 
discredit of the general rule ? F. Y. EpGEworTH 


Free Trade v. Protection: a Fiscal Duel between Harold Cox, 
Secretary of the Cobden Club, and Ernest E. Williams, author 
of ‘‘ Made in Germany.” With an Introduction by L. G. 
CutozzA. (Commercial Intelligence Publishing Co., London. 
February, 1903). 


Ir was a happy instinct which led Mr. Chiozza to put the month 
as well as the year of publication on the title-page of this book. 
Fiscal events move far too rapidly in these days for a mere year to be 
sufficient. The articles, however, do not date from February, 1903, 
but from 1901. 

Messrs. Cox and Williams were invited to do battle for Free Trade 
and Protection in six articles each. Both seem to have been reluctant 
to begin with the first and end with the eleventh, but eventually 
Mr. Williams was asked by the editor to begin. This arrangement 
has not conduced to the clarification of the controversy, as Mr. 
Williams proceeded to put forward a string of no less than seven 
reasons for advocating Protection, and of course ignored the main 
economic principles involved. Consequently in the second article 
Mr. Cox is obliged to start fresh, and he never quite overcomes the 
inconvenience of having allowed his opponent to begin by stating the 
case in his own confused way. The case for Free Trade, Mr. Cox 
says, ‘‘is essentially the same as the case for division of labour.” It 
would have been better perhaps to have said that it is the case for 
division of labour where the persons concerned do not happen all to 
live under one customs-levying government. Now Mr. Williams does 
not believe this. In the third article he argues that division of labour 
or trade between persons living under two different independent 
governments is not the same as trade between people living under the 
same government. ‘‘ There is a close bond of mutual welfare between 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, and Kent and Middlesex, which does not 
exist between England and France, or between any other two ‘nations 
which have patriotic instincts.’”” People are so fond, he thinks, of 
their fellow countrymen that they do not ask for protection against 
them, though it would be to their advantage if they could have it. 
“Thus it would be to a man’s own immediate advantage, and to a 
town’s immediate advantage, if the Government would protect the 
industry of that man and that town against all competitors. But, 
owing to the advantages which association in one nation under one: 
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government brings, a man and a town do not ask for such narrow 
protection, which is hardly compatible with nationhood.” It is a pity 
Mr. Williams does not explain what he means by the protection of the 
industry of a man against all competitors. You can “ protect” certain 
industries in a particular town by imposing octroi duties on the 
products of those industries imported into the town, e.g. agriculture in 
London back gardens might be protected by an octroi duty on food 
and flowers. But what exactly is the analogous proceeding in the 
case of an individual—say, Jones the bootmaker? It would appear to 
be the levying of a fine from Jones whenever he buys anything. This 
will protect all the industries which he ought to carry on besides 
bootmaking, encourage him to avoid dangerous specialisation in boot- 
making, and teach him to be “ self-contained.” 

It would be uncharitable to suppose that if he had thought over 
the matter once or twice Mr. Williams would have committed himself 
to this extraordinary doctrine of individual protection being a good 
thing for its subject. That municipal protection would be a good 
thing for a town he doubtless believes, because he thinks that if Jones, 
Brown, and Robinson are fined whenever they import products into the 
town, then to them will enter Smith, Wilson, Davies, and others, who 
will be clear additions to the population of the town, and add to its 
wealth, which he probably calculates in the aggregate and not per 
capita. Whereas, he imagines, in defiance of patent facts staring him 
in the face, if Jones, Brown, and Robinson are allowed to go on im- 
porting goods into the unfortunate town, Robinson, and perhaps after 
awhile Brown, will have to leave it, and Jones will starve. This 
absolutely ridiculous belief is of course at the bottom of all the cruder 
forms of modern protectionism, and Mr. Williams expresses it plainly 
a little later on in this form :— 

‘One domestic exchange is equivalent to two foreign exchanges. 

‘Thus an Englishman makes a pair of boots; value expressed 
by £1. 

‘“ Another Englishman makes a hat ; value expressed by £1. 

“They exchange their products with each other ; and the total value 
created is represented by £2. 

‘That illustrates the domestic exchange. 

‘But if the English hatter exchanges his hat for a pair of boots 
made in France, the wealth created, or the labour and capital employed, 
in England is expressed by £1 only.” 

Mr. Williams forgets that as a matter of fact the English boot- 
maker will only be deserted by his English hatter customer if he 
refuses to give the hatter as favourable terms as the Frenchman offers. 
If he agrees to do so, an adjustment takes place in which the hatter 
gains all the bootmaker loses, and the domestic exchange goes on as 
before. If he refuses, he does so because he has better strings to his 
bow, and is not going to be, as Mr. Williams imagines, ‘‘ left out in the 
cold” ; it is not necessary for him to take to the desperate course of 
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sending boots to America, recommended as his only chance by Mr. 
Williams: as these things do not come in thunder-claps, probably 
everything will be right if he brings up two of his sons to be hatters, 
and only one to be a bootmaker, instead of two to be bootmakers and 
one to be a hatter as he originally intended. But why in a country 
practising free trade should we suppose any diversion of trade to be 
required? The actual state of things is more like this, taking England 
and France and boots and hats to be symbols of countries exchanging 
and commodities exchanged. In England there are now two hatters 
producing four hats: in France there are two bootmakers producing 
four pairs of boots; and two English hats are exchanged for two 
French pairs of boots. Mr. Williams suddenly stops the importation 
of French boots. Then one of the hatters must abandon hatting and 
take to bootmaking, unless both hatters go barefoot, and wear two hats 
to make up at the other end. There is of course just as much (and as 
little) justification for saying that a decrease of foreign imports will 
throw people out of employment or ‘leave them out in the cold” as 
for saying that an increase of foreign imports will do so. It is a pity 
Mr. Cox did not pin Mr. Williams securely on this exceedingly 
elementary fact, instead of trying to follow him on less important 
matters. He would, too, have done well to avoid accepting and using 
that absolutely meaningless phrase of protectionist origin, ‘‘ commercial 
supremacy.” It is scarcely worth while following the controversy in 
detail. Myr. Chiozza’s introduction contains many useful reminders as 
to the actual facts of our foreign trade. EDWIN CANNAN. 


Economie Sociale. Rapports du Jury International del Exposition 
universelle internationale de 1900 a Paris. Introduction 
générale. Sixieme partie. Par CHARLES GIDE. (Paris: 
Imprimerie Nationale. 1902. 337 pp. 4to.) 


Ir will be a great misfortune if the blight which seems to fall with 
fatal certainty upon Government publications should prevent this 
volume from reaching the hands of the thousands of economists who 
would be interested and profited by its study. The long-desired 
synthesis of social science is still to seek. We have here, at any rate, 
an admirable bird’s-eye view of the world up-to-date in the efforts 
which have been made to improve the condition of the people. 
Professor Gide sketches briefly the increasing recognition accorded to 
Sozial Economy in the great Paris Exhibitions since 1867, when 
Le Play was obliged to press personally upon Napoleon III. his 
recommendation to include it in his scheme of organisation. And he 
shows us how the Section in 1900 fell short of the fine ideal which 
he himself sketches out. ‘‘Great Britain,” he observes, ‘“‘ was not 
generous. She sent but crumbs from her treasures. Her two 
principal panels were occupied, one by a fine table in gilt letters giving 
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the figures of the Co-operative movement in England, with photographs 
of its principal Stores, the other by an immense map of London, 
translating the admirable enquiry pursued by Mr. Charles Booth, 
these ten years past, into the life and labour of the London poor—a 
gigantic labour! A few curves of Friendly Societies, a few photo- 
graphs of reformatories and industrial schools, and that was almost 
all. Nothing on Trades Unionism, on the industrial enterprises which 
are trying co-partnership, on boards of conciliation and arbitration, 
on cheap dwellings, on the effects of municipal socialism.” For- 
tunately the glossary sometimes completes the text, though the text 
itself is copious ; 4,513 exhibitors contributed to the Section, excluding 
the commercial or financial houses whose exhibitions were rather of 
an advertising than a social character. Germany, the United States, 
Belgium, Italy, and Russia appear to have done themselves most 
justice among foreign countries by the choice and the number of their 
exhibits. 

After a general introduction of great interest, Professor Gide guides 
us through the Section, taking in turn Work and Wages, Comfort, 
Security, and Independence. He would himself have preferred, if 
only one building was available, something more like a cathedral than 
a palace. ‘In the nave I would place all those forms of free associa- 
tion which tend to the salvation of the working-classes by their own 
efforts; in one of the aisles all the varieties of State intervention ; in 
the other those due to the kindly care of employers ; in the chapels or 
the choir all those lay saints whose memory survives in the move- 
ments they founded or the laws they inspired; ... and below, in 
the crypt, the social inferno, everything concerning the most destitute 
—that ‘submerged tenth’ of whom Mr. Booth speaks—all that helps 
them in the struggle they wage against the demons and powers of 
evil—-Pauperism, Drink, Consumption, and Prostitution. I would 
abolish the divisions into nationalities, good in their place but with no 
claim to be here, since we are no longer on the field of competition 
but in that of fraternal co-operation. How much clearer and mcre 
instructive would be the object-lessons if all the organisations were 
seen grouped around their original germ, whatsoever its country of 
origin!” To some extent this Report achieves this object. Hach of 
the sixteen groups into which the Section was divided has its own 
reporter, charged with the duty of making a detailed report upon his 
group. The present volume is a competent vue d’ensemble. The 
chapter on Work and Wages deals with the rise of wages, the increase 
of leisure, the activities of workmen, of employers, and of their 
combinations, and the intervention of Government. The chapter on 
Comfort is subdivided into Food, Lodging, Health, and Education 
(professional and social), Under the head of Security are considered 
Sickness, Accident, Old Age and Invalidity, Death, Want of Work, 
Saving, and charitable or public assistance. Finally, Independence 
leads to a discussion of modes of abolition of the Wages-system, 
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and to an interesting examination of small industries and small 
properties. 

The temptation to follow the author through his pages, ‘‘ palpitating 
with actuality,” and never wandering from the central conception of 
the material and moral conditions of the laborious classes, is almost 
irresistible. His esteem for England shows itself at every opportunity. 
Numbers of students here are familiar with the English translation of 
his Principles. Co-operative leaders are aware of his eminence and 
enthusiasm as a co-operator. It is much to be hoped that some means 
may be found of enabling the intelligent English artisan to become 
acquainted with the gist of this striking survey of ‘he present position 
of the standard of comfort and of the agencies at work which co- 
operate in the great mission of civilisation to maintain and improve it. 

Readers should correct the statement on p. 36 that the Post Office 
Savings Bank in England dates from 1822. It was only established 
by the Act of 1861. On page 197 it should be noted that Reformatories 
and Industrial Schools are under the control of the Home Office, and 
not—as stated—of the Local Government Board. Henry Hices 


The Adjustment of Wages: a Study in the Coal and Iron In- 
dustries of Great Britain and America. By W. J. ASHLEY. 
(London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1903. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
net. Pp. xx, 362.) 


In this book Professor Ashley has republished eight lectures, 
which he delivered for the Donkin Foundation at Manchester College, 
Oxford, during the early months of the present year. He has made 
no change in the form of treatment, but has contented himself with 
appending a ‘‘ great number of illustrative documents.” The opening 
and concluding lectures of the course deal with the more general 
bearings of the subject, such as the “ psychological” and “ adminis- 
trative’ aspects of Trade Unionism, regarded in its influence on the 
efficient conduct of business, and the probable or possible consequences 
of recent legal decisions to its present position and future policy. 
They are, in a sense, preliminary and supplementary to the main 
subject. That, as stated on the title-page, is a “study” of the 
methods of wage-adjustment found in the Coal and Iron Industries of 
Great Britain and America. Of the six lectures devoted to this main 
portion of the subject, one only is concerned with the Iron Trade of 
both sides of the Atlantic, three describe the arrangements in vogue in 
the Coal Trade of this country, and the remaining two are similarly 
occupied with the Coal Trade of America; and of these one consists 
of an account of the origin and course of that recent dispute in the 
anthracite district, which invoked the extraordinary intervention of 
the head of the American Republic, President Roosevelt. The ap- 
pendix of “illustrative documents” contains the rules of various 
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Conciliation Boards in the Coal and Iron Industries of this country, 
the details of different ‘‘joint agreements” reached in the corre- 
sponding trades of the United States, and the arrangements of the 
several sliding scales still in existence on this or the other side of the 
Atlantic, together with a review of the evidence which may be con- 
sulted with more or less difficulty by those interested in either or 
both of the two countries. 

It is unnecessary to dwell at length on the importance of the 
subject to which Professor Ashley has here given his attention. But 
we may perhaps lay stress on the considerable progress achieved 
in industrial peace especially in our own country. The annual 
reports of the Labour Department of the Board of Trade on Strikes 
and Lock-outs, the most recent of which has lately appeared, have 
borne increasing testimony to the unobtrusive substantial work 
accomplished by Conciliation and Arbitration Boards in a number of 
English industries ; and the “ illustrative documents” of the appendix 
of this book afford similarly significant evidence of the practical results 
which can be wrought both here and in America by good sense 
addressing itself honestly to the business of removing opportunity for 
unnecessary strife or of mitigating the irritating worry which must 
attend unavoidable differences, Professor Ashley, in the text of his 
lectures, describes those “joint committees ” for adjusting minor local 
quarrels in the Northern Coal Trade of England, which can now look 
back on a history of tolerable length measured by the ordinary 
standard of endurance of pacific arrangements, as one of the “ greatest 
triumphs of common sense the industrial world has yet seen.” This 
language might, with more or less reservation, be applied to a large 
portion of the story which he narrates, This consideration, in fact, 
should be borne in mind continuously throughout the discussion of 
the subject. It should be recollected when we turn a critical eye on 
the defects of sliding scales, or of any other mode of industrial con- 
ciliation, which may be at one time in favour and at another may 
have fallen into disfavour. For, on the one hand, we cannot forget 
that from the very nature of things the latent hostility, which to some 
extent at least must animate either party, will be ready to discover an 
unsuspected advantage inuring to the benefit of the opposite side, or 
to detect a hidden disadvantage bringing injury to itself, which was not 
anticipated when it made, or agreed to, the original arrangement. 
But on the other hand we should also remember that objections which 
seem very formidable, or even insuperable, when set forth in detail by 
the external observer, or expressed with emphasis by masters or men, 
or their advocates, in official pleadings or public statements, may soon 
disappear with surprising completeness beneath the influence of 
practical good sense guiding private conference or directing frank 
discussion. The supreme advantage of conciliatory arrangements is 
that they allow opportunity for common-sense and considered judg- 
ment to take the place of haste and temper. But they do not remove 
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a circumstance which must remain as an influence in industrial quarrels 
affecting their mitigation or prevention. That factor, expressed in the 
technical reasoning, for which Professor Ashley has no cordial 
affection, although we may fancy that we can discern signs of its 
insensible influence in not a few passages of his lectures, is found in 
the consideration that, while the interests of employers and employed 
will coincide in the production of wealth, they may, and probably will, 
conflict in its distribution. 

For this reason we hesitate to accompany Professor Ashley in his 
verdict on the sliding scale as a mode of wage-adjustment. The scale 
is, no doubt, now in disfavour in quarters where it seemed at one time 
remarkably successful. Subsequent experience, in this as in other 
cases, has revealed defects in working hardly known and imperfectly 
recognised at first. New views have become prominent, such as those 
embodied in the demand for a ‘‘ living wage,” to which the scale has 
appeared to give inadequate fulfilment. But on the other hand we must 
remember, and allow for, the circumstance that any existing arrange- 
ment, by the mere fact of its existence, is likely to attract, if not to 
concentrate, searching examination, and to suggest and elicit hostile 
criticism; and it does not seem impossible that, after attention has been 
diverted for a while to alternative modes of wage-arrangement, the 
essential merits of the sliding scale may again assert themselves, with 
adaptations introduced to suit fresh requirements. Certainly we can- 
not agree with Professor Ashley in regarding those Conciliation 
Boards which now prevail in the Coal Trade of England, as forming a 
stage of development superior to the sliding scales, which in some 
cases they have merely followed, and in others, perhaps in most, have 
also preceded. Certainly we cannot think with him that what he calls 
the ‘‘Midland Period,” characterised by the prominence of these 
boards, can be considered as having reached a higher or more enduring 
level of industrial peace than that attained in the ‘‘ Newcastle Period,”’ 
when the sliding scale prevailed. We may, indeed, believe that 
Professor Munro formed an exaggerated opinion of the efficacy 
and prospects of the scale, and we may appreciate the criticism 
since advanced, but we are not prepared on that account to allow 
that Yorkshire has set an example in industrial conciliation to 
Northumberland or Durham. As a matter of actual history, we 
should contend that Conciliation Boards, which Professor Ashley 
identifies too completely with arbitration, were anterior in time to 
sliding scales, and this consideration is, we think, unaffected by the 
differences of detail in the constitution and working of the later boards 
following the abandonment of the scales, which part them from the 
earlier boards which preceded or accompanied their adoption. From the 
standpoint of logical evolution we should argue that the difficulties, 
which present themselves in framing and using a scale, cannot be wholly 
banished from the deliberations of boards of conciliation. Nor will the 
agreements reached by these boards easily exclude criticism of the 
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nature of that passed on the unfair, if unforeseen, effects of sliding 
scales. The actual result which has occurred may be due to the 
inexorable pressure of resistless fact; but on consideration of the 
arguments put forward we think that it may, none the less, prove 
eventually to have been a step backwards and not an advance 
forwards to have substituted the human mechanism of a conciliation 
board for the comparative automatism of a sliding scale. Scales may, 
no doubt, require revision from time to time. They may explicitly 
recognise, as Professor Ashley shows, a minimum and a maximum 
limit beyond which the fluctuations of wages shall not be allowed to 
extend. They may be obviously unsuited to certain industries which 
are unlike coal-mining or iron-manufacture. They may not be easy 
to construct or to set or keep in operation in the trades for which they 
are adapted. They may be thought, rightly or wrongly, to lead to 
the undue advantage of one or the other party. They will do so in 
fact if they are arranged improperly. But that during their continu- 
ance their efficacy as preventives of strife is greater than any likely 
to pertain to a board of conciliation which does not adopt explicitly 
or implicitly some similar guiding principle can, it seems to us, be 
plainly demonstrated. 

This is a point on which we find ourselves at issue with Professor 
Ashley; and for that reason we have treated it in detail. It 
would be as superfluous as it would be impertinent to proceed to any 
minute comment on‘his merits as a lecturer. Those familiar with 
his writing expect from him clearness of arrangement, force of 
reasoning, and definiteness of opinion. They will not be disappointed 
by these lectures. They will also enjoy the advantage to be derived 
from the review of English industrial circumstances by an economist 
who, living for some time in America, has observed them with detach- 
ment, and from the examination of the similar, and yet dissimilar, 
problems presenting themselves in the States by an Englishman who 
has been in contact with American conditions. In some respects, 
although they occupy a less considerable share of Professor Ashley’s 
attention, these latter questions possess the greater interest at the 
immediate moment. For it is impossible for any English economist 
to read certain books which have recently been published, such as 
Mr. Graham Brooks’ Social Unrest, to which Professor Ashley 
alludes more than once, or Mr. Lawson’s American Industrial 
Problems, or the report, slight as in many respects it is, of Mr. 
Mosely’s Industrial Commission, or the proceedings of the Conference 
of the National Civic Federation in New York in 1901, without 
feeling that we are unquestionably in advance of the States in indus- 
trial conciliation, that American business men have yet to confront 
difficult problems of relations with their workmen which our employers 
have handled and, with more or less success, resolved, and that a period 
of some trouble awaits them in such matters, which may exert an 
appreciable influence on that rivalry in trade with which they threaten 
No. 51.—VvoL. Xu. D D 
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us, or, as Professor Ashley argues, have already assailed and outstripped 
us, in certain industries. His incidental remarks on these important 
questions are full of interest for English observers, and they are char- 
acterised by his usual lucidity and acumen. 

But, while we have read these lectures with the attention with 
which they must, we imagine, have been heard by the large audiences 
to whom they were delivered, we cannot but feel a doubt whether they 
should have been published in their present form. It will be noticed 
that of the 362 pages, of which the book consists, fully one half is 
occupied by the appendix of ‘illustrative documents.” These are 
arranged conveniently for consultation; but there is much repetition 
in them, and, had typical samples alone been carefully selected, 
diligently analysed and fully annotated, they would, we think, have 
proved adequate for the purpose in view. They would treated thus have 
reduced the bulk of the appendix. Professor Ashley’s comments made 
in the appendix also on the evidence available in England and America 
will be of use to those future students whom in his preface and his 
concluding lecture he declares that he is anxious to stimulate to study. 
But we must confess that the lectures themselves seem to us too general, 
and the treatment adopted too superficial, for publication as they were 
delivered. The discussion of sliding scales alone, if we may institute 
a comparison, is, we think, less searching and comprehensive than that 
offered by Professor Chapman in a single article in a recent number 
of this Journal. Professor Ashley himself declares that the lectures 
‘‘make no pretence to completeness” and that they ‘‘aim only at 
giving a general preliminary survey of existing conditions.” In judging 
of their adequacy we must also remember that in the first lecture some 
amount of space is occupied with introductory observations on the 
state of Economies in England, which, however appropriate to the 
opening sentences of an initial lecture, are hardly demanded in a book 
on methods of wage-adjustment; and the last lecture of the course 
is devoted to the probable effect of recent decisions of the English 
Courts on the position of Trade Unions. This discussion may indeed 
be regarded as more germane to Professor Ashley’s subject ; for, as he 
argues, it is a commonplace of industrial peace that successful 
negotiation requires representation, and that Trade Unionism furnishes 
the only effective machinery for the adequate representation of the men. 
But in the six remaining lectures of a brief course of eight, the lecturer, 
from the necessities of the case, cannot do more than touch the 
fringe of a wide subject. The iron industry both of England and 
America is compressed within the meagre limits of twenty pages of 
large print. Although we may be in error, Professor Ashley’s views 
appear to us in some cases to have been formed hastily from the 
rapid examination of the copious, if undigested, literature available 
for study. They are, as we might expect, characterised by native 
shrewdness, and by no lack of confidence or precision. But the 
republication of lectures in lecture-form is always a dubious and rarely 
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a successful venture ; and we are forced to the conclusion in this instance 
that, although we would not willingly have forgone the advantage of 
knowing Professor Ashley’s opinions on many of the controversial 
topics handled incidentally in these pages, or of becoming acquainted 


j with his general conception of the main subject to which he addresses 
i himself, yet we could have wished that, instead of reprinting the 


lectures as they were delivered, he should, delaying publication, have 
cast his material into the more enduring form of a systematic exhaustive 
treatise, in which he could have dealt fully and satisfactorily with what 
he has been compelled by the exigencies of the method he has followed 
to handle briefly and hurriedly. He has, we think, fallen below the 
high standard he has set elsewhere for economic writers. 

We are compelled to add that in the process of revision we cannot 
but hope that some minor blemishes of expression would be re- 
; moved. Such is the use of the colloquial ‘“ one,’”’ which, suited to the 
4 lecture-room is, we are purist enough to think, unfitted to the greater 
dignity of a more formal composition. Such again is the conveniently 
brief, but rather familiar, description of the joint authors of Industrial 
Democracy as “the Webbs.” To “happen upon” may—we are 
uncertain whether the supposition is correct—be an old English 
phrase revived, and to “clear out of the way’ may be permissible 
as a concise and suggestive expression; but the ‘finished product 
people” seems to us an ugly antithesis to the ‘raw material pro- 
ducers,” and the following sentence is at any rate not very neatly 
constructed :—“I have equally intelligent American friends, who 
believe, some of them, that it was sheer humanity which impelled him 
to intervene, and, some of them, that it was a deplorable regard for 
the electoral interests of his political party.” Professor Ashley has 
taught us to expect a greater concern for literary form than is evident 
in the passage we have quoted ; and even if he were engaged on no 
more than a mere “ fugitive article,’’ which he regards, not unjustly, as 
an inadequate mode of discussing important questions, though it be in 
some cases, as he also complains, the only accessible source of reasoned 
information on certain disputable problems, we think that mature 
reflection would lead him to change the expressions we have noticed. 
They may pass muster in a lecture; they are unworthy of so dexter- 
ous a writer as Professor Ashley has repeatedly shown himself to be. 
We cannot but view them as indicative of the great advantage which 
might have been secured had he reconsidered what we regard as an 
unfortunate decision to print these lectures in their original form. 

: L. L. Price 
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Elements of Political Economy. By JAMES Bonar. (London: 
John Murray. 1903. Crown 8vo. Pp. xii, 207. 4s. 6d.) 
THERE is perhaps no harder task which can be presented to an 


economist than that of writing an elementary text-book on his subject. 
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To adhere to the exact line between what will be so easy as never to pass 
outside the narrow limits of the ordinary and the obvious, and what 
will be so accurate and complex and difficult as to require a greater 
preliminary acquaintance with the subject than can rightly be assumed, 
is an achievement which may baffle the most discreet and the most 
able of authors alike. The determination of what can be safely 
omitted or abridged and what must be included, and, if noticed, fully 
stated and exhaustively explained, has rarely, if ever, been attended by 
complete success. We are not sure what is the precise object which Dr. 
Bonar had in view in writing the little book before us. He describes 
it in his preface as being “no more than the beginning of a study,” but 
we are not certain whether it is intended only for beginners. On the 
one hand, Dr. Bonar has certainly contrived to explain some of the 
technical terminology of Economics, such as capital, or final utility, or 
credit, in felicitous language which can be understood by the layman, 
but, on the other hand, in some places he employs expressions and uses 
reasoning which could hardly, we think, be grasped without a know- 
ledge belonging to students more advanced than the mere tyro. At 
any rate, we should conclude that, if Dr. Bonar did not expect his 
readers to possess any very extensive knowledge of economic principles 
or detailed acquaintance with recent discussions, he nevertheless 
assumed that they would bring to the perusal of his book an adequate 
measure of the good sense and intelligent appreciation of adult 
manhood together with some experience of the affairs of life. 

For such readers his statement of the outlines of economics is, we 
think, adapted. They will gain a sufficient acquaintance with the 
leading principles of economic science under the sure introduction of 
one who knows the subject in all its varied departments, including the 
most recent developments of theoretical speculation, and states 
disputed questions without unfairness. Dr. Bonar has definite views 
of his own on questions of theory and on matters of practice alike, but 
he is conspicuously honest in the expression of his opinions, and 
eminently judicial in the verdict which he passes on the views of others. 
His discussion of wages in his fourth chapter seems to us to offer 
perhaps the best illustration of his quality. But in most of his chapters 
he contrives with skill to introduce the chief results of the latest 
inquiry. The statement that ‘‘ modern bimetallism is not matter for 
ridicule” may serve as an indication of the unprejudiced attitude with 
which he approaches recent monetary controversies, and, although 
we might not agree entirely with the pronouncement, penned, we 
suppose, previously to utterances which have lately proceeded from 
influential quarters, that the adoption of free trade by England in the 
middle of last century should be regarded as “ final,”’ yet it is impossible 
to quarrel seriously with the candid treatment of this burning question. 

But the meagre limits of the book do not allow Dr. Bonar to do 
more than skim the surface of such problems. It is, no doubt, for 
this reason that the transition from one division of the subject 
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to another appears in some cases to be rather abrupt. Indeed, the 
links of connection are perhaps generally more ingenious than obvious. 
The transition, for instance, in the fifth chapter from profits to free 
trade and from that again to currency and banking is an illustration of 
this difficulty. The same condition is, we imagine, responsible for the 
hardness brought into the reasoning by the recognition of the knotty 
problem connected with the relation of the law of increasing returns 
to the marginal seller, while from the necessities of the case no 
adequate opportunity can be presented for a real solution of this 
puzzle. Similarly, the argument in the first chapter, in which Dr. 
Bonar supplies a ‘‘ general outline,” probably appears, in consequence 
of the same condition, to be less easy than some of the later 
chapters where the subjects sketched in the opening paragraphs are 
considered in greater detail. But the general arrangement of an 
elementary treatise is not the least arduous part of the work of its 
compiler ; and, while we may think that a little too much space is 
given in this book to taxes and rates, and that Dr. Bonar might, with 
advantage, have adhered more closely to the traditional scheme of 
division of his subject sanctioned by the usage of earlier writers, we 
feel that by a distinct change of method he has introduced a needed 
freshness into old discussions, and that, within the narrow limits set 
perforce to such a book, it is far easier to criticise than to con- 
struct, to indicate possible failings than to suggest the mode in 
which they could be successfully overcome. No one, we are sure, will 
read the book with the care which it requires without becoming more 
fitted to deal with those many economic problems which now confront 
the English citizen. One small improvement in a later edition we 
may suggest for the assistance of the reader, and that is that the 
analyses of the contents of the chapters should correspond exactly with 
the head-lines of the sections. L. L. Price 


Bank Rate and the Money Market in England, France, Germany, 
Holland, and Belgium. By R. H. INcuis PauGRave, F.R.S. 
(London: John Murray. 1903.) 


Mr. PauGRAveE in his preface disowns any intention of criticising 
the principles underlying our monetary system. His book, which is 
an amplification of a former work published in 1880, is rather an 
exhaustive analysis of existing conditions. He to a large extent leaves 
us to draw our own conclusions, and his suggested reforms are but 
faintly outlined. This being so we must not expect much novelty. 
The weak points in our banking system have been repeatedly and 
pitilessly exposed during the last thirty years, by Mr. Palgrave himself, 
with whose views those interested in the subject are well acquainted, 
as well as by others, and there are few who would be bold enough to 
uphold without reserve the present state of affairs. 
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In spite, however, of the limitations thus necessarily imposed 
upon a work of this scope, Mr. Palgrave has turned out an excellent 
book, a book for which there is ample room. It is thoroughly done, 
and we can heartily commend the fairness with which our author has 
handled the figures at his command. He has worked on a sufficiently 
broad basis to justify his conclusions, and by consistently averaging 
his results instead of selecting the particular figures which best suited 
his preconceived theories, he has made these conclusions irresistible. 
Mr. Palgrave has, however, in compiling his statistics, to deplore the 
modern curtailment of the Bank of England Returns, which previous 
to the year 1877 were published in much greater detail than at present. 
In particular the Bank has ceased specifying the amount of the 
Bankers’ balances included in the ‘“‘ Other Deposits,” and no longer 
gives any details of the ‘‘ Other Securities.” 

These omissions are all the more to be regretted because, since the 
passing of the Act of 1844, the City has learned to dissociate the idea 
of danger from our note circulation, which tends to become automatic, 
and to realise that the greater risk must come from the purely banking 
side of our system. 

The London Bankers’ balances increased steadily from £977,000 in 
1844 to £9,543,000 in 1877, when all returns ceased. What they 
amount to now we can only guess, but they must be very much larger 
than the latter figure. It is the item in the Bank Return which is 
most sensitive to any temporary lapse of public confidence, and yet the 
market is without the means of watching its fluctuations. In the 
same way the Bank of England, alone of the great European banks 
discussed in this book, gives no particulars of the method of investing 
its assets, other than dividing them into “Government ”’ and ‘ Other”’ 
Securities. Yet we have learnt by bitter experience that publicity is 
the best palliative of panic, and that however weak the situation may 
be, it is nearly always better than rumour suggests when the truth is 
concealed, 

Such figures, however, as are obtainable have been exhaustively 
tabulated and compared, and two conclusions have forced themselves 
upon the author’s mind, viz., that an increase is needed in our specie 
reserve, and that it is desirable to maintain a greater stability in the 
rate of discount. 

The first of these is admitted on all hands, but the second requires 
some explanation. The influence of the Bank of England in con- 
trolling the market rate of discount has been on the wane for some 
years. The Bank is restrained from competing with the open market 
in the purchase of bills by its desire to protect its reserve of bullion, 
while the fact that the clearing bankers keep large balances at the 
Bank of England upon which they receive no interest, is sufficient to 
make them resent any severe competition by the Bank, for the latter 
of course employs a large part of the money thus deposited with it, 
and without these Bankers’ balances would be to some extent crippled. 
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Consequently the market rate of discount has of. late years been 
almost invariably lower than the official rate published by the Bank of 
England, and the yearly averages of the two have occasionally shown 
as wide a difference as 1 per cent. (see table on p. 33). Mr. Palgrave 
shows that as early as 1878 the Bank realised that they were losing 
touch with the money market, by their published announcement that 
they would not in future hold themselves bound by their own pub- 
lished rate. The existing condition of affairs is therefore somewhat 
anomalous, in that the Bank of England have the custody of the 
entire banking reserve of the country, and yet they have failed to 
retain thorough control over the means of protecting this reserve. 

The remedy suggested by Mr. Palgrave is that the clearing bankers 
should take their share of the burden of keeping the national reserve, 
and that the official rate of discount should be fixed by a committee of 
the same body. 

The suggestion is an old one, it has been repeatedly advanced 
during the last thirty years, but Mr. Palgrave gives no hint of any 
practical proposals for enforcing it. Legislation which would compel 
such action would probably be exceedingly distasteful to all business 
men, for there is a rigidity about such enactments which but ill agrees 
with the traditions of our money market. Yet without it there seems 
but small chance of the desired reform being adopted. 

At first sight it might appear that the present time was an ex- 
ceptionally favourable one for such a change. There has of late been 
a marked tendency to increase the profit and loss reserve of our leading 
joint-stock banks, while the reserve stock of bullion, or till-money as 
we should call it, has in many instances shown a like tendency. We 
have evolved a much more powerful type of bank during the last ten 
years, and the way in which the country has been covered with a net- 
work of branch banks suggests increased returns and higher dividends 
for our leading banks. Yet it is very probable that banking expenses 
are increasing at a higher rate than banking profits. Much of the 
recent increase in branch banking is simply protective. A bank finds its 
outlying customers deserting it in favour of a more conveniently 
situated rival, and is foreed to open a branch or sub-branch in the 
particular neighbourhood in order to retain its business connection. 
The newly acquired business very often does not increase in the same 
proportion as the expenses of upkeep and management, and some of 
our banks may find it a matter of difficulty, should a period of cheap 
money intervene, to keep up their present rate of dividend. 

Under these circumstances we do not anticipate that the leading 
joint stock banks will undertake the burden of keeping an efficient 
reserve unless some incentive is offered. 

That it would be a burden we cannot doubt. Our present method 
of keeping a reserve is too economical. We require a larger margin of 
unemployed assets, for a reserve must be unemployed to be real, and if 
a change for the better is made, someone must forgo a share of 
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existing profits. Of course if the clearing bankers withdrew their 
balances from the Bank of England, the onus of keeping a larger 
reserve would necessarily be thrown to a large extent upon the latter. 
Whether the amounts thus withdrawn would of themselves be sufficient 
to form an efficient reserve is doubtful; we have not sufficient data to 
judge of the extent of these balances. But we must remember that if 
the clearing bankers so acted, they would perforce be unable to depend 
upon the Bank of England in an emergency to the present extent, for 
this would be throwing an unfair burden upon the latter. They would 
have to be self-supporting. 

As stated above, the leading joint stock banks have of late years 
increased the amount of coin kept as till money, but in few if any 
cases can this amount be considered a real reserve in view of the 


increase in the number of branches and therefore of the till money 


required. In examining the published balance sheets we must not 
forget that cash in hand, cash at the Bank of England, and transit 
items are generally included in one sum, and that we cannot fairly 
include all of these items in a cash reserve. 

The latter part of Mr. Palgrave’s book consists of a comparative 
analysis of the returns of the leading European banks, which are 
shown to have maintained a much more stable rate of discount than 
our own. 

We could have wished that Mr. Palgrave had more thoroughly 
explained the conditions which render the position of the Bank of 
England, apart from its constitution and legal limitations, unique 
among national banks. He gives us admirable touches now and then 
which make us only wish for more. He laments the fact that the 
Bank of England holds but a small proportion of its assets in the 
shape of bills, which are a very usefulform of security in case of a 
drain of specie. 

Most of the European banks discussed hold large amounts of foreign 
bills, chiefly drawn on London, and Mr. Palgrave remarks that it has 
been the feeling of confidence that first class English bills would always 
be paid in gold which has given them their position (p. 212). But it 
is the want of this feeling of confidence which has until recent years 
made English bankers shy of foreign bills, and it is just this reputation 
which has made the London money market the universal market for 
gold and which helps to make it so sensitive and delicate. All the 
world settles its debts in London, and such accumulations of gold 
as, for instance, that which followed the conclusion of the Chino- 
Japanese war, of course bring heavy responsibilities, and necessitate 
that jealous care which shows itself in an unstable rate of discount. 

Moreover, in discussing the Bank’s dealings with bills, Mr. Palgrave 
hardly emphasises the fact that owing to the market rate of discount 
being constantly below that of the Bank of England, the latter is 
unable to compete for bills with much success. On the Continent it is 
the general custom for bankers to rediscount their bills, the local 
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banks with their larger rivals and the latter with the central bank. In 
England, however, this is very seldom done; it is against the traditions 
of the City, and this is therefore another reason why bills do not form 
so large a part of the Bank of England’s assets as in the case of her 
European counterparts. 

The book is carefully compiled and well printed, though we notice 
one slip on p. 13, where the heading of column 19 should read 
‘‘Annual Average London Bankers Balances included in Private 
Deposits Col. 15” instead of ‘‘ Col. 5” as at present printed. 

ERNEST SYKES 


Financial History of the United States. By Davis Ricw DEWEY, 
Ph.D. (American Citizen Series.) (Longmans: New York 
and London. 1903.) 


THE progress of specialisation in historical work is getting more 
and more marked. It is not so long since a book on Economie History 
would have appeared to be unduly confined in scope, but here is a care- 
fully prepared manual for the citizen on what would have made a few 
chapters in the economic history of some years ago. Professor 
Dewey has, indeed, had a predecessor in Mr. Bolles, who unfortu- 
nately confined himself to ‘“‘the Treasury Reports and the Halls of 
Congress,” to the neglect of the really governing forces, and therefore 
failed to produce a due impression. Though it is not altogether easy 
to define the precise area that a financial history should cover, it 
appears that Professor Dewey comes very close to, if he has not 
attained, the golden mean. For while he never loses sight of the 
financial connection, he introduces sufficient explanatory matter and 
enables us to realise the general situation out of which the financial 
problems have arisen. The roots of American finance lie in the 
colonial institutions, and these are discussed in the opening chapter. 
But the real interest of the narrative begins with the formation of 
the Constitution, the financial sections of which are carefully given. 
All the departments of public finance are shown to have been attended 
to in that famous Instrument. The services of Hamilton in the 
formation of the federal financial system appear clearly in Professor 
Dewey’s account, which then passes on in definite order through the 
varied course of the history of the Union till the close of the nineteenth 
century is reached. Amongst the many matters of interest, the 
growth of the protective tariff is perhaps the most instructive to 
English readers. The first Tariff Act (1789) was intended to be pro- 
tective, as its preamble states (p. 84), but its effect was slight. 
‘In 1816 protection was adopted as a fundamental basis of the fiscal 
system, and revenue was subordinated to industrial needs” (p. 162). 
Professor Dewey gives a table showing the votes of the several sec- 
tions on this question, from which it appears that New England and the 
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Middle States were in favour of protection and that a large minority 
in the South was of the same opinion. ‘The tariff question, possibly 
for the last time, was treated in a broad and rational spirit ; support 
for the bill came from all parts of the country” (page 163). As the 
system developed these relations changed. The tariff of 1828 was 
carried by the Middle and Western States against the wish of New 
England and the South. Particularly interesting is Professor Dewey’s 
«Analysis of tariff reasoning ” (pp. 191-6), where the facility with which 
the advocates of a system can change from one argument to another is 
exhibited. The account of Senator Sherman’s views on the tariff 
legislation of 1888 is given ‘as typical of conditions too often attend- 
ing legislation.’”” ‘‘ When the bill was reported to the Senate,” says 
that astute advocate of protection, “it was met by two kinds of oppo- 
sition, one the blind party opposition of free traders, the other the 
conflict of selfish and local interests, mainly on the part of manufac- 
turers, who regarded all articles which they purchased as raw material, 
on which they wanted the lowest possible rate of duty or none at all, 
and their work as the finished article, on which they wished the highest 
rate of duty. ... This local and selfish appeal was the great defect of 
the bill” (p. 422). Our author’s comment, that, ‘‘ defeated in his endea- 
vours to protect wool at a high level in the interests of his Ohio con- 
stituents, Sherman was himself willing to seek revenge by sacrificing 
compensatory duties on worsteds”’ (p. 423), completes the picture of 
what normally happens under protectionism. How alike sentiments 
and even modes of expression are in the great modern States may be 
illustrated by President Cleveland’s assertion: ‘‘ Our progress towards 
a wise conclusion will not be improved by dwelling upon the theories 
of protection or free trade. It is a condition which confronts us, not a 
theory ”’ (p. 424), which is the parallel, if not the source, of some recent 
dicta of an English politician. The narrative suggests the old reflec- 
tion, “happy is the country that has no (tariff) history.” 

Another great financial problem is the management of the currency 
and banking system, and here, too, American experience is full of 
instruction for us. The many errors in the earlier period and the 
difficulty with which sound principles have been enforced on the mass 
of electors of a higher general education than that of the United King- 
dom are a warning as to the danger of submitting complex economic 
questions to the judgment of the multitude. ‘‘ Experience is,’”’ no 
doubt, “an excellent, but it is a most expensive schoolmaster ”—as the 
American people have learned. Chapter XV gives a clear account of 
the return to specie payments after the suspension caused by the Civil 
War. While paying due tribute to Sherman's administrative ability, 
Professor Dewey dwells on the commercial position of the United 
States, which did not favour an efflux of gold. In this connection the 
greenback philosophy is explained. According to it, the only money 
capable of perfection would be “one manufactured out of a material 
costing substantially nothing, redeemable in nothing else, . . . non- 
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exportable, . . . and regulated as to its value by limiting the quantity ” 
(p. 379). 

Less attractive but quite as important is the account of the adminis- 
tration of the public finances. The system of the Independent Treasury 
(pp. 235 sq., 252 sq.) receives careful consideration, while the conclud- 
ing chapter (X XI) deals with the budget (such as it is) and the methods 
of collecting and accounting for the funds. 

There are elaborate bibliographies prefixed to the work and to 
each chapter, and some serviceable diagrams, e.g., that on bank-note 
circulation 1878-1900 (p. 430), are supplied in their appropriate places. 

C. F. BasTaBLe 


Principi di Scienza delle Finanze. By Professor F. §. Nirtt. 
(Naples: L. Pierro. 1903.) 


THE author of a new treatise on finance must expect to be judged 
mainly in respect to the novelty of arrangement, or the new concep- 
tions that he seeks to introduce into what is now a well beaten track. 

Professor Nitti has enlivened his work by a preliminary discussion 
of what may be called the ground-work of finance. He gives a decided 
extension to his subject by including ‘‘ the economic activity of the 
State and its locai organs” as a part of it. In considering the working 
of the public economy he criticises adversely the views—so vigorously 
propounded by Loria—-that economic conditions determine all social 
movements (p. 47). The line of distinction between “ public” and 
‘‘private’’ industry is to be determined empirically on the ground of 
advantage. A good deal of space is given to the question of the 
growth of State expenditure. In an instructive chapter Professor Nitti 
traces the increased outlay on the part, not only of European States, 
but also of the American Union, and, still more noticeably, of Japan. 
But the other side of the picture is presented in the growth of popula- 
tion and wealth, and in the decreased purchasing power of money. 
There has been, however, a real increase of outlay in the last century, 
due to larger armaments, public works, increased debt, more active 
social control, and the greater participation of the people in political 
life (pp. 95—98). It may be remarked the last cause is of a different 
kind from the others. A discussion of methods of comparison and of the 
use of index numbers in particular is a novelty of somewhat doubtful 
utility. The student who wants to understand such matters will go to 
the works referred to by Professor Nitti—Mr. Bowley’s Elements of 
Statistics is one of them—in preference to taking the mere outline to 
which a writer on finance must limit himself. But there is a great 
mass of information condensed in these chapters which may serve 
as an introduction to further scientific discussion. 

In the body of the treatise the usual order is, broadly speaking, 
followed. ‘ Expenditure” is the subject of the first Book. ‘The 
Ordinary Receipts,” of the second.. The “ Extraordinary,” 7.e., prac- 
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tically public loans, of the third. The Budget occupies. the fourth ; 
the next and concluding Book is devoted to ‘‘ Local Finance.” 

Under each head the matter is well arranged and abundant statistical 
details are supplied. These are particularly valuable in respect to 
Italy, as they are brought up to date. The most elaborate part of the 
work is the second Book, subdivided into five parts, one dealing with 
the “‘Domain and Fees,” a second with “The Theory of Taxation,” 
the several taxes being considered in the others. The discussion of 
‘Progressive Taxation” (Ch. VIII., pp. 387—417) may be selected as 
a good example of our author’s treatment. The problem is a grave 
one, but solvitur ambulando, i.e., by observation and experience. A 
critic might suggest that in some cases the capitalist does solve the 
matter “ambulando,” to the disadvantage of the State(!). Professor 
Nitti supplies us with the latest information and with a number of dif- 
ferent scales, some of them of great ingenuity; but though they may 
limit the action of a progressive system, it is hard to justify one as 
against the others. 

In succeeding editions, some serious errata should be remedied. 
Essays in Finance should not be ascribed to Professor Marshall 
(p. 140 ».). “M‘Colloch” (p. 447), ‘ Walcker” (p. 478 x.), ‘ Schield 
Nicholson ”’ (p. 288 n.), are instances of misprints easy to overlook ; but 
they affect the character for accuracy of a book filled with masses of 
figures not easily verified; and one certain to be largely used by 
students of public finance. C. F. BAsTABLE 


History of Banking in Scotland. By ANDREW WILLIAM KERR 
2nd Edition. (London: Adam & Charles Black. 1902.) 


Scorcn Banking is a thing apart. It is unlike any other banking 
system in its growth and in its achievements. Everywhere else 
Government has had much, if not most, to do with the creation or the 
conduct or the supervision of banks and banking. In Scotland we 
see a purely national growth, called into being by the necessities 
and conditions of the country and the genius of its people, and there- 
fore in its general results entirely beneficial. Indeed in the early days 
the banks may be said to have laid the very foundations of the prosperity 
of the country. This is what makes Scotch Banking of supreme interest 
to the student of history and national economy. Mr. Kerr has given 
an excellent recital of the development and evolution of this unique 
banking system from its very cradle, the close of the 17th century, 
till the present day. The book is written in simple language, its facts 
are given unadorned, and a desire for historical accuracy is visible 
on every page. Here and there is some evidence of local patriotism. 
Thus, when speaking of the period of the suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the Bank of England the author says: ‘‘ It would appear, 
moreover, that while the notes of the Bank of England fell to a discount, 
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the Scotch circulation always maintained its par value.” Some good 
authority should have been given for such a statement, which is probably 
only based on the mere assertion of contemporaries who, it will be remem- 
bered, mostly also denied any depreciation in Bank of England notes. 
A certain local patriotism seems likewise responsible for the author’s 
disapproval of the suppression of banknotes under five pounds in 
England, though on this point he might find support in non-Scotch 
circles. The most debatable part in the book is probably Mr. Kerr’s 
criticism of Sir Robert Peel’s Act. The main idea of that statesman’s 
proposal—that note-issuing and banking were essentially distinct— 
has to-day practically conquered the commercial world, and forms the 
basis of business almost everywhere outside Scotland. Anda tolerable 
good basis it has proved to be—where intelligently applied. But, 
after all, these are minor points in Mr. Kerr’s work, which taken as 
a whole is a valuable contribution to a most fascinating subject. 
HERMANN SCHMIDT 


Theorie und Praxis in der Entwicklung der franzoesischen 
Staatsschuld seit dem Jahre 1870. By Dr. GEorG Sydow. 
(Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1903.) 


Tus book is divided into two parts; of which ‘the: fast Geals with 
the general theory of public debt, and the second with the history 
of the French Public Debt since 187@:° The author thus ‘introduces 
his special subject with a critical review of the general principles 
underlying State credit, which he afterwards applies to the financial 
policy of the present French Republic. State debt has had its 
opponents on grounds of theory and practice ever since it made its ap- 
pearance, yet history shows that, as nations grow great and powerful, 
they increase their public debt. In the 15th century it was Spain 
that possessed the greatest power and owed most money; Holland 
became her successor in influence and debt, and afterwards the rise 
of England to the leading position was accompanied with an 
enormous increase in her indebtedness. France forms an example of 
its own, at any rate in the second half of the 19th century. For there 
the growth of debt was the result not of increased power, but of 
disastrous war and the economic revival following on restoration 
of peace. Thus modern French finance is especially instructive. 
The enormous loans raised to pay the war indemnity, the repeated 
conversion operations, the later era of budget deficits and the means 
employed for meeting the latter, furnish a series of events for which 
no other country ancient or modern offers a complete parallel. It is 
this history which the author has selected for his text, and he deals 
with it in a judicious manner, while evidently having taken great 
trouble in obtaining the best information. With the concluding 
observation of the book every economist will agree, viz., that there is 
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only one honest way of reducing debt—a real surplus of income over 
expenditure. A government which reborrows in any shape or form 
the sums nominally employed for sinking funds does not improve its 
financial position, the real character of which cannot remain hidden 
for long. HERMANN SCHMIDT 


Ueber die Hoehe der verschiedenen Zinsarten und thre wechsel- 
seitige Abhaengigkeit. Die Entwicklung des Zinsfusses in 
Preussen 1807 bis 1900. By Dr. Ernst Voyr. (Jena: 
Gustav Fischer. 1902.) 


THis is a modest work evidently by a young author. The first 
part forms a rather elementary essay on the interdependence of the 
rate of interest charged on discounts, advances, and deposits, or result- 
ing from investments in different classes of stock, The second part is 
an historical review of the rate of interest obtaining in Prussia during 
the last century. The latter subject is of local interest, but it may be 
remarked that in Prussia as elsewhere the growing influence of the 
International side of the money market gradually led to greater 
steadiness in the ruling rates of money. HERMANN SCHMIDT 


Ei Fvoluticn Econemique du XIX* Sitcle. By E. CAUDERLIER. 
(Brussels: H. Lemertin. 1903.) 


A BROAD general survey of economic changes over a century gives 
rise to many reflections ; accuracy of detail can hardly be hoped for if 
our review is to be comprehensive as a whole ; many important events 
and developments must be overlooked; conclusions drawn from a 
glance at statistical tables are not always trustworthy ; still, there are 
advantages to be got from a wide survey ; facts appear in their proper 
historical perspective, and the want of detail may be counterbalanced 
by a juster sense of proportion. M.Cauderlier’s book is unpretentious ; 
he limits his account to four countries, England, France, Belgium, and 
the United States, and his summary is so condensed that at places 
it is little more than a list of dates or a table of statistics. But his 
book is more than a summary, for he brings out certain facts into 
a prominence which they deserve. Of these, three—the improvement 
in the economic conditions of the lower classes, the detrimental effects 
of protection, and the spread of alcoholism—are of great importance. 

The Communist manifesto of Marx and Engels, published at 
Brussels in 1847, is well known. It contains many positive assertions 
of fact, such as “The rich become more and more rich; the poor, 
more and more poor,” or, ‘‘ Women and children supplant the work of 
men, and will do so more and more,” and so on. If these and similar 
statements were true, they would afford a serious indictment against 
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the economic régime of the past century, but M. Cauderlier has little 
difficulty in showing that the actual facts are quite the reverse of the 
facts of the Communist manifesto. Socialists, like other mortals, are 
liable to error, but in this famous instance, Marx appears to have been 
endued with an exceptional capacity in this respect. The good side of 
the nineteenth century, and the fact which should give us most hope for 
the twentieth, is the gradual but great improvement in the condition of 
the working classes. Much remains to be done, but the fact that so 
much has been done may make us optimistic for the future. When, 
however, we compare the relative progress of the labouring classes in 
England, Belgium, and France, we see that the rate of progress in 
the last has sadly lagged behind that in the first. Why is this? 
M. Cauderlier finds the answer in protection. Here, however, it must 
be confessed that his arguments are not so unimpeachable as his 
conclusion. Protection is not the sole difference between the countries 
under consideration, and therefore it cannot, without further inquiry, 
be assigned as the cause for their different rates of progress. Theor- 
etical reasoning is required to show that protection is likely to have 
these results, and the facts may fortify the reasoning. It is a pity 
that M. Cauderlier did not develop his argument more fully, because 
inadequate arguments weaken a good cause. On the subject of 
alcoholism, M. Cauderlier is an expert. His picture of the growth 
and extent of alcohclism in France is an appalling one. We are 
accustomed to think of the drink problem in England as one of great 
magnitude, but the situation in France appears to be greatly worse 
than that in this country. M. Cauderlier attributes a great part of 
the industrial efficiency of America to the sobriety of the workmen. 
He points out that in France, in 1840, the consumption of alcohol was 
about 3 litres per head per annum, and that in 1900, this had risen to 
14 litres; whereas, in the United States, the corresponding figure of 
94 litres in 1840 had sunk to 4? in 1900. M. Cauderlier appears to 
attach considerable value to prohibitive legislation, and disapproves of 
Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell’s arguments in this respect, but Rown- 
tree and Sherwell admit that prohibition may be effective in rural 
districts, though they argue that, in fact, it is ineffectual in town. 
Whatever is the remedy, the evil of drink remains till that remedy be 
found, and if M. Cauderlier’s conclusion, ‘‘ L’avenir est aux peuples 
sobres,” is a true one, and it very well may be, the sooner this fact is 


realised by the governing classes the better it will be. 
C. P. SANGER 


Clue to the Economic Labyrinth. By MicHaEL FitRscHEIM. 
(London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. Undated.) 


Wuo is the Modern Ariadne? A partial answer to this question 
may be obtained from the pages of this book. Mr. Fiirscheim was 
not born in Wiirtemburg (p. 486); he does not wear high cylinder hats, 
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thinking them nearly the most ridiculous headgear that ever existed, 
yet if one of his friends chooses to make a guy of himself Mr. 
Fiirscheim considers that is his business and not Mr. Fiirscheim’s 
(p. 487); in the beginning of the sixties he often had to sort five-franc 
pieces (p. 143); he has received letters from the late Mr. Henry George 
dated the 28th August, 1890, the 21st September, 1888 (p. 16); he 
is the founder of the New Zealand Commercial Exchange Company, 
Limited (p. 400); he knows what is behind the scenes, for during 
forty years he has been an initiated member of Mercury’s Limited 
Stock Company called the Commercial Community (p. 383); in the 
year 1895 he wrote a Utopia, The Real History of Money Island, in which 
the concluding chapter made an appeal to England beginning “ The 
cock crows. The night is over” (p. 544). 

From these and other indications the reader is enabled to get a 
considerable notion of the personality of the author. His language 
is at times luxurious, the large type headings to his paragraphs 
are always tiresome, his prejudice against political economists is 
not inconsiderable, his thread is somewhat tangled and knotted, 
and finally his labyrinth is partly of his own making; whether the 
object of the book is to indicate to a modern Theseus how to get 
at and kill a Minotaur, or to destroy the labyrinth, is not perfectly 
clear; but the general upshot of Mr. Fiirscheim’s book is (to come to 
plain words) that it is necessary to nationalise land and demonetise the 
precious metals before true economic progress can exist. These two 
ideas are developed with some skill and kept before the reader with 
persistency, but as Mr. Fiirscheim does not claim originality for his 
ideas, the function of the critic might be restricted to criticising the 
way in which they are presented, but it requires self-restraint to 
overlook the kernel and discuss the shell. 

The existence of economic rent is a palpable fact of everyday life ; 
under the modern system of private property such rent (which absorbs 
perhaps more than one-tenth of the national dividend in the United 
Kingdom) is owned by individuals. It has been called into existence 
not by the special efforts of these individuals but by the growth and 
activity of the community and the law of diminishing returns. Why 
then does not the community take this rent? To do so would 
encourage or certainly could not discourage production ; the community 
needs money, for in most countries taxes are a severe burden. The 
answer is, vested interests, and the importance of regarding private 
property as sacred. Consequently we find two schools of land 
reformers—the land nationalisers, who wish to take the land and give 
compensation, and the single taxers, who wish that a portion (or a whole) 
of the taxes should be levied upon land values. But these schools 
appear to bear a theological hatred to one another. Mr. Fiirscheim’s 
book is calculated to annoy single taxers. 

Currency reform is a favourite and dangerous panacea. Mr. 
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Fiirscheim’s view is that “a perfect standard of value for money is 
reached when the average price of merchandise does not vary, and this 
can only be obtained when the quantity of the money supply in the 
market adapts itself to the demands of the market, where at once 
more money appears when prices tend to go down, and disappears when 
the tendency is in an upward direction.” A paper money could be 
supplied in the right quantities, thinks Mr. Fiirscheim, but in fact 
there has been a tendency in many countries which possess a paper 
currency for the paper to become over abundant. A scientific paper 
currency might be possible, but the practical difficulties are very great 
and the benefits obtained would be small. The risk is too great. 
Perhaps a scheme like that of M. Walras for regulating the quantity 
of token money is feasible and beneficial; at any rate it deserves con- 
sideration, and it is surprising to find that Mr. Fiirscheim makes no 
reference to M. Walras’s scheme. Perhaps Mr. Fiirscheim considers 
M. Walras to be one of those theory mongers who ‘“‘ have managed to 
stultify themselves and the trusting public, which, though it does not 
understand their meaning, estimates their depth by their abstruse- 
ness’ (p. 224). 

There is a third subject on which Mr. Fiirscheim’s opinions deserve 
examination. He believes in protection or reciprocity. Protection 
does two things; it impedes the course of trade and corrupts political 
life. There may exist theoretical cases in which protection is bene- 
ficial, but it is doubtful whether any actual case can be quoted in 
which it has not been disadvantageous to the mass of the community 
and degrading to its political life. Discussions about the balance of 
trade are interesting, but they afford persons great opportunities for 
making themselves ridiculous. If when Mr. Seddon makes a foolish 
speech we could laugh at the joke, and when we have stopped laugh- 
ing could go on as before, little harm would be done; but these views 
about the balance of trade are used by interested persons for the 
purpose of exploiting the community. Mr. Fiirscheim should not 
lend himself to preagping reciprocity and talking about dumping 
grounds. But enough has been said about Mr. Fiirscheim. Were he 
serious he would have taken the pains to write a carefully reasoned 
book ; but he is a poor jester and does not furnish his book with an 
index. C. P. SANGER 


Die Kartellfrage in Theorie und Praxis. Von F. vVoN RoTren- 
BuRG. (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 1903. M. 1°80. 
8vo, pp. x, 89.) 


Tuis ‘‘ open letter to Kommerzienrat Julius Vorster, member of the 
House of Deputies,” throws some interesting sidelights on the attitude 
of the German manufacturing classes to social reform. Dr. von 
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Rottenburg, in November, 1902, wrote an article in the National 
Zeitung in which he discussed the probable effects of trusts and 
kartells in raising prices and lowering wages, and urged that as a 
means of defence the working-classes should be allowed full liberty of 
coalition. The henchmen of the kartells and their retinue in the 
Press raised a hue and ery, and denounced the writer as a ‘“ slanderer,” a 
‘‘defamer,” ‘‘ ignorant,” ‘‘ negligent,” and a ‘‘ Social-democrat ”’ spilling 
ink “in a state of nervous excitement.” Copies of these replies were 
sent round the University of Bonn, of which Dr. von Rottenburg is 
Curator, and were provided for free distribution in the schools there. 
Finding at last a respectable opponent in Herr Vorster, Dr. von 
Rottenburg issued a trenchant reply which left him an easy victor on 
the field chosen by his assailant. It was indeed a simple task to 
repel the attacks of an antagonist who saw a Socialist in every critic 
of industrial society, who considered deductive economics to be only 
mere speculation, and who could make the extraordinary comparison : 
‘‘Herr yon Rottenburg lately desired that science should have freedom 
of research ; similarly industry claims complete freedom with regard to 
its internal affairs.” While expressing a distinct preference for the 
regulation of the conditions of labour by agreement between the 
employers and workpeople, Dr. von Rottenburg has no difficulty in 
showing that the attitude of German industrialists towards the 
proposed ten-hour day for women workers gives little ground for 
thinking that State interference is unnecessary. 

On the supposition that self-interest is the chief economic motive 
of trusts as of the economic man, it is easv to deduce, with our author, 
that the policy of monopolists will be the same in all times, and that 
therefore the trusts like the guilds will try to oppress both their 
employees and the consumer. But by the same process of reasoning 
it can be shown that, given “enlightened self-interest’ there are 
economic and political motives at work strong enough to convince the 
trusts of the folly of tyranny. Many indications show us that the old 
belief of the trusts in their omnipotence is giving way to a more 
sensible policy ; comparison of the conduct of the United States Steel 
Corporation with that of the Wire-nail Syndicate of 1895 will be found 
instructive. Dr. von Rottenburg is on much sounder ground when 
he leaves deduction and arrays such facts as that the shift-wage in 
the Silesian state-mines is greater than in the syndicated mines, that 
trusts when they shut down some plants compensate the owner but 
not employees, that the General Union of German Metal Manufacturers 
seeks to control its supply of workers by establishing its own labour- 
bureaux and uses its organisation to combat the ten-hours’ day, and 
soon. He admits that ‘‘it would be a short-sighted policy to prohibit 
every formation of trusts,” and that their evils are but the accentuation 
of evils already existing in private industry, and he nowhere shows 
how the freedom of coalition is by itself, as he claims, ‘‘a way to 
arrive at a just division of property.”’ As already said, the main value 
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of his pamphlet lies not in his deductive criticism of trusts, but in the 

instructive insight which he gives us into the attitude of the strongly 

syndicated German manufacturers towards the working-classes. 
Henry W. Macrosty 


American Industrial Problems. By W. R. Lawson. (Edinburgh : 
Blackwood & Sons. 1903. 6s. net. 8vo, pp. 394.) 

As a glance at his table of contents shows, Mr. Lawson aims at 
giving a comprehensive conspectus of American industry as we know 
it to-day. After a preliminary survey in three chapters dealing with 
‘American Resources,” “ American Energies,” and “ Limitations,” he 
treats of the “ Physical Factors’”—soil and climate, ports and har- 
bours, in three more. The “ Personal Factors’’—workman, boss, 
organiser, and financier —give material for as many sections. ‘‘ Cor- 
porate Factors ’’—banks, trusts, railways, controlling companies, Wall 
Street, and ‘“ the grainpit’’—occupy eight chapters ; and Congress, the 
‘National Factor,” one. Four chapters are given to the “ Inter- 
national Factors,’ meaning thereby the tariff, exports and imports, and 
America’s best markets. Typical industries, farming, mining, manu. 
facturing, shipbuilding, shipping, and iron and _ steel, are sketched 
graphically though with unavoidable incompleteness in eighty pages, 
and a final chapter treats of ‘‘ Problems of the Future.’ When the 
necessary allowances are made for the small space at Mr. Lawson’s 
disposal, we can find little but praise for his work. Within a manage- 
able compass are collected in an attractive form all the leading facts 
about American industry, so that even the busiest man can find time 
to read them. Alike in the compression of details, in the careful 
marshalling of arguments, and in the moderation with which opinions 
are set forth, the book is admirable. Mr. Lawson has shown himself 
a keen, and, in the truest sense of a much abused phrase, an intelligent 
observer. Extreme admirers and extreme haters of America will find 
little comfort in his pages. 

The buffalo has gone, and the vowboy, Mr. Wister tells us, is 
going, but it is curious how the venturesome, lawless spirit of the 
mining camp and the cattle-ranch still pervades American _in- 
dustry. Mr. Lawson sums up his views of American achievements 
thus : 

« American industrialists of to-day are not traders in the ordinary 
sense. They are engaged in a course of gigantic adventures which 
may end in brilliant successes or disastrous fiascos. The new 
American régime, dazzling as it has been at the outset, is still far from 
assured victory. Whatever its merits and advantages, it has still much 
to do to prove its absolute superiority to the European industrial 
system it has so boldly challenged.” Mr. Lawson does not say so, but 
much in American industry and more in American finance irresistibly 
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remind one of the Wild-West when individualism in the fullest sense 
was rampant and a man’s strength was a sufficient justification for his 
actions. Jack Hamlin seems a knight of the Table Round compared 
with some of the heroes of Wall Street whose exploits Mr. Lawson 
records. This isa matter of considerable importance, for as Mr. Lawson 
points out, the weak places in the American commercial system 
are the banking and financial organisations. The blind admiration 
for everything big, whatever its quality, and the universal spread of the 
gambling spirit, account for what seems the amazing toleration of acts 
which in other countries would bring the perpetrators within reach of 
the law-courts. The close connection between the company promoting 
financier and the banks and the trust companies (which are really banks 
under less control) is responsible for many evils from which we, with 
our large joint-stock banks, are happily free. Banks, railways, and 
most of the large ‘‘ trusts’ are closely united through a band of large 
financiers who utilise the railways to further the interests of the trusts, 
and the banks to unload on the public a great mass of watered stock 
immensely exceeding the real value of the undertakings. The quantity 
of undigested securities ‘‘is to-day a serious menace to the American 
money market.” ‘‘ United States banking is resourceful only in the 
wrong sense,’’ says our author, ‘‘ not in devising safeguards for itself, 
but in getting itself cornered, and having to call on the Government 
for heroic measures of relief. Strange to say, the rank and file of 
ordinary traders are more conservative than their bankers.” 

‘‘ With not a few Americans national industry is both politics and 
religion.” This spirit is reflected in Congress, which, from one aspect, 
Mr. Lawson praises for its attention to business and the promptitude 
with which it acts. From another point of view he shows that its 
absorption in business problems renders it liable to subjection to the 
big moneyed men who have such large interests at stake that in the 
crankiness of their finance they cannot afford to be particular about 
the methods by which they induce the National and State Legislatures 
to accede to their desires. Their absolute need for earning large 
profits, quite as much as the greed of the trust magnates, compels 
them to cling to the protective tariff. The ‘ Morganeers”’ adroitly 
trade upon the traditional belief of the Republican party in protection, 
and spare no money in keeping alive the glamour of the old policy. 
On the prospects of free trade Mr. Lawson accurately remarks: ‘‘ The 
rock on which the advocates of a tariff for the trusts are most likely 
to split is the ‘dumping’ of their surplus stock on foreign markets. 
By their own admission they have embarked on that policy not as an 
emergency measure but as a regular business. Most of the principal 
producers of world-wide specialities issue separate price-lists for 
domestic and foreign customers, and the latter are frequently the lower 
of the two.” That is a policy at which the most protectionist of 
American consumers is likely to kick. 

We have been deluged with such a storm of praise of American 
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methods that no apology is required for directing attention to the weak 
points of the system. But it must not be concluded that Mr. Lawson 
deals solely with censure. His chapters on industrial topics will well 
repay study, and his pages on the workmen should be read side by side 
with the Reports of the Mosely Commission, which in many details he 
corroborates. Lastly, he does not think that the prospects of European 
industry are as gloomy as they are generally depicted. He believes 
that American financial credit has retrograded, that the cost of 
American labour is rising, that serious labour troubles in American 
industry are probable, that in bad times the multi-millionaires 
will have to face an outburst of violent Socialism, and that American 
employers will not remain superior in skill and energy to those of other 
countries. From all of which points we may derive encouragement to 
set about putting our own industrial house in order. 
Henry W. Macrosty 


Life and Labour of the People in London. By CHARLES Boots. 
Third Series: Religious Influences. (London: Macmiilan 
& Co. Tvols. 1902.) 


To the true lover of London these seven volumes afford a mine of 
good reading, reflecting the mingled humour and pathos, tragedy and 
comedy, of the great city to a remarkable extent. There is hardly an 
aspect of human nature which is not illustrated here ; for Mr. Booth, 
if he does not wholly endorse the maxim of some of the churches 
that “ everything is religious which is not irreligious,” is very catholic 
in his sympathies, and includes amongst his religious influences not 
only several institutions which figure on the Cautionary Card of the 
Charity Organisation Society, but even the C.O.5. itself. 

From an economic point of view the whole book is of importance. 
Not only have the numerous sidelights thrown on the industrial life of 
the people, the important facts brought out about housing, the statistics 
of markets, prices, and population, a direct economic bearing; the 
success or failure of religion to touch the lives of the people is of the 
utmost significance in relation to their economic prosperity. There 
are two views as to this relation. There is, first, the view taken 
perhaps by the majority (including, I think, Mr. Booth himself) that 
for the poorest class of people religion is impossible until their 
economic conditions have been improved ; and there is, secondly, the 
view that people who become sincerely religious cease, ipso facto, to be 
amongst the very poor, since they develop the faculties which make for 
a prosperous and well-ordered life. “It is asserted that as soon as 
men and women are converted and join a church they rise at once in 
the social scale, and it is argued that this accounts for the well-dressed 
and respectable appearance of these congregations. ... To this 
argument some weight attaches, especially as regards the Missions, 
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but not enough to alter the general conclusion that it is respectability 
that causes people to come to church far more than it is church-going 
that makes them respectable” (I., 41). ‘It draws respectable working 
men from all around; if amongst them there be those of a rough class 
(as is claimed), they soon cease to be rough” (IV., 33). ‘‘ They relieve 
their own poor from the Sacramental Fund, but among their members 
there is seldom need for relief. ‘In nine cases out of ten,’ we are told 
by their pastor, ‘ poverty is self-inflicted.’ ‘It is the man who is not 
religious and who drinks’ that wants relief” (V., 33). It is very 
striking that those who hold the latter view (notably the Baptists), 
and make religion their business first and last, are more successful 
amongst the working class than those who hold that you must lead up 
to religion by means of almsgiving and entertainments. To offer 
religion as a privilege, to partake in which all are expected to make 
some sacrifice, is a truer and stronger way than that of persuasion and 
bribery; ‘and we are not surprised to read that a church without 
endowment, which expects every member to bear some share, is a “‘ very 
considerable religious force” (I., 171); or that a Mission where each 
member contributes 3d. or 6d. a week, and where the young people 
actively partake in this work, does ‘‘ sound, genuine, religious work ”’ ; 
or that in other places the Baptists are “intensely religious and 
steadfast as church workers ” (V., 172). 

The Roman Catholics are so far akin to the Baptists that they too 
expect the people to support their church, but for the most part it is 
the opposite view which prevails; the church is expected to support 
the people, and the policy of bribery seems almost universal, ranging 
from social entertainments for the well-to-do (“a soirée dansante at the 
Clerkenwell Town Hall, to which Communicants, and they only, are 
invited,” II., 147) down to the barest appeal to their appetites (‘‘ we 
have tried teas and are going to try hot suppers,”’! VI., 74). 

There is hardly room for doubt that this policy has done much 
to degrade religion in the eyes of the people, and is largely responsible 
for the prevailing apathy. Those who would preserve their self-respect 
look upon religious profession as necessarily connected with hypocrisy 
and begging, and will have nothing to say to it. ‘ Many would like to 
attend, but are afraid to face the chaff’’ (IV., 106); ‘‘ Churchgoers are 
regarded by them as ‘mumpers,’ that is, cadgers and beggars” (IV., 
107) ; “ A man has to fight against his whole environment (i.e. Wool- 
wich Arsenal) in attaching himself to a Church ” (V.,!85) ;‘‘ The case is 
mentioned of a woman who used to veil her purpose by carrying a beer 
jug with her and leaving it at a friend’s house on the way to church” 
(V., 169). While, on the other hand, those of a lower class are so 
‘ gospel-hardened ” that the language of religion has ceased to have 
any significance for them, and they endure services and visitations 
solely for the sake of the material benefits which follow.: 

The more directly economic effect is not less certain and mis- 


1 One of the few Baptist missions which have yielded to the prevailing methods, 
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chievous. In those regions which are specially in favour as a 
hunting-ground for philanthropic and religious agencies (“on Sun- 
day afternoon there are visitors from five different agencies in the 
building bribing the people to come to their meetings,’ II., 133), 
these agencies are themselves largely responsible for the poverty and 
misery they think they are combating. We read of the children that 
“To be ragged and uncared for is their best qualification, and on these 
terms the assistance given tends to become a permanent barrier to 
improvement” (II., 28); and, again, of Notting Dale, ‘It is upon 
these permanent, or more permanent, residents that religious mis- 
sionary effort is poured out, and one of the results is that it has 
become customary with the people to appear poorer than they really 
are. ‘ You must not look comfortable, or you won't get anything.’ As 
a consequence, they ‘don’t study their homes.’ ”’ 

Another economic point which appears very clearly throughout the 
whole seven volumes is, to what a large extent the question of poverty 
in London is a question of housekeeping. It is perhaps natural 
that in estimating the power of the wage-earner to maintain himself 
and family in ‘physical efficiency’ we should calculate his expendi- 
ture for him in terms of middle-class housekeeping. But this is to 
ignore the extraordinary facilities for cheap marketing, of which Mr. 
Booth gives some account in the various districts. The following are 
some of the prices quoted from the people’s markets, and it must be 
remembered that the food offered must be of good quality, such as will 
pass inspection. ‘‘ Hammersmith: Fair meat from 4d. per lb., scraps, 
3d., 6d. Ib. for joints; fowls 1s. 3d. and 1s. 6d. Whitechapel: meat, 
scraps, 2d. the lb., fair bits, 4d. to 6d. lb.; fair bacon from 3d. to 6d. lb.; 
margarine 4d. to 6d. lb.; sausages 4d. to 6d. lb.; good pork chops, 
6d. each; butter, 10d. to 1s. 2d. lb.; cheese, 5d. lb.; fair potatoes, 2d. 
for 3lbs.” (It is interesting to note that at different times and places 
the price of bread varied as much as from 4d. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf.) 

Against cheap markets we must of course in London set off high 
rents; but more important than either in influencing the economic 
position of the people is the large amount of absolute waste. The 
same story reaches us from nearly all the better known haunts of 
“poverty.” ‘The poverty of the home, furniture, clothing, food, etc., 
bears no relation to the amount of earnings. Very tidy homes and 
children are found where wages are only 18s., and often where not more 
than £1; and the greatest misery and destitution where man and wife 
are earning 30s. or 35s. a week. There is money enough” (III., 220). “In 
these bad streets there is generally money going; it is the way of 
spending it which is amiss ” (III., 152). “ Drink, betting, and the grip 
of the money-lender are mentioned as the principal social difficulties ; 
poverty, due to lack of earning-power, comes after” (IV., 14). “ In- 
cluding free meals, very few are underfed, but the majority do not get 
properly prepared meals. Everywhere they suffer more from bad 
feeding, than underfeeding” (IV. 51). ‘They are very poor, but earn 
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plenty of money—it is the drink” (V., 19). “ Drink is bad among the 
coalies, some of whom may earn £5 or £6 in a week, and not have a 
halfpenny left next Monday morning” (V., 70). “The old people are 
the poorest; with the rést it is not want of earnings, but the public- 
houses that are responsible for the existing poverty” (VI., 83). In 
short, it is even more true of the people now than it was in Dr. 
Chalmers’s time that “the matériel of an entire subsistence passes into 
their hands, and that nought but the morale is wanting, which... . 
might impress a right distribution upon it.” 

Notwithstanding the apparent hopelessness of combating such reck- 
less and wilful ‘‘ poverty,” the picture we get is one of a people slowly 
rising to better things, rather than falling to a lower level. From some 
few districts we hear of deterioration, but for the most part those 
whose memory carries them ten years back report a slow but steady 
improvement. The children, especially, are becoming more manage- 
able and disciplined, and with them rests the hope of the future. 

There are some interesting and curious points brought out in con- 
nection with the ‘“‘housing problem.’’ The evils of bad housing and 
overcrowding are only too well known in London, and find abundant 
illustration here; and hardly less the improvement which follows 
when even indifferent houses fall under good management. But few, 
perhaps, are aware of how much of this difficulty arises from houses 
being built to meet the needs of another class than that which comes 
to occupy them; or have ever realised that in building the outer ring 
of London we are to a large extent repeating the fatal mistakes which 
have caused the slums we are now so anxious to redeem. | Still more 
unexpected is it to find that an excess of houses may be almost as bad 
for a neighbourhood as an insufficient supply, and the following passage 
deserves quoting as an economic paradox : ‘‘ At one time some parts of 
this region suffered from an excess of houses, for building outran the 
demand, and the peculiar dangers of this form of speculation were 
incurred. When there were two houses for every possible tenant, 
neither houses nor tenants were kept in order. Any occupant was 
acceptable ; and with twenty other houses to be had for the asking, 
tenants did not care whether they remained or not. Rents sunk very 
low, and the houses went to pieces. The result was ruinous to the 
owner, and brought no comfort to the occupier ; but now, with higher 
rents, everyone is better off. A growing population has filled the 
houses; the landlords, having a choice, are able to reject or evict bad 
tenants ; good ones hesitate to leave; order and decency rule”’ (V., 9). 

It is inevitable that there should be some resentment and much 
difference of opinion as to Mr. Booth’s estimate of religious influences 
in particular cases, even though, or perhaps because, the descriptions 
are largely contributed by those actually carrying on the work. The 
men whose influence is most barren of good and productive of evil 
are just those who feel and speak most confidently of its success, 
because they have no wisdom in them; while those who see most 
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clearly the difficulties of the position are apt to underrate their own 
influence for good. But the picture must be accepted as a whole ; and 
perhaps the main impression left by it is that of an appalling amount 
of wasted and misdirected effort. In almost every parish we meet 
with bands of men and women wearing their lives out, and breaking 
their hearts, in the attempt to force religion upon a people for the 
most part utterly indifferent to it. And, saddest of all, is the fact that 
too often these devoted workers are degrading both the cause for 
which, and the people for whom, they give themselves so unsparingly. 
HELEN BosaANnQuETtT 


Report of the Proceedings of the Third International Congress 
for the Welfare and Protection of Children. (London: P.5. 
King & Son. 1902. Pp. xxviii, 348.) 


Tus Report contains a number of valuable papers by experts and 
amateurs, together with summaries of the discussions which took 
place in reference to them. The fact of such a Congress is in itself of 
great interest, as illustrating the increased social attention which is 
now directed towards the care of children. A striking instance of our 
change of attitude is mentioned by Sir James Crichton-Browne in his 
address to the medical section, when he speaks of the serious and 
favourable reception now given to the suggestion that school children 
should be weighed and measured, as compared with the universal 
derision with which it was greeted twenty years ago, and a glance at 
the list of subjects dealt with is enough to show the extremely 
practical nature of this increased attention. Some of the papers area 
little florid, but for the most part they are brief, very much to the 
point, and embodying the experience and hopes of those in actual 
contact with the difficulties of childhood. 

Much of this experience is important from the economist’s point of 
view, though as might be expected amongst so many and such varied 
writers we have sometimes to reconcile apparently opposite tendencies. 
For instance, against Sir James Crichton-Browne’s statement as to the 
decadence of the population of our towns and the increase of menin- 
gitis due to compulsory schooling, we must set Mr. Bousfield’s hopeful 
account of the progress and improvement due to elementary education. 
On the question of State versus voluntary effort there are also divergent 
opinions, but divergences like these only serve to emphasise the large 
amount of positive work which is being done to make the next genera- 
tion more fit to meet the responsibilities of life. Children suffering 
under abnormal difficulties, such as the deaf and dumb, the feeble- 
minded, criminals, or the children of criminals, naturally receive a 
large share of attention; but the right methods of educating and feed- 
ing the normal child are still the subject of discussion and sugyestion. 
Of special interest in this connection is the paper by Mr. Legge on 
Technical Education and Industrial Training. HELEN BosanQuet 
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Local Government in England. By JoserH ReEpuicu. Edited 
with additions, by Francis W. Hirst. 2 vols. (London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1903. £1 1s.). 


Every student of English Local Government has long felt the need 
of an authoritative manual which should occupy a middle place 
between the purely legal treatises on the one side and the popular 
expositions on the other. That want is now largely met by Dr. 
Redlich’s work, which, already favourably known in its German 
edition, now makes its appearance in English, with numerous altera- 
tions and additions by its translator-editor; and, though it cannot be 
regarded as in any sense definitive, the authors have produced a work 
which must be for a considerable time a standard authority. The first 
book is devoted to a survey of the development of Local Government 
in Great Britain, and its general point of view is sufficiently indicated 
by the title given to the account of the nineteenth century progress— 
“The growth of English Radicalism and its influence on the govern- 
ment of the country.’’ In the second book, which occupies most of 
the two volumes, there is an elaborate examination of the structure 
and working of our Local Government institutions, and here the 
authors, in addition to a readable description of the legal position and 
powers of the various authorities, have made a valuable contribution 
to the study of the subject by their account of the committee system 
and of central control (particularly by the Local Government Board). 
Finally, Book III., which is entitled “‘The Theory and Criticism of 
English Local Government,” and occupies some forty-five pages, is 
almost solely an attempt to show that Gneist’s doctrine of self-govern- 
ment does not (and did not) apply to this country, and that his view 
of English institutions was radically false. 

Valuable as the book most certainly is, a student of the economics 
of local administration will close it with considerable disappointment. 
The structure of the work has prevented any treatment of the problem 
of local finance as a whole, though there is much information to be 
found in the accounts of the various authorities. In Vol. I., p. 406, 
we are promised a later chapter “upon the growth of local expendi- 
ture and indebtedness,” but, unfortunately, no such chapter appears 
in the work. Had it appeared, it would probably, if we may judge of 
the paragraph on I., p. 393, have been decidedly optimistic. The 
question of municipal ownership, with its financial and economic 
results, is the most interesting and urgent problem in local government 
to-day ; but the authors expressly declare (I., p. 397) that ‘the subject 
of municipalisation, important as it is, lies outside our scope,” and 
there is no description given of the wide extent and variety of muni- 
cipal enterprise. The authors offer (I., pp. 404-6) some criticism of 
the Exchequer Contribution Account, but they fail to make clear the 
thorough badness of the present system, and it is unfortunate for them 
that they could not make as much use of Dr. Cannan’s destructive 
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criticism of the Account as a whole (in the March number of this 
Journal) as they have of his onslaught on that part which is allotted to 
police. 

There is a bad mistake in the note (Vol. I, p. 194) on the areas 
before the Act of 1888, and the total effect is to give these absolutely 
different numbers of square miles as the area of England and Wales. 
The authority quoted (Cobden Club Essays, 1882) does not say that 
‘the average size of a county” was thirty-three square miles, but 
that it “‘ would be represented by a square about thirty-three miles to 
a side,” which is an altogether different thing. The average areas 
assigned to the union and parish in the note are wrong in the same 
way. Finally, it is to be regretted that the authors should have 
thought fit to display their political theories (which have coloured their 
historical sketch also) by such notes as those on pp. 391, 414, and 416 
of Vol. II., which are not calculated to encourage a belief in their 
scientific impartiality. Percy ASHLEY 


The Employment of Women in the Clothing Trade. By Mavp 
Hurp WILLEetr. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1902). 


Dr. WitLettT’s monograph on the employment of women in the 
clothing trade forms one of the series of studies in history, economics, 
and public law, which are being issued under the auspices of the 
Faculty of Political Science in Columbia University. It describes in 
detail the conditions under which the industry is carried on, mainly in 
New York, which is the centre of the trade, and the strange competi- 
tion which has marked its development not only between different 
methods of production, between the small workshop and the factory, 
but between different races of workers, the Jews against the Germans, 
and later, the Italians against the Jews. This gives the subject a 
peculiar interest, while Dr. Willett’s account of the working of the 
recent factory laws, particularly those dealing with the licensing and 
registration of home-workers, is well worthy of study in view of the 
movement in the same direction in this country. 

Women’s industry outside the home may be said to have begun 
in the United States with the rise of the cotton industry at the close of 
the eighteenth century and with the rapid growth of the factory towns 
of New England. Since then, the employment of women in manufac- 
tures has continued and increased, but the workers ave mainly concen- 
trated in a few lines of work, notably in the textile and the sewing 
trades. In the latter trade, the largest branch is that for the 
manufacture of men’s ready-made clothing, in which over 34 per cent. 
of the total number of workers employed are concentrated in the city 
of New York. The trade is of quite recent origin, and was first intro- 
duced about the middle of the last century by the German immigrant. 
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He started the family home shop, in which, assisted by his wife and 
daughters, he made coats, vests, and pants, and small shops of this 
character, in which the family are the principal workers though a few 
outsiders are generally employed, are still found in Brooklyn in the 
pants and vests trade. The Germans retained and developed the trade 
for some twenty years, when the Jewish immigration began. The Jews 
were first employed by the Germans, but soon became contractors 
themselves, and by 1890, the Jews had virtually gained control of the 
clothing industry in New York, a control which they have succeeded in 
maintaining till the present time. This successful competition on their 
part was mainly due to their superior methods of production, notably 
in the coat-making industry, and to the establishment of the “task” 
or ‘‘ team ”’ system in the workshops. Under this system, the work is 
carefully divided, and, though weekly wages are nominally paid, a 
“task,” or a certain number of coats, is expected to be completed by 
each “team” during the working day, and this ‘task’ has been 
continually raised. These “ team” shops have entirely driven out the 
German home-shops in the coat-making trade owing to their greater 
rapidity of production and also to the fact that the Jewish tailors, 
always eager to start as soon as possible on their own account, are 
ready to work with tireless energy till they have acquired the necessary 
capital. 

The next step in the development of the clothing trade has been the 
passing of certain sections of the work from Jewish and German 
women alike into the hands of Italians. The Italian woman, who is 
generally a home-worker, has gained and keeps her place as a “ finisher,’’ 
because she is content to accept a lower rate of wages than the 
women of the other two nationalities. In all branches of the trade, 
the factory with its minute subdivision of labour is competing with 
the small workshop and is gaining ground, and in one branch, the 
manufacture of overalls, it has established complete control. 

Turning to the share taken by women in the clothing industry, it is 
curious to note how greatly it varies in different States. Out of 
120,110 clothing workers in the country, 57:57 per cent. are women, 
but in New York women form only 40:44 per cent. of the total 
number of employees, while in Indiana they form 90°72 per cent. 
This great variation in ratio is probably due to the fact that in New 
York, Chicago, and other towns, where male labour largely preponder- 
ates, it is the labour of immigrants. 

Women employed in factories and shops are legally restricted to a 
sixty-hour week, but as a matter of fact in the smaller shops breaches 
of the law are pretty frequent. The average weekly wage through- 
out the year for the total number of women whose position was investi- 
gated was $4°11. Virtually, all the women workers are aliens, Jews, 
Germans, and Italians, and their wages go into the family purse. The 
question, Dr. Willett remarks, whether a girl could maintain herself in- 
dependently on the wages she receives is a purely academic one, and 
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hardly ever arises practically. Though there is scarcely any branch of the 
clothing manufacture in which women are not to be found, their main 
work is in the lighter and less skilled branches of “filling” and 
‘‘ finishing,” but the race characteristics of the workers have played a 
considerable part in this division. The Germans employ more women 
in skilled work than the Jews, a difference which seems due partly to 
the fact that the German girls take their work more seriously than the 
Jewish girls, generally continuing it after marriage, which the latter 
very rarely do, and partly to the fact that in Jewish workshops the 
intense pressure of the ‘team’ system has led to women falling out 
owing to their inability to stand the pace. 

But in New York, the women workers in the clothing trade who 
are numerically the most important are the home finishers, who are 
virtually all Italian immigrants, generally from Sicily or the southern 
part of Italy, and nearly all married women. 

Dr. Willett makes a very careful analysis of the wages of these 
home-workers, and finds that the average for coat-finishers is about 5 
to 6 cents the hour and for pants finishers 4 cents the hour for steady 
work. Consequently, if the weekly wages were estimated on the basis 
of a ten-hour day, they would amount to $3:00 and $2°40 respectively. 
But the sum actually earned is generally much less than this. Some 
women, owing to their home duties, can give very little time to their 
work ; frequently, very little work can be obtained; while all, or nearly 
all, home-workers lose a large amount of time for which they receive 
no pay, in fetching and taking back the work and in waiting for fresh 
work at the shops. On the other hand, “ finishing” is very rarely 
undertaken by either widows or unmarried women, and the wages 
received are always regarded as supplementary to the family income. 
The husbands of the women engaged are nearly all unskilled or 
irregularly employed labourers; and the wives’ earnings are a great 
assistance. The number of these Italian families who apply for 
charitable relief is noticeably small, and there is a great deal of 
mutual helpfulness among them. 

As to the conditions under which home-work is carried on, 
the factory law of September, 1899, provides that a license must be 
procured by the worker from the factory inspector, who will inspect the 
rooms to see if they are in a proper sanitary condition. It is evident 
that by a sufficiently stringent enforcement of this regulation, home- 
work could be entirely abolished. Asa matter of fact, about 62 per 
cent. of the licenses applied for have been granted. Licenses are not 
usually granted to families living in one room, and an effort is made to 
prevent the work-room being also a sleeping-room. The standard of 
cleanliness required varies. Contractors who employ unlicensed 
workers are prosecuted, and this has induced them as a general rule to 
insist on the production of licenses. Dr. Willett remarks that there is 
no considerable demand for any alteration in the law, which appears to 
work fairly, but an important matter for the home-workers is the 
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action which has been taken by the United Garment Workers of 
America, who are endeavouring to force employers to carry on all work 
in their own factories. So far as this demand is successful, it will 
mean the disappearance of the home-worker as certainly as if that 
method of production were legally abolished. No doubt the work 
.would be carried on under better sanitary conditions if transferred 
to the factories, but it would not be carried on by the same class 
of workers. The mass of married women now doing home-finishing 
would not follow the work to the factories; their family incomes 
would be considerably reduced; and the loss of comfort would be 
great. Dr. Willett does not attempt to decide the question, but 
emphasises the fact, which is often forgotten, that the change would not 
mean the improvement of the position of the present home-finishers, 
but the mere transference of their work to others. 

Dr. Willett devotes a special chapter to the conditions under which 
women are employed in the factories for the making of overalls and to 
the development of trade-union organisations among them. The effect 
of the “union label” in leading employers to establish unions among 
their employees, which the latter do not themselves desire, is one of the 
most curious features of the movement. On the whole, American women 
workers appear to show no greater enthusiasm for organisation than 
the women workers in this country, and it is admitted that very few 
women’s unions could maintain their existence in quiet times, were it 
not for a strong development on the social side, in the form of dances, 
parties, and other similar gatherings. CHRISTABEL OSBORN 


Women under the Factory Act. By Nora VYNNE and HELEN 
BLACKBURN, with the assistance of H. W. ALLASON. 
(London: Williams and Norgate. 1903. 1s.) 


THis is a curious mixture of legal handbook and controversy which 
fills a hitherto vacant niche in the literature of factory legislation, but 
which is a trifle open to the suspicion that it is intended to influence 
the Committee of Section F of the British Association which is now 
inquiring into the effects of factory legislation on women’s labour. 

As a handbook, it is, on the whole, accurate and well arranged. From 
this point of view it requires no criticism, being rendered easy to consult 
by means of a good index. As a contribution to controversy, however, it 
is fairly open to critical consideration. Its authors are prominent mem- 
bers of the Freedom of Labour Defence, and we may take as the object of 
this book the furtherance of the views of that association, viz., “the 
equality of men and women both as regards the right of liberty and 
protection.”! It is difficult to tell, however, whether, in declaiming 
against the ‘‘ unjust restrictions on one sex alone” (p. 12), it is desired 

1 Resolution carried at the quarterly meeting of the F.L.D., held at the West- 
minster Town Hall, May 17th, 1901. 
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to extend those restrictions to men, or to remove them altogether. 
Apparently their removal is what is desired. 

One thing very pointedly attacked is the ‘‘normal day,” that is, 
the regulation that all workers in one factory coming under the Act 
must commence work at one time (or not before a given time), must 
take their meals at the same time, and must cease work at the same 
time. This is looked upon as a grievous hardship (pp. 50 and 135). 
It ‘‘is a tiresome general rule, as it altogether precludes any manufac- 
turer employing women from making the most he can out of his 
machinery and his rent by availing himself to the full of the liberty 
to his workers to begin their day either at six, seven, or eight, and 
employing two sets of women, so that the machinery may be always in 
use’ (p. 135). In another place (p. 50) the authors say, ‘‘ We should 
like to see this rule as to simultaneous dinner hours abolished alto- 
gether, as this would make it easier to provide dining accommodation, 
and in some cases save waste and expense that are bound to detract 
from the wages of the women employed.” 

It is to be feared that the authors’ knowledge of the history of the 
“factory movement” is not very deep, or they would know that the 
thing most hardly fought for by the operatives was a restriction on the 
motive power, so as to compel all workers affected by the Acts to begin 
and cease work together. In no other way could the Acts be thoroughly 
applied. Miss Vynne may argue that the regulations apply only to 
women, young persons, and children, and that they are therefore 
unfair, but in effect they apply to a/l workers in factories. Remove 
the restriction, and there will be not only no guarantee against ‘ crib- 
bing’ time on a wholesale scale, but factory inspectors will be power- 
less to prevent employers from working their women employees any 
hours they like. Where only men are employed, and the Act does not 
apply, the trade unions have adopted various devices for obtaining the 
same end, and the men have voluntarily taken on themselves similar 
restrictions to those the Acts put on women, &¢. Women workers as 
a rule are not paid extra for overtime,! but to make it not worth the 
while of an employer to cause his men to work overtime a higher rat 
of pay (usually time-and-a quarter) is demanded. That to work in 
shifts would make it easier to provide accommodation for meals there 
is no doubt, but the regularity of the present system is an asset which 
can fairly be set on the other side, and if the regulations were altered 
in the direction desired, that regularity would be at an end, even if the 
hours of labour were not clandestinely increased. The rule may inflict 
a small hardship, but this is as nothing compared with the benefits it 
confers. 

With one reform desired by the authors it is easy to sympathise. 
They desire that the penalty for violations of rules should fall on the 

1 The present writer could instance cases where the rate of payment for over- 
time is less than the usual rate, especially where, as in laundries, the application 
of the Act is limited 
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worker where it can be proven that he or she was solely responsible 
for the infringement, and on the employer if the infringement was in 
accordance with his instructions. - This principle is already in operation 
in the case of violations of the regulations for ‘‘ dangerous trades,” 
and its extension would lead to greater care on the part of the workers 
than at present obtains. 

There are one or two ambiguous references of which the reader 
may justly complain (notably p. 113), and it may be fairly asked who 
was the factory inspector who claimed that he was ‘‘ the final court of 
appeal in cases instituted by himself,’ and when and where this 
occurred? There are also one or two references to ‘‘ male dominance, 
trades unionism, and Socialism” (pp. 9 and 41), which are not only 
unnecessary, but misleading and unfair. Otherwise the tone adopted 
is admirably moderate. Grorce H. Woop 











NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS IN THE SHEET IRON BUSINESS 


| We have received the following communication from the managing 
director of a very large iron business. We can answer for the ability 
and good faith of our correspondent.—Editors. | 


I eENCLOSE herewith the answers which have recently been given by 
my firm to the Chamber of Commerce, in reply to questions relative 
to the effect of a preferential tariff upon the Sheet Iron business. You 
will see by these that it is not the protection of British Iron which is 
essential tothe future prosperity of this business, buta scheme which will, 
in the first place, add to the purchasing power of our best customers, 
and, in the second place, prevent these customers from becoming their 
own manufacturers. The colonies are far better fitted for the produc- 
tion of raw material than they are for manufacturing, whereas the 
conditions at home are exactly the reverse. Any scheme, therefore, 
which tends to develop the natural resources of the colonies as pro- 
ducers of raw material, and, at the same time, keeps the manufac- 
turing in the Old Country, is economically sound. I presume that any 
arrangement with the colonies would provide that, in return for our 
preference on their raw material, they should not only give our manu- 
factured articles a preference over those of foreign countries, but also 
undertake not to put duties upon British manufactures, or bonuses on 
their own, which would make colonial manufacturing the more profit- 
able, artificially. 

The fact that our colonial trade is a constantly increasing one, 
whereas our foreign trade is a constantly diminishing one, and this 
almost entirely owing to prohibitive tariffs, is of great importance. In 
the United States alone, the consumption of Sheet Iron is as large as 
in Great Britain; and the profits which manufacturers are realising 
there are more than double as much per ton as the English manufacturer 
can realise. If the tariff were removed, it would be possible for the 
English manufacturer to compete on even terms with the American 
manufacturer ; as it is now, he is not able to send a single ounce of 
Sheet Iron into the United States. 

If some scheme of preferential tariffs be not adopted, there is no 
No. 51.—voL. XIII. F F 
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doubt that both in Canada and Australia local iron industries, protected 
by bounties, will spring up and so increase that at the end of twenty 
years a very considerable amount of the industry now being carried on 
in England will be transferred to the colonies, and we shall have a re- 
petition of what took place in the United States. But such firms as 
ours, with a good organisation, will not allow themselves to be outdone 
by such a condition of things, and would, as we have already done to a 
small extent, start themselves manufacturing in the colonies. I take 
it that, looked at from the point of view of the development of Great 
Britain, such a transference of industries from England to the colonies 
would be a very severe blow to the Old Country. 

I need not remind you of the unfairness to a British industry when 
a large trust, such as the American Steel Trust, in order to secure a 
new market, puts its surplus down under cost price. We have had to 
contend with such a condition of things, especially in Canada. 

All these considerations will show you that, though we do not ask 
for protection, a scheme of preferential tariffs, or Zollverein, throughout 
the Empire would be of immense benefit. 

As regards protection, there is one point on the other side which is 
of interest. When Corporations, such as the American Steel Trust, 
export under cost price, or when the Germans, at times of financial 
pressure, or for other reasons, export at cost price, English manu- 
facturers of a certain class of iron goods may take advantage of this 
state of things, and by buying the iron in its half-finished condition 
under cost price, and doing the finishing stages, on which there is a 
great deal of labour (cheaper in England than in the United States) in 
England, they may be able to compete with and beat the American or 
German on the finished article. I give, as an instance, Sheet Iron, 
which may be manufactured in all its stages in England, or the pre- 
liminary stages, namely, the Steel Bar, may be obtained from Germany 
or America. 

Subjoined are my answers to the Chamber of Commerce, along 
with the questions to which they refer :-— 

Question.—Have hostile foreign tariffs injured your trade in any 
way? If so, give instances. Answer.—Yes; the most noticeable 
instance being in the case of the United States. This is one of the 
largest markets in the world for Sheet Iron, but British manufacturers 
are entirely prevented from competing in consequence of the hostile 
tariff, though if this did not exist, they could hold their own against 
American manufacturers. 

Question.—Has the policy pursued by foreign nations of a pre- 
ferential tariff in favour of their own colonies affected your trade 
adversely? If so, give instances. Answer.—The result has been 
insignificant. 

Question.—Has the preference recently given to British trade by 
the Canadian Government been to the advantaye of your business? If 
so, give instances. Answer.—Yes. In Canada, England is in com- 
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petition with the United States for the Sheet Iron business, and with 
Germany for the Wire Netting business. The preference given by the 
Canadian Government has been helpful in both instances to English 
manufacturers. 

Question.—Could you export goods to colonial or foreign markets 
where hostile tariffs now exclude them if these tariffs were modified ? 
Answer.—Yes; see answer to question 1 as to foreign markets. As 
regards colonial tariffs, the tendency of these is to foster colonial 
industries. 

Question.—Has your trade been affected by foreign trade com- 
binations made possible by foreign protective tariffs? Answer.—To 
some extent; but greater danger is threatened in the future, especially 
in the case of the United States at times of depression in their home 
markets. 

Question.—Is your export trade principally done with British 
colonies or foreign countries? Answer.—Chietiy with our colonies. 

Question.—Do you find your trade with British colonies increasing 
or decreasing? Answer.—Increasing. 

Question.—-Do you find your trade with foreign countries increasing 
or decreasing? Answer.—Decreasing. 

Question.—Have you in recent years purchased foreign manu- 
factured goods formerly produced in this country? Answer.—Yes—if 
by manufactured goods are understood such productions as steel bars 
and wire. 

Question.—To what extent, if any, is your home trade interfered 
with by foreign competition? Answer.—Not to any considerable 
extent. 

General Remarks.—A tariff scheme, which would help to develop 
our colonies, in encouraging their production of raw materials, would 
benefit us by making them still larger consumers of our manufactures ; 
and not only would it increase the volume of business, but it would 
tend to preserve that business for.the British manufacturer in two 
ways :— 

First.—By the preferential tariff, which would give him an ad- 
vantage over his foreign competitor, and 

Second.—By checking the tendency of the colonies to put a pro- 
tective tariff on manufactured articles in order to develop their home 
industries. In our case, such tariffs have already caused us to start 
certain industries in Australia; but we suppose that a transference of 
industries from England to the colonies would not be looked upon as a 
desirable thing by even the keenest free trader. J. LysaGut 
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On THE RELATION BETWEEN Rates, EXPENDITURE ON 
REMUNERATIVE WoRKS, AND RATE OF INCREASE OF 
PoPULATION IN FIFTY-EIGHT BRITISH MUNICIPALITIES 


(1) The statistics on which the following results are based were 
taken from Burdett’s Official Intelligence (now called the Stock 
Exchange Official Intelligence), Vol. VI, 1888, pp. 26-7, and the Stock 
Exchange Official Intelligence, Vol. XX, 1902, pp. exxiv-cxxv. The 
statistics there published are of value, but no sound judgment can be 
based upon them until they are quantitatively reduced, and a calcula- 
tion made of the actual coefficients of correlation between the quantities 
involved. 

It is also of interest to ascertain how far the rate of increase of 
population affects the relationship between expendituye on remunerative 
works and the magnitude of the rates. The data for rate of increase of 
population are taken from the Census Report of the Registrar-General 
for 1901, pp. xii-xiii. The investigation is confined to towns of over 
50,000 inhabitants. 

The Official Intelligence may fairly be looked upon as having no 
individualistic or socialistic bias in the preparation of its material. 

I premise here that the coefficient of correlation is a statistical 
constant marking the degree of relationship between two quantities, 
and that it ranges from a value = 0, when the two quantities are quite 
independent, to a value = 1, when we may suppose their variations to 
be absolutely dependent or causal. A partial coefficient of correlation 
measures the relationship between two variables, when a third variable 
remains constant, e.g., we express what would be the degree of corre- 
lation between rates and remunerative expenditure, supposing the 
population to remain constant. We are thus able to remove from 

consideration any disturbing influence of changes of population on the 
relationship between rates and remunerative loans,! 

(2) Two separate investigations have been made, for reasons which 
will appear later. 

In the first investigation the three variables dealt with are :— 


r = municipal rate (excluding poor-rate) per £ of assessable value 
(1900-1901). 

w = total loan for remunerative work per £ of assessable value 
(1900-1901) raised up to the same year. 

p = percentage increase of population (1891-1901). 


Here 58 boroughs of over 50,000 inhabitants were available. 
In the second investigation the variables dealt with are :— 


1 For fuller statements as to the theory of correlation see Yule: Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society, LX, December, 1897. 
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i+ = Increase of municipal rate (excluding poor-rate) per £ of 
assessable value between 1886-7 and 1900-1. 

w = Increase of loan for remunerative work between 1886-7 and 
1900-1 per £ of the mean assessable value for the years 
1886-7 and 1900-1. 

And 7) as above. 


Here only 43 boroughs were available. My reduced data are given 
in the Table III. appended to this paper. 

It seemed more symmetrical to take the rate of increase of rates, 
of remunerative loans, and of population, than to consider rate in the 
last case only and totals in the two former; at the same time this 
treatment might possibly be considered unfair to the problem of re- 
munerative work, since loans for such work may not be immediately pro- 
ductive, and in consequence may be advantageous in reduction of rates 
only after the lapse of a number of years. Two problems are accord- 
ingly here considered—namely, (1) the correlation between total rates 
and total loan expenditure on remunerative work, (2) the correlation 
between rate of increase of rates and rate of increase of expenditure 
on remunerative work. In the two cases the answer is of a different 
character, and there are remarkable differences in the individual 
correlations. 

In an article on ‘‘ Municipal Debts and Local Rates” which appeared 
in the Times of January 9th, 1903, the author deals with 35 “ Repre- 
sentative Boroughs.’’ These 35 are included in my totals of 58 and 
43. I shall refer to the latter as O.I.B. (Official Intelligence Boroughs) 
and to the former as S.R.B. (Supposed Representative Boroughs). If 
they are really representative boroughs there ought to be small difference 
in the constants for the two cases. I give the statistical constants for 
O.I B. and S.R.B. in order that the reader may judge in what degree 
they really were a representative selection. 

(3) Before passing to the correlations, it may be of interest to 
tabulate the means and variabilities of the quantities, the variability 
being measured by the usual statistical constant, the standard deviation. 





TABLE I 
Mean. Standard deviation. Percentage variability. 
Quantity. —— _— 

0.1.B S.R.B. 0.1.B. S R.B. O.1.B. 8.R.B. 

i 55°91 55°83 10°332 9°175 18°5 16°4 

- 10°01 11°15 9°141 9°731 91°3 87°3 

w 1°94 2°30 1°451 1-414 74°7 61°5 

w 1:10 1°19 0°861 6:892 78°3 75°0 

p 14°06 12:99 7°504 6°824 53°4 52°5 








Here the total rate (7) and the increase of rate (7) and their 
variabilities are measured in pence. The loans for remunerative work 
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(w), the increase in the loans (w), and their variabilities are given by 
the multiple they are of the assessable value. 

So far as these statistical constants are concerned there is not a very 
sensible difference between the O.I.B. and the 8.R.B. except in the case 
of the mean loan for remunerative work. 

There are two very striking features in this table:—(1) The rates 
have increased by about 20 per cent., and the loans for remunerative 
work by about 100 per cent. in the fourteen years under consideration ; 
(2) there is exhibited extraordinary variability in both rates and re- 
munerative loans, as also in the increases of these quantities and in 
the rate of increase of population in this group of municipalities. It 
is Clear that there is no uniformity of system either in rating or in 
loan raising, no common body of experience guiding the financial con- 
duct of municipal affairs. 

On the basis of the above numbers, theory shows that with a 
thousand municipalities of the above character we should expect rates 
varying from 2s. to 7s.; actually with a sample of fifty-eight munici- 
palities, we find rates from 2s. 9d. to 6s. 8id. For a thousand 
municipalities, theory gives us variations in increase of rates from a 
diminution of 1s. 5d. to a rise of 3s. 1d.; experience of forty-three 
towns shows a range from a diminution of only 1ld. to a rise of 
3s. 4d. On the whole the results may be said to be in good accordance 
with the distribution of frequencies that we get in other branches of 
statistics, and thus to warrant the application of modern statistical 
methods to municipal finance. 

(4) Turning now to the main point of the investigation—the ques- 
tion of correlation—we have the following table :— 


TaBLE II. 
Correlation. 


Quantities correlated. 


O.1.B. S.R.B. 
r and p - 0°112+0°087 —0°180+0°115 
wW 4, ~p — 0°552+0°062 -—0°638+0-:071 
ry, w +0°053+0-088 +0°302+0°108 
y and p - 0:096+0°102 —0'004+0-119 
Ding; 2 -0°315+0°093 ~— 0'297+0°109 
P4520 +0°205+0°099 +0°177+0°115 


In this table the probable errors of the correlation have been given 
as well as the correlations themselves. It will be at once seen that 
these probable errors are relatively large, a result we might naturally have 
anticipated from the fewness of the towns dealt with. Still they7are 
not so large as to vitiate all drawing of conclusions; they suffice, 
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however, to indicate how little can be safely inferred from the statistics 
themselves without quantitative treatment. In the first place, we see 
that there is no sensible relation between increase of population and 
increase of rates. The rate at which rates increase cannot be con- 
sidered to be significantly affected by rate of increase of population ; 
nor is the relation between absolute rates and rate of increase of 
population quite definitely significant All that we can say is that it 
appears probable that where population is increasing most rapidly 
the rates are likely to be lower. The statistics are not, however, 
sufficient to show us whether this is or is not due to immigration, 7.e., 
to population flowing to low-rated districts, or whether low rates are 
a result to some extent of rapidly increasing population and possibly 
of cheap labour. 

The correlation ‘053 between rates and loans for remunerative work 
for the 58 boroughs shows that the 35 boroughs cited in the Times 
(giving a correlation of 302) cannot be considered representative. At 
the same time, Table III. shows us that the three boroughs Hanley, 
Norwich, and West Ham are largely responsible for this difference. 
They are not used by the writer in the Times, but they are cases in 
which very high rates are associated with negligible loans for remuner- 
ative work. It is legitimate to swggest that there is more than one cause 
for municipal extravagance, and that this fact reduces the correlation 
between rates and loans for remunerative work. 

In the next place, there is a startlingly high relation between rate 
of increase of population and total loans for remunerative work. Such 
loans clearly do not tend to increase population. Towns where the 
population increases at the lowest rate spend on the average most on 
remunerative loans and vice versd. Nor does rapid increase of such loans 
appear to be accompanied by high increase of population. Towns where 
remunerative loans are large and where they increase rapidly are those 
in which population appears to be most stable. Of course this may 
signify that old-established districts are most likely to spend money on 
remunerative municipal enterprises, and that rapidly increasing dis- 
tricts are too new to do so. Whatever interpretation may be put on 
the matter, it still remains a fact that rate of increase of population 
seems closely associated with expenditure on remunerative work, and 
that this association is negative. 

Thirdly, we find a practically insensible positive correlation between 
rates and loans for remunerative work, but a quite sensible positive cor- 
relation between their rates of increase. The question remains how far 
are these results influenced by the negative correlation of population 
increase with loans for remunerative work. This problem can be at 
once answered by using the formula for partial correlation (as given by 
Professor Karl Pearson in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society, Vol. 200, p. 25) between rates and loans under a constant 
value of the population rate (which may be given any constant value, 


say zero), or we get the correlation between loans and rates for a 
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TaBLE III.—Reduced data for the 58 Official Intelligence Boroughs. 
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population stable in numbers. The results are as follows :—the correla- 
tion between total rates and total loans for remunerative work, suppos- 
ing the population stable= -:010 for O.I.B. and= +247 for S.R.B.; 
this again shows the bias of the sample of 35 boroughs. The latter 
is quite sensible, the former is insensible. We are consequently forced 
to conclude that when we remove the factor of varying population which 
slightly affects the rates and sensibly affects the loans, we find no sensible 
relationship between large remunerative work loans and high rates. 
It is noteworthy that in the case of rate of increase of the rates and rate 
of increase of the remunerative loans —a far more difficult association to 
judge of in the rough data—the S.R.B. form atruly representative sample. 
The correlation between rate of increase of rates and rate of increase of 
loans, supposing the population stable = :186 for O.I.B. and =-184 for 
S.R.B. 

Thus for a stable population the correlation between rate of in- 
crease of remunerative loan and rate of increase of rates is a quite sen- 
sible one. The general statement, therefore, that big remunerative loans 
are associated with high rates, seems unjustified ; but nevertheless when 
the loans are increasing then the rates are rising also. For example: 
in the town for which the rate of increase of remunerative loan is zero, 
the rates have risen on the average 6d. in the £ in the fourteen years ; 
in the town for which the rate of increase of loan for remunerative 
work has taken the average value, the rates have risen 83d. in the £ in the 
same period; and in the towns for which the rate of increase of this 
loan has been twice the average the rates have risen 103d. in the £ 
in the fourteen years. Possibly, however, this correlation between 
increased expenditure on remunerative work and increase of rates is to 
some extent explicable by the fact that large loans for remunerative 
work have in many cases been recently made and that this expendi- 
ture, while increasing the rates by interest, is not yet remunerative. 

The present statistics, in fact, do not enable us to do more than to 
mark association; we cannot deduce from them any statement as to 
actual cause and effect. It is equally open to any one to argue that 
rising rates produce increasing remunerative loans, or that increasing 
remunerative loans produce a rise in rates. The citizen who acts upon 
observation of association may have reason to avoid towns which are 
largely increasing their loans for remunerative work, not necessarily 
because those must produce increasing rates, but because statistics 
showa high probability that they will be accompanied by increasing rates. 
Practically, association will be as good a guide to conduct as a know- 
ledge of exact cause and effect ; the source of the association may be 
controversial —its actual existence, whatever its sources, is the fact 
which must guide men in their choice of a settlement in one or other 
district. 

I owe special thanks to Professor Karl Pearson for help and advice 
during the course of this investigation. AuicE LEE 
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RECENT SocrAL LEGISLATION IN ITALY 


Iraty is rapidly making up its arrears in social legislation, and the 
output in the last few years has been very considerable. In 1898 an 
Old Age Pensions scheme and a law for compulsory insurance against 
accidents were carried. Since the accession to office of the present 
Ministry the pace has quickened still more notably. In a little over 
two years Parliament has passed a Factory Act, an Act to regulate 
municipal services, a Public Health Act, and various Acts to combat 
malaria, has established a Labour Department, has widely extended 
the Old Age Pensions scheme, and has passed important fiscal 
measures to reduce the taxes on food. Important Bills are now 
before it to regulate the relations of employers and workmen, to deal 
with agricultural tenancies, to encourage the provision of workmen's 
dwellings, and to make further reductions of taxation in the interests 
of the poor. Some of the more important of these Acts and Bills are 
noted in the following pages. 


FACTORY ACT 


In March, 1902, a much needed Factory Act was passed—the first 
real attempt to legislate on the matter. It is chiefly concerned with 
the employment of women and children, and, only to a minor extent, 
with questions of health and safety. The age at which, under its 
provisions, children may be employed is, in dangerous or unhealthy 
industries, boys 15, girls 21; in mines or other underground occupa- 
tions, boys 13, girls not at all; in other factories and workshops, boys 
and girls 12. Boys under 15 and girls under 21 must in all cases 
obtain a certificate of fitness for employment, which must not only 
certify as to general health, but include proof of vaccination and proof 
of having satisfied the law as to school attendance. 

Night work is made illegal for boys under 15 and girls under 21. 
After five years from the passing of the Act the prohibition is extended 
to all women. Night work is defined as work between 8 p.m. and 
6 a.m., from October 1 to March 31, and between 9 p.m. and 5 a.m. for 
the rest of the year. 

The hours of day labour may not exceed 11 in the case of children 
under 15, or 12 in the case of women over 15, always with two hours’ 
iaterval. 

Women may not be employed within one month (in special cases, 
three weeks) after childbirth. Every factory employing 50 or more 
women must set aside a room where mothers can nurse their babies, 
and there must be provision in the factory regulations for them to do 
so at fixed intervals. 

If these provisions are compared with those of the English Act of 
1901, it will be seen that on the whole there is no great difference, 
though the English law is more favourable to children under 13. or 14. 
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MUNICIPALISATION OF PUBLIC SERVICES 


The object of the law which was passed last March is to at once 
encourage and discipline municipalisation. Three main causes have 
conspired to push the question forward. There is the wish to reduce 
the excessive price of gas and electricity; next, it is hoped that the 
profits from municipal services may relieve the desperate burden of 
local taxation, and perhaps permit further remission of the local taxes 
on food — a hope which is supported by existing experiments; lastly, 
there is the desire to remove what has been the most fruitful source of 
municipal corruption in Italy by checking the granting of concessions 
to private companies. Hitherto there has been nothing practically, or 
(at all events in the opinion of some legists) legally to prevent the 
municipalisation of any service whatever, with the sole exception of 
steam and electric trams and light railways. But the procedure has 
been somewhat difficult, and the law has given few directions as to 
the conduct of a municipal service. Consequently, municipalisation 
has not made much headway, and a recent return shows that, except 
in the supply of water and slaughter houses, the movement has been 
confined to a handful of towns. So far, however, as it has gone, it has 
been generally very successful, and some of its developments have been 
bold and novel. Verona and Spezia sell electric power for industrial 
uses; three towns at least have municipal bakeries; Spoleto has a 
service of motor buses, which run to Norcia, twelve miles distant ; 
Milan quarries its own paving-stone; Brescia has municipalised its 
ice supply; Rimini has built a great municipal bathing establishment 
with hotels and refreshment rooms; two Sicilian communes have 
nurseries for the sale of improved vine-stocks; Orbetello has a 
municipal fishery. 

The new law, like the old, puts no limit to the objects of muni- 
cipalisation, and removes the veto on trams and light railways. But 
it schedules certain services as being the more proper subjects of 
municipalisation, and it is possible that the central government will 
use its powers to veto unscheduled services, unless there are very 
special local circumstances to plead for them. The schedule, however, 
is a very comprehensive one. It includes all the more usual services 
(except the housing of the working classes, which is the subject of a 
separate Bill)—water, lighting, sewers, scavenging, baths and wash 
houses, markets, slaughter-houses, trams, telephones, buses, motor 
cars, and steamers (but not cabs). It includes other services, which 
have a more novel interest :— 

1. Municipal pharmacies, both for the gratuitous use of the poor 
(already obligatory on the Communes), and to sell to the public at 
large. 

2. The supply of ice both for hygienic and industrial purposes, 
safeguarding the rights of certain ancient monopolies. 
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3. Funerals, which may, if the municipality so decides, be a muni- 
cipal monopoly. It was already obligatory to pay for the funeral 
expenses of the poor, and it is apparently open to a municipality 
whether or not to make a charge to other classes. An interesting 
concession to historical sentiment excepts from a monopoly all 
members of the old burying fraternities. 

4. The control of street advertisements, which, if made a municipal 
monopoly, includes the right to require a license for the use of private 
frontages. 

5. “The construction and working of model bakeries,” implicitly 
with the sole or special object of preventing artificial rises in the price 
of bread. (It is worth remembering that the large towns still have the 
right to fix temporarily the price of bread.) 

6. Nurseries for the supply (gratuitously, it seems, if so wished) 
of vines and fruit-trees, grafts, cuttings, etc. The intention is to 
encourage the diffusion of improved varieties, and especially to combat 
the phylloxera by the use of American vine stocks,—a matter of urgent 
national importance. 

7. “The production and distribution of motive power, both 
hydraulic and electric, and the construction of the necessary plant.”’ 
This is the most far-reaching power of all. Italy, it must be 
remembered, is relatively the richest of European countries in water 
power available for generating electricity, and the use of this power 
is rapidly taking the place of steam. The provision is a deliberate 
step towards the municipalisation of the chief motive-power of the 
country. As the utilisation of rivers belongs to the State, no question 
of private rights arises. 

Having defined the proper subjects of municipalisation, the Act 
goes on to regulate their working. It proposes to guard against 
abuses (1) by establishing a careful initial procedure for the taking 
over of any service, (2) by laying down rules for its financial and 
technical management. The initial procedure appears to err from 
over-elaboration. A scheme must be adopted by a municipal council 
by two resolutions at an interval of not less than twenty days. It 
then goes before the Executive Committee of the Provincial Council 
and the Prefect, who may not amend or reject it, but may comment i 
on it, and must then pass it on to the ‘ Royal Commission,” consist- 
ing of twelve higher civil servants, who thereon signify their assent or 
dissent. If they assent, a referendum of the citizens must be taken. 
If the referendum is favourable, rules for the management of the 
service must be submitted to the Provincial Executive Committee 
and receive their assent. Loans may, with the consent of the Royal 
Commission, be raised from the special Exchequer fund for local 
loans. 

The general rules for the management of a service are ingenious, 
and the Italians claim novelty for them. Except in services “of small 
importance,” where the Royal Commission permits direct adminis- 
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tration by the Council or allows different services to be administered 
from one office, each service must be organised on its own footing, 
with separate estimates and balance-sheets, and administered by a 
director and a small Committee elected ad hoc by the Council from 
its own members. The Council appropriate a sum for the expenses 
of the service, appoint the director, and determine approximately the 
number of employees and the conditions of their employment. All 
other matters are left to the Committee or the Director; both of 
these are personally liable for any expenditure beyond the limit fixed 
by the Council, and with the permission of the Provincial Executive 
Committee either the Council or a private citizen may sue them for 
exceeding their instructions or for culpable neglect. The estimates 
must be submitted to the Provincial Executive Committee. All profits 
pass to the general fund of the municipality. Twoor more communes 
may combine to work a joint service. 

The Act deals finally with the buying up of existing concessions. 
Whatever the original term of a concession may be, a Council may, 
subject to the approval of the Royal Commission, buy it up after 
twenty years or after one-third of the term, whichever is the less, 
but in no case till ten years have expired. A ‘“ fair indemnity” 
must be paid, which is to be based on (1) the “industrial” value of 
the plant, provided that, if by the conditions of the concession the 
plant was to be handed over at its determination for nothing or a 
nominal consideration, the price to the Council is to be proportionately 
reduced ; (2) the estimated net profits (together with interest accruing 
thereon) which the concessionaires would have made during the unex- 
pired term of the concession or during twenty years, whichever is the 
less, the profits being calculated on the Company’s assessment to 
income-tax during the past five years, excluding the year of greatest 
and the year of least profits. The irony of this latter provision will 
be appreciated by those who know how systematically the Inland 
Revenue is defrauded in Italy. 


MALARIA LEGISLATION 


The recent legislation for combating malaria is unimportant from 
an English point of view, but it is of essential moment to Italy. 
Could malaria be eradicated, it would not only save 15,000 deaths 
a year and two million persons from disease, but open up great 
stretches of fertile land, where healthy life has been till recently 
impossible. The discovery of the genesis of malaria permits this to 
be done. If the anopheles mosquito can be destroyed or kept for a 
certain time from contact with human blood, there is good hope that 
malaria will disappear as completely as ague has disappeared in 
England. 

The practical remedies are three :— 
(a) To destroy the breeding places of the mosquito by drainage ; 
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(b) To protect human beings from its bite (it must be remembered 
that the gnat only flies at night and during the summer and autumn) ; 
(c) To treat the disease with its only effective palliative—quinine. 
Much is being done in all these directions. In addition to the y 
great sums already spent on reclamation, £13,000,000 more are to be 2 
spent before 1925. The other remedies are provided for by an Act 
of 1901. Under its provisions the Minister of the Interior has to 
schedule malarious districts. Inside these districts any farmer or 
working-man, suffering from malaria, is entitled to a free supply of 
quinine. If the communal charities are insufficient to defray the cost, 
it falls on the communal rates. It may be noted in passing that this is 
the nearest approach in Italy to a poor-rate. Under another Act of 
1901 the State is empowered to sell quinine, and it is now supplying 
drugs of a high quality at very cheap rates. j 
The malaria law provides further for the more radical remedy of 
protecting human beings from the bite of the germ-conveying mosquito. 
It is made obligatory on the Government, municipalities, railway com- 
panies, and contractors for public works, to protect between June 1 
and December 1 all dwellings inhabited by their employees within 
malarious districts. Private employers are encouraged to do the same 
by the offer of premiums, to be charged on the profits from the sale of 
quinine. The recognised protection is to cover all doors, windows, 
chimneys, and other apertures with fine gauze, by preference wire gauze. 
The width of the meshes and other details are carefully worked out in 
a Departmental Order. 


Laspour LEGISLATION. 


The Bill introduced by the Government on “the contract of labour” 
is the outcome of the very rapid and successful Trade Union movement 
of the last two-and-a-half years. The movement has produced a call 
for legislation from various quarters: from the men, that their claim 
to treat through their Unions may be recognised, and that certain 
‘rights of labour” should take legal form; from the employers, that 
Trade Unions should be made responsible for the acts of their officials ; 
from the general public, that conciliation and arbitration should be 
encouraged. The Bill tries more or less to satisfy all these demands, 
and on the whole it is a notable attempt at labour legislation. When 
read in connection with the extremely able Memorandum that precedes 
it, its democratic tendency is plain, and the draughtsman has evidently 
been influenced by the studies of certain Italian Socialists. But it is 
none the less a sincere effort to reconcile the reasonable demands of 
both employers and workmen. 

The spirit of the Bill is illustrated by the expression in its first 
clause, which defines a contract of labour as ‘that by which a 
workman binds himself to the service of an employer in considera- 
tion of a fair remuneration.” It isclear from the Memorandum that 
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this is intended to go beyond the English maxim that there must 
be some mutuality in the contract; its object is ‘‘to prevent any 
unfair acquisition of wealth [by the employer] or any exploitation [of 
the workman],” and it is obvious that the Courts could give a very 
wide interpretation to the clause. The Parliamentary Committee on 
the Bill has, however, recommended that the expression be struck out 

Unlike the English law, the Bill includes domestic servants (the 
Parliamentary Committee recommends their exciusion from most of 
the provisions of the Bill), and for the purpose of some of its pro- 
visions, wage-earners not engaged in manual labour, but it excludes 
seamen, as being already sufficiently protected by special Acts. The 
original draft of the Bill excludes workmen employed by the State or 
other public bodies, including railwaymen on those lines (all the more 
important ones) which are State property, and the employees in the 
State tobacco manufactories; but the Government is understood to 
have promised to modify this. The reason for the intended exclusion 
was, of course, the same as that which produced the English Conspiracy 
and Protection of Property Act. 

The more important of the general rules, which apply to all 
contracts between employers and employed, are :— 

(1) The employer must “ take precautions that the work shall be 
performed under proper conditions of morality, safety, and sanitation.”’ 

(2) All employees, not being domestic servants, are entitled to one 
day’s rest in the week. 

(3) Wages, if not exceeding 2 francs a day, must be paid weekly, 
if more than 2 francs and not exceeding 4 franes, fortnightly : wages 
may not be paid in a public-house or café. The Committee re- 
commend the payment of wages fortnightly, except where there is an 
agreement to the contrary, and wish to delete the prohibition as to 
payment in public-houses as not being necessary in Italy. 

(4) Wages must be paid in current coin, except so far as an employee 
agrees to take a house, or allotment, or uniform in part payment. 
Exception is made for those mezzaiuoli farmers and agricultural 
labourers, who are partly paid, according to custom, in food or tools or 
materials, but tools or materials must not be reckoned above cost price, 
or food at more than its current market value. Apparently part 
payment in food is forbidden under any conditions in the case of non- 
agricultural workmen. 

(5) An employee engaged ‘‘ for a long period,” and prevented from 
working “for a relatively short period by no fault of his own” is 
entitled to his pay for such period. A ‘relatively short period’”’ is 
purposely left undefined. The clause refers, of course, principally to 
illness, but also to such public service as attendance on juries or 
temporary service with the colours. The Committee recommends the 
omission of this clause. 

(6) An employer is entitled to damages, if an employee ‘ offends 
against morality or endangers his own safety or that of his fellow- 
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workmen or others.” He is entitled to recover fines for breaches of 
rules, but such fines must be paid into the National Insurance Fund. 

(7) In the absence of any special agreement or local custom to the 
contrary, a week’s notice must be given on either side (one to six 
months in the case of foremen, clerks, travellers, etc.); but an employer 
may dismiss an employee without notice, if he is guilty of dishonesty 
or malicious injury to the plant or material, or assault or abusive 
language towards his employer or fellow-workmen, or if he violates a 
trade secret, or if by his carelessness he seriously endangers the safety 
of the factory or workshop. 

(8) A workman may leave his employer without notice, if his 
employer is guilty of assault or abusive language, or knowingly permits 
the same from a fellow-workman, or if the workman is exposed to any 
danger to his health or safety which “he could not reasonably expect 
at the commencement of the contract.” 

We come next to the provisions affecting the special rules of 
particular factories. The Bill proposes to give legal force to these, 
provided ‘that they are brought to the knowledge of the workman, 
and that they are not altered without mutual consent in so far as they 
relate to the rights and obligations of the respective parties in respect 
of hours of work, caution money, fines, and other conditions essential 
to the agreement.’”’ It should be noted that the workman is regarded as 
tacitly consenting to any rules in force at the commencement of his 
contract, provided that he is informed of them. He has at no time 
any voice in framing rules on matters not included under the above 
specific headings, but it will probably need a good deal of litigation to 
decide what is their exact border line. 

The latter part of the Bill deals with conciliation and arbitration. 
Hitherto the only bodies for the purpose recognised by the State 
have been the courts of probiviri, who, however, cannot act in agri- 
cultural disputes, and whose machinery was intended for individual 
rather than collective disputes. Such machinery has become nearly 
obsolete with the growth of trade unions and associations of em- 
ployers, and though the probiviri have as a matter of fact negotiated 
between such unions, and though there has been a good deal of private 
arbitration through the agency of Chambers of Labour and the courts 
established by some provincial councils, there is an urgent call for 
some permanent machinery recognised by law and applicable to exist- 
ing circumstances. The Bill explicitly recognises the right of a regis- 
tered trade union or association of employers to negotiate on behalf 
of their respective members, and the proposals of the Parliamentary 
Committee go further even than the original Bill to encourage “ collec- 
tive contracting.” The Bill excludes from its operation all disputes 
‘‘not of an economic character,” e.g., political strikes or strikes out of 
sympathy, or strikes to procure the dismissal of an obnoxious foreman. 
In all other cases it makes conciliation compulsory, and provides for 
permissive arbitration. Either party can initiate proceedings for con- 
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ciliation, but the consent of both is needed for arbitration. The award 
is binding on both parties for a period not exceeding three years, to 
be fixed in the award, after which period the term is to be con- 
sidered as renewed from year to year unless denounced by either 
party. The awardis retrospective from the date when the case was 
entered, provided that there has been no cessation of work. The 
selection of the court is a complicated matter and need not be 
detailed here; its salient feature is the appointment of a board of 
employers and workmen in every province, elected locally and indepen- 
dent of any Government department. 

Where a dispute arises between employers and workmen in a public 
service (defined in the memorandum as including the service of gas, 
water, trams, or buses), which is conceded to a private company, or 
in cases where a strike would mean ‘irreparable loss of cattle or 
crops,”’ if there should be any delay on the part of both the parties 
in bringing the dispute before a board, the Prefect may set the 
machinery in motion, and the board may at once order that the status 
quo is not to be disturbed pending the award. This special provision 
(which the Parliamentary Committee propose to omit, evidently afraid 
of its difficulties) proves that the framers of the Bill are aware of the 
essential weakness of any scheme for compulsory conciliation. If in 
an ordinary dispute both masters and men are spoiling for a fight, 
what is to compel them to resort to conciliation? But the lack of 
any coercive force is perhaps not so important as it seems at first 
sight. The Bill lays down a legal obligation to resort to conciliation, 
and this supplies an effective lever for public opinion to work with. In 
the great majority of cases it will be very difficult for both masters 
and men, even if they are unwilling, to resist the public demand which 
is certain to be made for peace. 

A word, in conclusion, as to the practical working of social legis- 
lation in Italy. Up to the last few years social laws have been only 
too often a dead-letter. There is reason for thinking that this is no 
longer the case. The Old Ages Pension Fund, and, though perhaps to 
a less degree, the Workmen’s Insurance Fund, are being excellently 
administered. Under Signor Giolitti, the Ministry of the Interior has 
been doing its work with considerable vigour. No report has yet been 
published as to the administration of the Factory and Malaria laws, 
but the absence of complaint from the powerful working-class organisa- 
tions seems to show that there is not much lacking. There is good 
ground for thinking that the execution of Italian social laws is likely 
to be as thorough and excellent as their conception. Bouton Kine 
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Tor INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE IN BASLE: 


As an outcome of the preliminary work of national committees, 
which were formed in Germany, Austria, Belgium, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, and in Switzerland, the statutes of the International 
Association for Labour Legislation were drawn up and. accepted at a 
Congress in Paris in 1900. The purposes of the Association, as ex- 
plained in the statutes, are :—first, to form a link between all who, in 
the different industrial countries, consider labour protection as a neces- 
sity; secondly, to establish an International Labour Office. The 
statutes of the International Association of Labour Legislation entrusted 
the Labour Office with the task of publishing, or assisting to publish, 
periodically, a collection of the labour protection laws of all countries in 
French, German and English. 

Strictly speaking, the International Labour Office is simply an 
institute to watch the progress and execution of national labour protec- 
tion. As the publication of a complete collection of the existing laws 
proved too expensive, it was resolved to publish a monthly bulletin 
which should continually point out the course of labour protection, 
parliamentary and scientific work, and the resolutions of congresses 
concerning labour legislation itself. 

The Labour Office, however, extends its sphere of activity beyond 
this editorial work. The statutes define as a further task of the Inter- 
national Association for Labour Legislation :— 

To facilitate the study of the labour laws of different countries and 
especially to impart information to members of the Association with 
regard to laws in force, and their application in different countries. 

To endeavour, either by compiling reports or by other means, to 
further the study of the problem how the different labour protection 
laws can be made to agree, and how to establish International labour 
statistics. 

To convoke congresses to discuss labour protection. 

The Association can fulfil these tasks either by means of its office or 
by means of special committees. The Bureau, consisting of a President, 
Vice-President, and General Secretary, officiate as executive organs of 
the Association. As long as the directorship and general secretaryship 
are combined the Labour Office will have to attend to inquiries relating 
to labour protection laws, and to the preparations for publications on 
those detailed questions of labour protection which the International 
Association or its Committee still intend to discuss. 

Organisation —The Paris Congress of 1900, by accepting the statutes 
of the Association, laid the formal foundation-stone for the establish- 
ment of the International Labour Office. In the statutes it named 
Switzerland as the seat of the Association and elected as President 
the Swiss deputy and minister of St. Gall, Mr. Heinrich Scherrer, 
who had presided over the Zurich international congress in 1897. Basle 
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was chosen for the seat of the Labour Office. The next thing to 
be done was to open a correspondence with the various State Govern- 
ments in order to effect ‘a regular remittance of their laws and docu- 
ments, to persuade the Industrial Associations and Trade Unions to 
entrust the office with the communication of their wishes as to legis- 
lation, to make provisions for a working-staff, to enter into relations 
and arrange terms with publishers and, finally, to find a financial 
basis for regular organised work. 

First of all, provision was made for the rapid circulation of labour 
laws. Through the mediation of the Swiss Department of Industry, 
the State Governments were requested to forward their laws direct to 
the International Labour Office, and thus the grades of diplomatic 
intercourse which had hitherto to be observed, were done away with. 

For the purpose of official intercourse almost every State has recom- 
mended its Labour Department or the Industrial Department of its 
Ministry of Commerce, to communicate direct with the International 
Labour Office. 

Many States, for instance, France and some of the South German 
and Thuringian single States have, for the purpose of promoting and 
supplementing improvements, placed their trade inspection at the 
service of the Office. 


Financial position of the International Labour Office. 


As the sections of the International Association contribute at 
least 1,000 frs. each towards the maintenance of the Labour Office, 
the expenses of a larger staff, printing expenses, etc., would, on a 
private basis, have been unattainable. Therefore the Association took 
steps, as early as the winter of 1901, for obtaining State contributions 
to the maintenance of the Office. Switzerland, as the seat of the Office, 
now secures to them 10,000 frs., France a subscription of 5,000 frs. to 
the subsidy on the publications, the Netherlands 4,000 florins to the 
same fund. The United States agreed to pay an annual provisional 
subsidy of 1,000 frs. After the Basle meeting the German Reichskanzler 
fixed a subscription of 3,000 mks., which were by a vote of Parlia- 
ment increased to 6,000 mks. in 1902. Austria followed with 3,000 kronen, 
Italy with 1,000 lires. The Belgian Government provides the Associa- 
tion with 600 copies of its Annuaire de legislation du travail for 
distribution free of charge. 

The receipts of the Office amounted to a round sum of 44,000 frs., 
34,000 frs. of which are State contributions, 9,000 section contributions, 
and the remainder contributions from the members direct. 

Such is the budget for 1903. 

That of 1902 amounted to 31,700 frs. (12,000 frs. less as State 
contributions). 

Printing costs consumed 12,750 frs. of this, staff salaries 12,510 frs., 
translating 4,000 frs., postage 1,650 frs., library 1,600 frs. The sum 
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total amounted to 34,700 frs., the increase of translating expenses 
causing a deficit of 3,000 frs. This, together with the deficit of 
5,565.41 frs. from the first year, when no subscriptions were received, 
gives us the result of 8,546 frs. This deficit is now being made up and 
a small surplus is expected for 1903. These difficulties, however, made 
the strictest economy unavoidable, and, therefore, the issue of an 
English edition of the Bulletin had to be postponed until a sufficient 
membership in English-speaking countries could be secured. 


Bulletin of the International Labour Office. 


The information which National Labour Departments publish in 
their different publications chiefly concerning the conditions and rights 
of labour in their respective countries, is concentrated in the Bulletin 
of the International Labour Office. The Bulletin is not intended to 
meet the demands of local social political interests. It aims before all 
at completeness in its records of social legislation. In the introduction 
this progress is historically analysed, mostly on the basis of reports 
and parliamentary bills, proposals, &c. This analysis is not intended 
to be a criticism of social legislation. Being purely a source of informa- 
tion. the Bulletin cannot replace the perusal of. journals such as— 
the Braun’sche “Archiv” for Social Legislation, the Francke’sche “* Soziale 
Praxis,” or the Labour Gazette. Then, again, these publications are 
not pledged to completeness or to literal translation of the laws of all 
industrial communities. 

It is much to be regretted that, owing to financial motives, 
no English edition of the Bulletin could be arranged. If once a 
British and an American section were established, the issue of an 
English edition, as demanded in the statutes, would afford no difficulties. 

The sifting of law-texts, the revision of about 200 industrial union 
reviews—of the protocols of parliamentary debates—and of about 
1,000 newspaper cuttings monthly, in addition to a correspondence now 
swollen to about 3,500 letters yearly, which all keeps the small office 
staff, their correspondents and translators fully employed, is increased 
by the preparation of information and the issue of 


Reports for Delegate Conferences. 


This is, perhaps, the most interesting part of the scientific work of 
the International Labour Office. It fell to its lot for the first time on 
the occasion of the Cologne Congress of 1902, for which the questions 
of night work for women and of dangerous industries had been placed 
first in the order of the day. 

The investigations into the question of night work for women, as 
well as that of dangerous industries, were started both by the seetions 
which sent in independent reports on the subject and by the Labour 
Office, which filled up the gaps resulting from the organisation of the 
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Association in countries where there are no sections, by means of its 
correspondents and experts—e.g.—in Great Britain, Miss A. M. Ander- 
son, H.M. Principal Lady Inspector, and Mr, George Wood. The 
Labour Office had not only to collect and submit these reports to the 
Committee, but to lay before them a summary touching the state of 
the laws which, together with the reports which form, as it were, a 
living commentary on such laws, could be looked upon as forming the 
basis of the Committee Conference. 

From the reports accompanying this summary it is possible to state 
the following progress :— 

1. Extension of the principles on which the prohibition of night work 
for women is based. (a) To countries without any protection. (b) To 
countries in which only the night work of young persons is protected. 

2. Regulation of the extension of the prohibition of night work and 
the order of a certain number of hours night rest for women. 3. Ex- 
tension of the prohibition to unprotected industries. 4. Repeal or, at 
least, limitation of the exceptions to the prohibition of night work for 
women. 

The number of reports on dangerous industries (lead and phos- 
phorus) amounted to twenty-two, amongst which there were :—for 
England, the reports of Mr. George Wood ; for New South Wales, those 
of the Labour Department; for Victoria a report of the Factory 
Inspector, Mr. Harrison Ord; for New Zealand, those of the Labour 
Secretary, the Hon. Edward Tregear. 

The reports of the sections and the Labour Office proved the danger 
of lead poisoning (satwrnia) to workmen employed in the manufacture 
of lead, white lead, litharge, red lead, and in the industries in which 
such materials are employed. 

As a remedy three proposals are to be considered— 

1. That the employment of white lead be prohibited in all painting 
work, and that lead glaze be replaced by safe substances ; in reality an 
indirect prohibitory law against the use of lead, The French Govern- 
ment intends taking some similar step. 

2. That the employment of white lead be prohibited in public and 
contract work. This measure has already been taken by France, and 
quite recently by Belgium, and has been proposed by Austria. An 
inquiry into the matter is now going on in Prussia and Italy. 

3. Provisions for the protection of employees in the manufacture 
and employment of white lead have been enacted by some States, but 
without much general success. 

With regard to the employment of dangerous phosphorus in the 
manufacture of matches, we give the following extracts of reports :— 

The match industry is at present carried on by both State and 
private companies. France is the best instance of a country with a 
State monopoly. In a few other countries with State industries, such 
as Spain, Portugal, Roumania, and Greece, the exploitation of the 
monopoly has been leased out ; in others, itis of no great importance 
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total amounted to 34,700 frs., the increase of translating expenses 
causing a deficit of 3,000 frs. This, together with the deficit of 
5,565.41 frs. from the first year, when no subscriptions were received, 
gives us the result of 8,546 frs. This deficit is now being made up and 
a small surplus is expected for 1903. These difficulties, however, made 
the strictest economy unavoidable, and, therefore, the issue of an 
English edition of the Bulletin had to be postponed until a sufficient 
membership in English-speaking countries could be secured. 


Bulletin of the International Labour Office. 


The information which National Labour Departments publish in 
their different publications chiefly concerning the conditions and rights 
of labour in their respective countries, is concentrated in the Bulletin 
of the International Labour Office. The Bulletin is not intended to 
meet the demands of local social political interests, It aims before all 
at completeness in its records of social legislation. In the introduction 
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Association in countries where there are no sections, by means of its 
correspondents and experts—e.g.—in Great Britain, Miss A. M. Ander- 
son, H.M. Principal Lady Inspector, and Mr, George Wood. The 
Labour Office had not only to collect and submit these reports to the 
Committee, but to lay before them a summary touching the state of 
the laws which, together with the reports which form, as it were, a 
living commentary on such laws, could be looked upon as forming the 
basis of the Committee Conference. 

From the reports accompanying this summary it is possible to state 
the following progress :— 

1. Extension of the principles on which the prohibition of night work 
for women is based. (a) To countries without any protection. (b) To 
countries in which only the night work of young persons is protected. 

2. Regulation of the extension of the prohibition of night work and 
the order of a certain number of hours night rest for women. 3. Ex- 
tension of the prohibition to unprotected industries. 4. Repeal or, at 
least, limitation of the exceptions to the prohibition of night work for 
women. 

The number of reports on dangerous industries (lead and phos- 
phorus) amounted to twenty-two, amongst which there were :—for 
England, the reports of Mr. George Wood ; for New South Wales, those 
of the Labour Department; for Victoria a report of the Factory 
Inspector, Mr. Harrison Ord; for New Zealand, those of the Labour 
Secretary, the Hon. Edward Tregear. 

The reports of the sections and the Labour Office proved the danger 
of lead poisoning (saturnia) to workmen employed in the manufacture 
of lead, white lead, litharge, red lead, and in the industries in which 
such materials are employed. 

As a remedy three proposals are to be considered— 

1. That the employment of white lead be prohibited in all painting 
work, and that lead glaze be replaced by safe substances ; in reality an 
indirect prohibitory law against the use of lead, The French Govern- 
ment intends taking some similar step. 

2. That the employment of white lead be prohibited in public and 
contract work. This measure has already been taken by France, and 
quite recently by Belgium, and has been proposed by Austria. An 
inquiry into the matter is now going on in Prussia and Italy. 

3. Provisions for the protection of employees in the manufacture 
and employment of white lead have been enacted by some States, but 
without much general success. 

With regard to the employment of dangerous phosphorus in the 
manufacture of matches, we give the following extracts of reports :— 

The match industry is at present carried on by both State and 
private companies. France is the best instance of a country with a 
State monopoly. In a few other countries with State industries, such 
as Spain, Portugal, Roumania, and Greece, the exploitation of the 
monopoly has been leased out ; in others, itis of no great importance 
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By means of a differential tax, which favours the production of 
non-poisonous safety matches, Russia has, since 1888, protected 15,500 
employees, both with regard to home and foreign imported matches, 
against the white phosphorus matches introduced by Sweden. 

Amongst the countries with State monopolies, France, the most 
important, has, since 1898, manufactured the everywhere inflammable 
match with sesquisulphide of phosphorus. The production is limited 
entirely to the State factories with 2,050—2,100 employees. Home- 
work is forbidden for reasons of a fiscal nature. Countries with private 
industries, in which the sale of poisonous matches is prohibited, are 
(since 1872) Finland, (since 1874) Denmark (500 employees). In 
Switzerland the prohibitory law was enacted in 1879; for the inland 
trade in the Netherlands and Sweden in 1901. 

Amongst other objections to the prohibitory law the following have 
been made :— 

a. That white phosphorus matches are more impervious to damp, 
and, therefore, necessary for fishermen (Norway). This objection is 
decidedly contested by technical experts. 

b. That matches manufactured with amorphous phosphorus do not 
keep in the tropics (England). 

Acting on these facts and the reports submitted, and on mutual 
opinion, the Cologne Conference of delegates passed the following 
resolutions : 

I. The present state of legislation with regard to night work for 
women in the most industrially developed States, and, as the reports 
submitted show, the influence of this legislation in general, especially 
on employers and employees, justifies, in principle, the prohibition of 
night work for women. A Commission has been selected by the Com- 
mittee to search for a way of enforcing this necessary general prohibition 
of night work for women, and to find out how the exceptions to this 
prohibition, at present existing, can be the soonest done away with. 
This Commission is to report within two years. Every section has 
the right to elect for this Commission two delegates. The Commission 
may add. to ‘their conferences representatives of the employers and 
the employees. The Governments will be notified in good time of 
intended conferences, so that they can send representatives. 

II. The great danger to the health of workmen and workwomen 
arising from the preparation and use of white phosphorus and lead 
demands the election of a Commission, whose task it would be to 
search for ways and means of introducing an International prohibitory 
law for the use of white phosphorus, and, as far as possible, to 
suppress the use of white lead. 2. This work is entrusted to the special 
Commission. 3. The International Committee will, by means of its 
Bureau and without delay, exert its influence with State and public 
boards. to persuade them to effectually prohibit the use of white lead 
in the public work which they have to distribute. 

- The sittings of the special Commission will take place in Basle from 
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September 9th to September 11th. Among its members are the 
President of the International Berlin Conference of 1890, Baron de 
3erlepsch, the former French Minister of Commerce, M. Millerand, 
Mr. de Steiger, Minister in Berne, Count Soderini of Rome, members 
of parliament like the Abbé Lemire, Dr. Gross (Vienna), inspectors of 
factories like Dr. Fuchs of Karlsruhe, Messrs. de Voys, Klompe, van 
Thienen of Holland, trade-union leaders like Messrs. Keufer (Paris) 
and Greulich (Ziirich), and economists like Professors Mahaim, Brants, 
Corsi, Dr. Kerdijk. Very likely, as in the past meetings, the chiefs of 
the labour departments of Germany, Austria, Belgium, France, and 
Italy will represent their Governments. 

Being of a purely scientific character, the International Office, 
although established by a private association, has in two years of 
unpartisan work been able to enlist the support of all Kuropean and 
of the United States Governments. The most eminent representatives 
of factory-inspection in Germany, Belgium, Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Victoria, New Zealand, the Netherlands, Russia, Switzerland, 
have contributed to the Office’s reports. It is much to be hoped that 
the interest which international economic questions have lately evolved 
in Great Britain, may extend to the field of labour legislation. 


PROFESSOR STEPHAN BAUER, 
Director of the International Labour Office, 
General Secretary of the I, A. for L. L. 


OBITUARY 


TuHE death of Leo XIII. on July 20th removed a striking figure from 
the economic as well as from the theological world ; for during more 
than twenty years the late Pope dealt with economic subjects in various 
letters and addresses, beginning with the Encyclical of December 
1878 on Socialism, and ending with that of January 1901 on Christian 
Democracy. 

On matters of interest to this Journal the line taken by the ‘“ Eco- 
nomic Pope” can be briefly indicated. Unlike some economists, who 
seem to bring in the State as an after-thought or appendix, Leo XIII. 
first constructed a complete theory of the State, with the family as its 
foundation, before attempting in any detail to meet the social question. 
After showing the characteristics of the Christian family and its great 
importance for human happiness, he goes on to draw a brilliant picture 
of the Christian State, steeped of necessity in religion, totally distinct 
from any particular form of government, and both resting on human 
liberty and securing it. From a literary and scientific standpoint the 
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two Encyclicals of 1885 and 1888 on the Christian State and Human 
Liberty (known from their first words as Immortale Dei and Libertas 
praestantissimum) form the high-water mark of a notable flow of litera- 
ture. And all through the treatment of the family and the State we 
are conscious of a warning note, lest we tamper with the springs of 
moral life, with the sources of patriotism, with the foundations of our 
complicated civilisation, with the presuppositions of our science ; while 
religion appears as a dyke against a menacing sea of anarchy and 
nescience. 

All being thus prepared, there came at last the Encyclical of May 
1891 on the Condition of Workmen ; which, if interpreted by the rest 
of the Pope’s teaching, may be summed up as follows :— 

The discontent and suffering of the working classes are due partly to 
technical but mainly to moral causes, especially to the lack of religion. 
The remedy is not in Socialism, which, among other fatal defects, is 
destructive to the small properties of peasants and artisans; but is 
complex, and can be put under four heads. First, the diffusion of 
property among as large a number of householders as possible, and as 
a corollary, the restraint of usurers and other parasites who devour 
small properties. Secondly, the application by a Christian State of 
Arbeiterschutzgesetzgebung, such as factory laws, protecting all kinds of 
hired workpeople against any sort of ill-treatment, all contracts not- 
withstanding. Thirdly, workmen’s associations of various kinds 
adapted to modern requirements and national peculiarities, in parti- 
cular co-operative associations, and with no exclusion of trade unions. 
Fourthly, an all-round moral reform, of masters and the rich and 
workmen and the poor; in particular, as we might say, the reform of 
‘‘consumption,” lest for example the utility of princely wages sink to 
the negative quantity indicated by the parents being drunk and the 
children in the streets. 

In this scheme of reform individualists fare no better than socialists. 
Though the term “a living wage ” is not used, the equivalent, in more 
scholarly language, is clearly defined, and is upheld as a matter of 
** justice,” which in a theological document implies the intervention, if 
needful, of the London County Council or even of His Majesty’s 
Government. On the other hand the socialists are met somewhat in 
the spirit of Professor Foxwell as distinct from that of Dr. Menger 
(in their Right to the Whole Produce of Labour). The attack on rent 
and interest is answered not directly but indirectly by a number of 
subtle and interwoven arguments on the historical condition of man; 
on the benefit and need of inequality in temporal goods (as distinct 
from spiritual) ; how poverty and suffering, taking the world as a whole, 
are permanent and must be plainly faced ; that the distinction of riches 
and poverty in the Christian State is a cause of union rather than of 
dissension; that no great State can exist without great diversity of 
power and wealth ; that the whole elaborate fabric of our civilisation 
is based on inequality of wealth; that, as a conclusion, all good 
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forces should unite, not to cut away the “ unearned incomes” of the 
higher classes, but to prevent them from being unjustly acquired or 
injuriously spent. Cuarues §. Devas. 





CURRENT TOPICS. 


THE topic that is at present of most economic interest is still 
somewhat indefinite. While some are enquiring about first principles, 
others are advocating particular plans. In the thoughts of men about 
the fiscal question there seems to be a division like that which is related 
to have prevailed in the household of a certain divine to whom a 
Bishopric had been offered. A friend calling to enquire what decision 
had been made could omy find one of the younger members of the 
family, who thus summed up the situation: ‘“ Father is praying for 
guidance, but Mother is packing up the furniture.” 


Wuart destination those who have made up their minds are moving 
towards may perhaps be gathered from the leaflets issued by the 
Birmingham Tariff Committee. Intimations may also be obtained 
from the daily papers. We may mention in particular two series of 
articles in The Times and the Daily Telegraph respectively. The 
“ Economist ” who writes in The Times proposes that by a preferential 
system of duties we should hasten the development of wheat growing 
in Canada, in view of the danger that the United States will at no 
distant date want all its supply of wheat for itself. The ‘“ Economist ”’ 
supports his proposals by many subtle suggestions directed against free 
trade. It has not been the cause of our prosperity. Taxes on imports 
do not necessarily raise prices. Those who do not practise laissez faire 
with respect to labour cannot consistently demand free imports. The 
economic proposals of the writer are closely connected with his 
political views : “ No preference no policy,” and “no policy no empire.’ 
The writer in the Daily Telegraph is more frankly protectionist, as may 
be gathered from his fable (August 10) of the Free Trade Island, 
in which the decline of Great Britain is traced from the introduction 
of Free Trade. Manufacturers not being protected against foreign 
competition, art after art will continue to decline until at last there will 
remain no occupation for the dwindling population but to take in 
each other’s washing. The Daily Telegraph articles have now been 
separately published. 
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THOsE who would hear the other side may be referred to four articles 
by Professor Chapman in the Daily Mail between June 30 and July 11; 
also to the articles by Mr. A. C. Pigou in the Pilot (July and August), 
and to the weekly issues of the Hconomist. But a complete review of 
the contemporary literature on the topic in question cannot be expected 
here. The reader may be referred to the pages of the Liberal Unionist 
Association if it continues to carry out the project of impartially 
enumerating the authorities on both sides. 
































Our section entitled ‘‘ Recent Periodicals’ mostly deals with con- 
temporaries whose period is longer than a day or a week. The contri- 
bution of our President (to"the Monthly Review) is naturally placed first, 
but we have striven to do justice to those who have taken a different view 
of the subject. If we have not always succeeded in presenting fairly 
arguments which we have not perfectly understood, we may offer the 
same apology as J. 8. Mill made when presenting a doctrine antagon- 
istic to received economic principles. ‘‘ The doctrine appears to me,”’ 
he says ‘‘ to involve so much inconsistency in its very conception that 
I feel considerable difficulty in giving a statement of it which shall at 
once be clear and satisfactory to its supporters.” 


THE following letter appeared in The Times and other papers on the 
15th August last : 


SIR, 

We the undersigned beg leave to express our opinions on certain 
matters of a more or less technical character connected with the fiscal 
proposals which now occupy the attention of the country. 

One of the main objects aimed at in these proposals—the cultivation 
of friendly feelings between the United Kingdom and other parts of the 
Empire—is ardently desired by us; and we should not regard it as a 
fatal objection to a fiscal scheme adapted to this purpose that it was 
attended with a considerable sacrifice of material wealth. But the 





suggested means for obtaining this desirable end do not seem to us 
advisable; firstly, because there would probably be incurred an immense 
and permanent sacrifice not only of material but also of higher goods, 
and, secondly, because the means suggested would be likely in our 
judgment to defeat rather than attain the end in view. 

Firstly, having regard to the prevalence of certain erroneous opinions, 
to which we advert below, we think that any system of preferential 
tariffs would most probably lead to the reintroduction of Protection into 
the fiscal system of the United Kingdom. But a return to Protection 
would, we hold, be detrimental to the material prosperity of this country, 
partly for reasons cf the same kind as those which, as now universally 
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admitted, justified the adoption of Free Trade—reasons which are now 
: stronger than formerly, in consequence of the greater proportion of food 
: and raw materials imported from foreign countries, and the greater 
extent and complexity of our foreign trade. The evil would probably 
be a lasting one, since experience shows that Protection, when it has 
once taken root, is likely to extend beyond the limits at first assigned 
to it and is very difficult to extirpate. There are also to be apprehended 
those evils other than material which Protection brings in its train, the 
loss of purity in politics, the unfair advantage given to those who wield 
the powers of jobbery and corruption, unjust distribution of wealth, and 
the growth of “ sinister interests.” 

Secondly, we apprehend that. the suggested arrangements, far from 
promoting amity, may engender irritating controversies between the 
different members of the Empire. The growing sense of solidarity 
would be strained by an opposition of interests, such as was experienced 
in our country under Protection, and has been noticeable in the history 
of the United States and other countries. Such an opposition of 
interests would be all the more disruptive in the case of the British 
Empire as it is now held together by a central Government. 

Our convictions on this subject are opposed to certain popular 
opinions, with respect to which we offer the following observations :— 

1. It is not true that an increase of imports involves the diminished 
employment of workmen in the importing country. The statement is 
universally rejected by those who have thought about the subject, and 
is completely refuted by experience. 

2. It is very improbable that a tax on food imported into the United 
Kingdom would result in an equivalent—or more than equivalent—rise 
in wages. The result which may be anticipated asa direct consequence 
of the tax is a lowering of the real remuneration of labour. 

3. The injury which the British consumer would receive from an 
import tax on wheat might be slightly reduced in the possible, but 
under existing conditions very improbable, event of a small portion of 
the burden being thrown permanently on the foreign producer. 

4. To the statement that a tax on food will raise the price of food, 
it is not a valid reply that this result may possibly in fact not 
follow. When we say that an import duty raises price, we mean, of 
course, unless its effect is overborne by other causes operating at the 
same time in the other direction. Or in other words, we mean that 
in consequence of the import duty the price is generally higher by the 
amount of the duty than it would have been if other things had 
remained the same. 

5, It seems to us impossible to devise any tariff regulation which 
shall at once expand the wheat-growing areas in the Colonies, encour- 
age agriculture in the United Kingdom, and at the same time not injure 
the British consumer, 

6. The suggestion that the public, though directly damnified by 
an impost, may yet obtain a full equivalent from its yield is incorrect, 
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because it leaves out of account the interference with the free circula- 
tion of goods, the detriment incidental to diverting industry from the 
course which it wovld otherwise have taken, and the circumstance 
that, in the case of a tax on foreign wheat—English and Colonial 
wheat being free—while the consumer would have to pay the whole 
or nearly the whole tax on all the wheat, the Government would get 
the tax only on foreign wheat. 

7. In general, those who lightly undertake to reorganise the supply 
of food and otherwise divert the course of industry do not adequately 
realise what a burden of proof rests on the politician who, leaving the 
plain rule of taxation for the sake of revenue only, seeks to attain 
ulterior objects by manipulating tariffs. 

Signed 
C. F. BastaBie 
(Professor of Political Economy at the University of Dublin). re 
A. L. BowLry 
(Appointed Teacher of Statistics in the University of London at 
the London School of Economics), 
Epwin CANNAN 
(Appointed Teacher of Economic Theory in the University of 
London at the London School of Economics). 
LEONARD COURTNEY 


(Formerly Professor of Political Economy at University College, 
London), 





F. Y. EpGrewortH 

(Professor of Political Economy at the University of Oxford). 
E. C. K. Gonner 

(Professor of Economic Science at the University of Liverpool). 
ALFRED MARSHALL 

(Professor of Political Economy at the University of Cambridge). 
J. S. NicHoLson 

(Professor of Political Economy at the University of Edinburgh). 
L. R. PHEtrs 

(Editor of The Economic Review). 
A. Picou 

(Jevons Memorial Lecturer at University College, London). 
C. P. SANGER 

(Lecturer in Political Economy at University College, London). 
W. R. Scorr 

(Lecturer in Political Economy at the University of St. Andrews): : 

W. Smart : 

(Professor of Political Economy at the University of Glasgow). 





ARMITAGE SMITH 
(Lecturer in Political Economy at the Birkbeck College, Recog- 
nised Teacher at the University of London in Economics). 
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Pror. H. 8. Foxwetu, Prof. W. A. 8S. Hewins, Mr. R. H. Inglis 
Palgrave, Mr, L. L. Price, Dr. J. Venn, and Mr. G. U. Yule have 
written to the Press to explain theirseasons for not signing the letter ; 
and Professors S. J. Chapman and J. H. Chapman have written desiring 
that their names should be regarded as added to the list of signatories. 





A FuND of about £1,500 a year, of which most is contributed for a 
period of five years, but some part for ten years, has been raised to 
meet the additional expenditure involved in the proposal to establish 
a Faculty of Commerce in the Victoria University of Manchester. 
Should the experiment succeed it is believed that little difficulty will be 
found in procuring the income needful to carry iton. The new Faculty 
is expected to be constituted before Christmas, but meanwhile additional 
appointments have been made to the teaching staff to enable instruction 
to begin early in October. 

In the department of Economics, Commerce and Economic and 
Political Geography, some of the work will be undertaken by Professor 
Chapman, and for the rest the following additional appointments have 
recently been made :— 

Lecturer on Commerce and Economics, W. 8. G. Adams. Special 
lecturer on the Cotton Industry, Elijah Helm (Secretary of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce). Lecturer on Economic and 
Political Geography, J. McFarlane. Lecturer on the Practice of Banking, 
D. Drummond Fraser (of the London, City, and Midland Bank). 
Lecturer on Accounting, Roger N. Carter, F.C.A. Special lecturers on 
Railway Transport, A. E. Clear (Assistant Goods Manager of the Great 
Central Railway); E. R. Dewsnup. 


THE School of Sociology and Social Economies has for its Executive 
Committee: Dr. James Bonar (Chairman), Miss Creighton, Miss H. 
Gladstone, Mr. C. S. Loch, Mr. T. Mackay, and other well-known 
economists and, if the word is allowable, sociologists. The Secretary is 
Mrs. G. F. Hill, 10, Kensington Mansions, Earl’s Court, S.W. <A School 
for the study of Sociology and Social Economics, with provision for 
practical work and demonstration, has been established, with temporary 
headquarters for lectures, at the Caxton Hall, Westminster. 


Mr. B, C. Aston, the Chief Chemist to the New Zealand Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who is now on a visit to this country, has 
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informed the Agent-General for New Zealand that he has been 
requested by the Secretary for the Dunedin Session of the Australasian 
Association for the Advancement of Science to communicate to the 
Royal Economic Society the fact that the Committee will be willing to 
welcome and to entertain during the whole of their stay any Fellows 
who shall intimate their intention to be present at the Meeting at 
Dunedin, New Zealand, to be held from the 6th to 13th January next. 
Such intimations should be addressed to G. M. Thomson, Esq., 129, 
Moray Place West, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


The Monthly Review. 
July, 1903. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Proposals. Viscount Goscnen. [The substance of 
a speech delivered in the House of Lords, June 15.] 


The taxation of food which forms the main proposal must be con- 
siderable if it is either to restore the labourer to the land or expand 
the wheat-growing area of Canada. What the Colonies are asking 
for is ‘‘a very large thing.” There is involved the risk that in a time 
of distress popular feeling in Great Britain may call for the repeal of 
the tax, or that foreigners may retaliate in our Colonies, e.g. the 
United States on Canada. There is no probability that dearer food 
will be attended by a general rise of wages. Increase of prosperity 
‘would in any case be a process which it would take years to complete. 
while the difference in the price of food would be immediate.” ‘ All 
this is so uncertain, so speculative, that it becomes a gamble, a gamble 
with the food of the people.” As to the proposal to create old age 
pensions with the proceeds of the new imposts, if the Colonial wheat- 
growing area is greatly increased, the proceeds of the imposts will 
decline, while the State will be burdened with a serious liability. 
Another of the objects proposed is to counteract hostile tariffs which 
are said to be ruining our trade. But are we worse off than some 
twenty years ago when the Fair Traders, pointing to the excess of 
imports over exports, were no less loud in predicting the ruin of the 
country? If it could be proved that the slackening of our exports 
was due solely to our dealing with nations which have raised high 
tariffs against us the case would be more plausible. Suppose that the evil 
exists, what is the remedy proposed? Mr. Balfour has apparently had 
in his mind retaliation on special occasions, but symptoms are not 
wanting that more retaliation, in fact retaliation merging in Protection, 
is contemplated. Retaliation will land us in Protection “ with all its 
difficulties, all its dangers, with all the competition and clamour of 
interests against interests, classes against classes, with all that lobby- 
ing and log-rolling mischief which we know exists in Colonial legis- 
latures.” 
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The Nineteenth Century. 
June, 1903. 


Imperial Reciprocity. By Several. An Unpopular Industry. 
CATHARINE Wess. [The results of an inquiry by the Women’s 
Industrial Council as to the causes of the unpopularity of domestic 
service }. 

July. 

Imperial Policy and Free Trade. 


I. Sire Ropert GIFFEN. 


‘«‘ A general system of trade preference would be of no conceivable 
advantage economically, either to the United Kingdom, or to the 
Colonies. For instance, by a preferential tax on wheat of 5s. a quarter, 
to give the Colonies a sum less than 1} million, we should put a burden 
on the consumer in this country amounting to more than 8} million— 
some of which no doubt he might get back in the form of old-age 
pensions and the like. The alleged increased proportion of imports 
from the Colonies is ‘‘ pre speculation.” “ We must conclude against 
the possibility of doing any sensible good to the trade between the 
Mother Country and the Colonies by means of reciprocity arrange- 
ments or any other protectionist device.” Such a system, too, 
‘‘ would contribute to wrangling and differences tending rather to dis- 
ruption than to union.” - ‘ There is no visible advantage of any sort 
in these mutual preferences at all.’”’ Yet a tincture of preferential 
arrangements is recommended for political reasons. The hopes of the 
Colonies have been encouraged by Conferences. Canada has been 
involved in difficu'ties with Germany. For “the Empire to negotiate 
as a unit”—a paramount object—an understanding with the Colonies 
is necessary. The deviation from free trade would probably be slight. 


II. Epwarop Dicey. 


This is an estimate of the probability that the new policy will be en- 
dorsed by the working-classes. The appeal to Free Trade as a self- 
evident principle no longer has force. The cry of cheap bread is more 
plausible. “The prospect of the additional revenue to be secured by pre- 
ferential duties proving sufficient to enable the State to provide old-age 
pensions for the industrious poor seems to me [the writer] too remote 
and nebulous to weigh much with the working-man.” But it ought to 
be possible to bring home to the working-man that our commercial 
supremacy is in danger, as we are debarred from retaliation by 
Free Trade. When Germany expresses an intention to mulct Canada, 
we cannot now retort by saying that if Germany carries out her intention 
we shall raise our duties on goods manufactured in Germany and 
im} orted into England. j 


III. Bensamin Kipp. 


Looking abroad we see List’s doctrines everywhere triumphant. 
Cp. Prof. Dietzel’s account of Protectionist doctrines in Germany 
elow, p. 458. Editor]. They are embodied in McKinley’s dictum that 
‘the people of no nation in history has ever permanently prospered 
under a policy which sacrificed its home industries to build up and 
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develop the resources, and give employment to the labour, of foreign 
states.” A result of this policy ‘“‘ was the fall of imports from Great 
Britain to the United States from £46,000,000 in 1890 to £37,000,000 
in 1901, while the exports from the United States to Great Britain for 
the same years rose from £97,000,000 to £141,000,000.” Had all the 
world adopted free trade, a great part of the United States would 
have been still unpeopled. The gain of British free trade has been 
to the world rather than herself. “The one great and _ perma- 
nent gain... . is that accruing from the exercise of a moral 
principle. By the policy of opening her ports to all the world 
Great Britain has been able to bring under her control with a 
clear conscience as regards her own people and along the line of 
least resistance as regards the rivalry of other powers immense 
territories with a great future.’”’ The next economic stage will be 
characterised by gigantic industrial amalgamation. “As in the 
iron industry so in the tobacco trade. As in the tobacco trade so 
in the meat trade.” The rise in the price of meat caused by the 
Beef Trust last year taxed the food of the people five times more 
heavily than the much talked of Corn duty. The tendency of con- 
solidating industries to shift their financial centre to the United 
States is to be resisted by imperial reorganisation ‘entering into 
close fiscal relations with the British Colonies even to the extent of 
preferential tariffs.” There is suggested some sort of partnership “ of 
the still largely latent resources of the Empire,” beginning with the 
common control of lines of communication. The Trust might thus be 
made to yield to the interest of the people its one lesson of organisa- 
tion. ‘* While running the State against the Trust we should run the 
Trust against the State ”’ . ‘as we now run the State against the 
private ship-builder, and the private ship-builder against the State.” 
In the judgment of the writer the proposed relationship would not pro- 
duce friction and disunion.. He admits that preferential tariffs involve 
economic loss, but thinks the end worth that loss. The mere mention 
of the new policy has changed the tone of Germany and America in 
relation to Canada, has increased the depression of American trust 
shares. ‘‘ To introduce some order and moral sense into the gigantic 
squalor of those tendences in modern industry which the Carnegies 
and Pierpont Morgans of the time embody is a cause worth fighting 
for.” 
August. 

The Fiscal Policy of Germany. O. ELTzBACHER. 

‘‘T believe the whole theory of free trade to be wrong,’ said 
Bismarck. Germany has prospered under protection. German 
authorities do not think much of the economic position of Great Britain 
when they see the constantly growing excess of imports over exports. 


Free Trade and Protection from the Workman's point of View. 
MatrmMan BaRRIE. 

The condition of the workman is one of actual slavery, the result 
of competition, which is the very soul of free trade. Competition 
‘‘can only be overcome by protective legislation which shall (a) ex- 
clude all foreign labour; (6) exclude all foreign products that we can 
ourselves produce ; and (c) shorten the labour day, by law, on the lines 
No. 51.—vou. XII. H H 
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of the Factory Acts, to such a point that the labour of the whole of 
the workers in the country will be necessary for the satisfaction of the 
wants of the community.” 





The Fortnightly Review. 
June, 1903. 


Preferential Tariffs and Mr, Chamberlain. 


(1) Mr. Chamberlain's Programme in the Light of French Experience. 
Yves Guyor. 

France is cut into sections by the Protectionist spirit ; it is a strange 
delusion to suppose that Preferential Tariffs will draw the British 
Empire together. How should a Protective Tariff which yields no 
revenue in so far as it fulfils its purpose, or as in France yields a 
revenue varying with the crops, be a suitable fund for pensions? The 
pension fund in France shows a yearly deficit. Protection in France 
raises the price of wheat and other articles for the consumer. It does 
not benefit the bulk of producers. The addition to the price of wheat 
swells the profits of the large landholders, not of the small ones, who 
do not sell produce. Not ten per cent. of the working people have an 
interest in Protection. In England, too, it would benefit the few, not 
the many. 


(2) Cobdenism and Capital. Caucnas. 

Taking up a challenge given by Lord Gosri:2n (above p. 451), the 
writer maintains that our export trade (excluding coal, which is capital) 
with protected nations has dwindled, with neutral countries has held 
its own, with our colonies has increased, e.g. :— 


1882 1900. 1902. 

Million £. Million £. Million £. 
To United (Stater ...sccsesscd.cocce 31:0 19°8 23°8 
To Asia, Africa, South Africa (sic) 40°3 57°5 50°8 
LOMMUGNTODS: si5...0.sccsesees ecco. 78:2 84:5 75°7 
To British Possessions............ 84:8 94°4 109:0 


Free Trade does not favour capital. The British manufacturer has 
not two markets like the foreigner, who, “secure of the higher rate 
of profit which he enjoys under Protection,” can come into the 
British market and sell his surplus below the minimum margin of 
profit for the British manufacturer. A tariff upon manufactured 
imports would be followed by the development of British enterprise. 
Americans, ‘instead of sending us their finished goods, would found 
establishments’ here. ‘Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for the rapid 
agricultural development of the Colonies . . . may prove in the long 
run to be the only guarantee even of cheap food.” 


(3) Setting Back the Clock of Empire. Driptomaticus. 

After tracing the genesis of the new fiscal scheme, the writer 
weighs the advantages claimed for it. It will not unify the empire, but 
rather revive the system by which we lost an empire, except that now 
the Mother Country will be exploited by the Colonies. It will not 
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increase the home trade or raise wages. ‘‘ Foreign industries will be 
stimulated by our exclusion of foreign agricultural produce.’ Wages 
in the United States and Germany do not keep pace with the cost of 
living. It will not help agriculture, which was always in a “ dis- 
tressed state”’ under the Corn Laws. It is not wanted for retalia- 
tion. Germany imports twice as much from us as France; the 
United States imports more from us than from any other country. 
‘‘ Will retaliation better these figures?’ Will it be limited to the 
foreigner ? The Colonial tariffs are just as hostile to us. 

(4) Free Trade or Protection. Brartie Crozier. 

Concluding a series which has been noticed in the Economic 
JOURNAL the writer begins by removing two preconceptions. (1) Free 
Trade all round would not be good for all. ‘“ Had all the world em- 
braced Free Trade fifty years ago England would have extinguished 
their manufactures in detail before they had time to take root and grow, 
much as animals and tramps and boys do the produce of unfenced 
fields and gardens; their populations confined to the country would 
have remained as unprogressive as Dutch Boers,” and the total produce 
of the world would have been reduced . . . ‘‘as the produce of miscel- 
laneous human promiscuity must be less than the produce of separate 
and regulated families and homes.” (2) The producer and consumer 
are not separate entities ; the problem of protection dealing with the 
‘‘worker-eater’’ is like that of medicine dealing with consumptioa ‘‘ to 
find a remedy that shall be strong enough to kill the bacillus without 
at the same time poisoning the patient.’’ Coming to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme, the writer has a ‘‘shade of misgiving” about the inclusion of 
the Colonies; he would have preferred ‘ Protection for ourselves, 
independently in the first instance at least.” He entertains the possi- 
bility of measures which shall at once restock ovr fields with men, 
protect our decaying industries, and yet not hurt the workers by the 
increased cost of living. For Governments might advance the wages 
of their own workmen correspondingly, and thereby assist the others 
to squeeze ‘‘ the great middlemen,” who, ‘sitting like spiders in their 
coign of vantage, are an enemy more remorseless and devouring than 
any tariff.”” The great progressive nations require protection to make 
them round and self-sufficing. Importation should be regulated ‘like 
portholes in a ship, which are used to let in a plentiful supply of air from 
outside, but not the sea.” And yet “we cannot but linger with a sigh 
over the halcyon days of Free Trade, for under a régime of Protection 
the present purity of our political institutions will gradually tend to 
disappear, and the Boss, the lobbyist, and the professional politician, as 
in France and America, will enter with all their train.’’ 


August. 
Preferential Tariffs and Mr. Chamberlain. 
I. Cobdenism and the Colonies. Caucnas. 
II. The proposed reversal of England’s Commercial Policy. Professor 
Luso BrentTANO. 

One result of the new fiscal policy would be to diminish the 
revenue profits of British capitalists by taxing the goods which are 
imported as the equivalent of their claims on foreign countries. 

Ill. Free Trade and Home Rule. KE. Dicey. 
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The Contemporary Review. 
July, 1903. 
Mr. Chamberlain's Fiscal Policy. Lord WELBY. 


A protest against Protection in general, and in particular against 
‘meddling with the subsistence of the people.” 









August. 






° Mr. Chamberlain's Balloon. Rt. Hon. LEonarp H. Courtney. 

After refuting many protectionist fallacies the writer comes to 
dumping, defined as a process under which foreign producers put their 
commodities on the market with the view of driving the home 
producer out of the market, to the end that they may exact their own 
increased price in a market thus monopolised. How often has this 
really happened? If it did, it might not be impossible to devise means 
of counteracting ‘bloated monopolists.” Referring to Mr. Balfour’s 
comparison between the regulation of commerce and that of a balloon, 
and the abolition of protective duties to the throwing out of sand- 
bags, Mr. Courtney asks what would we think of aeronauts who 
finding the balloon falling should in lieu of sand-bags let out gas ? 



























The Edinburgh Review. 
July, 1903. 
Back to Protection. 

Since 1875 the exports and the imports per head had been nearly 
stationary for the United Kingdom, France, Germany, and the United 
States. Our condition is not bad. Retaliation would not make it 
better. ‘*You cannot impose and abandon a custom duty as you 
sheathe and unsheathe a sword.” A tariff war only leaves tariffs 
higher than before, with the losses of the struggle superadded. The 
commercial tactics of our rivals have fostered trusts, demoralised 
industry, corrupted politics. Customs tariffs will not prove a strong tie. 





The Quarterly Review. ; 
July, 1903. | 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Fiscal Policy. 


The average annual value of exports of British produce and manu- 
factures to foreign countries increased in the period 1899-1901 by 
14 per cent. ; the corresponding increase of exports to the Colonies was 
15 per cent. We are not doing so badly, and would not be ‘one 
penny the better for the change,” while our trade relations would be 
prejudicially disturbed. 
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National Review. 
July, 1903. 


British Fiscal Policy: a Plea for Inquiry. C. A. Cripps. 


August. 


Free Traders at Bay. Ernest WiuuiaMs. 


On a moderate calculation, the importation of 435,176 tons of 
manufactured iron and steel into this country during the past five 
months of the year caused ‘‘a loss of £2,219,397 to the labour of this 
country.” A repetition of such facts as these is the best antidote to 
the Bread Tax prejudice. 


The Revolt against Cobdenism. H. M. Witson. 


The Economic Review. 
July, 1903. 
The Feeble-minded. Miss Mary Denpy. 
Australia’s Opportunity. R, E. MAcNAGHTEN. 


The building of the Federal Capital affords a unique opportunity for 
the creation of a “ garden city,’ the retention of the ‘ fee simple,” 
architectural uniformity, and scientific reform of the liquor traffic. 


State Experiments in New Zealand. Sipney Bau. 


A sympathetic account of Mr. Reeves’ recent work (reviewed in the 
Economic JourNAL, June, 1903). A ‘ sort of Socialism ” prevails in the 
Australasian colonies ; they seem to be ‘‘ moving towards the idea of 
the State as the ultimate, and therefore really responsible employer.”’ 


Methods of Charity. C. BAUMGARTEN. 
The Proposed New Fiscal Policy. UL. R. PHEtps. 


Consolidation procured by exclusi trade is not an unmixed 
advantage. ‘The German Zollverein :emoved mountains of pre- 
judice as between the States of Germany, but it has strengthened pre- 
judice as between Germany and other nations.” ‘We are asked to 
sacrifice an indefinite proportion of two-thirds of our trade for an in- 
definite addition to one-third.’ ‘‘It would be far more honest to say 
that the political advantage—if there is one—must be purchased by an 
economic loss than to attempt to prove that we shall ‘in the long 
run’ gain in both ways.” 


Under the head of Legislation ... and Official Returns, Mr. 
Cannan contributes a scathing criticism of the paper called Municipal 
Corporations (Leproductive Undertakings), 1902, No. 398. Operating 
on the Swnmary Tables (Cd. 1523) of the 1901 census, Mr. Cannan 
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calculates the increase per cent. in the preceding ten years of the 
population at each quinquennial, age-period :— 


Over 5 and under 10 years, increase per cent. 2: 
10 15 ‘ 3° 


7 
7 


25 30 20°2 
30 35 
35 40 
The fact that the children have increased so little, although the 


possible fathers and mothers have increased so much, is due not to 
increase of mortality, but to decrease of natality. 





Journal of the Statistical Society. 
June, 1903. 


Statistics of Italy. Bouton Krna. 


Agricultural Wages in England and Wales during the last Fifty Years. 
A. Wiuson Fox. 


The agricultural labourer in 1903 is better off than in 1850, in that 
his earnings are higher and more regular, the labour of wife and 
children is not exacted, necessaries are cheaper, hours of work are 
shorter, allotments are obtainable, education is free, sanitary arrange- 
ments in villages, and cottage accommodation are better. 





Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 
May, 1903. 
The German Tariff Controversy. H. Dirrzen. 


A massive record of instructive experience. Protection in Germany 
has not brought union, but division between the agricultural and 
manufacturing interests, and smaller fractions. It has not brought 
stability. There is no consensus among its advocates. List’s protec- 
tion of infant industries is replaced by protection all round, for 
every branch of national industry ‘ Protection is no medicine . 
it is food,’’ says one authority. Others aim at self-sufficiency ; 
others at a ‘‘ bartering tariff” for securing treaties. In reply, Prof. 
Dietzel denies that the growth of industry in the rresent raw material 
States must bring about the shrinkage of German export of manufac- 
tures. He admits the possibility that in the far distant future the 
supply of food and raw materials may become scantier. But this 
admission forms no argument for a policy of national self-sufficiency ; 
‘“‘for the danger that the sources of nourishment will gradually fail is 
fully as imminent for the self-sufficing economic unit as for one involved 
in the net of the world’s commerce.” To preserve the balance of 
agriculture and manufactures there will be required a continued 
increase of tariffs, raising rent at the expense of wages. Tariffs 
increased for bargaining purposes will whet the protectionist’s appetite, 
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as happened in Germany after 1887 in consequence of the rise of tariff 
used as ‘‘Compensation material.” Victories so won may be 
«« Pyrrhic.” 


An International Survey of the Cotton Industry. Evisan Het. 


Interesting statistics lead to the conclusion that there is no 
reason to despair about the future of the British cotton industry, so 
long as it is allowed to enjoy the benefits of Free Trade. 


Recent Tendencies in Sociology. II. E. A. Ross. 
Prestige Value. L. M. Keasspery. 
The Function of the Banker. Cuarues A, Conant. 


The Yale Review (Newhaven). 
May, 1903. 


Economic Investigation in the United States. Jacop H. HoLtuanper. 


Increasing and Diminishing Costs in International Trade. Francis 
WALKER. 

The effects of a duty are investigated more mathematico. With 
great learning and acuteness it is argued that free exchange does 
not necessarily afford the maximum benefit to one of two trading 
countries, nor even to both the countries taken together, not only when 
we consider the changes described in the Economic Journau (IV., 426, 
et. sqq.) as “organic,” but even for ‘‘short periods.” The last con- 
clusion is directed against [but does not seem inconsistent with] the 
statement />c. cit. that ‘ any interference with exchange diminishes the 
sum of total advantage resulting to all parties concerned”’ (apart from 
the remote effects called ‘‘ organic”’) presumably, and in the absence of 
belief that the same gain or loss brings more satisfaction or sacrifice 
to one country than another. The author of course abstracts the 
probable losses from reprisals and commercial war, and “ the practical 
danger of corrupt or selfish arrangements as opposed to scientific 
arrangements, assuming that science could determine them.” 

The Anthracite Strike Commission's Awards. PETER RoBERTs. 

The horizontal rise of 10 per cent. does not bring the vast body of 
mine workers the relief they deserve, and in some other respects the 
award of the Commission is unsatisfactory. The common interests of 
the co-operative forces ought to settle their own difficulties. 

Suicide in the United States, 1897—1901. W. B. Battery. 
The frequency of suicides is tabulated under various heads; e.g. 


the days of the week, the number of suicides being the greatest on 
Monday—Sunday comes next. 
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Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 


June, 1903. 


The Twelfth Census of Manufactures. W.G. 8. Avams. The Adjust- 
ment of Crop Statistics. H. Parker WILLIS. 

ls an Ideal Money Attainable? Cuarues A. Conant. “ The pursuit of an 
ideal money is as idle as the search for the philosopher's stone.”’ 
Even the “labour standard’’ is undesirable; for if labour is. 
applied to the production of things which are not useful. it is 
only by the fall in the amount of gold earned by such labour 
that warning to seek a more useful direction can be given. 

History of the Working Classes and of Industry in France. 
SCHOENHOF. 


JACOB 


The Political Science Quarterly (New York). 
June, L903. 


The Commission and the Railways. W. Z. Rietey. The writer of 
the Transportation Report in the United States Industrial Com- 
mission protests against the strictures on that report in the 
December number of the Political Science as ‘evidently biassed, 
partisan and picayune criticisms.” 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 
June, 1903. 


Le Fondement et la raison d’étre de lintérét du capital. G. DE 
Mouinart. Mouvement scientifique et imdustriel, D. BELLer. 
Revue de l'académie des sciences morales et politiques. J. Letort. 
Travaux des Chambres de Commerte. M. Rouxrenu. Les entrepdots 
de boissons du quai Saint-Bernard et de Bercy. EK. LerourNEvux. 
Mortalité actuelle des enfants en France. Dr MAuarce. 


July. 


Le programme de Mr, Chamberlain. Yves Guyor. The writer travelling 
through the arguments of the Protectionists gives some statistics 
showing the higher price of wheat in France than in England. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s description of the cry of cheap bread recalls 
the procedure of M, Méline who at first put no duty on the im- 
portation of bread, but when the French bakers in Belgium began 
to send bread to Paris he then put a corresponding tax on bread. 
Protectionnisme et syndicatisme. Rouxen. Le mouvement financier 
et commercial. Zasuet. Revue des principales publications 
économiques de Vétranger. Macquarr. La lutte entre le libre- 
échange et la protection en Angleterre. 
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In L’Economiste Francais of June 13 and 20, dpropos of Prof. 
Laughlin’s recent book on The Principles of Money, M. De 
Foville points out defects and discrepancies in index numbers. 
The British Association had pushed the spirit of conciliation 
between different methods too far. Index numbers are not 
instruments of precision, though they may be useful as pocket 
pretrometers. . 

The number for July 18 records a debate in the Société d’Kconomie 
Politique on the question whether England will return to Pro- 
tectionism, introduced by M. Yves Guyot. Free exchange, he 
said, has given Great Britain economic stability. Tariffs mean 
instability. 


Revue d@’ Economie Politique (Paris). 
June, 1903. 


La Protection léqale des travailleurs en France. R. Jay. L’Economie 
Sociale Chrétien et la Colonisation Agricole. G. CAHEN. Les 
Coopératives hollandaises. H. Hacen. Le travail de nuit des 
femmes. G. ALFASSA, 

July. 

Isac de Bacalan et les ideés libre-échangistes en France. Vers le milieu 
du xvi’. Siecle. SAUVAIRE-JOURDAN. 

[The first part of a brochure which will shortly be published along 
with the hitherto unpublished Paradoxes of a writer who seems to have 
been much ahead of his time, as he recommended Free Trade even 
without reciprocity. ] 

La décadence de Vindustrie liniére (suite). A. AFTALION. 

The decadence of the linen industry is largely due to the victorious 
competition of cotton, which has been more favoured by machinery. 
Le travail de nuit des femmes (suite). G. ALFASSA. 

The continued account of the discussions at the Congress of 
Cologne (1902) relative to the employment of women at night and the 
use of noxious materials in the manufacture of matches. [Sep pp. 438 
et seq. above. | 





Jahrbiicher fiir Nationaloekonomie (Jena). 
May, 1903. 
Die deutschen Handwerher organisationen. Tu. Hampke. Die kontra- 
diktorischens. Verhandlungen tiber deutsche kartelle. R. LierMann. 
June. 


Kritische Erértesungen des Projekts der Beseitigung des Goldagios in 
Spanien. Orro Heyy. 


July. 


Pierstorff Die Neueste Branntweinsteuersgesetzgebung und das Spiritus 
kartell. 
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Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 
May, 1903. 


Il movimento dei fittaioli nella bassa Lombardie. R. Soupr. Conse- 
quenze economiche del diboscamento in Itaha. EK. Branzoui- 
Zarrt. II statistica dell’ insegnamento Universitario. A. CONTENTO. 
Ii balancio nella banca d’Inghilterra, G. FRangots. 


June. 


L’arbitrato degli scioperi I. KR. Datua Vouta. Le varie correnti. 
nel partito Socialista Italiano, R. Sonp1. Ancora sul calcolo delle 
Annualita dei mutut. M. Beru G. Frascara. La Statistica del 
lavoro nel Belgio. V. GIUFFRIDA. 


July. 


Trattatt dt commercio e interessi meridional, A. De Vit1t DE Marco. 
L’arbitrato degli sciopert,, JI. KR. Dauwa Vouta. 





La Riforma Sociale (Turin). 
May, 1903. 


Una Statistica della Societa per Ariont. Luiet Ernaupr. Referring 
to the results of Dr Samary in the Statistischen Monatschrift, 
Vienna (1902). (Compare M. Kiérosi’s work reviewed in the 
Economic JOuRNAL). 


June and July. 


Professor Lugi Einaudi, one of the editors, discusses the conditions 
which ought to be fulfilled by a treatise of Political Economy which 
should appeal not only to students but to the cultivated public, main- 
taining that these conditions are fulfilled by Mr. N. G. Pierson’s 
Principles of Economics. (Reviewed in the Economic Journat June, 
1903). 

A general reference to other important contributions in the same 
periodical must suffice. The merit of this reference is not a measure 
of the advantage which the reader of the Riforma may derive from 
its wide survey of the economic world, effected often by abridgments 
of articles published in contemporary periodicals—for example, the 
article of Prof. Dietzel in the May number of the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics and that by Prof. Bastable on the Irish Jiand Bill in 
the June number of the Economic Journat (1903). 


Economisk Tidskrift. Nos. 1—4. 1903. (Stockholm). 


England’s savings banks and her electrical industry are the subjects 
of articles in the first two numbers. The latter article, by Mr. 
Sjésteen, puts before Swedish readers material that is fairly familiar to 
English economic students. The same author compares national 
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incomes in Sweden and the United Kingdom in the March number. 
The assumption that a rough proportionality exists between aggregate 
national income and aggregate public expenditure is one which, though 
it may happen to be true, needs more discussion of the conditions 
under which it is likely to hold than the author gives it 

In the January number, the editor discusses the ideas of Hr. Cassel 
on the question of a progressive income tax, denying that the principles 
laid down by him reduce the arbitrariness of the rates as much as 
claimed. A defect in some of Hr. Cassel’s illustrative scales is that a 
change of distribution of incomes without change of their average 
amount, is accompanied by an increased rate of levy, on incomes equal 
to the average, to secure the same tax income. 

An interesting discussion of the views expressed in a recent German 
book, Deutschland am Scheidewege by L. Pohle, is contributed to the 
March number by Dr. Knut Wicksell. The fact that the dependence of 
countries like Germany on food imports from newly developed lands in 
distant parts of the earth cannot continue indefinitely, must not be 
ignored. Ultimately, though there may be considerable exchanges 
between different countries, of raw products for other raw products 
and of manufactured goods for other manufactured goods, each country 
must rely, in the main, if not entirely, on its own resources for its sup- 
plies of the necessaries of life. To prevent the neglect of extractive 
industry during the present era of cheap raw products will avert a 
serious industrial crisis when that era draws to its close. Dr. Wicksell 
appears to think that some safety valves exist in the English situation 
which are lacking in the German. The contention of the German 
author, in favour of protection, is a variant of familiar arguments 
sufficiently important to merit consideration from English students, 
especially at the present time. 

In the April number the editor discusses at length the changes of 
bank organisation which have accompanied the cessation of note issues 
by banks other than the National Bank. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Byna (G.). Protection: The Views of a Manufacturer. London: 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1903. Pp. 255. 

[The protected manufacturer secure of the home market can afford, by increasing 
the scale of his production, to cut out free-trading foreigners in their own market. 
“The whole of the argument advanced by the Free Trader is a poor and weak 
apology for reasoning.’ | 

Cannan (Epwin). A history of the Theories of Production and 
Distribution in English Political Economy from 1776 to 1848. Second 
edition with two additional sections. London: P.S. King. 1903. 
Pp. 422. 

[The added sections deal with changes in the theories since 1848 and the 
relation of the existing theories to practice. ] 


CosppEN (RicHarD). Speeches on Free Trade (Macmillan’s Six- 
penny Series). London: Macmillan & Co, 1903. Pp. 232. 
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Dawson (CHARLES). Employment v. Emigration. (Reprinted 
from the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, June, 1903.) Dublin: Browne 
and Nolan. 1903. Pp. 24. 


Fraser (J.). English Railways Statistically Considered. London : 
Wilson. 1903. 8vo. Pp. 279. ds. 


{An attack upon the direction and management of English railways. ] 


Huaues (ArtHur, et al.). Dialogus de Scaccario. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1902. 8vo. Pp. 250. 


[A new edition of the Dialogue of the Exchequer. } 


Hutcuins (B. L.) and Harrison (A.). A History of Factory 
Legislation, London: P. 8. King & Son. 8vo. Pp. 372. 10s. 6d. 


Frazer (Matcoum A. C.). Western Australian Year-Book for 
1900-01. Vol. I. Perth: Government Printer. 1902. Pp. 490. 


MarsHatt (ALFRED). The New Curriculum in Economie and 
Associated branches of Political Science, its purpose and plan. London: 
Macmillan & Co. Pp. 34. 


SHERWELL (ARTHUR). The Drink Peril in Scotland. Edinburgh : 
Oliphant. 1903. Pp. 64. 


Perris (G. H.). The Protectionist Peril. London: Methuen. 
1903. Pp. 143. 


BEenTON (E. J.). The Wabash Trade Route in the Development of 
the old North-west. (Johns Hopkins Studies.) Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1903. Pp. i12. 


BusHeE (F.). Ethnic Factors in the Population of Boston. (American 
Economic Association.) New York: Macmillan Co. 1903. Pp. 
171. $2. 


Dopp (KATHARINE ELIzABETH). The Place of Industries in 
Elementary Education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
London: P. 8. King. 1903. Pp. 208. 


Hopper (AurreD). A Fight for the City. New York: Macmillan 
Co. 1903. Pp. 246. 6s. 


Merriam (C. Epwarpb). A History of American Political Theories. 


New York: Macmillan Co. 1903. Pp. 364. 

Pick (S. Vestan). Digest of Political Economy and some of its 
Applications to Social Philosophy. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 
1892. 

[The ideas of selection and. abridgment which the above announcement 
suggests appear to be creditably and usefully realised. ] 

Kautsky (Karu). The Social Revolution. Translated by A. M. 
and May Wood Simons. Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co. 1903. Pp. 189. 
50 cts. 


[I. Reform and Revolution. II, The Day after the Revolution.] 
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LaueHuin (J. L.) and Wiuuis (H. P.). New York : 
Baker & Taylor Co. 8vo. Pp. 583. $2. 


[The origin, development, and abandonment of the reciprocity idea are set forth.] 


Reciprocity. 


LauGHuin (J. Laurence). Credit. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press. 1903. 4to. Pp. 48. 50 cts. 


[States a novel view as to the relation between credit and prices. ] 


LAUGHLIN (J. L.) The Principles of Money. New York: Chas. 
Scribner's Sons. 1903. 8vo. Pp. 550. $3. 


Van Vorst (Mrs. J. and Marie). The Woman who Toils. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 8vo. Pp. 303. 

[The experiences and observations of two ladies who assumed the role of working- 
girls for purposes of study. ] 


Youne (T. M.). The American Cotton Industry. <A study of work 
and workers. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 8vo. Pp. 147. 
75 cts. 


VEBLEN (THORSTEIN). The Use of Loan Credit in Modern Business. 
(Decennial publication of the University of Chicago.) Chicago: 
University Press. 1903. Pp. 22. 


Takakt (MAsAyosur). The History of Japanese Paper Currency, 
1868-1890. (Johns Hopkins University Studies.) Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 

[The genesis and the circulation, the kinds and the redemption, of Japanese 
paper currency are respectively treated in four separate chapters. ] 


Roxrnson (Maurice H.). A History of Taxation in New Hampshire. 
(American Economic Association). New York: Maemillan Co. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein. Pp 224. 


Weston (StTerHEN F.). Principles of Justice in Taxation 
(Columbia University Studies, vol. xvii, No. 2.) New York: Columbia 
University Press. London: P.S. King. 1903. Pp. 299. 


[A thorough discussion of the doctrine of ‘‘ sacrifice ” and other first principles. ] 


OrtTH (SAMUEL P.). The Centralization of Administration in Ohio 
(Columbia University Studies, vol. xvi, No. 3). New York: Columbia 
University Press. London: P. 8S. King. 1903. Pp. 177. 


CauDERLIER (G.). L’Evolution Economique du xix® Siécle (Angleterre, 
Belgique, France, Ktats-Unis.) Bruxelles: Lamertin. 1903. Pp. 246. 


GottscHaLk (Dr.). Valeur scientifique du Malthusianisme. Paris: 
Stock. 1902. 8vo. 


Lampert (E.). La fonction du droit civil comparé. Tome I. 
Les conceptions étroites ou unilatérales. (Mtudes de droit commun 
législatif). Paris: Giard. 1903. Pp. 927. 


Soucnon (A.). Les Cartells de l’Agriculture en Allemagne. Paris 
Colin. 1903. Pp. 351. 
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Bicuer (Karz). Der Deutsche Buchhandel und die Wissenschaft. 
Leipzig. 

[This book has just come out, being published by order of a new Academic Union of 
German Universities, particularly of the University of Leipzig, as a warning 
against certain narrow-minded regulations of the German book trade, which are 
carefully exposed by K. Biicher. What success may be expected from the new 
movement, may fairly be doubted; but the facts of the case as demonstrated by 
the author, are highly interesting. ] 


CauwEr (RicHarD). Das Wirtschaft, Jahr, 1902. Jahresberichte 
iiber den Wirtschafts- und Arbeitsmarkt. Erster Teil: Handel und 
Wandel in Deutschland. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1903. Pp. 336. 





Dietrzeu (Prof. Hernr.). Das Produzeninteresse der Arbeiter und 
die Handelsfreiheit. Hin Betrag zur Theorie vom Arbeitsmarkt u. 
vom Arbeitslohn. Jena: G. Fischer. 1903. 8vo. Pp. 126. 3m. 


Cartell-Rundschau. Vienna. 


[The movement of Syndicates, Rings, Pools, Trusts, &c., or as they are now 
usually called in Austria and Germany, Cartelle, is going on and demands more 
attention every year. The new Review published at Vienna, as a bimonthly, is- 
collecting facts and articles by specialists. This same year has seen since its 
beginning the first part of an Enquiry of the German Empire, the minutes of 
evidence of which have been published, bearing on the syndicates of the Prussian 
Coal-mines. The Enquiry will last several years, and will embrace the whole field 
of the Cartelle as far as they exist in Germany. ] 

Hartwie (Junius). Der Liibecker Schoss bis zur Reformationszeit. 
Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. , 

[A remarkable contribution to the history of property taxes in the Middle Ages, 
showing the development in the once leading Hanse-town of Liibeck and founded 
on ample materials of its Record Office. It forms the hundredth volume of 
Schmoller’s Series of Staats- wnd Socialwissenschaftliche Forschungen, where, as in 
other periodicals, many contributions are published originating from different 
quarters. This volume originates from the seminary of political economy of the 
University of Gottingen.] 

HevrrericH (Karu). Geld und Banken. Vol. I. Leipzig. 

[This valuable work of one of the youngest and ablest writers of Germany on 
subjects of money and currency forms part of the large collection of handbooks on 
the whole field of political economy, now appearing under the editorship of M. von 
Heckel.] 

Heyn (Dr. Orro). Die indische Wiihrungsreform (Schriften des 
Vereins zum Schutz der deutschen Goldwiihrung). Berlin: Guttentag. 
1903. Pp. 375. 

Lane. Entwickelung der Bevélkerung in Wiirtemberg. (Beitriige 
zur Geschichte der Bevélkerung in Deutschland. . . herausgegeben v. 
F. J. Neumann). Tiibingen: Laupp. 1903. Pp. 247. 

Marzat (H.). Philosophie der Anpassung mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung des Rechtes und der Staats. (Mit der Hinleitung in den 
Sammelwerke Natur und Staat von Prof. Dr. H. E. Ziegler). Jena: 
G. Fischer. 1903. Pp. 323. 

PerritscH (Dr. Leo). Die Theorie von der sogenannten giinstigen 
und ungiinstigen Hadelsbilanz. Graz: Leuschner. 1902. Pp. 203. 

Schriften des Vereins fiir Socialpolitik. Leipzig. Vol. 100, 103, 104. 

(This well known Association, which is holding its General Assembly from the 
13th to the 16th September at Hamburg, is always prolific of new publications. The 
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last volumes bear on the questions of Inland Navigation in Germany and on the 
condition of working-men engaged on seafaring vessels. More volumes on the 
p same questions are to follow, as well as a long series of volumes on the ‘‘ Crisis ” 
in Germany of late years. ] 















Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Social- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Vol. I. 
Leipzig. 

[This periodical is a revival of an older Journal for Economic History with new 
auxiliary forces of editors and publishers; the editors being now Prof. S. Bauer in 
Basle, Prof. G. von Below in Tubingen, and Dr. L. M. Hartmann in Vienna. ] 


WestreHAL (Max). Die deutschspanischen Handelsbeziehungen- 
Staats- Forschungen herausgegeben von G, Schmoller (Heft. 5). Leipzig : 
Duncker and Humblot. 1903. Pp. 88. 


ZinGLER (Dr. H. E.). Einleitung zu dem Sammelwerke Natur 
und Staat. 


AmBRON (E.). Lo scopo e le funzioni delle Banche d’Emmissione. 
Firenze: Lunechi. 1903. 


Levi (A.). Gli accatoni nei poemi Omerici. Venezia: 1903. 


Prorumo (L.G.). Le Assicurazioni operaie. Torino: Bocca. 1903. 
Pp. 402. 











ERRATA IN VOL. XIII. 


95, omit C. M. Tles. 
337, line 25, for *‘ enlarged ’’ read ‘ enlarges. 
340, line 18, after ‘‘ but’ insert *‘ in the further fact.” 
> 345, last line, the quotation should end with ‘‘ Owen.’ 
8, line 9, for “its” read “their.” 


2, line 1, for ‘*b” read “by.” 
362, line 11 from bottom, for ‘‘ predicted”’ read “ predicated.” 


449, for ‘J. H. Chapman’”’ read ‘J. H. Clapham.”’ 


Page 
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DECEMBER, 1903 


PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS AND CANADIAN 
INTERESTS 


In view of the fact that Canada was responsible for the first 
move in the direction of preferential trade within the British Em- 
pire, it is sometimes assumed that the people of the Dominion are 
bound to support the movement associated with the name of 
Mr. Chamberlain. The assumption is, in a sense, justified. There 
we many in Canada who regard the Dominion as entitled to a 
return in kind for its British preferential tariff. That the ex- 
Colonial Secretary is believed in, almost blindly, seems hardly 
possible to doubt. If his utterances appear to be inconsistent 
with the maintenance of the dignity of the Colonies, people are 
quite prepared to attribute this to a misunderstanding of what 
Was meant. Summaries of speeches are known to be mislead- 
ing, and even what professes to be a verbatim report may fail to 
convey the impression made upon the hearers. Yet one cannot 
but be struck with the hesitation shown by the most responsible 
leaders, in frankly endorsing the ex-minister’s programme. It is 
not surprising that Canadian protectionists should view with 
approval the proposal to re-establish in England a_ protective 
system, provided that this proposal does not extend to protecting 
the markets of Britain from Canadian competition. Consistency 


seems to require such approval, while self-interest is enlisted on 


the side of apparent consistency. 

There is some interest in recalling the way in which the 
present Canadian tariff was developed, and also in inquiring 
as to its actual effect, especially as regards the preferential 
clause. 

No. 52.—Vob. XIU. 
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When the budget of 1897 was introduced into the Canadian 
Parliament, the Laurier Government had been returned to power 
on a platform which included tariff reform as a leading feature. 
The way in which ministers proceeded to the reform of the tariff 
is noteworthy. Some of the duties in the then existing tariff 
were very high, and. these were reduced, the standard rate for 
the highest duties being made 35 per cent. ad valorem. In the 
expectation that negotiations with the United States might 
become possible, leading to reciprocal reductions of duties on 
raw produce, some of the duties were retained at a higher rate 
than would otherwise have appeared desirable, so as to afford a 
basis for mutual arrangements. This did not prevent a partial 
lowering of rates. In other cases, as, for instance, with the iron 
and steel schedule, the duties were reduced ‘in our own interests 
and not to promote any interest of theirs”—ve., the U.S., 
to quote the words of the Minister of Customs. Vested interests 
connected with iron and steel manufacture were considered to 
need compensation for such reduction in the duties on imported 
goods, and the compensation took the form of increase of the 
bounties on their products. The duties on manufactures of 
tobacco, and on spirits, were made somewhat higher than before, 
to compensate for the anticipated loss of revenue. 

In addition to the special reductions of duties to which refer- 
ence has been made, it was proposed “to adopt a special tariff 
having reference to the countries which are desirous of trading 
with us.” It was added that “as a matter of course, not by the 
express words of the resolution, but by the condition of affairs 
which exists, that preferential tariff gives preference, above all 
others, to the products of Great Britain.” In order to provide 
against too severe pressure on Canadian interests, some of the 
rates of duty were put at a higher figure in the general tariff than 
had previously been imposed, but the rebate, of one-fourth of the 
duty, provided for in the official tariff (in the first year one-eighth 
only), more than offset these changes. 

The special tariff was presented, not so much as a favour 
offered to the manufacturers and merchants of the mother 
country, as a boon to the people of the Dominion itself. The 
words of the Finance Minister, ‘ and last but not least, we give 
to the people the benefits of preferential trade with the mother 


‘ 


country’ express this view quite clearly. The schedule attached 
to the Act is entitled, ‘“‘ Reciprocal Tariff,” and the rebate of duty 
was Claimable “when the customs’ tariff of any country admits 
the products of Canada on terms which, on the whole, are as 
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favourable to Canada as the terms of the reciprocal tariff herein 
) referred to are to the countries to which it may apply.” 

It appears to have been the purpose of the Canadian Govein- 
ment, in putting forward their proposal in the shape of a 
reciprocal tariff, to avoid the difficulty arising out of the peculiar 
provisions of the German and Belgian treaties of commerce. If 
the words used in bringing forward the changed form of the 
clause a year later are to be given their apparent meaning, the 

denunciation of these treaties was distinctly hoped for as a result 
f the Canadian action, though the appearance of putting un- 
desirable pressure on the Imperial authorities was studiously 
voided. It was claimed as a satisfactory result of the reciprocal 
‘lause that the obnoxious treaties were denounced. The apparent 
iffer of reciprocal advantages to all the world promptly disap- 
peared with the lapsing of the treaties, and the reciprocal tariff 
became in name, as it was likely to be in fact, a British Preferen- 
tial Tariff, on August 1st, 1898. 

I have thought it worth while to recount the origin of the 
existing preference to British goods, as a change of sentiment 
in regard to it has, apparently, taken place. Were it still regarded 
as a mode of reducing the weight of the customs’ tariff for the 
benefit of the Canadian people, such repetition of fairly familiar 
facts would be quite superfluous. The disposition to regard it as 
a sacrifice on the part of Canada for the sake of the mother 
country is found, not merely among the opponents of the 
ministry which introduced it, but among the supporters of that 
Ininistry, nay, more, among its members. If Canada’s interests 
were consulted in adopting the preferential rebate, it is not 
necessary to make reconsideration of the preference depend on 
whether or not it be reciprocated. It may, of course, be claimed 
that experience suggests that Canada’s interests are not served 
efficiently by the existing tariff, though that tariff would be worth 
maintaining if its maintenance purchased reciprocal favours. [nu 
any case, a change of view on the matter has occurred. Whether 
or not the original special tariff was rightly regarded as a benefit 
to the Canadian people, the maintenance of the preference at the 
rate of a rebate of one-third of the duties of the general tariff, to 
which rate it was raised in 1900, is regarded as a sacrifice made 
by Canada. I do not say that it is universally so regarded. The 
feeling is certainly widespread. 

The recent extension of the operation of the preferential 
clause to South Africa stands on a somewhat different footing 
from the original grant tu the United Kingdom, the West Indies, 
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India, kc. In the case of South Africa a reciprocal advantage 
is secured, in the shape of a similar reduction of the general 
ratés of customs duties on imports into the Customs Union. 
There seems to be no clear understanding of the effect of the 
preferential tariff on Anglo-Canadian trade. The raising of 
some of the duties in preparation for the preferential rebate 
is given larger importance than it merits. The fact that the 
increase of the rebate from one-fourth to one-third of the duties 
Was not accompanied by any such adjustment must not be for- 
gotten. It is true that the increase of bounties on the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel makes it harder for British manufacturers 
to enter the Canadian market. It is also true that the nature of 
the goods on the free list is such that the United States supplies 
more than 70 per cent. of the goods on which no duty is charged. 
Further, the average rate of duty on the goods supplied by the 
United States is substantially below that charged on imports as 
& Whole. Woollens, cottons, silk goods, and linens are charged 
at a heavier average rate than iron and steel, leather and wood 
manufactures and agricultural products, to name a few of the 
instances in which the United Kingdom and the United States 
respectively contribute very largely to the total imports of special 
classes of goods. It is not unnatural that the materials and 
instruments of industry should be subject to lower duties than 
finished goods. This consideration has an important bearing on 
the apparent inequality of rating of the imports from the two 
sources hamed. It is desirable to note that the average rate of 
duty on those British imports to which the preferential tariff 
apples is not higher than the average rate of the general tariff. 
The duties which would be chargeable if no preferential rebate 
were made can be readily calculated. The average rate on all 
ports, applying the rates of the general tariff, is found to be 
about 30 per cent. ad valorem, while the rates of the general 
tariff, applied to the goods imported from Great Britain under 
the preferential tariff, show an average duty of about 28) per 
cent. A large value of imports from Great Britain does not fall 
under the preferential tariff. As this tariff applies to all goods 
of British manufacture except malt liquors, wines and spirits, 
tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, and sugar which is not grown in a 
British possession, the high average rate of duty on this group 
of imports from Great Britain is due to no discrimination 


against British products. 
In stating that the average rate of the general tariff, on goods 
securing the British preference, has been about 285 per cent. 
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ad valorem, it is implied that the rebate allowed is about 9} pet 
cent. of the value of the goods, the duty charged being, at the 
present rate of the preference, somewhat under 19 per cent. 
This is a substantial advantage, and should, one might imagine, 
stimulate trade. It is no insignificant advantage over the 25 per 
cent., which is, approximately, the average rate of duty on the 
dutiable imports from the United States. This average rate on 
U.S. goods is not much below the average rate of the general 
tariff on all imports other than wines and spirits and manufac- 
tures of tobacco, which rate is approximately 265 per cent. It 
thus appears that, though the rates assigned to the goods entitled to 
the British preference are somewhat under the average rate on 
all imports, if estimated at the general tariff rates, they are some- 
what higher than the average rates on goods properly comparable. 
The exclusion of wines and spirits and manufactures of tobacco 
from the benefits of the preference, and the fact that the average 
rate of duty on these goods is but little under 170 per cent. of 
their value, makes this last comparison more proper in estimat- 
ing the relative weight of the tariffon British and on non-British 
coods. 

By means of the data prepared to test this last question, it 
becomes possible to judge of the degree in which the reform of 
the tariff in 1897 reduced its burdensomeness. It appears, from 
this comparison, that the entire reduction of the average rate of 
the customs duties is due to the preferential clause. The rates 
of the general tariff, applied to the whole of the imports, only 
differ fractionally from the average rate charged under the whole 
tariff, which was close to 30 per cent. The preferential rebate 
aggregated over ten millions of dollars in the five years ending 
June, 1902, from the beginning of its operations, and was, in 
the last financial year, nearly 3) 
imports falling under the preferential tariff in the year 1902-3 
having been from $30,600,000 to $37,600,000, 

The effect of the preference in stimulating the trade between 
Great Britain and Canada has been disappointing to most 
Englishmen. It is true that the imports into Canada from Great 
Britain have doubled, comparing the year ending June 1903 with 
the year 1896-7, the last year preceding the introduction of the 
preference. But this growth hardly keeps pace with the growth 
of Canada’s total imports. In the year 1896-7, the imports from 
Great Britain were 27°6 per cent. of the total imports of Canada, 
while in 1902-3 they were but 26°1 per cent. of the total. The 
proportion of dutiable imports shows a fractional increase only, 


million dollars, the increase of 
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as against an increase of dutiable imports from the United 
States from 46 per cent. to 50 per cent. of the aggregate of 
dutiable imports. The almost uninterrupted decrease in the pro- 
portion of imports from Great Britain has been checked and a 
recovery has begun, but that is far from being a completely 
satisfactory result, in spite of the substantial increase in actual 
value of purchases from Great Britain which it represents. 

If one would seek for causes, two different, though not 
entirely unconnected, sets of facts suggest themselves. The one 
is that the goods which are most suitable to the Canadian market 
are, to a large extent, identical with those which are suitable to 
the market of the United States. The British manufacturer or 
merchant cannot, or does not, so fully and easily understand the 
needs of the Canadian trade as does the American. Add to this 
the convenience of sources of supply which are so much more 
accessible than those which he 3,000 miles away across the 
ocean, and additional hundreds of miles overland on the Canadian 
side of the ocean, and one can begin to understand that it needs 
no little effort on the part of the merchants of the motherland, 
if the advantage of the preferential tariff is not to be lost in 
large degree. 

A second point is that the resources of Canada are attracting 
capital from the United States for their development. The good 
times which began some half dozen years ago in both countries, have 
not so entirely absorbed the energies and means of Americans in 
their own country that they have not been able to give both 
capital and organising power to the development of some of the 
opportunities for acquiring wealth which Canada presents. The 
country which supplies the brains and the funds for such work 
not unnaturally supplies the material means for carrying out 
these schemes of development. 

[t is to be hoped that the awakened interest in Canada shown by 
Englishmen, and such events as the visit to the Dominion of the 
delegates of British Chambers of Commerce, will go far to 
remedy both these causes of stagnation in the exports from 
Kngland to Canada. In the past, the export trade of England 
has expanded in proportion as she has supplied men and funds 
for the development of the waste places of the earth. There are 
plenty of undeveloped resources in Canada worthy of attention, 
and according as their development is undertaken by Englishmen or 
by Americans will the stream of commodities, representing capital 
for investment, flow to Canada from England or from the United 
States. If English goods are to be used, it need hardly be said 
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that they must be as well fitted for the purpose to be served as 
those which might be procured on the American continent. The 
conditions are more easily understood by Americans, more readily 
examined. If those reasons are to be taken as sufficient for 
leaving to them the work of realising the, as yet, undeveloped 
wealth of Canada, Englishmen will have to be content to see the 
exports of the United States to Canada grow disproportion- 
ately to those from England. Canadians are hopeful that a 
stream of British capital will flow strongly to the Dominion, 
spite of past disappointments. Ordinary precaution in the 
selection of investments should guard against losses on a large 
scale. 

What strikes many Canadians in this matter of the preferential 
tariff is that the dutiable imports from Great Britain have not 
increased faster than those from the United States. In the first 
year of the preference, the average rate of duty on imports from 
the United States was fractionally above that levied on British 
goods which secured the preferential rates, the rate being about 
25 per cent. in each case. ‘The dutiable imports from the United 
States increased from 38 millions of dollars in 1897-8 to 6s! 
millions in 1902-3, or by 80 per cent. The goods, dutiable under 
the preferential tariff, imported from Great Britain in 1897-8, 
were 19} millions in value. In 1902-3 they reached 35 millions. 
The increase was 79 per cent. The imports from the United 
States bear still an average rate of duty slightly exceeding 25 
per cent. on their value. The preferential duties on British 
goods are under 19 per cent. of their value.. Why has not the very 
substantial reduction of the rate on British goods encouraged 
3ritish export more effectively, when the American export, not 
so favoured, has grown in the proportion stated? The fault 
would hardly seem to be in the preference being more apparent 
than real. There is a real preference, but British manufac- 
turers and exporters have failed to avail themselves of their 
opportunities. If they are disappointed with the results, it is 
their business to see if the remedy cannot be found, for it is they 
who must find it. The Canadian manufacturers complain chiefly 
of the competition to which they are subjected as a result of the 
preferential tariff. In view of what has been stated, namely, 
that, substantially, this is the*only point in which the existing 
tariff yields lower average rates of duty than its predecessor, 
this appears quite natural. 

But the fact that the pressure of competition from Britain is 
evoking a steady stream of complaints from manufactirers, has 
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an important bearing on the possibilities of development of the 
preferential plan. What additional advantage could be yielded 
in response to a preferential tariff applied, in Great Britain, to 
Canadian exports? Some there are who answer decidedly that 
no further preference is possible in the present circumstances, 
as any further move in this direction would sacrifice important 
Canadian interests. An increase of the preferential rebate to 50 
per cent. of the duties of the general tariff, as suggested by 
others, would hardly be possible without some adjustment of the 
different schedules. But when we note that there was, in 1901-2, 
an import of iron and steel manufactures, paying duty at an average 
rate of 22 per cent., from the United States, which amounted to 
over 19 million dollars in value; while the corresponding dutiable 
imports from the British Empire, that is, mainly, from the 
United Kingdom, were only about 4} million dollars in value, 
though the duties charged amounted to no more than 10} per 
cent. on that value, it seems possible that the raising of the 
ceneral tariff might secure a larger market for British iron and 
steel, even though Canadian producers should successfully oppose 
an increase in the net rates under the preferential clause. This 
example illustrates a fairly large class of cases. 

Turning to the proposal of Mr. Chamberlain to impose a duty 
of two shillings per quarter on foreign wheat, and admit Canadian 
wheat to the British market free of duty, it is quite generally 
assumed that such a plan would be of unmixed benefit to 
Canada. Let usexamine it alittle more closely. Ifthe Canadian 
farmer, or the farmer and mercantile and transportation interests 
together, secure, through such a preference, a higher price for 
their produce, the British consumer must unquestionably bear a 
corresponding burden. If the free admission of Colonial grain 
should be sufficient to restrain any advance in price in Great 
Britain, the Canadian farmer could not profit, even though his 
American neighbours had to submit to a reduction of profit. 
The latter consideration would, perhaps, divert some of the 
stream of emigration from the American west to the Canadian 
west, so that, in influencing migration to Canada’s prairie section, 
so far as that migration depends on narrow calculations of profit 
and loss, it would matter little which of the two results was 
experienced, or what intermediate stage might be reached. 

In fact, however, such comparatively close calculations do not 
largely influence the emigrant, and the influence on migration of 
he idea of a preference being accorded to Canadian wheat in 
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British markets might well be large. The actual attractions of 
ie Canadian west have, however, been sufficiently appreciated 
i the last few years to attract immigrants in numbers which 
tax the resources of the various agencies concerned in then 
‘ttlement. It is as well to recognise that the west is not wait- 
ug for an imperial preference for its land boom. That boom is 
n fullswingalready. Favourable locations command high prices. 
(he immigrant from across the international boundary line has 
better chance of being well placed than new-comers from 
‘ngland. Agents have carefully prepared the way. The 
\merican has already had valuable experience which saves him 
rom many mistakes in selecting his land, and assures him a 
etter start than the European is hkely to get. I do not write 
his with the view of giving expression to any ideas caleulated 
» hinder British emigration to Canada. It is most desirable that 
uitable immigrants from Britain should elect to settle in Canada 
ather than inthe United States. I wish merely to represent the 
fact that the steady stream of immigration from the United 
States is, on the whole, more promising for the sound development 
ff the resources of Canada than an equal influx of Europeans, 
ignorant of the proper methods to adopt in the conditions of the 
northern part of this continent. 

Rapid development of the Canadian West seems to be assured 
with or without a British preference. But it is not easy to guess 
the date at which the food supply of Great Britain from British 
territory may be secured. The figures given out by the Dominion 
Government authorities relating to the estimated amount of the 
wheat crop, and the recorded exports of wheat and wheat flour, 
show a remarkable consumption of wheat in Canada itself. The 
yield of wheat in Quebec is not stated in the statistical year- 
book of Canada, and that of Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
and British Columbia is not stated regularly. Allowing for this, 
the average crop, as estimated, for the five years ending 1902, 
was well over 70 million bushels. The average annual export of 
domestic wheat and wheat flour accounts for barely 24 millions 
of bushels. It may be concluded that 46 million bushels. 
including the seed for an acreage which is less than 4 millions 
of acres, is to be accounted for as home consumption among a 
population of 54 millions of persons. If this figure of consump- 
tion is not exaggerated, the use of grain for feeding animals 
must be considerable. This is not wholly surprising when we 
consider that the enormous supplies of maize, which serve this 
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purpose in the United States, are not a feature of Canadian 
farin¢ng. However well suited the climate may be for wheat, it 
is not well suited for maize. Hence there may be a large use 
of wheat, especially of grades not good enough for marketing, as 
food for animals. If these uses of wheat expand with the area 
under cultivation, the exportable surplus will not be found by 
multiplying the new aéreage by the average yield per acre. 
Twenty-four millions of bushels more were exported in 1902-3 
than in 1900-1. The stated yield for Ontario, Manitoba, North- 
west territories, and New Brunswick increased nearly 46 million 
bushels, comparing 1902 with 1900. If this particular comparison 
exaggerate the point I am aiming at, it may serve to make it clear 
at least. 

The past record of Canadian harvests is no exception to what 
has been experienced elsewhere. The liability to a failure of the 
crop, from drought or early frost or other reason, exists here as 
elsewhere, and not less here than elsewhere. The Manitoba 
yield is stated at an average of nearly 28 bushels per acre in 1895, 
and under 9 bushels per acre in 1900. Is there not an unneces- 
sary element of risk imported into the provision of the food 
supply of Great Britain when it is proposed to rely exclusively 
on imperial resources? India and Australia are notoriously 
liable to deficient crops, and though it is certain that Canada 
will be able to offer a very large contribution to the supplies of 
bread and meat of the United Kingdom, the basis of supplies 
would be dangerously narrowed if a serious attempt to exclude 
foreign food-stuffs were made. Enthusiasm over Canada’s great 
future as a source of England’s food supply cannot, or ought not, 
to blind us to the real nature of the problem to be solved. With 
or without a preference, the Canadian wheat lands will be rapidly 
developed, and we may rejoice in the assurance that this will be 
done. Canadians would welcome a preference, but their pros- 
perity is not dependent on its bestowal. 

It may be of interest, in this connection, to point out that 
the transportation facilities of Canada are being developed with 
great rapidity. The attention of New Yorkers has been pointedly 
directed, during recent months, to the growing importance of 
Montreal as an exporting point for grain, rivalling, in some lines, 
New York itself. The experience of the past season certainly 
suggests that the movement of the Canadian wheat crop to the 
seaboard is not dependent on the privilege of sending it in bond 
through any part of the United States, so far as the great bulk 
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of it is concerned. ‘Chose who fear that Canada may be injured 
hy any irritation of the people of the neighbouring republic, and 
that the bonding privilege in particular may be endangered, are 
troubling themselves in vain. The maintenance of the privilege 
is more secure in the facts that it is by no means a vital matte: 
to Canada, and that the reciprocal privilege is not unimportant 
to the United States, than in any tender regard which may be 
paid to the susceptibilities of Americans. 

It is a matter of no small importance to Canada whether the 
United Kingdom changes its fiscal policy or not, and on what 
lines any changes may take place. The apparent policy of the 
head of the Ministry is one which might benefit Canada, if it 
hould be effective in inducing a scaling down of foreign tariffs 
m imports from the British Kmpire. But such a result would 
ipparently be accompanied by a reduction or abolition of the 
retaliatory duties on imports to the United Kingdom which are 
proposed, and if a reduction of foreign tariffs, thus secured, is to 
extend to other parts of the Empire, what corresponding offer of 
reciprocal privilege can be made? Will the self-governing 
colonies be prepared to enter a bargain between the whole 
Kmpire and outside countries, in which mutual concessions in 
tariff arrangements are involved? Will they not rather desire 
to make such tariff arrangements for themselves? If so, the 
United Kingdom must, on its side, deal with its own trade with 
foreign countries which desire reciprocity, and can hardly include 
in the bargain any concessions to colonial trade. Moreover, as 
the purpose of the imposition of such duties as Mr. Balfow 
advocates is to secure a guid pro quo from foreign countries, 
we must look to the abandonment of the duties should the 
desired quid pro quo be offered. 

During the continuance of any such retaliatory duties, some 
advantage to colonial trade might be secured by the free admis- 
sion of colonial products to the United Kingdom. The attainment 
of the end sought by the imposition of the duties would necessarily 
terminate such colonial preferences. The determination to 
maintain colonial preferences, which is quite clearly the policy of 
Mr. Chamberlain, must exclude the possibility of negotiating for 
mutual reduction of duties between the United Kingdom and 
foreign countries, or limit it to such parts of the tariff as do not 
affect the trade with the colonies. All this is quite apart from 
the question of whether any retaliatory duties would bear a relation 
to the severity of the tariff, the modification of which is sought 
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“through thhge duties. If they were to apply alike to all foreign 
countries, ned not to apply to the colonies, a discrimination 
would be in hituted, against some countries whose tariffs are 
relatively inoderate, in favour of colonies whose tariffs, even 
«Jing an imperial preferential rebate, would be 





though iné 
relatively héa Vy. 

If, then: cuties are to be imposed only in order to be removed 
in responsej #) reciprocal favours, preferential rates for colonial 
trade can h4ve no firm or permanent basis. Unless, too, negoti- 
ations aimiijg at securing favourable commercial treaties are to be 
concerned with the arrangements of the United Kingdom alone, 
interference: with the fiscal policy of the self-governing colonies 
in the interast s of the Empire at large must be involved. Is this 

line withitlhe fiscal independence of those colonies, and does it 
not introduéeja serious danger into the relations between them 
and the moter country ? 

Interferefic® with preferential admission of colonial products 
into the Br§ish market, due to modifications in the general 
tariff policy gf the United Kingdom, is no new thing.’ Should a 
majority be secured for the policy of protection cum imperial 
preference, af i, the party opposed to that policy subsequently be 
returned to Ditwer, the reversal of the policy would produce a 
situation kee 1at created when the free trade policy was adopted. 
In the perioc$ tom 1825 to 18483 Canada enjoyed a preference in 
the supply of Nod and lumber to the West Indies, and, after its 
cessation in 4%53, the reduction of the British duty on Canadian 
Wheat and figk:, to one shilling the quarter, continued the en- 





couragement 4#iorded; by imperial tariff policy, to the forwarding 
and milling irg¢vests of Canada. The abandonment of protection 
as a policy wil: imminent in 1843, yet the interests which were 
developed ungsy the operation of the preferential tariff of that 
year were 1m ‘tant enough to render the cessation of the 
privilege a cau 4 of serious suffering. 

Would th@pdoption of retaliatory tariffs, combined with a 

Re by England at the present time, afford : 

‘ting than was afforded by the preference of 


Co 


colonial prefe 
stimulus less 4 
1843 to Canagisn grain interests? If retaliation is the watch- 
word of tariff ¥¥formers, they must necessarily hope that such 
resulting pref i. to colonial trade would be even briefer in 
its duration th}; was the case sixty years ago. Is the experience 
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of disappointment then undergone one which we can wish to 
repeat ? Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal to make the duty on flour 
sv related to that on wheat as to give a substantial preference to 
the miller, would operate to encourage Canadian mills not less 
than English mills. It is not clear whether he proposes to con- 
lie its operation to the latter, but it may be safe to assume 
that this is not the case. 

This raises one more of the points in which, on account 
of the uncertainty of what course is being advocated in England, 
tie extent of the interest of Canada in the changes proposed 
cunnot be estimated. With other reasons, this may account for 

ime hesitation in Canadian pronouncements on the fiscal 
policy which is under discussion. The instructive approval by 
)rotectionists in Canada of any protective proposals for England, 
idly indicates an assurance that Canadian interests are certain 
) be advanced thereby. It may at least be taken for granted 
hat there is no disposition to restrain industrial development 
i any direction in the interests of British manufacturers, and 
hat no proposal to impose a self-denying ordinance, and renounce 
freedom to adopt such tariffs as are considered to be desirable 
1 the encouragement of enterprise in Canada, could be seriously 
onusidered. 

It may be convenient to summarise what I have tried to set 
iorth in the preceding pages. 

(i) I point to an apparent change in the attitude of Cana- 
dians towards the preferential tariff. The advantage to Great 
britain monopolises attention, and causes the wish for a re- 
ciprocal favour to be expressed as a purpose to reconsider the 
whole question if no reciprocal advantage seems attainable. 

(ii) I show that the admission of British goods to Canadian 
inarkets has been very substantially aided by the preference : 
that the tariff does not subtly favour the United States. 

il) I point to the fact that the changes made in the tariff in 
1897 left the average rate of duty on imports substantially un- 
changed, apart from the preference clause, which has involved a 
sacrifice of over ten million dollars of customs’ duties in the 
lirst five years, and of about three and a half millions in the last 
financial year. 

(iv) I point to the fact that the growth in Canadian im- 
ports from the United Kingdom has hardly kept pace with the 
veneral growth in imports, and urge that, in view of the rate 
of increase of imports from the United States of dutiable goods, 
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and of the comps i rates of duty on the former under the 
preference, and of the latter without it, the closer attention of 
British manufactuyers and exporters to the needs of the Canadian 
market might yiel satisfactory results. 

(v) I allude t{:the importance, in this connection, of the 
source : the ci api’ invested in developing the resources of the 





country. 

(vi) I adduce cyitain facts having an important bearing on 
the development qf the wheat production of Canada, and the 
amount of the expdxable surplus of wheat. 

(vii) I endeavorg}to give its true importance, and no more, to 
the question of tha§}onding privileges for goods in transit con- 
ceded mutually by Jinada and the United States. 

(viii) I urge thaf the question of retaliatory tariffs, and their 
abandonment as they Nice of tariff concessions by other countries, 
introduces difficultigs in the mutual relation of parts of the 
Empire which are, :4:1 desire to remain, fiscally independent of 
the nae: 7 

) In illustrazige of the operation of preferential tariffs, 
eae yield to consige: ‘vation of general policy after a brief opera- 
tion, I refer to thy Me ise of the Canadian preference of 1543, 
abandoned on the ac vi ion of Free Trade by the mother country. 
Though this articlé Jes reached a greater length than had been 
intended, many poi tis of interest in regard to the Canadian 
attitude towards the »§oposals for fiscal reform, so-called, in the 
United a rengitn untouched. I have hardly felt justified 
ral public opinion on the question exists. 
ision, that it 1s hardly possible to estimate 
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I may repeat, in COL 
what gains and losses ave likely to accrue to Canada from a policy 
the expression of whiah takes forms mutually contradictory from 
day to day. When we :know what plan the tariff reformers pro- 
pose to back, somethi fi: that goes beyond an individual expres- 
sion of opinion relating to the apparent bearings of the latest 
version of the reform programme may be in order. 
. A. W. Fuvx, 
I Correspondent in Canada of the Royal Economie Sovicly. 
MONTREAL, 
November 3rd, 1903.. 
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The consideration, thj.t*the general trade policy of Great Britain might 
affect the permanence of jIfiperial preferential tariffs, brings certain facts of 
past history into import4n§e, which it may be worth while to recall. Dr. 


Davidson passes over thd articular phase in Canadian development to which 
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I allude somewhat lightly, and McCulloch’s Dictionary gives only the first part 
of the story. I refer to the chapter in Canadian tariff history which culminated 
in the preference of 1843. There are several interesting points of comparison 
between the situation of to-day and that of sixty years ago, extending even to 
the irritation produced by an unpopular conclusion of a boundary dispute with 
the United States. In the early forties, Canada was demanding from the 
mother-country ‘ that the local Legislature may be empowered, hereafter, to 
iter the Trade regulations of the Colony, in those cases in which they may be 

‘tected by the Imperial Laws, relating to Colonial Trade generally.” The 

ibmission of such regulations for the approval of the luperial parliament was 
contemplated. The current expressions of a desire to have similar colonial 

mtrol over treaties with other countries corresponds curiously with the 
emand for fiscal control voiced in 1840, This subject cannot be pursued in 
the present article, and we may proceed to a brief recital of the steps which 
led up to the preference arrangements of 1843. 
Not going further back than the year 1825, it will be remembered that an 
\ct of that year imposed duties on various articles which might be imported 
un foreign countries into the West Indies or into British possessions in North 
\merica, and that these duties included a rate of one shilling per bushel on 
vheat and five shillings per barrel on flour. In the following year the latter 
ite was reduced to one shilling per barrel on wheat flour exported from ware- 
ouses in the British possessions in North America to British possessions in 
south America, or in the West Indies. Further, lumber imported into the 
nited Kingdom from Canada was to be regarded as Canadian, though it might 
ive been brought into Canada overland, or by inland navigation, from the 

United States. 

The Act of 1825 repeating a provision of an Act of 1822, had excluded 
from the trade of British possessions the ships of such foreign countries as did 
not give reciprocal privileges. The United States did not regard the privilege 
is worth purchasing at the price, and an Order in Council of July 27th, 1826, 
imposed a tonnage duty of 4s. 3d., and a surtax on goods of 10 per cent. in the 
trade of the United States with the British possessions, The food supply of 
the West Indies was threatened by this retaliatory measure, and the lowering 
f duties on American products shipped to the West Indies vii Canada was 
imed at remedying the evil thus produced. 

Late in 1830, an arrangement was arrived at with the United States which 
ecured the removal of the retaliatory duties above-mentioned. But Canada 
was now interested in the business of supplying the West Indies with food. 
\ecordingly an Act of 1831 not only removed ail duties on provisions and 
lumber, wheat and wheat flour, imported into Canada, but repealed all duties 
m these products when imported into British possessions in South America 
ind in the West Indies from any of the British possessions in North America. 

Duties amounting to five shillings per barrel on wheat flour, twelve 
hillings per ewt. on salted beef and pork, and various rates on lumber, were 
thus imposed on imports into the West Indies from foreign countries, but not 
mposed in Canada or on these products when imported into the West Indies 
from Canada. 

From time to time petitions for a free entry for grain from Canada to the 
United Kingdom were made. The tariff of 1825 had imposed a duty of five 
shillings per quarter on wheat imported into the United Kingdom from the 
British possessions in North America. This desire for increased preference 


in the home market is expressed in the petition of 1840 above alluded to as 


isking for fiscal independence. 
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The change in the vente ‘fiscal policy of England in the early forties 
seriously affected those intardste of Canada which had grown up under the 
influences above related. ‘Hh} produce of the western part of the United 
States had been diverted to { ig St. Lawrence route, and Canada had developed 
an important trade in that co} nfction. The new policy of Britain, as expressed 
in the revision of the I oreight Yossessions Act in 1842, struck Canada at two 
points. First it reduced tli Yduties from five to two shillings per barrel 
of flour, and from twelve es three shillings per cwt. of salted beef or 
pork, and made lumber free. } Secondly it imposed these duties on imports to 
Canada as well as on importsttid @ the West Indies. 
A despatch from Lord St: rT {y to Sir Charles Bagot on the subject ‘of this 
Act states that, should Canaga§ prefer it, she might be exempted froin these 
duties, but that, in that case, ide$ exports to other colonies would be subject to 
duty. A previous despatch ij referred to the rates charged under the new 
taritt of the United Kingdogfffn wheat imported from Canada, and from 





live shillings per quarter had been levied so 

long as the average price did 4 reach 67 shillings. It then fell to sixpence. 

The new rates made the duty}t hn to one shilling when the price passed 
Ae wice fell, shilling for ae till it reached 


foreign countries. The duty \ 


shillings, the duty increasing as 
the limit of five shillings for au ‘es under 55 shillings. The duty on foreign 
wheat was to be eighteen shilli 

4 


further rose to twenty shillings 


3 

» 

¢ when the pti fell below 55 shillings, and 

} for prices below 51 shillings. When the 

ins duty, foreign grain still bore fourteen 
passed 73 shillings did the duty on foreign 


Canadian grain bore but one 
shillings, and only when the pi 
fall to one shilling. This dete! swas not expressly stated at length in the 
despatch, but it shows how 
Canadian grain. But for the q that the entire abandonment of a duty on 
Canadian grain would have sinf)%¥yv admitted the wheat of the United States 
through Canada, that course mig), have been followed, as Lord Stanley stated, 
He added that the home Goveifigient might have met the case by imposing 
wu duty on the import of wheat { wheat flour into Canada. They abstained 
from this course, but it is cle } suggested that Canada should act for 
ise free adinission of Canadian flour in 


id 
Y 
/ogtantial a preference was still reserved for 
: 
s 
® 
‘Ay 


herself in the matter if she 
England. Debates in the Hou 
clearly and the Vice-President of 
of three shiliings per quarter. 


Commons brought out this point more 
Board of Trade had even suggested a rate 





The Canadian authorities prdh wtly took up the matter, and in October, 
1842, passed a bill imposing a qh 
When this had been done, petitiq} 


had been done on the express assu 





haem ewe 


of 3s. per quarter on imported wheat, 
were forwarded to England urging that it 
zice of aid in the shape of a countervailing 
privilege in the British market, aff that the Royal assent should be withheld 
from the bill until provision for Jn¢ free admission of Canadian flour to the 
United Kingdom and other coloni§.jhad been made, Incidentally, it appears 


Faia ae 


that an agitation for ‘‘ Agriculturg e rotection ”’ had been gaining strength in 
the colony for some time. The ne dluty on imported grain was not regarded 
as burdensome or excessive. Yet ®'Y: claim for free admission to the British 
market is urged strongly and from @3ny quarters. 

The home Government carried of ihe promises they had made, and secured 
the passage of an Act reducing tl}¥duty on wheat from Canada to 1s. per 
quarter, and an equivalent rate org Your. Thus the rates of the amended 
Foreign Possessions Act, applying qf {uty on wheat and provisions imported 
into Canada, and making that dut§ dic same as that imposed in the other 
Sly in force for three months before the 


British possessions in America, were 


ane 
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PREFERENTIAL INTERESTS 





neession sought by Canada was in operation. The former Act came into 
force on July 5th, 1848, and, beginning on October 10th, 1843, the import duty 

the United Kingdom on wheat from Canada was reduced to 1s. the quarter. 
\VWheat might then be imported into Canada at a rate of 3s. the quarter, be 
‘e ground, or simply re-shipped, and then obtain entry into, the- United 


\ingdom at arate equivalent to a further Ls. per quarter. As the annual average 
price from that time till 1846, of English wheat, did not exceed 55s. the quarter, 
- duty on foreign wheat may be put at an average of not less than 18s. in any 
{ the years up to the repeal of the Corn Laws. The stimulus, both to for- 
rding and to milling interests in Canada, was therefore substantial. The 
minimum rate of the British duty in the transition period, from 1846 to 1849, 
is,as will be remembered, fixed at 4s. per quarter, at which rate the advantage 
Canadian millers or transportation interests disappeared entirely. 
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THE ECONOMIC POSSIBILITIES OF AN IMPERIAL 
FISCAL POLICY 


THREE years ago, in a paper read at the Bradford Meeting of 
the British Association on ‘Some Economie Consequences of 
the South African War,’?! the writer of the present article had 
occasion to make certain observations on Imperial Fiscal Policy. 
Without undue egotism he may be allowed to quote these 
remarks as an introduction to his argument; for they will serve 
to fix the standpoint from which he approaches the questions 
that have now come to the forefront of political discussion. 
“ Perhaps the most striking and significant feature of the war in 
South Africa,” he then observed, ‘‘ has been the aid sponta- 
neously and enthusiastically given by the colonies to the mother- 
country.” ‘‘Ambitions which once seemed remote and even 
chimerical have certainly been brought nearer and made more 
real by recent events, and apprehensions, once naturally enter- 
tained, have been banished to a more respectful distance.” ‘It 
seems impossible to doubt that this movement has its economic 
side; and the cool, detached observer of the current of events 
must feel that, for good or for ill, he has to reckon in the future, 
as a consequence of the South African War, with increased 
momentum behind the conception of an Imperial Zollverein.” 
‘Tt is probable that the realisationjof an Imperial Customs 
Union will involve some departure frpm what are conveniently, 
if vaguely, described as the principleq of free trade ”’ ; for “‘ free 
trade, in the strictest definition of thajterm, implies the absence 
of differential treatment of goods.” 9 ‘It is possible that the 
establishment of a Customs Union fowthe British Empire might 
imply that, within the wide limits of hat great Empire, a larger 
amount of free trade might be practisql than exists at present in 
the same portion of the world’s sufface. Yet it cannot be 


; 
7 
‘ 





1 Printed in the Economic JouRNAL for Sept fiber, 1900, vol. x., pp. 333, &e. 
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doubted that, side by side with that internal free trade, there 
would be some differential or discriminating treatment of foreign 
coods.” He then attempted to appraise summarily the pros and 

ms of such an Imperial Fiscal Policy. ‘ Itis possible,” he argued, 
‘that, to secure a political end, an economic sacrifice may be 
deemed necessary or advisable.” ‘‘ It is also possible that in the 





| long run a temporary economic loss may result in the avoidance 
greater loss, or the achievement of gain.” ‘‘ Were it possible,” 
le concluded, ‘“‘ to bind the colonies closer to the mother-country 
by an arrangement involving, whether on the side of the mother- 


P country or of the colonies, some amount of economic loss, at 
| least of a temporary character, it is not easy to say that it would 
} iot be the duty of a wise statesman, whether he belonged to the 


| home or to some colonial government, to incur the loss.”’ “The 
broad conclusion,” he ended by observing, ‘‘is that such 
questions must be ultimately decided mainly on_ practical 
‘rounds, but that the business of the theorist ....1is to enable 
the practical man to realise what he is doing, to act with his eyes 
pened, to discern the consequences, distant as well as near, of 
his action. On the particular question of an Imperial Customs 
('nion the day is probably past when the theorist can meet the 
demand, which the South African War is likely to make more 
imperative, with a mere plea of inability to consider. An open 

mind, ready to listen to reasoning, if it can convince on grounds 
of reason, is now, as always, more opportune than a pedantic 

adherence, at all costs, to the letter of a creed.” 

These passages have not been quoted to illustrate the 
prophetic luck of the writer. He was only noting what could 
hardly fail to be obvious to discerning observers of the signs of 
the times; and he did not foresee more distinctly than many 
others, the particular shape which the attempt to effect a closer 


fiscal union of the Empire would speedily assume. Had he 
anticipated what has since occurred, he might have felt more 
sanguine that the difficulties which confronted the conception, 
would be soon overcome. For, whatever objections may be raised 
to such a scheme on other grounds, it is plain that the plan of 
i preferential tariffs between the mother-country and the colonies 


is compatible with a less considerable change in their respective 
fiscal arrangements than would have been necessitated by an 
Imperial Zollverein. The one scheme may indeed prove to be 
the introduction to the other, and in this hes not a little of its 
fair promise. It may, we may confidently hope, form the prelim- 
inary to a still freer trade between the component parts of the 
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Empire. But it is at once easier to int te and more capable 
of ready adaptation to the varying requir§ents of the differing 
circumstances of the separate colonies. -avoids any necessity 
of action precisely identical by each of th§ contracting members 
of the fiscal union. <A different quid pro is 
taken, in different cases without causing 


wo may be offered, and 






difficulty or begetting 
e, All that is needed 
equivalence between 


any irritating sense of grievance or injusti 
for the accomplishment of the scheme is a 
the particular quid given and the particulafj yuo received in each 
particular case ; but neither all the quids Wr all the quos must 
of necessity be equal or even equivalent to Gne another. Varieties 
of detail thus become consistent with the cGmmon recognition of 
a general unifying principle. Common spnse, stimulated by 
friendly sentiment, is set free to address itseaf to a work suited to 
the practical capacities of wise and able gtatesmanship. The 
expedient may seem indeed to some impatiemt reformers no more 
than an unsatisfactory approximation to an wnattained ideal ; but 
it has the conspicuous merits which belong t) a practical working 
scheme which can be immediately applied. *t reduces, if it does 
not remove, some formidable obstacles which seemed to oppose 
an impassable barrier to early progress. It requires indeed more 
judgment and ability on the part of our statesmen than our 
present policy of laissez fuire, but it offers a fuller and fairer 
promise than can possibly fall within the limited scope of such 
negative inaction. 

[n another respect, the present writer must own to a deficiency 
in his predictions. He considered that it was not improbable 
that a closer fiscal union between England and her colonies 
might bring some temporary economic sacrifice to the inhabitants 
of the mother-country. He heid, however, that such a sacrifice 
as was likely to be needed would be well worth incurring to 
secure a permanent economic gain, or win a supreme political 
advantage. From that opinion he has not departed. He may 
now perhaps enjoy the added satisfaction of thinking that in 
this belief he was expressing the views of prominent economic 
authorities; for the signatories! of a recent manifesto have 
siven formal utterance to their opinion that a “ fiscal scheme 
adapted” to the ‘‘cultivation of friendly feelings between the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the Empire” might be 
‘ardently desired” although ‘attended with a considerable 
sacrifice of material wealth.” The independent observations of 

| Cf. a letter in the Times of the 15th August, 1903, from fourteen Professors and 
Teachers of Economics on the Fiscal Question, Economic JourNAL,Vol, xiii, p. 446, 
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one of the signatories in an article! published subsequently to 
this joint declaration may favour the belief that, so far at least 
as he was concerned, this emphatic statement partook of the 
nature of a pious opinion rather than of an active creed; 
and in any case the measurement of the sacrifice which would 
come within the limits thus set, might appear to a dissentient from 
the manifesto? insecure until its signers had been acquainted 
with the actual details of the proposals which they nevertheless 
ippeared to visit with unqualified disapprobation. ‘To the present 
vriter at least it would seem inappropriate to apply to the 


acrifice likely to be entailed by the changes expounded 1 
iv. Chamberlain’s speech at Glasgow in October last, when he 
first gave a definite substance to the suggestions he had 
previously hinted rather than expressly formulated, any more 
lamnatory epithet than ‘ considerable.” Whatever apprehension 
nay be felt about the inevitable tendency of such proposals by those 
vho, having recourse to the useful metaphor of an “ inclined 
plane,’ *® distrust the power inherent in the prudent sagacity of 
Knglish statesmen, and the conservative instincts of the 
Iinglish electorate, to refrain from carrying a policy to its 
inost distant termination—a power, it may be noted, which has 
again and again in the history of English politics revealed its 
vreat reserve of latent streneth, and aroused the wonder and 
attracted the censure of ‘ logical” foreign observers-—it cannot 
it least be disputed that in their existing shape they may 
deservedly claim the laudatory title of moderate, when they 
ive compared with the extravagant scope they had previously 
issumed in the confident, if alarmed, anticipations of many of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s opponents. We are now told indeed by some that 
their real defect is that they are insufficient for their purpose. 
But the writer of this article himself must confess to an 
important modification of the views which he had held before. 
Ile must acknowledge at the outset of his argument that since 
the meeting of the British Association at Bradford in 1900 his 
belief in the necessity, or probability, of a sacrifice being required 
from the mother-country by fiscal union with her colonies has 
been shaken. On the one hand, a closer scrutiny and more 


' Cf. Mr. Is. Cannan in the Independent Review for October, 1903, on ‘ Colonial 
references’; and also in a review of Professor Ashley’s ‘* Tariff Problem” in the 
Speaker. 

* Cf. a letter in the Times of the same date addressed to Professor Edgeworth 
by the present writer. 

$ Cf. the speeches delivered by Lord Goschen and Lord George Hamilton in 
ctober. 
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deliberate reflection have impressed more forcibly upon his mind 
the insecurity of much of the theoretical reasoning on which the 
ordinary exposition of free trade doctrine is largely based ;* and 



















on the other hand a careful study of the broad trend of the 
statistical evidence, which has been brought by recent controversy 
into a prominence not hitherto possessed, has convinced him 
of the pertinence of the contention that, so far from preferential 
tariffs with our colonies causing sacrifice to us, they may prove 
to be the one feasible means of saving us from the impending 
risk of serious increasing loss. Figures, no doubt, admit readily 
of skilful interested manipulation, which may obscure or distort 
their meaning. Reasoning based on their evidence alone is often 
liable to the error of ascribing to a single cause what is really 
the joint effect of many forces co-operating and conflicting with 
one another. With every desire to be exact, and to attain the 
truth, a large ingredient of impression, which may differ with 
the particular observer, must enter into most interpretations of 
statistics. The present writer can only place on record here his 
strong conviction that many arguments presented in such well- 
known books as Fawcett’s Free Trade and Protection,? and 
Farrer’s Free Trade versus Fair Trade,® read in tye light of more 
recent statistics, yield conclusions very different fm those which 
they were not incorrectly regarded as supporting hen the books 
were written. The alteration which has taken pla: in the respec- 


tive proportions occupied in reference to our ejgorts of manu- 
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factures by foreign countries and our colonies bh§§. 2 bearing on 





the whole discussion. The broad fact of a “ slacH. ng’ in our 
. | smonstrated 











exports of these manufactures appears to have be§ 






by various forms of evidence; and it is impossib regard this 


feature of our foreign trade as so undeserving OL us OY pro- 






longed attention as it has been represented in sog™ «< iarters. 





On this point it is happily possible to adduce important 






the fiscal 
distorting 
the Royal 
By in’s speech 






piece of testimony prepared in independence 






controversy by itness free from  suspiciol 
troversy by a wit fi f 






prejudice. Mr. D. A. Thomas, in a paper read bi 
Statistical Society* four days after Mr. Chamb 
aut Birmingham in May last, advanced some signi 







Ait observa- 








1 Cf, an article by the present writer on ‘* Free Trade and | ction” in the 





Economic JourNaL for September, 1902, vol. xii., pp. 305, &e. 






* Published first in 1878 (the fifth and last edition during author’s life- 
time was issued in 1882), 
3 First edition 1881. 


4 Cf. Journal of the Royal Statistical Society for se pte mber, * 
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tious, Which are pertinent to the controversy. He remarked that 


‘the rapid growth in our coal export, whether measured by bulk 
or value, tends to conceal the real position from the casual 
observer, who merely looks at our exports as a whole.” ‘* When 
coal is excluded,” he added, ‘‘ the balance certainly appears to me 
to show that, whatever may be the cause, there has been a very 
serlous check to the expansion of foreign demand for British 
produce during the past ten years, and that there is ground for 
something more than a suspicion that our exports other than 
coal, both in respect to value and quantity, have become at least 
for the time being stationary, if not retrogressive.”” . . . ‘* While 
our general exports have shown a tendency to become stationary, 
those of our commercial rivals record a more rapid advance during 
the past decade than previously.” This significant testimony 
iuay be justly described as independent, for Mr. Thomas 
was very careful to insist that, should this “ 
ou our part” prove “on a more prolonged observation ” to be 


relative retrogression 


29 66 


* permanent, it must not be taken as any argument favouring 
« change in our fiscal policy in the direction of protection.” 

The proviso, however, does not impair the grave significance 
if the actual facts and figures. To less ‘‘ convinced free traders ” 
than Myr. Thomas himself they may lend an added force to 
the opportuneness, if they do not show the necessity, of consider- 
ing carefully the possibility that some deliberate encouragement 
of a section of our export trade, which is progressing, may contain 
that promise of future gain which will be needed to redress the 
prospective loss threatened by the retreating or stationary con- 
dition of another section. They serve to strengthen the reasons 
which prompt the ready acceptance, if it be practicable, of the 
proposals made for special favours in such quarters to our future 
business, and they weaken the cogency of the arguments which 
clphasise the risk of injury to our present trade in other quarters 
Which might attend the reciprocal treatment needed to ensure 
these favours. They heighten the distrust with which the informed 
student of English economic history receives the contention that 
our prosperity in the past has been due to our fiscal policy alone, 
and that a departure from that policy must prove fatal to 
continued or increased success. And, when we are assured! that 
in the nature of things we could not expect to maintain the 

commercial and manufacturing supremacy which we have hitherto 
enjoyed, and that nations such as Germany and the United 
' B.g., by Mr. Leonard Courtney iu the past, and Sir Edward Grey and others 


how. 
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States are bound to advance at a faster rate of progress then our- 
selves,—the former because they command unrivalled matural 
resources, and the latter because they have entered later dn the 
race of business rivalry,—we are tempted to reply that ai any 
rate the success of those countries shows that a protective: tariff 
cannot be so great a drag on trade as it has been often represented, 
and that if, as members of a large united Empire we can avorl the 
economic destiny which menaces us as the inhabitants pf a 
comparatively small and isolated community, to win this res{ilt a 
modification of our fiscal policy may be no alarming risk to rin. 

The passages, then, quoted from the paper of three years jgo, 
indicate the point of view from which the controversf is 
approached by the present writer. As Mr. Balfour has argued 
in a recent pamphlet,! it is the ‘‘dynamics”’ rather than .the 
‘statics” of the question which seem to him to deserve ‘the 
main consideration. It is the potentialities of the future whych 
should exert a compelling influence. The actual circumstaies 
of the present cannot indeed be ignored; but an endeavour! to 
find a means of overcoming or removing the real difficultjes 
which hinder beneficial change appears at once a more prorit- 
able and less thankless task than the needless exaggeration ‘of 
existing obstacles or the gratuitous creation of imaginary barriers. 
An easy careless optimism may of course prove to be 
too sanguine, but a timid pessimism may also be productive of 
unnecessary misfortune. A consideration of broad tendencies 
seems more adapted to the situation and more likely to lead to a 
helpful judgment than constant concern with petty detail. At 
any rate, it is this attitude which the present writer has adopted, 
wud his reasoning and conclusions must be judged as affected by 
this spirit. He cannot regard the maintenance of the status 
quo either as desirable or as free from serious danger. He 
believes that the risk which may accompany a change 1s 
more than counterbalanced by the promise of resulting gain. 
Economically and politically he considers an Imperial Fiscal 
Policy at once necessary and advantageous. 

It need not perhaps be emphasised that it is the colonial 
aspect of the new proposals which in his opinion possesses au 
importance throwing other considerations into the background. 
That there should be an economic side to those aspirations and 
ideas which have in recent years begotten and fostered the ideal 
of Imperial Federation among ourselves and our colonial 


countrymen, is not unnatural, if 


indeed it is not inevitable. 


Economic Notes on Insular Free Trade, yp, 29. 
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That it may be possible to strengthen ties of sentiment by those 
of business interest appears no less likely than its achievement 
seems desirable. That the mother-country and the colonies can 
offer to each other, if only they are willing, opportunities for an 
exchange, to their mutual benefit, of the respective products of 
their industrial energy and natural advantages, can hardly be 
lenied, even if the stress of the emphasis be laid on the present 
proportions of their business intercourse, and not, as it more 
properly should, on the potentialities of future development. 
[hat preferential tariffs are the particular machinery, which the 
‘olonies, through the mouths of their Premiers, have expressed a 
wish to use to further this result, has been placed on authorita- 
tive record; and it remains for Englishmen to welcome or 
reject this formal proposition. Some may think that the promise 
of the future is less evident than its hazard. Others may refuse 
to revise cherished opinions or modify inveterate beliefs. But 
at least they will hardly question the contention that the idea of 
linking more closely and securely together the mother-country 
and the colonies is a grand conception. In the opinion of 
some of his opponents it has converted an astute calculating 
politician into an enthusiast ; in the opinion of others he is now 
exercising by its means an hypnotic influence on large masses of 
his countrymen. Whatever of the mean or sordid may be con- 
nected with the material gain arising from an extensive and 
lucrative trade, which after all has in the past of many nations 
been a necessary condition of their prosperous existence, and the 
indispensable means of gratifying higher tastes and realising 
more cultivated ambitions, the proposals now submitted to the 
Iinglish electorate derive an attractive charm from the ulterior 
objects sought as the consequence of an augmented colonial trade. 
It can scarcely be denied that the lives of many Englishmen 
in the future would be more full of energy and hope if they 
could feel that they were members of a great and powerful 
United Empire, whose component parts covered no small portion 
of the world’s surface, and whose trade and industry were not 
excelled by those of other communities, than if they were com- 
pelled henceforth to look upon themselves as the inhabitants of 
one or two islands doomed by inexorable necessity to yield the 
foremost place in manufacturing and mercantile enterprise to 
other countries occupied by more numerous peoples and possessing 
richer natural resources. The stimulus which may fairly be 
expected to proceed from such an Imperial sentiment is no despic- 
able factor of economic prowess. In any but a narrow view of the 
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situation it should receive attention ; and the present controversy 
is one in which events have clearly shown that it is only too easy 
to conceal the broad issues raised, which must be settled, 
beneath a multitude of subordinate considerations. Criticism 
of detail may have its appropriate place and function ; but, here 
as elsewhere, it may easily betray the critic into the misleading 
error of failing to observe essential leading principles. 

In his Notes on Insular Free Trade Mr. Balfour has, as 
we have noticed, pressed the importance of attending to the 
‘* dynamics ” rather than the ‘ statics’ of our foreign commerce. 
We should, he maintains, observe tendencies no less than actual 
present circumstance. The suggestion is equally pertinent to the 
consideration of the larger question raised by Mr. Chamberlain, 
and to the special problem which he asks his countrymen to 
investigate. Adopting this “ dynamical” view, the present writer 
can entertain little doubt that the potentialities of an Imperial 
Fiscal Policy are more likely at the moment to be underesti- 
mated by critics than overrated by supporters. It is not seriously 
disputed, for example, that we could offer to Canada an extensive 
market for the disposal of her grain. It is no less certain that 
the possibilities of the growth of corn in the Dominion are con- 
siderable. It does not seem irrational to proceed from these 
premisses to the conclusion that a preference, which need occa- 
sion no large rise in the price of bread in Kngland, might yet 
suffice to offer an effective stimulus to the more rapid development 
of the wheat-producing areas of Canada. Such a result would 
unquestionably diminish our dependence on the crops of the 
United States, which must in the near future be retained in 
increasing quantities for the growing consumption of the 
Americans themselves, and, if they are not supplemented 
or replaced by other sources of supply, will be bought by us 
only at a rising price. Regarded again ‘‘ dynamically,” and not 
statically,” the probable consequences of the preference are 
seen to increase 1n magnitude with the lapse of time. An influence, 
which now seems small, and, treated at its worst, can work little 
immediate harm to any consumer prejudicially affected, may yet 
divert the current of economic forces, and set in motion a 
series of potential influences, which are individually and at the 
present slight, but cumulatively and ultimately may produce large 
consequences of great benefit. Similar reasoning may be applied 


respecting the capabilities of other portions of the Empire, such, 


as South Africa or Australia, for the production of various 
articles of food and drink ; and it is a shortsighted policy which 
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would regard with any confidence the prospect of long depend- 
ence on the United States for the supply of the raw material 
needed for the industries of Lancashire, and reject the encourage- 
tuent of new, or the development of existing, sources of supply 
within boundaries of the Empire. 

Nor, when the ‘‘statical’’ consideration of the question 1s 
thus replaced by the ‘‘ dynamical,” and we endeavour to set the 
tendencies of the future against the circumstances of the present, 
s it difficult to attain to the broad conception that the colonies 
can offer a favouring market for our manufactures, which may 
be of great advantage. If, by refraining with reference to our 
trade from a further advance on that path of protection, which 
they have already trodden, they abstain from forcing their 
industrial energies into channels where they would not flow 
under the impulse of this freer trade, in that degree, at least, they 
will open an opportunity to our manufacturers which they will 
deny to competitors from foreign countries. Those competitors 
will be placed at least at a relative disadvantage to ourselves in 
the colonial markets. ‘‘Statically”’ considered, and appraised 
by the standard of present circumstance alone, the opportunity 
may be represented by hostile critics as inconsiderable; but 
a ‘‘dynamical” conception of future possibilities imparts at 
once a different complexion to the whole investigation. The 
preference granted by ourselves on the food products of the 
colonies will operate as an inducement to their energy to flow 
more copiously and steadily in the direction to which their pre- 
dominant interests would also for a long time turn the greater 
part of their attention, if their country is to be inhabited 
and cultivated. It is curious to note that a prominent argument, 
urged again and again in Cobden’s speeches! as a reason for the 
repeal of the old Corn Laws, might be pressed to-day in favour 
of a preference to the grain and meat and wine and dairy 
produce of the colonies. Cobden maintained that, by hindering 
the free importation of corn, the Englishmen of his time were 
forcing foreign countries, which would otherwise have been 
impelled to produce that corn, to divert their attention to manu- 
facturing industry, in which they would compete with English 
manufacturers. It may now be similarly contended that a 
preference to colonial food will exert a like beneficial influence. It 
will not, indeed, be allowed by the colonies to work an injury that 
they can prevent to their existing manufactures, or to hinder the 
growth of any which, as suited to their country, they may desire 


' CE. Speeches on E'ree Trade, by Richard Cobden, pussin. 
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to see established in the future; but it will, nevertheless, by 


creating a freer trade than would otherwise arise between thej 
mother-country and the colonies, tend to divert the development 


of colonial industry, which is at present to no small extent in an 


incipient undetermined state, into more natural and advantageous 


channels. 


It is surely not presumptuous to pronounce that from 


a broad consideration of the potentialities of the future such 


conclusions as these emerge, although they may be imperceptible 


ol a narrow view limited to actual present circumstance alone. 


By a preference granted to the food products of the colonies 


colonial energy and industry may be stimulated to address them- 


selves more largely to what 1s, and for long must be, of supreme 


advantage 


to tl 


lem. A 


check, recognised by themselves as 


salutary and fraught with immediate benefit, may thus be offered 
to the forcing process, by which manufactures unsuited to their 


capabilities and unnecessary In amore United Empire are brought 


into premature existence. 


By a reciprocal preference granted to 


our manufactures we may secure a larger entrance into colonial 


markets than that opened to those foreign nations which use 


their best endeavours to exclude, by protective tariffs, our goods 


from their own 


countries. 


Thus an increasing colonial trade 


may replace a diminishing foreign trade; and within the bound- 


aries of the Empire a more considerable amount of freer trade 


may be obtained than that now prevailing. 


As we remarked before, the expedient suggested for the 


attainment of this result has the conspicuous merit of adapt- 


ability to varying circumstance. 
but the guid may vary with the quo. 


A quid is to be taken for a quo, 
The necessity of an exact 


equivalence between the preferences given and received in all 


the separate cases disappears, and a larger advantage may be 


obtained and offered in the negotiations between the mother- 
country and one colony without prejudicing the bestowal and 


receipt of the smaller advantage permitted by the different 


circumstances of another member of the Empire. 


The conduct 


of such bargains would, no doubt, be attended by certain diffi- 


culties, from which free trade is comparatively immune. But their 


conclusion would bring advantages which free trade cannot now 
Positive action in any of the affairs of life or of the 


procure, 


intercourse of peoples demands a statesmanship which is not 


invoked by a 


hneeative 


pe licy. 


But it*presents problems the 


solution of which falls within the capabilities of practical eood 


sense ; 


that the negotiating parties will be willing and not involuntary 


and, in the instances we are considering, we may assume 
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contractors. Such a feeling smoothes discussion, and facilitates 
satisfactory conclusion. From an argumentative point of view, 
deed, a negative policy of inaction possesses certain advantages, 
of which the most has been made in the present controversy 
But it cannot on that account alone be judged to be the 
visest or the safest policy to pursue. For it may shirk 
difficulties which need to be confronted. It may turn its 
ick on dangers which should be faced. In this respect, if free 
ade enjoys the apparent merit, it is also liable to the real 
leficiency, of that general creed of laissez faire, of which it is one 
rticle. 
At any rate, in the present case we have to deal with the 
lmitted fact that the Colonial Premiers assembled in formal 
mference with the Colonial Secretary have asked for preferential 
wiffs ; and, if we adopt a ‘‘ dynamical” and not a “ statical ” 
iew, we are driven to the significant conclusion that it is 
ossible that the opportunity may not recur. For we are 
ble now, by a small preference, to offer an effective stimulus 
» the agricultural development of the colonies, and to secure 
n return an opening in their markets for our manufactures 
n which foreign competitors will not share. But, when 
nereased protection has forced our colonies further in directions 
from which they would be diverted by freer trade between our- 
selves and them, the opportunity for influencing this tendency 
vill be curtailed, the opening for our manufactures will be con- 
ined to narrower limits, the inducement which we can offer by a 
small preference on food will be less attractive, and it 1s possible, 
ind not improbable, that, denied the preferential treatment by us 
which they desire, they may seek and may obtain the like reciprocal 
wrangements from foreign countries.! Their economic interests 
vill tend in this direction. 

And yet, unless we can enlarge our colonial trade, the prospect 
ff the extension, or even of the maintenance, of our commerce 
with foreign nations is not encouraging. The broad trend of the 
figures, if we look beyond the actual facts of the present to the 
probable tendencies of the future, is sufficient to justify apprehen- 
sion, 1f not alarm. Whatever be the cause, our exports of 
manufactures to the countries, which are now competing with 
us in neutral markets, and even at home and in our 


colonies, do not exhibit indications of increasing growth. We 


' It must be noted that the increasing trade of certain foreign countries with 
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may be told that this result could only be expected to attend the 
erection and increase of hostile tariffs ; but it is not reassuring to 
discover that the protective policy adopted by our competitors 
has, to all appearance, not diminished, and may even be conceived 
to have strengthened, their capacity to compete. We may be 
excused for thinking that we might discover compensation for 
this threatened, if not experienced, loss in the potentialities 
of Imperial trade. 

For it seems impossible to deny the cogency of the contention 
that our economic situation will not allow the treatment of a 
diminution in our exports as a matter of no concern, for which 
we may find sufficient consolation in an equivalent development 
of home trade. The common tendency tv lay special, if not 
exclusive, stress on the movements of foreign trade is 
properly corrected by the reminder that in every country the 
business commenced and concluded at home is, generally at any 
rate, much larger in total magnitude than its external commerce 
possibly can be. But we at least cannot pretend to be now in a 
position to dispense with the importation of a considerable 
quota of our food supplies and of our raw materials.1 From 
an agricultural community we have become predominantly manu- 
facturing, andourcontinued existence depends on our ability to pay 
for the commodities which we must import. We canachieve this 
object by our export of goods, or by our services as carriers across 
the seas, oras agents in the conduct of business, or by the receipt 
of interest, which we can claim on our past investments, or by 
the withdrawal of our capital from foreign enterprise. Of the 
last of these expedients, which, unchecked, would end in 
ruin, we may congratulate ourselves that little, if any, plain 
evidence is as yet forthcoming. But, on the other hand, the 
increasing place taken in our exports in recent years by coal 
might be regarded by some observers, who look beyond the 
present to the future, as not unlike a draft on our resources, even 
if they recognised the utility of a cargo, which takes the place of 
unprofitable ballast, and allowed for the quota sent to foreign 
or British coaling stations for our ships. The maintenance of our 
shipping industry again cannot be parted from our manufac- 
turing success with any enduring satisfaction, and the 
receipt of interest on our past investments is no sure 

1 Sir J. B. Byles in his Sophisms of Free Trade (recently re-edited by Mr. W. S. 
Lilly and Mr. C. S. Devas), in which he shows a truly remarkable power of 
anticipation, remarked half a century ago that, “it has been justly observed that 
Great Britain is singularly poor in the raw materials which constitute the basis of 
the greater portion of her manufacturing industry ” (p. 74). 
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cuarantee of future welfare. Nor indeed can the dis- 
placement of manufactured goods by raw materials in om 
exports to such countries as Germany and America, and of 
materials by manufactures in our imports from those countries, 
be treated with indifference if we substitute for statical views 
dynamical considerations. By this line of reasoning we are once 
more led to the conclusion that the potentialities of our Colonial 
trade,in which manufactures retain and evenadvance their position 
in our exports, and food supplies and raw materials constitute 
is elsewhere the mass of our imports, deserve assiduous 
ittention. A market is opened to us there which we are invited 
to enlarge. A preference is offered which we are asked to 
reciprocate. The preference can be given to our manufactures 
and to the food supplies of our Colonies with mutual benefit ; 
for our manufactures are what we must export, if we will 
obtain the food we must import. On a broad consideration of 
the dynamics of the situation, such a proposal would seem to 
ufford promise of economic advantage to the Empire as a whole, 
and to ourselves as the leading members of that Empire. We 
must not limit our conceptions to the immediate moment. 

In a recent speech! Lord Rosebery declared that the subject 
of preferential tariffs had engaged the anxious prolonged attention 
of those who, like himself, had wished to draw tighter, and 
to make more permanent, the bonds of union between the com- 
ponent portions of the Empire. But their discussions had on 
each occasion been brought to a conclusion by the difficulty that 
no effective benefit could be granted to the colonies, for which 
they would be prepared to offer a return, without a preference on 
food and raw materials. For obvious reasons the taxation of 
raw materials has been avoided even by nations avowedly protec- 
tionist, and the alternative remains of a preference on food. 
With the courage and sagacity of a practical far-sighted states- 
man, Mr. Chamberlain has forthwith addressed himself to the 
solution of the problem, whether means cannot be found for 
providing by a readjustment of our fiscal system sufficient 
compensation for any burden temporarily imposed on English 
citizens, and especially on the working classes, who, forming 
the majority of the electors, will by their votes decide the questions 
now at issue, by the small preference on food needed to afford 
the required stimulus to the development of agriculture in the 
‘ colonies. He has boldly attacked the yet more difficult task of 
- combating the prejudice excited on the matter. The question 


1 At Sheffield in October last, 
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belongs in the main to that of the strategy and tactics of political 
conflict ; for to those who attach any real importance to the 
sreat potentialities of increase in the trade between the mother- 
country and the colonies, which may be expected to follow the 
freer and larger intercourse promoted by reciprocal preference, 
the economic gain to be anticipated in the future would afford 
a sufficient counterweight for any slight temporary rise in the 
price of food resulting from the moderate taxation which is 
necessary. Nor could such observers lose sight of the significant 
considerations that, on the one hand, the result of the preference 
may be the replenishment by new supplies of sources which must 
inevitably be drained in other directions with the lapse of time,and, 
on the other hand, that, unless the colonial markets remain as an 
outlet for our manufactures, we shall experience increasing 
difficulty in inducing foreign nations to accept the only permanent 
means of payment we possess for the food we cannot raise our- 
selves. But the possibility of avoiding any appreciable increase 
in the total burden of taxation, which presses on the budget 
of the poorer classes, or even on consumers generally, hardly 
seems beyond the power of fiscal readjustment. And, when we 
are told that the total cost to the consumer of a protective duty 
is not measured by the revenue which reaches the exchequer, 
because the price of the taxed and of the untaxed part of 
the supply will be increased, we must be wary of assuming that 
the price will necessarily be raised by the amount of the 
duty, for that would imply that the foreign portion of the supply 
would be entirely excluded, and we must not overlook the 
possibility that the removal of a revenue impost, freed from any 
protectionist intention, on other articles of food may bring more 
advantage to the consumer than that measured only by the 
diminution of the tax. Nor must we ignore the probability, 
which has been confirmed by a wide experience, that the 
estimated loss of the exchequer caused by such remissions will 
be partly compensated in the stimulus to increased consumption 
presented by the lowering of the tax. Such calculations partake 
largely of conjecture. They do not exhaust the possibilities of a 
fiscal readjustment, which would guarantee the poorer classes of 
the community from sensible, if passing, injury. Politically, they 
are of great importance ; economically, the bestowal of a small 
preference on food cannot, we hold, be treated as an insuperable 
barrier to the closer fiscal union of the Empire. 

It has been suggested that the loss to the exchequer, if loss 
there be, could be repaired’ by a tax on foreign manufactures 
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imported into England. This expedient may prove the most 
facile means of meeting a financial difficulty. It may also be 
the most popular mode of effecting a breach in the prejudice 
now existing against such infringement of the “principles of 
free trade” as would be implied in the bestowal of a small 
preference on the food products of our Colonies. Nor would a 
developed Imperial Fiscal Policy be likely to be confined to that 
preference on food, which is a necessary condition of its intro- 
duction, any more than it seems possible to initiate a policy of 
occasional retaliation against foreign countries, which will not 
admit our manufactures, by a tax on theirs, without being rapidly 
conducted to a tax on food supplies. Yet it may be contended 
that animport duty on foreign manufactures should be separately 
considered. It is more avowedly protectionist than the departure 
from free trade needed by a small preference on food given in 
return for a preference granted by our Colonies on our manu- 
jiactures. It certainly invokes some aqthey igspes. .,The.,whole 
juestion, however, is large and complex; ans heripswe, have, only 
"space for brief consideration. ..,. +252: sot ¢ titege A orhts 
The question cannot, we -délieve,: be’ treated: satistactorily 
unless distinct regard is paid to the changed circumstances of 
yjthe times. Those circumstances suggest a modification 
s,0f the reasoning by which free trade was formerly supported. 
It is often said that, although Cobden expressed a hope, and 
felt a sure belief, that the world would follow the example 
set by England, he, or at any rate Peel, considered that the 
ost advantageous method of contending against hostile foreign 
tariffs was the permission of free imports at home. The 
hope has certainly not been fulfilled ; it may be doubted whether 
alternative policy now enjoys the justification it possessed. 
in some notable respects conditions have greatly changed. It was 
indeed no more important then than it is now that England 
® hould obtain the raw materials needed for her manufactures, 
% ..1d the food supplies required for her workmen, in the easiest 
markets; and that she should derive advantage from the free 
§importation of those necessaries is a probable, if not a certain, 
consequence. But at that period she was the manufacturer par 
lercellence. Her manufactures were still required by foreign 
nations, Which Cobden, as we have seen, contended would be led 
through the repeal of the Corn Laws to divert their energies from 
the manufacturing in which they might otherwise be tempted to 
engage, to the production of the food and raw materials which 
England needed. Under these circumstances hostile tariffs 
No. 52.—VOL. XIII. LL 
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would not exclude effectually from foreign countries the manu- 
factured goods which England alone could supply on advantageous 
terms. The case is altered, if it is not transformed, when 
countries like Germany and the United States have built up 
manufactures of their own, which compete with us in neutral 
and even in our own home markets. The international division of 
labour now practised by the nations of the world is very different 
from that which existed then, and was contemplated by Peel 
and Cobden and the free traders of those days. Under these 
altered conditions it may become expedient, if it is not necessary, 
to revise the dictum that hostile tariffs are most successfully 
opposed by free imports. For the difficulties of passing through 
the barriers offered by the tariffs have increased, and the possibility 
of procuring the imports of the food and materials which we have 
not ceased to require in exchange for our manufactured goods 
seems not unlikely to be curtailed, unless we can discover a 
sufficient substitute for a declining or stagnating foreign trade in 
expanding Coloniéi commerce: 

A more: significant commeectary on the older doctrine is 
subplied in' the’ #ecent réplacerzent: of individual competition by 
various forms of combination. On the one hand, it cannot 
be doubted that the conception of free trade, as set forth by the 
expounders of the older teaching, was that of commercial 
intercourse between individual traders belonging to different 
nations and betaking themselves freely under the guidance of 
their unfettered instincts to the occupations for which they were 
best fitted. A different set of conditions is presented, when a 
combination, deriving increased strength alike from the economies 
possible to production on a large scale, and from the command 
of the home market guaranteed, or at least assisted, by a pro- 
tective tariff, adopts offensive tactics against its competitors in 
the open markets of a free trade country. It may be content 
to set the benefit derived from keeping machinery at work and 
an organisation employed for a return which suffices only to meet 
fixed charges against the loss incurred by selling temporarily at 
a lower price than that which it would otherwise be compelled 
to charge. By such tactics it may deal an injury to competing 
producers, which may outweigh the benefit given to con- 
sumers by the cheapness of the goods. The constant apprehen- 
sion of such aggressive action, or the realised experience of its 
destructive consequences, may paralyse instead of stimulating. 
It may rob of confidence instead of increasing energy and invoking 
into action fresh resources. <A tariff, with all the incidental 
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problems which its construction or revision raises, may be the 
E necessary means of defence against this new mode of business 
[ warfare. It may bring a balance of advantage in its train. 
K \s infant industries may admittedly need temporary protec- 
tion to enable them to overcome initial difficulties, so older 
industries, thus seriously threatened, may require the defence 
f a tariff to continue an existence which under less unequal 
x unfavourable conditions would be assured. The advantage 
enjoyed by a trader, or a body of traders, which enables 
preservation, or brings victory, in the conflicts of business 
! strife, may be the result of deliberate purpose as well as of 
involuntary circumstance. It may be the product of artificial 
influences no less than the outcome of natural conditions, 
as they are commonly, though insecurely, distinguished from 
me another. Yet all that is demanded in the ordinary free 
*trade argument is that the advantage possessed should be at the 
moment more considerable than that belonging to the trader, or 
body of traders, with whom competition is attempted. The 
difficulty and loss attending the movement from the less to the 
inore profitable occupation, which, in the familiar conception of 
free trade as ‘‘international division of labour,” may easily be 
forced to take the form of the migration of capital and labour 
outside the boundaries of the particular nation, to which the inves- 
tigator may belong, are slurred as in the common statement of that 
general policy of laissez-faire of which free trade is a subdivision. 
As in that larger question also, the conditions of the present are 
dominant ; and the prospects of the future are no less likely to be 
disregarded! than the careful exploration of antecedent cir- 
cumstances and originating causes is often, if not generally, 
destined to receive scant attention. 

It is such points as those we have now summarily indicated 
which suggest to us the necessity of reconsidering our present 
policy of free imports. It may, perhaps, be regretted by some 
who are not averse to the inquiry that this reconsideration should 
be conducted in the heated, distorting atmosphere of party 
conflict. The academic economist may sigh for a more serene 
tribunal which would patiently sift the wheat from the chaff. 
The moderate fiscal reformer may feel some apprehension lest the 
noisy section of his party should exert an undue influence, 
until he remembers that it is a characteristic trait of Englishmen 
to seek the middle path which les between extremes, and that 


1 Cf. An article by the present writer on ‘‘ The Economic Prejudice against 
Tariff Reform” in the Fortnightly Review for November, 1903. 
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they are naturally prone to disregard the arguments which lay 
stress on the “‘ logical ’’ consistency of pushing a course of action 
to its most distant termination. Yet, as often before in 
an angry controversy, we now see statistics used to support or 
rebut various contentions with a disregard of the possibility 
that more than one _ interpretation could be furnished. 
Now, as often before, the argument post hoc ergo propter hoc 
is invoked, while the likelihood that more than a single cause 
may have co-operated or conflicted in producing an observed effect 
is thrust aside. Now, as often before, careless fallacies may be 
successfully substituted for accurate reasoning. But we must 
allow that the responsibility for this turmoil rests largely with 
those who met the suggestion that important matters require 
positive careful examination by a refusal to inquire. Party leaders 
emphatically declared that there could be no doubt about the nega- 
tive answer which should be returned to such tiresome and in- 
opportune questions. Economic teachers pronounced, or seemed 
to pronounce, that, whatever might be the extent of the actual 
departure urged from our present fiscal policy, it could not fail 
to issue in consequences which would bring a large balance of 
disadvantage. The event has certainly shown that an inveterate 
prejudice must be shaken before a fair hearing can be obtained ; 
and it seems not improbable that to this onerous achievement the 
excitement of public controversy and the ardour of party feeling 
would alone have been fully equal. We may regret, but we 
cannot prevent, the angry turmoil amid which the debate is now 
conducted. The main issues, however, stand apart from the 
mass of subordinate considerations with which they have often 
been connected and sometimes been confused. They are sufficiently 
serious to deserve the attention of every thinking man; for on 
their solution must depend the welfare of the Empire and the 
future of the United Kingdom. To those issues we have tried to 
direct investigation in this article at the risk of passing by many 
points, which appear to us of secondary importance, though they 
are eagerly discussed by not a few among the many disputants. 
But the limits of space have been imperative, and we have already 
transgressed their boundaries, and, we fear, exhausted the patience 
of our readers. What we have tried to do is to give a sufficient 
reason for our economic faith. L. L. PRicE 























THE RULE OF TAXATION FOR REVENUE AS A 


CANON OF PUBLIC FINANCE 





THE principle that all taxes should be imposed for revenue 
and judged with reference to their yield, has been so well established 
in the practice of English financiers since the time of Peel’s great 
reforms, that people heard with a feeling of surprise a proposal 
by the present occupant of the post that Peel so adorned, to 
“alter fundamentally the fiscal tradition which has prevailed 
during the last two generations . . by asking the people of this 
country to reverse, to annul, and to delete altogether from their 
maxims of public conduct the doctrine that you must never put 
on taxation except for revenue purposes.” (Mr. Balfour’s 
Sheffield speech, Oct. 1.) There are, of course, some qualifica- 
tions to be made both as to the absoluteness of the rule and the 
completeness of its abandonment by the present Government. 
Older elements have remained as survivals in the English 
financial system, e.g.,-the exceptionally rigorous treatment of 
alcohol on the alleged ground that its use is restrained by high 
duties ; but for nearly twenty years this theoretical excuse has 
ceased to figure prominently in budget speeches, and, in fact, 
the spirit duties are kept very near the point of maximum pro- 
ductiveness. Nor does the present First Lord of the Treasury 
appear to regard his proposal as one vitally touching the basis of 
Kinglish finance. It is rather as a negation of “the principle ” of 
‘free trade”?! that the proposal of reversal, annulment, and 
deletion (the collocated terms are more vigorous than consistent) 
is set forth. But the fact remains that a fundamental change 
in financial policy is distinctly propounded, a change which 
consists in the abandonment of the rule that taxation is to be 
employed solely for the purpose of obtaining revenue, and that 

Economic Notes, p. 30. The quotation marks must oe taken to express Mr. 
Balfour’s contempt for what, with unnecessary iteration, he describes as ‘‘ extra 
ordinarily foolish” and ‘‘ absurd,” 
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all actual or suggested imposts are to be judged by their efficacy 
in that respect. 

In this situation of things it may be of some interest to 
consider what is the real character of this rule or canon, how 
it has been developed in the case of English finance, and 
what light experience throws on its use. 

At the outset it is of course evident that no one claims for it 
the force of a moral precept. Mr. Balfour’s statement on this 
point might well be described by those epithets which he uses in 
such profusion, but it certainly rests on a misconception. The 
principle is one of practical prudence; it prescribes a course of 
conduct which is in accordance with sound policy. It resembles, 
but has even greater practical weight than, the rule against the 
issue of inconvertible paper—to take an example which may easily 
afford a parallel in the future. 

For—if we think for a moment—what is the function of 
taxation? Is it not to provide the funds needed for the support 
of the State, and this being granted, ought not the most economic 
mode of obtaining those funds be adopted? From the earliest 
days of taxation, or, in other words, from the origin of organised 
States, the aim of procuring revenue has been followed with 
more or less success. But the history of taxation is very largely 
a history of waste and misdirected effort, owing to disregard of 
the elementary conditions of a good revenue system. A society 
will not prosper or decay solely on account of its finance, but 
financial mistakes have been a fruitful cause of political disaster. 

As the States of western Europe developed on the basis of 
industry and commerce the importance of making their revenue 
systems productive became plainer; but it was reserved for 
economic theorists to bring out the principle that the great 
practical financiers had implicitly felt for. The rules propounded 
by the writers of the eighteenth century indicate the necessity 
of avoiding waste, but the greatest of them definitely brings out 
the true principle. Adam Smith closes his destructive examina- 
tion of the Protectionist theory by the statement: ‘“‘ How far it 
may be proper to impose taxes upon the importation of foreign 
goods in order not to prevent their importation, but to raise a 
revenue for government, I shall consider hereafter. . . . . Taxes 
imposed with a view to prevent, or even to diminish, importa- 
tion are evidently as destructive of the revenue of the customs 
as of the freedom of trade.’’! His positive contribution to this 


! Wealth of Nations, Book IV. ch. ii, (last paragraph), 
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birt of finance is contained in the famous fourth maxim, which 
| concisely described as that of ‘‘ economy.” ! 

This doctrine immediately affected English finance as the 
‘forms of Pitt in the earlier and peace years of his administra- 
on show; but war, which has ever been the source of bad 
nance and reactionary economic policy, drove the great disciple 
f Adam Smith to use all methods of obtaining funds, and made 
he English tax system extremely oppressive. 

3ut the return of peace and the revival of sane conceptions 
f{ public interest started the movement of reform, which 
vradually altered the methods of finance, and made English 
faxation at once the most productive and the easiest to bear of 

uy in Europe. 

The principle of taxation for revenue was distinctly set forth 
in the merchants’ petition of 1820; it forms the guiding thought 
in Parnell’s Financial Reform (1830), and it is admirably illus- 
irated in the Report of the Import Committee of 1840. Peel and 
Gladstone succeeded in making it effective in practice, a process 
substantially completed in 1860. This course of development 
was no doubt closely connected with, was, in fact, a side of, the 
ree Trade movement, but this is so only because Protection is 
not merely injurious economically, but also financially wasteful. 
Under it the true sources of revenue are contracted, while the 
substitutes are wasteful and inadequate. The financial problem 
of securing a sound basis for the revenue was one of primary 
importance, and its urgency was recognised by the men who 
had the direction of the Treasury, and who stand so high in the 
small and select list of great finance Ministers. 

To judge truly the action of this revenue principle, a short 
comparison of two periods of equal length may be taken, and 
they are not open to objection on the part of the assailants of our 
present financial system; they are 1830—1840 and 1890—1900. 
The former has been described ‘‘as one of great prosperity, in 
which comparatively with other nations it [England] occupied a 
better position than now.”* The latter is represented as one in 
which British industry has been slowly decaying. Neither state- 
ment is altogether consonant with facts,® but they make the com- 





1 «Byery tax ought to be so contrived as both to take out and keep out of the 
pockets of the people as little as possible over and above what it brings into the 
public treasury of the State.” Book VY. ch. ii, Part 2. 

2 Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham, November 4th. 

3 The situation of agriculture in 1833 was such as to lead to the mention 
of its distressed condition in the King’s Speech and to the appointment of a Select 
Committee by the Commons. In 1836 Select Committees for the same purpose were 
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parison all the more satisfactory. Now a brief inspection shows 
that in the period 1830—1840 the revenue was inelastic, that in 
the later years of the period each year showed a deficit, so that the 
national debt in a time of peace actually increased by about 
£6,000,000,? and, most instructive of all, that a general increase 
of 5 per cent. in the customs and excise, made in 1840, failed to 
give a substantial increase. The financial experiences of the 
period were a powerful influence in winning Peel and Gladstone 
from their earlier views. The years 1890—1900 show a very 
different position. Moderate tax rates, great elasticity in yield, 
and reduction of debt by nearly fifty millions are salient features. 
But in addition a great increase in expenditure both for the naval 
and military services, and also for education, accompanied by 
lavish grants towards local government, may be noticed. Nor 
does the contrast cease here. While nothing but drastic reform 
restored the English finances after 1840, the normal working of a 
good system placed the country in a position to meet with com- 
parative ease the pressure of a costly war in 1899-1902. If 
productiveness, elasticity, and lightness of burden be good attri- 
butes in a tax system, then the existing English one need not 
fear comparison with former times. 

If the systems of other countries be taken for comparison, 
the result will not be materially different. The French financial 
system is remarkable for its great elaboration and the amount 
of revenue that it obtains, but the problem of getting a true 
balance between expenditure and receipts has not been 
solved. One cause of this weakness lies undoubtedly in the 
customs, which are much more variable than in England. 
Thus the corn duty went as high in yield as £3,750,000 
in 1894, but in 1900 fell to £668,000. In 1898, though this 
duty was suspended for almost two months, the yield exceeded 
that of the preceding year by £860,000. In other cases the 


appointed by both Houses, The years 1837 and 1839 were marked by commercial 
difficulties approaching to crises. In the latter year the Bank of England only 
saved itself by borrowing £2,000,000 from the Bank of France. The wretched state 
of Ireland in this period is fully shown in the careful account given by Inglis and in 
the elaborate Reports of the Commission on the Introduction of a Poor Law. It is 
curious to note that the chief allegations of distress in 1833, so far as manufactures 
and commerce were concerned, came from the iron and the brass foundry industries 
and the shipping trade. The severe influence of foreign competition is forcibly 
described in Villiers’ speech of February 19th, 1839. See particularly pp. 97—100 
(people’s edition), where the letter of a Birmingham merchant is given. 

1 The abandonment of the ‘‘ Sinking Fund” scheme in 1829, and the sums raised 
or the slave emancipation in part account for this, but the deficits were also an 
element. 
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fluctuations are nearly as serious. The departure from a 
pure revenue system at once leaves its mark on the receipts. 
With possible increase owing to the greater number of objects 
taxed, there is also uncertainty and imcomparably greater pres- 
sure on the community. Though the peculiar complications of 
the German Federal system make comparison with that country 
more difficult, there is direct evidence that the increase in 
revenue does not correspond to the increased burden of taxation, 
}and here as in France the difficult problem of avoiding a deficit 
has become a pressing one. 

But the best example of the financial difficulties that result 
from the non-observance of the principle of ‘‘ taxation for 
revenue’ is supplied by the United States, where no real effort is 
made to secure pure revenue taxes or even to get an approximate 
balance between outlay and income, 7.e., there is in fact no 
‘ budget’? in our use of the term. Protection, reciprocity, and 
need of revenue are intermixed as influences affecting the forms 
gof taxation. The consequence is a decided disorganisation of the 
finances. Taking the period of twelve years, July 1, 1887, to June 
430, 1899, it appears that in the first six years there were surpluses, 
gradually declining in amount from £24,000,000 in 1887-8 to 

£500,000 in 1892-3. The second half shows six years with deficits 
varying from £18,000,000 to £3,600,000. The deficit of 1893-4 
was directly due to the crisis of 1893, but the sharp decline in the 
gsurplus from 1890 on was the result of the McKinley Tariff Act. A 
shew period of surpluses has set in since 1899, which will probably 
bring up again the tariff question as an acute party issue. The 
temptation to extravagant expenditure in order to escape removal 
@of duties in which particular classes are interested is an actively 
letnoralising influence. The pension list of the United States 
supplies one good example and the ‘‘expansion”’ policy may easily 
furnish another. In any case the yield of the customs is incapable 
f being estimated with any approach to accuracy, as it 1s affected 
by the whole course of trade and by the changes in demand for 
home as compared with foreign goods. An unstable customs 
grevenue is the necessary result of a high protective system, and 
some instability follows any protection. 
‘From another point of view the principle which it is proposed 
to abandon is advantageous. It unifies the customs and excise 
and therefore places the taxation of commodities (the German 


Verbrauchsbesteuerung) on a logical basis. If the aim is to tax 
conswmption, this result can only be secured by putting the 
taxation of home and foreign goods on exactly the same footing. 
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Otherwise, there will be what is in effect a bounty to home 
producers, 7.e., so much additional outlay in their interest. The 
departure in any degree from the rule of taxation for revenue is 
consequently, pro tanto, a surrender of revenue, which would 
otherwise be obtained, and, it may be added, a surrender in the 
worst way, since the exact sacrifice can rarely be estimated. 

The substitution of retaliatory or protective duties for purely 
financial ones has, further, the evil effect of making adjustment 
more difficult, and in the case of retaliation of making it 
necessary where it may not be desirable. If duties are really 
imposed to secure the removal of those levied by other countries, 
the abandonment of the latter must be followed by that of the 
former, to the disturbance both of trade and of public revenue. 

Still another danger lies in the light-hearted giving up of 
this fundamental principle of financial policy. If taxation is not 
to be confined to its real function of supplying the State with 
funds, but is also to be an instrument of what is absurdly called 
‘‘commercial warfare,” it must be remembered that there is 
another use to which it can be turned, viz., the securing a 
more equal distribution of wealth. ‘“‘ Social-political ” taxation 
(to adopt the convenient German term) is a two-edged instru- 
ment, and the development of retaliatory and protective duties 
will inevitably be met by the counter-claim for land and property 
taxation of a drastic character. Such a claim would in normal 
times meet with strong resistance from thoughtful and reflecting 
persons, and it is to be regretted that this opposition will be 
weakened, or turned into qualified approval, by the reactionary 
doctrines that are put forth with the support of the party of 
order. It is easy to advocate a departure from solid and well- 
tried principles: it is not so easy to estimate what the ultimate 
results will be: that in any event they will be injurious seems 
only too plain. C. F. BASTABLE 
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__ In the preceding article! attention has been directed to the 
- :oup of writers contemporary with, and immediately subsequent 
. 30, Ricardo. Some of these, like Torrens, we have found to be 
‘ ghe originators of doctrines usually ascribed to Ricardo, while 
‘ § thers like Craig accepted, but only with considerable reservations, 

whe chief Ricardian doctrines. In the controversy that arose 
@luring the early twenties on the subject of value we found that 
iuportant criticisms of the Ricardian theory were advanced by 
Bailey and Cotterill, and that the foundation stones for an entirely 
"lifferent theory were laid by Lloyd, the originator of the marginal 
piility doctrine of value. 

We come now to another group of writers who flourished 
luring the twenties and thirties, and who, while not neglecting 
the theory of value, endeavoured to cover the whole field of 
Sheory and practice of economics as it was then understood. 
‘lost of these were more or less bitter opponents, or at least 
@severe critics, of Ricardo, and some of them made notable con- 
ributions to the science—none the less notable because they 
vere passed over at the time, and have for the most part remained 
innoticed up to the present. 

Beginning with the authors of somewhat less significance in 
shis list, let us turn our attention for a moment to John Rooke, 
Who published in 1824 An Inquiry into the Principles of 
Vational Wealth, Illustrated by the Political Economy of the 
-British Empire. This volume of almost five hundred pages 
;liffers from the ordinary manuals of economics chiefly in the 
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j.act that it devotes much space to the historical and practical 
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suspects of the various problems with which it deals. Much of 
the work is prolix and complicated, but there are a few points of 
theory which deserve to be mentioned. 

In the first place, Rooke sets forth the theory of rent, and 


' Economic JouRNAL, September, 1903, vol. xiii. p. 335. 
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claims that he was the first in the field to advance the correct 
doctrine. In a subsequent tract devoted entirely to the sub- 
stantiation of this claim, Rooke outlines the details of hi 
discovery.! 

He tells us that the political events of 1811 and 1812 led 
him to study closely the economic basis of English prosperity, 
and to publish in The Farmers’ Journal in 1814 and 1815 
upwards of fifty essays, forming the substance of his Inquiry, 
which appeared a decade later. In his first essay, published i1 
July, 1814, he discusses the cause of the rise in the price o! 
corn. In the fourth essay, written in November, 1814, and 
published in February, 1815, he maintains the doctrine that 
“the cost of producing corn on the worst soils is the regulato: 
of natural price,” and that ‘‘ the rent of land is the clear surplu 
produce which remains after the expenses that conduce to pro 
duction and the ordinary profits of capital are deducted.” In a 
fifth essay he contends that the price of agricultural labour is a 
sufficient test of the value of money. 

The claim of Rooke seems to be well founded so far as th« 
essays of Malthus and West are concerned. In fact, the essay 
of Rooke antedates that of Torrens.2. There seems, in fact, to 
be little doubt that the doctrine of rent was developed practically 
simultaneously by Malthus, West, Torrens and Rooke in 1814: 
but so far as the priority of actual publication is concerned, th« 
above list must be reversed, and in the interests of historical 
accuracy, Rooke and Torrens must hereafter be accorded thi 
position which they deserve.* 

Apart from the emphasis laid on the doctrine of rent, th 
chief claim of Rooke to recognition by modern writers is the fact 
that he is the first to lay down the rule of marginal cost as a 
universal principle. He puts the theory in the following words :— 

“Tt is a general rule in the production of every marketabl 
article that the last additional portion, added to the whole supply. 
will do no more than repay the cost of labour and the remunera- 
tion of the capital employed in its production. In case any 
commodity allows more than this, the supply will naturally 

Claim to the original Publication of certain new Principles in Political Econom 
addressed in a Letter to BE, D. Davenport, Esq. By John Rooke, author of A) 
Inquiry into the Principles of National Wealth. Tondon, 1825. 

’ See Economic JOURNAL, vol, xiii, p. 342. 

> This does not imply any derogation from the reputation of Ricardo, The rea 
ather of a doctrine is, after all, he who sees the important implications of a theory 
who works them out in detail, and who makes them fit into his whole system oi 
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increase ; and if the market value does not, upon an average, 
allow these two component parts of cost, the supply will diminish. 

“Tt is this universal and active principle, diffusing and extend- 
ing itself in every direction, which regulates the relations and 
proportions of political economy. Necessity marks out the 
natural bounds of value, and consumption and production are 
universally accommodating themselves to this first law, constantly 
regulated by the last additional portion of production, in refer- 
ence to the demand. . . . The actual demands of the market 
determine the supply, and the supply is regulated by the lowest 
cost at which it can be brought to market.” ! 

Rooke confesses that this view differs from the principles 
enunciated by Malthus and Ricardo, but thinks that “these able 
writers have not paid sufficient attention to the natural pre- 
dicaments in which man is placed.” * He shows his independence 
of Ricardo in other respects also, especially in his criticism of 
the historical portion of the theory of rent,* and in his objection 
to the neglect by Ricardo of temporary and incidental as opposed 
to permanent and abstract causes in the settlement of the money 
problem.t Although, like all his contemporaries, he does not 
make the correct distinction between profits and interest, he 
comes nearer to it than most of the other writers, and points out 
that it is a mistake to speak of a general rate of profits as a return 
for capital. Since risk and expenses of repair vary considerably 
in particular instances, ‘‘ the rate of profits is greater or less in 
proportion to risk and repair.” He adds: ‘ It is not then in the 
actual employment of capital or hoarded labour that we are to 
look for a general rate of profits; but in the rate of income 
obtained for the use of it, or the annual interest of money 
loans.” ® 

The fundamental proposition, upon which Rooke’s entire 
volume is based, is that the formation of capital is continually 
accumulating new stores of wealth, and thereby cheapening 
the means of living. Although population tends to increase, 
‘capital is constantly setting free the means of subsistence 
faster than population has advanced.”® Hence all opposition to 
the introduction of new machinery is misplaced, even though it 
frequently happens that the immediate results are distress to the 
workmen: * “It would certainly betray a want of proper feeling 


1 An Inquiry, etc., p. 26. 2 Ibid., p. 27. 
3 Ibid., pp. 65 and 79. + Ibid., p. 300. 
5 Ibid., p. 38. © Ibid., p. 41. 


Tbtd., p. 115. 
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if he did not commiserate the misfortunes of a body of merfpo 
numerous as the hand-weavers of plain cotton goods originfly 
were.”! Rooke tells us that we must look to ultimate, not Mn- 
mediate, results, and adds: ‘“‘ To suppose that man can be injifed 
by forcing the elements into his service betrays a want of tlise 
reasoning faculties which enable us to overcome the impogfng 
obstacles in our way.’ 

As against the optimistic conclusions of Rooke and fhe 
dominant school of economists there arose during the tweiffies 
and the thirties a school of critics known as the Ricar%ian 
socialists. These writers have been made familiar to ugf by 
Foxwell,* and therefore need no detailed mention here. The is, 
however, one exception, who seems to have escaped the notif> of 
Foxwell—and that one, curiously enough, the earliest adv¥ ate 
of the theory of surplus value subsequently adopted by Marx. 
Percy Ravenstone wrote in 1821 a volume of almost five huwglred 
pages, entitled, A Few Doubts as to the Correctness of Home 
Opinions generally entertained on the Subjects of Populatios and 
Political Economy. We shall not stop to dwell on his = sm 
of Malthus, which does not materially differ from the other Forks 
of the kind. In a separate chapter, however, he discuss the 
rights of property, and finds herein the source of most §f the 
evils which Malthus ascribed to the pressure of popuiution. 
Ravenstone, indeed, is not a communist, for common pr@poerty, 
he thinks, implies tyranny, and would lead to the worst p§ssible 
form of government. In fact, it could exist only “amengst a 
small number of crazy fanatics.”* Nor is private propgrty in 
itself wrong. The natural right to private property # “the 
right to the work of one’s own hands.” ‘‘ But this right *s very 
different from that artificial right by which a man is en@»led to 
appropriate to himself the ownership of lands which jie does 
not occupy, and on which he does not exercise any in¢ refey."* 
‘On this pretension of the landowner are built the pr@ensions 
of the market-manufacturer, of the tradesman, of the c%ipjtaiist. 
All are founded on the same principle.”® They all clai® « si are 
in the earnings of the real producer, and ‘ the laboffr f the 
industrious is made subservient to the maintenance of: tlfe .dle. 
The labourer must purchase the permission to be usefyl.* ‘The 
rights of property, says Ravenstone, while nae | far 






An Inquiry, etc., p. 117. 2 Tbid., p. ive F 
$ age his Introduction to Menger’s The Right to the “s hole Produce 1 abour. 


A Few Doubts, etc., p. 197. ’ Tbid., p. 199, 
6 ipl p. 200. I 
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less sacred than the rights of industry,' for the latter are inde- 
pendent of society, derive from a higher source, and owe their 
origin to nature itself, being as sacred as our existence. Unfor- 
tunately, thinks” Ravenstone, in modern society, where property 
alone confers power, its rights are considered more sacred than 
those of industry, and the interests of the poor are sacrificed to 
those of the rich.” “Some doubt of the correctness of the 
modern doctrines of political economy, of the advantages arising 
from capital, may be suggested by the consideration that in all 
countries where there is the most wealth, there is the most 
misery.’’3 

This general proposition leads Ravenstone to analyse more 
carefully rent and profit, which he considers equally indefensible 
in their modern form.‘ Rent he defines as the idle man’s share 
of the industrious man’s earnings. He goes on to explain, 
however, that it is ‘‘the excess of rents, not their existence, 
which overthrows society.”’® Taxes, again, as they are levied in 
Mngland, fall chiefly upon the labourer.6 But the principal 
enemy of the labourer at present is the private ownership of 
‘apital. Profit, like rent, capital, like property in land, ‘‘ equally 
arise from the surplus produce of the cultivators’ labour. The 
only difference is that rent shares directly, profit indirectly, in 
the earnings of the productive labourer.”’ It is worthy of 
remark that while Ravenstone is the first predecessor of Marx 
to advance the surplus value theory, Marx differs from Ravenstone 
in that he considers profit to be the direct, and rent the derivative, 
form of exploitation. 

As our concern, however, is here with the economists proper, 
rather than with their Socialist critics, we shall not dwell longer 
on the interesting development of the fundamental idea of Raven- 
stone. Enough has been said to show that in him we have really 
the earliest of that group of writers who, during the twenties, 
sought to undermine the very basis of the edifice so carefully 
erected by the economists. 


VI 
A few years later than Ravenstone, and doubtless inspired by 
other Socialist * publications, one of which is quoted at great 


1 A Few Doubts, etc., p. 204. * Ibid., p. 206. 
3 Ibid., p. 207. 4 Ibid., p. 225. 
5 Ibid., p. 229. 8 Tbid., p. 257. 


7 Ibid., p. 311. 
8 Such publications were at this time called ‘‘ labour publications.”” The word 
Socialist was used for the first time in 1831 in the Poor Man’s Guardian in a letter 
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length, Samuel Read wrote An Inquiry into the Nafural Grounds 
of Right to Vendible Property or Wealth.’ This fiffered in its 
point of view from the current school of politfal economy. 
Read had started out during the currency discussicu with several 
tracts on money and banking, and it was in conne.:tion with one 
of these that he accused McCulloch of plagiarisrg in a pamphlet 
of considerable vehemence.” ; 

A year or two later he published the reply %» Malthus in a 
tract > which advances for the first time the doctrfae, anticipating 
the modern biological theory, that powers of #icrease in popu- 
lation are themselves weakened and diminishedf%by the force of 
luxury and refinement. In his larger work, Re§d claims that he 
differs from his predecessors in that he discu;ses not only the 
question, ‘‘ what is, or what has been,” but afso “‘ what should 
be.” * Political economy heretofore has been qfciared to be the 
science which treats of the production and distsbyjtion of wealth ; 
Read wishes to treat of it ‘as an investigatioi concerning the 
right to wealth.”® These rights, moreover, aye hot legal rights, 
for in the existing state of society ‘‘a legal:r ht is not infre- 
quently a natural and moral wrong.”® It isin accordance with 
this conception that Read entitles his work an. Inquiry into the 
Natural Grounds of Right to Vendible Property. In reading 
these and similar passages we are forcibly; reminded of the 







Gs 


: 
to the editor by an advocate of Owen’s social schemes. The name became common 
in England during the thirties. It is therefore, not, as is cyirrently, but mistakenly, 
stated, a French term in its origin. : 

1 Edinburgh, 1829, 328 pp. " 

2 This was entitled Haposure of certain Plagiarisms, of J. R. McCulloch, Esq., 
Author of two Essays on Reduction of the Interest of the National Debt, committed 
in the last published of these Essays, the Scotsman Newspaper and Edinburgh 
Review. By Samuel Read, author of a 7ract on Money and the Bank Restriction 
Laws. In recto decus. Edinburgh, 1819. Read pointed out that between 
McCulloch’s two Essays on the National Debt which appeared in March and 
November respectively of 1816, his tract on money had been published in May, and 
he claimed that the change of front in McCulloch’s,second essay was due to an 
unacknowledged appropriation of his own suggestichs. These suggestions were 
first, that in readjusting the currency the rule of jifstice is that debts should be 
considered discharged by the offer of the exact wejsht of bullion represented by 
the nominal sum of currency stipulated at the timgthe contract was made (p. 4) ; 
and secondly, that the interest on the debt contract subsequently to the deprecia- 
tion of the paper money should be so reduced tl At the creditors would receive 
precisely the amount of actual bullion which they ‘ent (p. 19. Read also accused 
McCulloch of borrowing without acknowledgment passages .!2m other authors, 
neluding Hume (p. 31). j 

5 General Statement of an Argument on the Shoject of Pc; ilation in answer to 
Mr. Malthus’s Theory. By Samuel Read. Londen, 1821. §:. esp. pp. 18 and 32. 

+ An Inquiry, etc., p. Xxvii. 

Tbid., p. ix. © Tou’, , DP» XXIV, 
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; views of Sismondi, as well as of the modern ethical school of 
; bs economists. 

Fig In the body of his work where he attempts primarily to 
explain ‘‘ what is,” Read shows himself a great admirer of Adam 
; } Smith as against the ‘‘ dogmas and paradoxes”! of Ricardo and 


the ‘‘ Ricardo school.”? His excellent definition of wealth 

deserves to be quoted: ‘‘ Those external, material objects . 
useful to mankind, which it costs some exertion of human labour 
.. . to produce or acquire ... and which ... can be trans- 

ferred from one to another.”* In a succession of paragraphs he 


emphasises, quite in the spirit of the most approved modern 
treatises, but partly in opposition to most of the text-books of his 
' I day, the fact that wealth does not include free, internal, useless, 
| or unappropriable goods.t| He follows Smith in making the dis- 
tinction between productive and unproductive labour, but pro- 
. \ ceeds to explain it away, as in his acceptance of Scott’s contention 
that an author may be a productive labourer. He gives a 


definition of capital which is of interest in view of the recent 
theories of Fisher and Cannan, saying that ‘ capital consists of 
accumulated wealth, which is or may be applied to assist in the 
work of production, which is nearly equivalent to saying that it 
consists of all wealth whatever.”® He adds in a note that “‘ there 
is no real use in the distinction which has been attempted . . 
between stock or wealth generally or capital.” 
Read’s opposition to Ricardo is shown in many ways. He 
criticises unreservedly the statement that labour is the sole cause of 
wealth. He considers this “a most mischievous and fundamental 
error,’ 7 mischievous largely because of the conclusions that have 
been drawn from the principle by the “‘ labour writers.” Read is 
the first thinker clearly to perceive that through this theory of 
value the Ricardian economics leads logically to the Ricardian 
socialism. Marx, like his predecessors in England, based himself 
frankly on Ricardo, and drew from Ricardo’s labour theory of 
value a seemingly logical conclusion of social politics, which is at 
the very antipodes of that of the Ricardian economists. 

Read confesses that in his main point of theory he has been 
anticipated by Bailey, the author of the Critical Dissertation ; * 
but Bailey, as will be remembered, had paid no attention to the 
application of the theory made by the Socialists. Wealth is not 
the result of accumulated labour, says Read, but of labour and 
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1 Lbid., p. vir * Ibid., p. 244. + Ibid., p. 1. 
4 Ibid., pp. 2-3, 7—9. 5 Ibid., p. 41. 6 Ibid., p. 65. 
7 Ibid., p. xxix, Cf. above, p. 353. 
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capital. Capital is incorrectly described as accumulated labour, 
for labour cannot be accumulated. Moreover, in every period of 
society, except in the very origin, all accumulations of wealth 
have been made with the existence of previous accumulations of 
capital—accumulations not of labour, nor even of the effects of 
labour! “If it should be said that capital could not do what is 
done without the assistance of labour, neither, I reply, could 
labour do what is done without the assistance of capital.”* Read 
confesses, indeed, in another place, that whereas capital can 
produce nothing without labour, labour can produce something 
without capital; but he makes his meaning clear by adding that 
when we come to ask how much either labour or capital can 
produce unaided we see at once the futility of the distinction.® 
For it is obvious that in the present state of society far more is due 
to the productive force of capital than to the productive force of 
labour. Hence such writers as she author (Bray) of Labour 
Defended against the Claims oy Capital, whom Read quotes 
copiously,* are wide of the mar in claiming that since labour, 
according to the Ricardian theo: y, is the sole cause of value, the 
whole produce of labour, that is. all accumulated wealth, belongs 
to the labourer, and that revt and profits are robbery. It is 
McCulloch, even more than Hicardo, who, according to Read, is 
responsible for these perverte:’ views on the part of the Socialists 
or ‘‘ Labour Theorists.” 

While Read criticises th: contentions of the Socialists, how- 
ever, and emphasises the n.d and efficacy of capital, he is by no 
means unaware of the exagg: ation in the extreme claims of their 
capitalist: opponents. ‘‘%! labourers have been flattered and 
persuaded that they prov ze all, whilst the capitalists on the 
other hand have combine and established laws of preference 
and favour which really t: ad upon the rights of the labourers.” ® 
““On the contrary,’ says Read, ‘‘ while the labourers must be 
made to understand that they do not produce all, whenever they 
seek the assistance of capital; the capitalists lending that assist- 
ance must be equally instructed that . . . no individual can have 
a right to exclude or interdict others from coming forward or to 
attempt to enhance their gains by means which are unjust or 
injurious to their neighbours.”’ ° 


| Ibid., pp. 14—15. 2 Ibid., p. 84. ' Ibid., pp. 129-—130. 

4 Ibid., chap. ix., sec. iii., pp. 118—140 et al. For Bray’s tract see Foxwell’s 
introduction to Menger’s Right to the Whole Produce of Labour, Foxwell does 
not refer to Read’s criticism. 


5 An Enquiry, p. xxix. © Ibid., p. XxXxiv. 
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Accordingly, while private property in land is defensible, 
because of the application of capital to land, there is a certain 
degree of truth in the contention that there is a common right 
to the ‘‘ bare uncultivated earth, unappropriated and unimproved 
by labour.’’! Read concludes from this that a moderate part of 
the annual produce of the land should be paid to the Government 
in the shape of a land tax or quit rent. Such a fund, which 
should not amount to more than i2 per cent. of the rent would, 
in Read’s opinion, obviate the necessity of any other taxes ex- 
cept in extraordinary emergencies.” Another scheme of social 
amelioration which is suggested by Read is the assertion of a 
full legal provision for the support of the poor, which should 
include weekly payments not only to the aged and infirm, but 
also to the unemployed.* ‘The right of the poor to support, 
and the right of the rich to engross and accumulate, are correla- 
tive and reciprocal privileges, the former being the condition on 
which the latter is enjoyed.” 4 

Read’s general opposition to Ricardo is seen in a number of 
other points. He accepts Adam Smith’s theory of rent in prefer- 
ence to that of Ricardo. He characterises as “futile and 
absurd’’* the statement of Ricardo that rent is paid for the 
‘original and indestructible powers of the soil,” and he points 
out how, in a later edition, Ricardo has ‘‘ studied himself fairly 
out of’ this theory.® He is unsparing in his criticism of Ricardo 
for the neglect of the element of situation, rather than of fer- 
tility in the rent problem ;’ and he maintains that because rent 
is the consequence, not the cause, of high price, it by no means 
follows that rent is not a component part of price. ‘ Rent 
actually does form a constituent part of the price of commodi- 
ties.””* The Ricardian theory of natural wages is equally erro- 
neous, says Read, because Ricardo fails to observe the possibility 
of a continual rise in the standard of life. ‘‘ Not only is it 
natural that mankind should increase their numbers and quite 
possible for them to do so indefinitely, and to increase their 
wealth and the price of their labour at the same time, but 
such a progress is the natural and necessary course of things, 
under any tolerable system of liberty or security or good govern- 
ment.” ‘‘The natural price of labour is, therefore, not a fixed 
quantity, as Ricardo thought, but a constantly increasing quan- 


Tbid., Pp 10%. > Thid., p. EEL. 3 Tbid., pp. 361, 365. 
' Tbid., p. 375. 5 Ibid., p. 298. 6 Ibid., p. 296. 
7 Ibid., pp. 298-—301. 8 Ibid., p. 243. ¥ Ibid., p. 252. 
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tity.”"! This result, in Read’s judgment, is very largely due to 
the increasing productivity of capital. Finally, the effort of 
Ricardo to show that profits and wages vary inversely to each 
other is, according to Read, equally unfortunate.* 

Not the least striking part of Read’s constructive work is his 
attempt to identify profits with interest. He does not, of course, 
deny the existence of ‘‘ business gains,’ but he thinks that all 
such gain as exceeds the ordinary rate of interest ‘‘is either 
wages—that is, remuneration or reward for labour or industry 
or ingenuity or skill in the use and application of that capital— 
or otherwise it is the result of fortune or accident—that is, of 
secret and unknown causes.’’* Such causes “‘ sometimes occasion 
greater or less gain in trade, or no gain at all, and sometimes a 
loss,” and ought to be properly considered as a compensation 
for risk. This compensation for risk must not be confounded 
with the wages of labour or with the “ profit ordinarily derivable 
from capital.” Since, therefore, such accidental gain is regulated 
by no certain principle, it is ‘without the pale of political 
science, which is conversant alone with known and determinate 
causes, rejecting others with disdain.” 

This passage is interesting. Read indeed uses the word 
profit as identical with interest for the reason given above, 
although he at once recognises the objection to this nomencla- 
ture, and suggests as a possible substitute the term “rent of 
capital.’”’* But the real importance of the passage lies in the 
fact that in his description of gain ‘‘ which lies without the pale 
ave the origin, in England at all events, both 
‘risk theory’ and the modern “‘ entrepreneur 

Had Read not been so reluctant to trans- 
of science,” the analysis at which he hints would 
been developed with his customary acumen and 







of science,’’ we 
of the mode 
theory” of pro 
cend the ‘‘ pak 
doubtless hA. 
common se¢*se. 

In his last chapter Read discusses the subject of public 
finance. [is theory of incidence of taxation is opposed to both 
the Physiocrats and the Ricardians. ‘‘The old French econo- 
mists who still have a few followers, maintain, that all taxes 
fall wLolly upon the land, or upon rent, denying that either 
profits or wages afford any; the Ricardo economists again con- 
tend that taxes fall entirely upon rent and profit, denying in 
like manner that wages afford any.” Read asserts that both 


1 Tbid., p. 253. 2 Thid., p. 249, 
3 Ibid., p. 263. + Ibid., p. 264, note. 
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these opinions are erroneous, and that the theory set forth by 
Smith and Hume alone is sound—the theory “that all three 
distinct sorts of revenue afford taxes.”! Taxes on wages are 
shifted only when wages are at the real minimum of subsistence, 
a condition which is not found in general.? Being such an 
admirer of Hume, it is not strange, perhaps, that Read should 
accept Hume’s theory that taxes when “ moderate and laid on 
judiciously and slowly” may, at first, by exciting a ‘‘ spirit of 
industry where it was before wanting, be for a time rather useful 
and advantageous.”’® Like Hume, however, he thinks that 
taxation often passes this limit and proves a sensible and even 
grievous burden on the mass of the people. 

It is evident from this review that Read merits further study. 
Although in the main a conservative and almost an orthodox 
economist, notwithstanding his objections to the Malthusian 
theory, Read deserves recognition in four particulars: he is an 
acute critic of some of the weak points in the classical theory of 
distribution ; he is the first economist to show the connection 
between Ricardian economics and Ricardian socialism; he is in 
part the originator of the risk theory of profits, and he is above 
all the first English economist who, while unreservedly recog- 
nising the function of capital, emphasises the fact that the 
capitalist has duties as well as rights, and that economics is 
not only a science of what is, but also a science of what ought 
to be. 

VII 

Of considerably less originality than Read, but, nevertheless, 
worthy of mention, is Sir George Ramsay, who published in 1836 
An Essay on the Distribution of Wealth.* 

Ramsay’s chief claim to attention is to be found in the fact 
that he attempted, but with meagre results, to introduce into 
England conceptions which had become familiar to the French 
economists. He adopts from Destutt de Tracy the consideration 
that production means either change of form or change of place,’ 
although he points out later that there is a third fundamental 
change, namely, change of time. It is, accordingly, to Ramsay 
that we must ascribe the first statement in English of the division 
into form, place, and time value, a distinction which modern 

1 Ibid., pp. 376—7. 2 Ibid., p. 381. 3 Ibid., p. 385. 
4 This was published at Edinburgh as a volume of 506 pages. Ramsay wrote a 


number of other works, but exclusively on political and philosophical topics. 
5 An Essay, &c., p. 17. 
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writers usually credit to Knies. Ramsay also borrows from the 
French writers, and especially from Storch, the Russian econo- 
mist, the conception of the entreprencur as separate from the 
capitalist. He distinguishes carefully between that part of the 
gross profits of capital which takes the form of interest or net 
profit paid for the use of capital, and the remainder which con- 
stitutes the “ profits of enterprise.”’ Not venturing to use the 
term entrepreneurs, Ramsay suggests the word masters. He is 
at first inclined to speak of this share in distribution as ‘ Profits 
of the Master,’’! but finally decides upon the term profits of enter- 
prize, or, as he spells it elsewhere, enterprise.* The masters, he 
thinks, must not be confused with the capitalists, although when 
we speak of gross profits, we mean the return of the master- 
capitalists.’ The net profits of capital or interest is a compensa- 
tion for the use of capital while the masters’ return or profits of 
enterprise is the compensation for the trouble and risk incurred, 
and the skill exerted in the business of direction and superin- 
tendence.t Ramsay devotes almost a quarter of his entire work 
to the analysis of these two constituent elements of profit. The 
return to capital proper, or interest, is not regulated, as the 
current theory states, by the competition of capitals, but is 
ultimately fixed by the ‘‘ productiveness of industry,” and not by 
the productivity of industry in general, but chiefly by the return 
to those branches of industry employed in producing the neces- 
saries of the labourer and the various elements of fixed capital.® 
‘The only competition which can affect the general rate of gross 
profit is that between master-capitalists and labourers.” 

The profits of enterprise are made up of three parts—the 
salary of the master, insurance for risk, and surplus gains.° The 
surplus gains, thinks Ramsay, increase in a greater proportion 
than the capital employed." This leads him to a consideration 
of the subject of ‘‘ concentration of capital.” His analysis, quite 
in the French style, brings him to the conclusion that combination 
means economy of management and a more rapid increase of 
natural wealth.6 But this does not exhaust the question of its 
desirability, ‘‘ for we must always bear in mind that the manner 
in which riches are divided and distributed is a matter of no less 
consequence than their absolute quantity.” ’ It is chiefly because 
some economists have devoted too exclusive an attention to pro- 
duction, rather than to the question of distribution, thinks 


1 Tbid., p. 193. 2 Ibid., p. 208. 3 Ibid., p. 79. 
4 Ibid., p. 190. 5 Ibid., p. 206; cf., p. 154. 6 Tbid., p. 226. 
7 Ibid., p. 229. 8 Ibid., p. 240. 9 Ibid., p, 248. 
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Ramsay, that the science of wealth is now beginning to be 
‘covered with unmerited obloquy.” ! 

In other points Ramsay is more influenced by the English 
than by the French writers. He refuses to accept Say’s concep- 
tion of immaterial wealth, and adopts unreservedly Smith’s 
distinction between productive and unproductive labour.2 In 
many cases, however, he tempers his approval of the English 
doctrines with some reservations which seem to show the influence 
of Read. He follows Ricardo and Malthus in his treatment of 
the problem of wages and population, but he is careful to 
emphasise the effect of the standard of life on wages, and he 
questions the existence of a “‘ natural or necessary price of labour ” 
in the sense of a minimum of subsistence.* He shows a com- 
mendable sympathy with the factory laws, although he bases his 
defence on the theory that since the ratio between capital and 
population remains the same, labourers who work short hours 
will not receive any less than those who work long hours.’ He 
accepts the theory that profits vary inversely as wages, but claims 
that this is not the whole truth.’ For since, as has been pointed 
out above, profit varies directly as the productivity of labour and 
capital, if productivity increases both profit and wages may be 
high. High profits due to increased productivity are a benefit to 
the community; high profits resting on low wages are a menace. 
For, “‘ the object of political economy being to show, not only 
how the greatest amount of wealth may be obtained, but also 
how it may be distributed most advantageously among the dif- 
ferent classes of society, that must be allowed to be a strange 
system which would give as little as possible to by far the most 
numerous body of all, the labourers.”” Ricardo’s whole theory he 
deems incomplete, because Ricardo overlooked the fact that ‘“‘ the 
ultimate cause of the variation in money wages, and hence in 
profits, is a change in the productiveness of industry.” ‘ 

In two other points Ramsay foreshadows recent discussions. 
He accepts the classical theory of rent, but maintains that the 
rent paid on the worst land devoted to a particular use virtually 
enters into the price of some other use, or the produce of some 
other use, of the land. ‘ Although rent unquestionably owes its 
origin to a high price of corn, or whatever may be the principal 
vegetable food of the people, yet when once created, it prevents 
the supply of other productions of the soil, such as animals and 

1 Tbid., p. 245. 2 Tbid., pp. 31—2. 3 Tbid., p. 133. 

4 Ibid., pp. 100—2. 5 Ibid., p. 141. 8 Tbid., p. 143, « 

7 Ibid., p. 174—6. 
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grass for the subsistence of animals, from becoming immediately 
equal to the demand, and so keeps up the price until they rise 
sufficiently to give as good a rent as corn. In this manner the 
rent paid for one species of produce becomes the cause of the 
high value of others. Rent, then, in its origin is an effect of high 
price, but afterwards becomes itself a cause of the high price of 
various objects of rural industry.” ! 

This is the entering wedge of the overthrowal of the doctrine 
that rent does not enter into price, and is virtually the same theory 
as that advanced by Prof. Marshall in the later editions of his 
Principles. It is not to be wondered at that Ramsay does not 
recognise the full bearing of the concession, for neither does his 
distinguished, but unconscious, follower. It is interesting, 
nevertheless, to note the origin of the idea. 

The second point is the importance attached by Ramsay to 
the element of time in production. In his discussion of value he 
maintains that the principle that value depends on the quantity 
of labour is very considerably modified by the use of capital. 
Commodities ‘‘in which the same quantity of labour has been 
expended may require very different periods before they are fit 
for consumption.”® He takes as an example two casks of identical 
wine. The cask which is kept in the cellar for several years 
increases in value; and since the cask of wine “ constitutes a 
fixed capital,” the increase of value is due “‘ to a capital withheld.” * 
Therefore value depends not only on labour expended, but ‘‘ on 
the length of time during which any portion of the product of 
that labour has existed as a fixed capital.”* In this, says 
Ramsay, we see the real importance of capital in the process of 
production. 

Finally, attention must be called to a remarkable passage in 
the closing chapter devoted to the practical conclusions from 
Ramsay’s principles. Ramsay maintains that were the corn laws 
to be proposed as a new system, he would certainly oppose them ; 
but now that the whole agriculture of England has been built up 
on them, he deprecates their entire abolition, because it will mean 
a sacrifice of agricultural to industrial prosperity. But it is 
very questionable, thinks he, whether this industrial prosperity, 
founded on a temporary monopoly, will endure. He adds: 

“Mr. Malthus has remarked that it cannot be considered a 
natural, that is,a permanent state of things, for cotton to be 


1 Ibid., pp. 278—279 ; cf. a similar passage on p. 463. 2 Ibid., p. 43. 
8 Ibid., p. 44. 4 Ibid., p. 59; of. p. 29. 
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grown In the Carolinas, shipped for Liverpool, and again exported 
to America in its finished condition. The time must come when 
the United States will fabricate for themselves. The same 
observations may be applied to other nations. It is quite clear 
that, unless there be some extraordinary natural advantages 
peculiar to Great Britain, it cannot have any right to suppose 
that it shall always supply the greater part of the world with 
manufactures at a cheaper rate than that at which they can be 
raised in the respective countries. Much less is it entitled to 
imagine that no other people can ever come into competition 
with it, and furnish neighbouring or distant lands on as cheap 
terms as itself.” ! 

The question as to how far it was entirely wise for England 
to sacrifice her agriculture to her industry” has not yet been 
definitely answered. The events of the next quarter of a century 
will put us in a better position to reply. But in view of the 
“ Back to Protection” or “ Retaliation” cry which is now so 
loudly voiced in Great Britain, the arguments of Ramsay are far 
from untimely. 


VIII 


The last of the group of writers to be discussed is one who 
is in some respects the most remarkable of all—Mountifort 
Longfield. In 1832 a professorship of political economy was 
founded by Archbishop Whately under conditions similar to 
those of the Drummond professorship at Oxford. Whately 
succeeded Senior in the Oxford position in 1831, and published in 
the following year his Introductory Lectures on Political Economy, 
in which, as is well known, he proposed to substitute for the 
name Political Economy that of Catallactics.* 


1 Ibid., p. 496. 

2 That this would be the result of the teachings of the Ricardians was clearly 
perceived at the time in England. One of the most vehement opponents of the 
‘‘manufacturing economists,’ as he calls them, was the author of the tract 
entitled : Four Letters to Earl Grey, to beware of the “Economists. London, 1830. 
The author points with withering scorn ‘‘to what extent these Economists would 
change the whole structure of this country ; with what cool indifference they would 
transfer a million of cultivators to the hot steaming atmosphere of a cotton mill, 
or to the damp weaving room of a Lancashire manufacturer ” (p. 24), The author 
uses as a motto of his work the statement as to rent published by James Anderson 
in the Bee in 1791, which he hints was plagiarised by the ‘‘ Ricardo school,” 
although he claims that -they drew from this theory of rent conclusions exactly 
opposite to those of the real discoverer of the theory, 

3’ Whately’s influence may be seen in a number of minor followers, as e.g., in 
the Letiers on the Rudiments of a Science called formerly improperly Political 
Economy, recently more pertinently Catallactics, from Patrick Plough, a Yeoman in 
the country, to his sons, young men in the Town, 1842. 
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When Whately was called to Dublin as an ecclesiastical 
dignitary, his interest in his old subject was so strong that he 
proceeded forthwith to endow a chair of political economy, of 
which the first incumbent was Longfield. The eleven lectures 
which Longfield delivered during his first year were published as 
the Lectures on Political Economy, delivered in Trinity and 
Michaelmas Term, 1833.1 Some of his lectures during the two 
ensuing years also saw the light, but may be passed over here 
with a bare mention.” 

Although there is a short notice of Longfield in Palgrave’s 
Dictionary, the writer has entirely missed the real contribution 
of Longfield to economic science." 

Longfield adopts many of the doctrines of the classical school, 
but states that he is compelled to dissent from not a few of their 
fundamental notions on the distribution of wealth. Above all, 
he differs from the Ricardians on the theory of profits and its place 
in the scheme of distribution.* 

Longfield’s general theory of value is noteworthy in that he 
not only puts very lucidly the influence of cost of production 
upon the supply side of the equation between supply and demand,* 
but calls attention to the demand side as well. In discussing 
this part of the subject, he points out that although the intensity 
of the demand varies with different persons, all will effect their 
purchases at the same rate, viz., at the market price. “Now if 
the price is attempted to be raised one degree beyond this sum, 
the demanders, who by the change will cease to be purchasers, 
must be those, the intensity of whose demand was precisely 
measured by the former price.” ‘‘Thus the market price is 
measured by that demand, which being of the least intensity yet 
leads to actual purchases.”® 

Longfield goes on to point out that not only does intensity of 
demand vary in this way, but “‘ the same person may be said to 
have in himself several demands of different degrees of intensity.” 
The consumption of food will fall off with every increase of price 
due to scarcity. ‘ That portion which any person ceases to con- 

1 By Mountifort Longfield, LL.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
Professor of Political Economy, Dublin, 1834, 267 pp. 

* These were Four Lectures on the Poor Laws, 1834, and “'hree Lectures on 
Commerce and One on Absenteeism, 1853. Many years later Longfield wrote an 
essay on Irish Land Tenures for the volume published by the Cobden Club in 1870, 
on the Land Question. 

3 It is to be noted, that Cannan quotes two passages from Longfield’s book. 
Cannan, op. cit., pp. 266, 309. Cannan, however, seems not to recognise Longfield’s 


importance in other respects. 
+ Lectures, preface, p. vii. 5 Ibid., p. 47. 6 Ibid., p. 113. 
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sume in consequence of a rise in price or that additional portion 
which he would consume if prices should fall, is that for which 
the intensity of his demand is less than the high price which 
prevents him from purchasing it, and is exactly equal to the low 
price which would induce him to consume it.”' Pursuing this 
train of reasoning through successive degrees of high price, 
Longfield concludes that ‘‘ each individual contains, as it were, 
within himself a series of demands of successively increasing 
degrees of intensity; that the lowest degree of this series which 
at any time leads to a purchase is exactly the same for both rich 
and poor, and is that which regulates market price; and that in 
the case‘of the rich man the series increases more rapidly, that is 
to say, the intensity of his demand increases more rapidly in 
proportion to the diminution of his consumption than in the case 
of the poor man.” ? ; 

In these passages we see that Longfield virtually expounds 
the doctrine of marginal demand. It is this marginal idea which 
he applies to the supply side of the schedule as well, and which 
results in his most characteristic contribution to economics. 

He tells us, for instance, that it is a great mistake to suppose 
that even if we accept the theory of labour as a proper measure 
of value, it is ‘‘ necessary that the whole supply of the commodity 
should have its value entirely derived from the labour expended 
in its production. It is sufficient if some part, of equal value 
with the rest, can thus be as it were resolved into the labour 
which created it.”* He goes on to explain that in practically all 
commodities there exists some such portion. ‘‘ That portion of 
every commodity whose value admits of being thus measured is 
that part which is produced under what I shall call the most 
disadvantageous circumstances; that is, under those circum-/ 
stances which require the greatest expenditure of labour in ordey 
to produce any certain quantity of that commodity.” * 

In these passages we have an exposition of the theory of 
marginal cost, as well as that of marginal demand. It is in the 
theory of profits and interest that we find the application not 
only of the marginal idea, but of the productivity idea as well, 
thus combining to form the conception of marginal productivity. 

Longfield accepts the theory of rent, as advanced by the 
Ricardians, but objects to the doctrine that profits are regulated 
by the fertility of the worst soils under cultivation. He thinks 
that this “ ingenious theory ’’® is destitute of foundation, and that 


1 [bid., p. 114. 2 Tbid., p. 115. * Tbid., p. 34. 
4 Ibid., pp. 34—35. 5 Ibid., p. 182. 
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the soil has scarcely any direct influence upon the rate of profits. 
The error rests, in his opinion, upon an incorrect analysis of 
capital and its return. The essence of the service of capital con- 

i according to Longfield, in roundabout production. ‘“‘ Let 
us attend carefully to the important part which capital performs 
in the work of production, and we shall see how long a period 
must frequently elapse before certain labour has produced its full 
effects.” ! 

After explaining this at some length, he endeavours to analyse 
more carefully the conception of production as applied to capital. 
‘Of capital, there is not, properly speaking, any cost of produc- 
tion, except that sacrifice of the present to the future, which is 
made by the possessor of wealth who employs it as capital, 
instead of consuming it for his immediate gratification.”? Long- 
field recurs continually to the conception of this equalisation of 
the present and the future as constituting the real function of 
capital. The more quickly capital is accumulated, he tells us in 
another place, and the lower the return, ‘“‘ the first direct and 
most striking effect is to render the future and present period of 
nearly equal importance.”* In all questions of the return to 
capital, we are ‘‘ comparing present and future advantages.” 

It is evident from these passages how exaggerated is the 
extreme contrast sought to be drawn by Bohm-Bawerk between 
the ‘ productivity,” and the ‘‘agio” theories of interest. For 
here, in at least one writer, we have the productivity theory ex- 
plained in terms of the ‘“‘agio” theory. All of which impels us 
to the conclusion that there is far less difference between the 
brilliant Austrian economist and his English predecessors than is 
con:monly imagined. 

{t will be seen from the above that Longfield uses profits in 
the sense of general returns to capital, and that his theory of 
profits is really a theory of interest. This brings us to the 
application made by Longfield of the conjuncture of the produc- 
tivity theory, in his sense of the term, and the marginal theory 
of cost and demand. 

’ Capital is useful, he tells us, by advancing to the workman 
the value of his labour before the produce is sold to the consumer, 
and by supplying the labourer with instruments, tools, and 
machinery.* The owner of the machine will be paid for the use 
of it in proportion to its value, the injury it receives from use, 

\ and the time during which it is lent and “‘ not in proportion to its 


t Ibid., p. 163. 2 Ibid., p. 196. 
3 Ibid., p. 230. 4 Ibid., p. 187. 
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effect in increasing the efficiency of the labourer.” This is a 
consequence of the principle of competition, for if the owner of 
one machine could obtain more for its use than the owner of 
another of equal value and durability, more of the former would 
be made until the profits of each were reduced to their level. 
‘This level must be determined by the least efficient machine, 
since the sum paid for its use can never exceed the value of thé 
assistance it gives the labourer.” ! 

Longfield is at great pains to explain this process more in 
detail. He pictures the development much in the same way as 
do Wieser and Clark in recent years in their description of the 
“imputation ” theory. He uses the hypothesis that the produce 
of the soil is raised by labourers entirely destitute of capital. 
Unless they are quickly to relapse into barbarism, some tools 
must be used. Suppose that the capitalist now puts this first 
spade ‘‘into the hands of the ablest labourer he can find, paying 
him as wages, so much as, without the aid of such an instrument, 
he could earn for himself. The profits which the capitalist or 
owner of this instrument will reap will be the difference between 
the quantity of work which the labourer can do with and without 
its assistance. But as the number of such instruments increases, 
in the hands of the same or different capitalists, other and inferior 
labourers must be employed to use them, and according to the 
principle which I have just laid down, the rate of profits must be 
determined by those cases in which the efficiency of capital is 
the least ; that is, on the supposition I have just made, the profits 
of a single tool will be equal to the difference of the quantities of 
work which the feeblest labourer could execute with or without 
its use.” ? 

Longfield applies this reasoning to the profits of capital in 
general, fand concludes that the return to capital is equal to the \ 
assistance given to labour “by that portion of capital which is \ 
employed with the least efficiency, which I shall call the last 
portion of capital brought. into operation.”* Or, as he puts it in 
another place, ‘‘the rate of profits may be measured by the | 
efficiency in assisting labour of the least efficient capital.” 4 


Ibid., pp. 187—8. 2 Ibid., pp. 191—192. 3 Ibid., p. 194. 

4 Ibid., p. 227. In another passage Longfield puts the same point a little differently. 
He says: ‘‘If a spade makes a man’s labour twenty times as efficacious as it would 
be if unassisted by any instrument, one-twentieth only of his work is performed by 
himself and the remaining nineteen-twentieths must be attributed to capital. And 
this is the measure of the intensity of the demand for such an instrument. A 
labourer working for himself would find it for his interest to give ninetcen-twentieths 
of the produce of his labour to the person who would lend him one, if the alternative 
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Thus we have in the most unequivocal language the marginal 
productivity doctrine interest—a doctrine, the origin of which 
has usually been ascribed to von Thiinen, and which has been 
adopted and adapted by recent thinkers. Yet here again, before 
von Thinen published his second volume which contains the theory 
of interest, the identical doctrine had been advanced by an 
Englishman, or rather an Irishman. Longfield, indeed, did not 
pursue his analysis so far as to distinguish between profits and 
interest, and it is for this reason that he argues in opposition to 
Torrens that profits do form a part of cost of production." 

The discovery of the marginal productivity theory of interest 
is not Longfield’s only claim to distinction. In his theory of 
wages also he marks a decided advance. The accepted theory of 
wages taught that wages depend on the standard of life, or on 
the means of subsistence. This whole Ricardian theory seems 
to Longfield to rest on a mistaken application of the cost of pro- 
duction theory of wages.” The cost of production theory is not 
applicable to labour, according to Longfield, because “ the 
labourer is not produced for the sake of what he can earn.’ ? 
The expression is merely metaphorical, and analogy, says Long- 
field, is not argument. The standard of life is not the cause, but 
the result. 

The correct theory, according to Longfield, may be summed 
up in the statement that “ the wages of the labourer depend upon 
the value of his labour, and not upon his wants, whether natural 
or acquired.” * He adds, ‘‘that if his wants and necessities 
exercise, as they do, some influence upon the value of his labour, 
it is indirect, and secondary, produced by their effect upon the 
growth of the population, and that this effect is not analogous 
to the effect which the cost of production has upon the price of 
commodities.” 

Wages, like the value of everything else, depends upon the 
relation between the supply and the demand. The supply con- 
sists of the existing race of labourers. But ‘“‘ the demand is 
caused by the utility or value of the work which they are capable 


was that he should turn up the earth with his naked hands ; or if he worked for 
another, his employer might pay a similar sum for the purpose of supplying him 
with an instrument. But this profit is not paid, because on account of the 
abundance of capital in the country much must be employed in cases where in 
proportion to its quantity it is not so capable of multiplying the efficiency of the 
labourer ; and the profits on this portion must regulate the profits of the rest.” 
[bid., p- 195. 

| Ibid,, Appendix, p. 248. * Ibid., p. 202. 

3 Ibid., p. 203. 4 [bid., p. 206. 
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of performing.” ! Hence follows the important conclusion that 
‘wages must be paid out of the produce, or the price of the pro- 
duce of their labour,’ and that the real element of significance 
is “the rate of profit and the productiveness of labour employed 
in the fabrication of those commodities in which the wages of 
labour are paid.” * 

The objection might indeed be raised that in this passage 
Longfield is not quite clear as to the exact relation between 
profits and wages. Of the truth of his fundamental proposition, 
however, he is assured. Wages are intimately connected with 
product. The true theory of wages, in other words, is a produc- 
tivity theory. 

It is for this reason that Longfield denies the possibility of 
inachinery reducing wages. ‘‘A machine is never resorted to 
except for the purpose of producing commodities more cheaply, 
that is, more cheaply, independent of any reduction in the wages 
of labour or the rate of profits.’* New capital means lower 
prices, not lower wages ; and since each man’s wages will now 
purchase more than before, increase of capital virtually leads to 
higher wages. 

A writer who holds as Longfield did to the productivity theory 
of wages and the marginal productivity theory of interest must 
necessarily arrive at conclusions as to social progress very different 
from those of the Ricardian school. He agrees with Ricardo 
and Malthus that the productiveness of agricultural labour tends 
to diminish, and that the increase of population tends to raise 
profits and to lower wages. But, on the other hand, he points 
out that capital in general tends to increase, and the rate of 
profits therefore tends to decline, while the evil arising from the 
necessity of resorting to poorer soils may be neutralised by other 
circumstances, such as improvements in agriculture. Above all, 
an improved system of division of labour and the extension of 
machinery in manufactures will enable the labourer to live more 
comfortably than before. He will gain more in this way than he 
will lose by the dearness of food and raw materials. For “in 
the normal progress of society, if it is well governed, the rate of 
profits will diminish, labour will become more productive, and the 
relative value of each man’s labour will increase.” ° 

With this far from pessimistic conclusion as to the future of 
industrial society, Longfield closes his remarkable lectures. 

The productivity theory of wages and the marginal produc- 
| Ibid., p. 210. 2 [bid., p. 215. ¥ Ibid., p. 219. 
+ Ibid., p. 235. * Ibid,, p. 239. 
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tivity theory of interest as expounded by Longfield seem to have 
passed unnoticed except in Ireland itself. Longfield was suc- 
ceeded as Whately professor at Dublin by Isaac Butt, who 
accepted his predecessor’s conclusions as a henceforth well- 
established part of economic theory. In a monograph entitled 
Rent, Profits and Labour,! Butt repeats and develops the doctrine. 
He speaks of the ‘‘ most important additions to the discoveries 
of the science made by my predecessor,” and addresses himself 
in particular to the most difficult question, “ What is it that will 
regulate the exchange between things both produced by the joint 
operation of labour and capital.”? Butt proceeds to point out at 
some length that “ by the assistance, the powers of labour are 
multiplied, in different degrees, in a descending scale, descending 
as capital multiplies.” ‘The least efficient assistance which the 
powers of capital actually render to labour is at once the check 
and the measure of the fall which the competition of capitalists 
has caused.” ‘‘ The relative value of labour and capital will be 
determined by that part in the scale at which all the capital in 
the country can be employed.”* And after giving numerous 
examples, Butt claims that what is shown by this method of 
reasoning is ‘‘ the relation between the product of the powers of 
capital and the product of unassisted labour ; and this, of course, 
gives us the proportion in which the joint product is divided 
between the capitalist and the labourer.” 4 

In very much the same way as Professor Clark, Butt contends 
that ‘“‘by a parity of reasoning we can calculate the relation 
between the product, whether of human labour, or of the powers 
of capital, and the product of a natural agent.” For he has 
already shown how the value of labour can be expressed in that 
of the powers of capital, or the value of the powers of capital in 
those of labour. It remains to show “ how the value of a natural 

1 The full title of this pamphlet is Rent, Profits and Labour. A Lecture 
delivered before the University of Dublin in Michaelmas Term, 1837. By Isaac 
Butt, LL.B., Dublin, 1838. Butt also published a larger Introductory Lecture 
delivered before the University of Dublin in Hilary Term, 1837. By Isaac Butt 
LL.B., M.R.I.A., Archbishop Whately Professor of Political Economy, Dublin, 
1837. In this Introductory Lecture, Butt follows Say in defining production as the 
‘creation of utility,” rather than the ‘‘creation of value” (p. 6), and is especially 
severe on those economists who wish to limit the term wealth to material objects. 
Immaterial, like material objects, are equally forms of wealth. The copyright of a 
book, the pleasures derived from a painting, the command of a pleasant prospect 
which enhances the rent of a house--all these are immaterial products which 
constitute wealth (p. 36). (Cf. 57—59.) Butt also objects to identifying capital 
with instruments of production (p. 55). Both here and in other passages he makes 


long quotations from his unpublished lectures in the same course. 


* Rent, Profits, and Labour, p. 21. 3 Ibid., pp. 283—25. + Ibid., p. 26. 
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agent can be expressed in the terms of either.’’! This he does 
through the use of the theory of marginal production as contained 
in the doctrine of rent. 

The general principles of exchange are summarised by Butt 
in the following statement : 

‘The product of any given quantity of labour will exchange 
for the product of so much of the powers of capital as render to 
production an assistance equivalent to that labour, at the lowest 
rate of assistance to which capital is forced by its abundance to 
have recourse.” 

“Tt will exchange for as much of the produce of the soil as 
could be raised by that labour, or the equivalent powers of 
capital, at the least productive expenditure to which the demand 
for produce has compelled the community to resort.” ? 

3utt informs us that in the following lecture he proposes to 
apply these principles to the condition of the labouring class, and 
to make other practical applications of the doctrine. So far as 
we know, however, these lectures, which would assuredly be most 
interesting, have not been published. 

The theory of marginal productivity as applied to capital and 
labour, Butt tells us, ‘seems obvious and simple enough, but 
until the appearance of Dr. Longfield’s lectures it was not 
thought of. With the exception of the discovery of the theory 
of rent—and, perhaps, even the propriety of this exception is 
questionable—no such important service has been rendered to 
the science since the days of Adam Smith.”* When we reflect 
that the whole current of modern theory is setting in the direction 
indicated by Longfield and Butt, these encomiums do not appear 
to be altogether unmerited. 


IX 


We stated at the outset of these essays that the history of 
economics is yet to be written. The slight study that has been 
made of a period of less than two decades in the history of 
economic thought in a single country will, we trust, be found to 
be sufficiently rich in results to lead to a fuller investigation of 
the same period, as well as of other periods, both anterior and 
subsequent. British economics during the twenties and the 
thirties of the nineteenth century, far from presenting the dull 
level of uniformity and agreement which is usually associated 
with the name “ classical school,’’ abounds in writers, many of 

| Ibid., p. 27 ® Ibid., p. 32. 3 [bid., p. 23. 
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them of considerable ability, who did not scruple to attack the 
premisses as well as many of the conclusions of the dominant sect, 
and who struck out for themselves new paths which have had to 
be rediscovered by modern thinkers. There are but few recent 
developments in economic doctrine of which we cannot find the 
forerunners in this early period. The historical and the ethical 
conceptions of economics ; the emphasis laid on distribution, as 
well as on production; the opposition to the labour theory of 
exchange ; the accentuation of time as an element in value; the 
roundabout production theory of capital and the ‘‘ agio”’ theory 
of interest ; the broadening of the rent concept and the recogni- 
tion of the weakness in the statement that rent does not enter 
into price; the distinction between the capitalist and the entre- 
preneur and the surplus theory of pure profits or business gains ; 
and above all, the theory of marginal utility as the basis of value, 
and the marginal productivity theories of wages and interest— 
these are but a few of the doctrines which we have seen advanced 
and elaborated by the authors of the period. With such a trio as 
Lloyd, Read, and Longfield—not to mention the others—the so- 
called ‘‘ minor” writers of England assume an importance wnich 
in some respects transcends that assigned to the ‘ major”’ 
writers. 

But, it will be asked, how does it happen that all these 
authors have been so largely overlooked and neglected? For 
very much the same reason, we answer, that Cournot was passed 
over in France and Gossen in Germany. Their views were not 
in accord with those of the dominant school. The practical 
issues of the time were so momentous that the economic science 
which taught a doctrine in harmony with these practical demands 
was accepted as infallible. The economists in England, indeed, 
were not responsible for free trade and industrial development. 
Those would have come almost as quickly had economics never 
existed ; for practical policies are the result for the most part of 
actual interests and not of abstract considerations. But when 
the demands of the dominant social and political interests were 
reinforced by the teachings of the scientists, economics leaped 
with a bound into the position not only of a popular, but almost 
of a sacrosanct, science. The edifice erected by Ricardo, and 
elaborated by McCulloch and Mill, became so solid and so stable 
that it could not be shaken by any current or gust of criticism 
or opposition. No one would listen to, very few would even 
read, publications which refrained from entering upon the field 
of practical discussion, and were content to abide in the realm of 
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theory. A theory that seemed to lead nowhere was not the kind 
of theory to which the practical age could be expected to lend a 
ready ear. Discouraged by their reception, most of these writers 
turned to other lines of activity, and before long their very exist- 
ence was forgotten. The reputation of the great names was such 
that any deviation from accepted doctrines was branded as 
unorthodox. It was reserved for a later age to see the change 
in economic conditions, which, first abroad and then in England, 
shattered the old idol of economic orthodoxy, and prepared the 
way for the newer thinkers who ventured to attack some of the 
practical conclusions, and not a few of the theoretical positions of 
the dominant school. From these newer thinkers we must 
indeed not withhold our tribute of appreciation for their solidity 
and their originality; but we must likewise not begrudge a 
generous recognition to the predecessors, whose lot was cast in 
less fortunate times. When such recognition is accorded, it will 
be seen that Great Britain is the real mother, not only of classical 


political economy, but also of that series of newer ideas which is 
at the present time slowly transforming the face of economic 
science. 


Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN 





THE GRAINMILLING INDUSTRY: A STUDY IN 
ORGANISATION! 


II 


THE Budget of 1902 with its duties on grain and flour inter- 
fered with the natural course of prices and afforded an opportunity 
for action in which all interests were harmonious. The South 
Wales and Gloucester, Potteries, North Western, Liverpool 
local, and London Associations arranged that undelivered portions 
of contracts made before April 15th should be charged with an 
additional rate of 5d. per cwt., and this resolution was also adopted 
by the council of the National Association. The bakers protested 
and a conference was held between the two National Associations 
which compromised on arise of 6d. per sack of 280 lbs. from 
May Ist. 

This last event naturally leads to the consideration of the 
relations between the bakers and millers. An alliance between 
wholesalers or manufacturers and retailers for the purpose of 
fixing retail prices has been a prominent feature of the drug and 
erocery trades in recent years, and we find it occurring also in 
the milling trade. In South Wales and the West of England 
not only was underselling rampant among bakers but grocers 
also often made a leading line of flour and bread and sold them 
at prices which did not leave bakers a living profit. The 
Swansea Bakers’ Association in 1896 attempted, but unsuccess- 
fully, to secure the co-operation of the millers in putting a stop 
to this practice. In 1901 the Federation of Master Bakers’, 
Confectioners’, and Millers’ Associations of South Wales and 
the West of England was formed with 700 members in Bristol, 
Cardiff, Swansea, Barry, Penarth, and Newport, of whom 300 
were in Bristol and Cardiff. Underselling was so successfully 
dealt with that in Cardiff, Swansea, and Barry only three men 
sold below the federation minimum and only one miller held 
aloof. This success was secured by the millers assenting to a 
Sale Note of two clauses:—‘‘(A) The buyer undertakes not to 
sell any bread or flour at a less price than that for the time being 
fixed by the Master Bakers’ Association of the district in which 


1 Continued from Economic JouRNAL, September, 1903, xiii, p. 324. 
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the buyer resides. In the event of any breach by the buyer of 
the above undertaking the buyer agrees that the seller shall have 
the right of determining this contract, or to sell out against the 
buyer, and of refusing to deliver the balance then undelivered of 
the contract quantity of flour, and that the exercise of this 
option shall not affect the seller’s right to recover the price of 
the flour already delivered under this contract. (B) Messrs. —— 
may require cash before delivery, or limit credit to a period of 
seven days, if the purchaser sells any flour supplied under this or 
any other contract made by him with them at a gross profit of 
less than 3d. per score on Messrs. ——’s price of the day, or sells 
bread made from such flour at a gross profit of less than 9s. per 
sack, it being hereby admitted by the purchaser that each sack 
of flour produces 92 4Ilb. loaves; and any breach of the above 
conditions may be deemed a failure in the due performance of 
this contract, and shall further give Messrs. the right, at 
their option, of cancelling this contract in respect of any goods 
undelivered thereunder.”’! After more than a year’s trial, Clause 
B was abandoned by the federation in October, 1902, as ‘‘ unwork- 
able and impracticable,’’ but Clause A, which had been approved 
as legal by Mr. Eldon Bankes, K.C., was retained. In Norwich 
during the spring of 1903 the millers were induced to stop supplies 
to undersellers, and as a step to closer co-operation have been 
invited to attend the meetings of the local Bakers’ Association. 
November, 1902, saw the successful termination of prolonged 
negotiations in the formation of the Bournemouth and District 
Master Bakers’ and Millers’ Association, operating within the 
county borough of Bournemouth. It is governed by a council 
of six millers, six bakers, a president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer, which has power to expel members for breach of 
the rules. The most important of these rules are the follow- 
ing: “9. The Committee shall meet at least once in every 
month, or oftener, if necessary, to receive the official price of 
fines flour, and to determine the retail price of bread and flour 
accordingly, such official price to be received from three 
millers, members of the Association. 10. The minimum gross 
profits on bread shall be not less than 5s. per sack. The 
basis of calculation to be 92 quarterns to the sack. 11. The 
allowance to wholesale customers shall not exceed 6d. net per 
12 4lb. loaves and pro rata for flour. 12 (a). No member of this 
Association shall sell bread or flour retail under the price fixed for 
the time being by the Committee, who shall instruct the secretary 
1 Baker and Confectioner, October 17, 1902. 
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to issue notice to all members of any alteration in the price. 
(b) The trade shall refuse to supply any bread or flour-seller 
who fails to comply with the rules of the Association. 13. No 
member shall buy from, or sell to, any person who breaks the 
rules of the Association.” This ‘‘exclusive dealing’’ policy 
soon created an uproar. Not only did some of the Bournemouth 
millers refuse to comply, but the Liverpool millers on being 
invited to join in a similar arrangement replied that ‘‘ while 
prepared to consider any cases of underselling’’ they must 
‘“‘decline to become members of any association having an ex- 
clusive dealing clause as a basis of membership.”” At the Bakers’ 
Exhibition in September, 1902, a committee had been appointed 
to approach the National Association of* Millers on the subject 
of such alliances, but the council of the latter body in January, 
1903, endorsed the Liverpool resolution. Nor is this to be 
regretted, for such alliances are directly opposed to the interests 
of consumers and by arousing suspicion work inimically to 
combination. 

Price and Condition Associations not only suffer from the 
practical difficulties that they invite outside competition, foster 
internal dishonesty, and cannot reconcile the divergent interests 
of port and inland millers. They are also open to the economic 
objection that they do not seek to regulate production, and thus 
can exercise no permanent influence over prices. Some attempts 
have been made to obtain this control by means of a common sales 
agency without dealing with production. Mr. Nicholls in 1901 sug- 
gested that the National Association should form a department to 
which millers making excess grades should send their flour for dis- 
tribution among its members, this Clearing House acting as the 
selling agent. The proposal was not adopted. A similar attempt had 
been made in the West of England in 1894 but it failed. Later 
in 1901 a proposal was made to form a regular Sales Association 
in the form of a limited company through which the members 
would sell all their flour, but it never got beyond the suggestion 
stage. 

The only successful attempt at the regulation of production 
was made by the maize or Indian corn millers of the North of 
Ireland, twenty-three of whom formed in 1900 an association 
(Kontingentierungskartell) to pool their output—the Corn Millers’ 
Association. Two officials were appointed, the Millers’ <Ac- 
countant and the Referee. The Accountant was to ascertain the 
total quantity of yellow meal delivered by each of the parties in 
the two years Nov. 1, 1897, to Oct. 31, 1899, and on the basis of 
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this information the Referee was to fix the total deliveries and 
the proportionate share of each member during the currency of 
the agreement. The Accountant was also to ascertain the 
weekly deliveries of each member during the continuance of the 
agreement. Adherence to the contract was secured by a system 
of pooling profits: ‘‘ Each of the parties hereto will, during the 
continuance of this agreement, pay a sum of 10s. per ton on the 
yellow meal which the Millers’ Accountant may so find he has 
delivered in each week....and the money so payable will be 
divided monthly amongst the parties in . ... the proportion that 
each party’s deliveries for the two years mentioned bears to the 
total deliveries of all the parties thereto for the same period.” 
In this way no member can derive any profit from over-production, 
while he gains by slight under-production, which also tends to 
maintain prices. But “if the deliveries of yellow meal by any 
of the parties hereto shall during any month fall more than 10 
per cent. below his or their proper proportion of the current 
deliveries, or if the weekly deliveries of any of the parties hereto 
shall be stopped or become reduced to the extent of 10 per cent. 
through suspension of payment, bankruptcy, or compounding 
with creditors, or strikes, or lockouts, or any other cause, or 
through a desire no longer to be bound by the terms of this 
agreement,” a meeting of the members must be held, and, sub- 
ject to an appeal to the Referee, a two-thirds majority of those 
present can decide what shall be done. The Accountant is to be 
allowed free access to all necessary documents and _ books, 
and the expenses of carrying-out the Agreement are borne 
by the parties in the proportions of their legal deliveries. 
Meetings of the parties may be called by any of them subject to 
five days’ notice. The term of the Agreement is one year. The 
Referee has final power to decide when there has been a breach 
of the agreement and may inflict penalties up to £200 for each 
offence, such penalties being divisible among the parties as the 
Referee may decide. 

This agreement is still in force, having been renewed from 
year to year. When it was adopted there was no profit in the 
trade. Through its action better conditions have been estab- 
lished, with the result that fresh competition has sprung up. 
Nevertheless no one has broken from the agreement, and while 
the members are satisfied there have been few complaints from 
traders. The members meet in Belfast every Friday and arrange 
prices without, however, absolutely fixing them. The success 
of this association is all the more noticeable when it is 
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compared with the general failure of the looser forms of organ- 
isation. 

Despite the slender and ephemeral success—if even so mild a 

phrase is not too strong—of associations, British millers have 
seldom slackened in their desire to find an organisation for their 
industry which would liberate them from the thraldom of 
competition. The consolidation movement which has affected so 
many other industries has not left milling entirely untouched. 
Even in the end of 1888 it was proposed to federate all the mills 
between the Tweed and the Humber into the North Eastern 
Milling Co., Limited, but sufficient support was wanting. When 
the Convention of the National Association of Millers met at 
Llandudno in June, 1901, Mr. Scott Lings, the promoter of 
several textile combinations, was invited to address the members 
on the subject of amalgamation. He proposed the formation of a 
‘“‘ holding company ” which would ‘ acquire a substantial control 
of the interests in the various individual firms composing the 
trade.” Each of the combining firms would transfer to the 
central company the same proportion of their shares and take its 
shares in lieu. Harmony of interests would thus be secured by 
the pooling of the profits of each firm on the agreed proportion of 
shares. The powers of the directors of the central company 
could vary with the degree of independence proposed to be left 
to the several firms. They might simply have power to convene 
the members from time to time to decide upon lines of policy, or 
they might have larger powers—buy the raw material for all the 
“mills, act as a sales agency for the whole product, and undertake 
the financing operations for all the members. He warned them 
against the danger of dismissing too many managers who might 
set up as rivals, and against trying to change the ordinary course 
of trade ; he also urged the importance of training up men who 
would act in future years as directors. It was agreed to circulate 
the scheme among the members for their opinion, but out of 240 
firms and associations who were communicated with, only thirty 
sent replies, and of these only four supported Mr. Scott Ling’s 
proposal. 

Such a scheme was obviously fanciful. To combine some 
9,000 millers, large and small, of whom the majority were inland 
millers who only competed with their immediate neighbours, and 
whose only common bond was hatred of the invading port 
miller, was simply absurd. Even to bring the 1,000 rolling mills 
into line would be a gigantic task. With the large port millers 
the case is different, for their circumstances, interests, and perils 
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are all of the same character. What they have to fear most is 
the competition of each other within the same district, and the 
competition of port millers in other districts. The natural develop- 
ment, therefore, would be the amalgamation of firms in the same 
port, and then perhaps the union of the several ports. Such a com- 
bination would dominate the flour market and could either easily 
beat down the competition of the small inland millers or leave 
them in peace to deal with their local wheat. Faint indications 
of such a development are not wanting. In the Bristol Channel 
District the New Cardiff Milling Co. agreed in March, 1903, to an 
amalgamation with the Phoenix Milling Co. in order to form a 
new company; plant, mills, &c., were to be taken over at 
£85,000, stock at current market prices and book debts at a 
valuation. The Phoenix Co. is already controlled by Spillers 
and Bakers, Ltd., a company formed in 1890 by the union of 
Spiller and Co. of Cardiff and W. Baker and Sons of Bristol, so 
that we may here see the beginning of a concentration of the 
Bristol Channel trade round that firm. Johnston, Mooney, and 
O’Brien, Limited, is a Dublin company formed in 1889 by 
the union of three baking and milling businesses; capital 
£175,000. The Avondale Bread Co. of Birmingham (paid up 
capital £22,448) was formed in 1899 by the union of the Vale 
of Evesham Flour Mills Co. and the Avondale Bread Co. In 
the spring of 1903 it was rumoured that a consolidation of 
the London flour mills was in contemplation, but the report 
lacks confirmation. The experience of other countries shows that 
large amalgamations of milling firms are not impossible. In the 
United States the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
controls five plants; it was formed in 1889 and its issued capital 
is $8,884,600. The Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. was 
organised to combine five mills making all the flour ground in 
New York in 1892; it was combined with eleven other mills in 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior, Milwaukee, Buffalo, and Syracuse 
to form the United States Flour Milling Co. in 1899 with an 
issued capital of $16,000,000. It made savings in the cost of 
selling and manufacture, but competition forced it to transfer 
these to the public. It suffered from lack of working capital and 
paid neither preference nor ordinary dividend in 1900; towards 
the end of that year it was reorganised with a capital of 
$17,250,000. Its capacity is 175,000 bushels of wheat a day. 
The East Coast Milling Co. was announced in the spring of 1902 
to amalgamate 27 mills of the Eastern Milling and Export Co. 
and a new mill at Philadelphia; capital $9,000,000, capacity 
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18,000 barrels of flour daily. A combination of 34 flour mills in 
New Zealand was reported in 1901. Ten large Budapest mills 
dominate the Austro-Hungarian trade, and have formed a pooling 
association from March Ist, 1902, to last for three years; it is 
hoped that the large country mills may still join. In Germany 
there are two associations to regulate the conditions of sale 
(Konditionenkartelle) in Mannheim and Berlin founded in 1900; 
in 1898 a‘ Millers’ Sale and Purchase Union’’ was set up in 
Dusseldorf to undertake the sale of offals from 34 mills; in 1901 
a sales’ association for rice mills in Bremen was instituted. 
Switzerland has four price associations to fix the price of flour, 
but the control does not seem very effective though penalties are 
inflicted for breach of the rules. 

The National Association of Millers has attempted for some 
years to regulate the conditions of purchase so as to insure the 
purity of the grain bought. In 1898 they asked the London 
Corn T'rade Association to insert a clause in contracts requiring 
the shipper to make an allowance when the percentage of foreign 
matter in Black Sea, Danubian, and Indian wheats was more 
than 3 per cent. In barley contracts in the Bristol Channel 
district a ‘‘ three per cent. dirt clause”’ brought down the percentage 
of extraneous matter from 10 per cent.; for beans a 5 per cent. 
allowance was made ; and in linseed at Hull 3 per cent. Despite 
these precedents the London Corn Trade Association refused to 
alter the principle of arbitration in matters of dispute. The 
percentage system was proposed to meet f.a.q. (fair average 
quality) contracts, but purchases were also made on “ inspection 
certificate,” ‘‘ adopted standards,” ‘‘natural weight basis,” or 
“about as per sample.’ The millers in 1899 again asked that 
when purchases were made by sample the buyer should be entitled 
to require that an analysis should be made of the sealed bought 
sample and of samples from the bulk deliveries, any excess of 
dirt to be allowed for. Again the Corn Trade Association would 
not interfere with the arbitrators, and the millers after repeated 
rebuffs decided in the spring of 1902 that they would try to get 
representatives elected on to the executive of the Corn Trade 
Association—and so the matter stands. It is interesting to quote, 
out of the controversy, a letter from the Secretary of the London 
Corn Trade Association showing how f.a.q. standard samples are 
made up: ‘‘I am directed by my Committee to inform you that 
all samples received by this Association are submitted to them 
whether sold as f.a.q. or superior thereto, and that out of those 
samples they exclude any that in their opinion are undoubtedly too 
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vood or too bad; so that your correspondents who think that all 
wheat sold as superior is excluded from the standards are mistaken 
in that supposition, and those who think that decidedly inferior 
wheat is necessarily admitted because it is sold on f.a.q. contracts, 
are also wrong. The admixture is also made proportionately to the 
quantities represented, and every effort is made to obtain samples 
of all shipments, whether to the Continent or the United 
Kingdom.” 

Finally, the Council of the National Association has prepared 
a thorough scheme for teaching flour milling technology, and 
proposes to co-operate with local committees for that purpose in 
Bristol, Birmingham, Cardiff, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
London, Newcastle, Plymouth, Stockton, and York ; at Gloucester, 
Liverpool, and Hull classes already exist. The London classes 
have been started, and in thus caring for the technical training 
of millers the National Association has probably found its most 
useful and most promising sphere of activity. The Irish Flour 
Millers’ Association, formed late in 1902, with 22 members, has 
cognate aims, for its immediate purpose is to disabuse the public 
of their prejudice against Irish flour. 


H. MAcrosty 














THE RAILWAY STRIKES 





IN HOLLAND 


THE editors of this JoURNAL have asked me to give some 
information about the two railway strikes which have lately 
occurred in Holland, and have attracted attention, the 
first by its marvellous success, the second by its rapid 
collapse. 

The former, the January strike, arose from a dispute about 
loading goods boycotted by trade Unions. In Amsterdam there 
are certain limited companies (some of them have large ware- 
houses) whose business it is to take charge of the goods upon 
their arrival, to store them, and to issue certificates for them, 
which, if the owner desires it, may be ‘‘to bearer.”” Such 
certificates are frequently accepted as a security for loans by 
banks, in the same manner as a railway bond or any other 
debenture. The Dutch name of these companies is Veem (a 
very old word), and they are generally distinguished from one 
another by a prefix indicating a hat of a particular colour. One 
of the companies that came most to the front in connection with 
the first railway strike is called Blaauwhoeden Veem, or blue- 
hat society. In fact, several of the companies to which I am 
referring were originally societies of working men who did the 
manual work themselves, though they might sometimes engage 
labourers to assist them. 

In time, however, the common working men became working 
men of a superior class, or even gentlemen, and the societies 
became limited companies owning often a large capital. The 
manual work no longer is done by members, but by paid 
labourers. Our age of growing capitalism has witnessed many 
transformations, but the one just described which applies to the 
company I mentioned, is one of the most striking. If an 
Amsterdam merchant of Sir William Temple’s time could be 
told that the Blue Hat people he knew so well had been engaged 
in a conflict between capital and labour he would be greatly 


























































THE RAILWAY STRIKES IN HOLLAND 
surprised to learn—supposing him to understand our modern 
phraseology—that in that strife labour was their opponent. 

Still, so it happened. In December, 1899, and April, 1900, 
agreements had been made between the companies and their men 
about the rates of wages. Those agreements, however, were not 
fully kept by the Blue Hat Company ; it made a regulation of its 
own, said to be more in conformity with the interests of the men 
in the long run, though admitted to be less advantageous to 
them in brisk times. It is difficult to decide whether this 
assertion was true, but it was not thought so by the National 
l‘ederation of labourers in the transportation trade. This 
i‘ederation—in November, 1902—issued a manifesto declaring 
that, in order to prevent in future all arbitrary deviations from 
the agreement, Unionists should no longer be allowed to have 
any intercourse in matters of trade with non-Unionists after the 
first of January, 1903. Whether the Federation actually 
intended to enforce this injunction may be doubted; anyhow, 
little good could arise from unnecessarily putting it to the test. 
Yet this was done. On January 8, the Blue Hat Company sent 
two non-Unionist men to the shed of a certain firm, in order to 
take charge of some goods which that firm had to deliver. The 





: labourers in the shed were Unionists, and they knew that the 
F object was to ascertain what course they would adopt. Con- 
E sequently the men came back empty-handed. That was the 


beginning of the struggle, and it will be easily understood how it 
spread. The cry of ‘‘ the intercourse with non-Unionists ’ now 
became general, and as the employers were unwilling to give in, dis- 
missing the men who declined to work and putting others in their 
places, it became within a short time a struggle all round. At first 
the railway labourers took no part in the strife, but that did not last 
very long. They also had federated, and on the 27th of January 
they passed certain resolutions implying, that when called upon to 
place waggons before warehouses of two of the companies—the 
Blue Hat being one of them—they would refuse point blank. 
They even decided to abstain from rendering any assistance in the 
transportation of goods on behalf of the two companies and of 
the firm just referred to, as long as the dismissed labourers 
should not be reinstated and all other pending questions solved 
in a satisfactory manner. On the 29th, a large number of men 
connected with the Amsterdam Railway Station already went on 
strike, and in the evening of that day a large meeting of railway 
men was held, in which a general strike of all railways officials 
was resolved upon. It was to take place as soon as the leaders of 
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the Federation, if the railway directors did not comply with their 
demands, should give the word for it. These demands were that 
the men now already on strike should be allowed to resume their 
work, and that nobody should be ordered to perform the duties 
to which the men now on strike had objected. 

The federation whose members had adopted this resolution 
did not comprise all the 17,000 men occupied on the railway lines 
and stations, but only a portion of them. They received, how- 
ever, a hearty support from various quarters, and it soon became 
evident that if the resolution were carried out a strike of all the 
railway men would immediately follow. A feeling had grown up 
among the working mem that a matter of very great interest to 
their class was at stake, and that they ought to stand shoulder to 
shoulder for bringing it to a satisfactory conclusion. The people 
themselves called it a question of solidarity. Why did you 
strike? a man was asked. Was it for higher wages or for 
reduction of the hours of labour? No, he said, it was for 
the French word he had forgotten. But though he might have 
forgotten the word, he knew quite well what he was about. I 
confess to having felt quite as much indignation at this wrong- 
headed movement as anybody else, yet I cannot help sympathis- 
ing, in a measure, with the feelings that prompted thousands of 
men to join in it. 

Saturday, January 31st, 1903, will be a day that Dutch people 
are not likely to forget. On the platforms of the two stations of 
Amsterdam there was nobody to be seen but the station master 
and a few subordinate officials. In Rotterdam, at The Hague, 
the situation was not much better. Many of the men, without 
waiting till the order for striking had been given, had left their 
work. What would the following day bring? ... Well, that 
was known very soon. On Saturday night one of the leaders of 
the movement, called Petter, was addressing a large audience. 
He was just telling them that the directors of the Holland 
Railway Company were willing to comply with two of the 
demands, but not with the principal one, when he was asked to 
stop. A communication had come in to the effect that this point 
also had been conceded. 

How did all this come about? Ina very simple way. The 
two Warehouse Companies had informed the railway directors 
that they would not insist upon having the waggons placed before 
their warehouses as long as the strike with their own men con- 
tinued. And it did not last very long. Within two days the 
contending parties entered into an agreement. Those who had 
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been dismissed for striking would be reinstated, whilst the 
labourers engaged to replace them were to be dismissed in their 
stead. The question about the non-Unionists was not moved 
again. 

As to the railway men, their victory was complete. Everybody 
agreed in calling it so, though everybody, excepting the Socialists, 
also agreed in strongly condemning the means by which it had 
been secured and the object for which the struggle had been 
engaged in. No less censure was passed on the railway directors 
for the alacrity they had shown in making concessions, on the 
Government for not inspiring the directors with firmness and 
leaving them to get out of the difficulties as best they could, and 
on both for not having used more foresight. In defence of the 
railway directors it was asked, however, what other course they 
could have adopted, since the question about the waggons had 
been practically solved ? The Socialists were jubilant. ‘‘ Now the 
capitalists have seen” (so one of their papers wrote) “how much 
those often despised and contemned workmen can achieve when 
coalesced. They have seen likewise that all attempts to break 
the unity of the workmen will more and more rebound on the 
rock of solidarity. As yet the lion has only shown his claw. 
Rising with perfect calmness and self-command, he only has 
given an opportunity for surmising what he can do by unfettering 
the fulness of his power.’ In this strain the writer went on, 
thus expressing feelings which then were uppermost in the hearts 
of thousands. A large part of the working people were intoxi- 
cated by the victory obtained, and they fancied that now the 
moment had come for obtaining a rise of wages in all branches 
of trade. We need hardly wonder at this. They had been told 
so often that the regulation of wages is mainly a question of 
power, of pressure from one side or the other. The idea of 
wages depending on economic laws had been so much ridiculed. 
They now meant to show that they had understood these lessons 
and would put them into practice. 

The City of Amsterdam is a great employer. Its Municipal 
Council, in recent years, has dipped rather deeply into what 
(wrongly, I think) is called Municipal Socialism. It provides its 
citizens with water, with gas, with electric light. It works the 
telephones and the tramways. For some time the workmen and 
labourers connected with these undertakings had been clamouring 
for higher wages. Their demands had not been put aside, but 
were being carefully examined into, which, however, considering 
the large number of men and the variety of their occupations, 
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necessarily required some time. They now, in the first days of 
February, declared that they would stop work unless their wages 
were raised within a week. Fortunately the Municipal Council 
did not think one moment of giving way. It absolutely declined 
to take any immediate decision on the subject, and it has since 
found no reason for regretting the firmness displayed. Though 
for a time it seemed uncertain whether the threat would be carried 
out, no strike has yet followed. 

But all this clearly indicates the state of mind, in those days, 
of a large portion of the working classes. They were elated by 
their success and seemed to have lost entirely their common sense. 

It ought to be added, however, that an equally large, probably 
an even larger number, had never joined in the movement and 
thoroughly disapproved of it. The threatened strike of the city- 
labourers had not only filled them with dismay, seeing to what con- 
sequences, especially for the poor, it would have led, but also with 
disgust, because it gave evidence of a levity and a disregard of public 
interests that could not be too thoroughly condemned. I[t may 
be added also that, after a short time, among those who had 
shared in the movement a better feeling began to manifest itself. 
Dutch working men and common sense seldom part company for 
long. Before many days had elapsed, it became discernible to 
attentive eyes that the leaders were losing ground. It would 
have been a wise policy to allow these better feelings some time 
for growing and spreading. The best thing to be done, in this 
case, was to do nothing at all for the present, nothing at any rate 
that could produce distrust or irritation. The storm, indeed, had 
not subsided, but it might be thought in a fair way of subsiding. 
Some more thunderstrokes might still be expected, but they 
probably would be the last ones. It must be admitted that by 
adopting this course no such crushing effects would have been pro- 
duced as we now have witnessed. But the process of recovery from 
the situation into which the country had dropped, for being less 
rapid, would not have been less effective, and it would have been 
attended by much less individual misery. 

These views, however, though shared by many, did not meet 
with general acceptance. As early as February 3 an article 
appeared in a leading Ministerial paper advocating the immediate 
introduction of a Bill by which it would be rendered punishable for 
all public officers and for all persons employed on a railway to join 
in a strike. Now it must be admitted that Dutch legislation, as 
it then stood, in regard to the class of misdemeanours dealt with 
in the English Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, was too 
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lenient and ought to be amended. But was this the proper time 
for amending it? That was the question on which opinions 
were very much divided. 

[ do not propose to dwell on this subject, but it will be 
necessary to relate the action taken in this matter by the head 
men of the Union of rail and tramway officials, because it was 
the first step on a road that led to their total discomfiture. As 
soon as the article just referred to had been published they issued 
a kind of proclamation, enjoining the men (especially those on the 
lines leading to The Hague!) to be ready at the earliest notice for 
stopping work. Reference was made to certain secret in- 
structions, that would be sent in good time. For the present 
everybody was to keep quiet, awaiting what he would be told to 
do. But the following ominous words showed the object at 
which the leaders were aiming. ‘‘ Those measures ’"—it was said 

‘tend to prevent the adoption of a Bill depriving us of our 
right of striking.” 

This was using plain language. The course now adopted by 
the leaders was just the one they ought not to have chosen. The 
idea that the Government, if really intending to make a proposal 
of the kind advocated in the Ministerial paper, would be deterred 
from doing so by such an intimation was rather odd. A revo- 
lutionary character was now given to the movement, and, by the 
reference to secret instructions, even a character of political 
conspiracy. The proclamation strengthened the position of the 
Government by enlisting on its side many people who otherwise 
might have been strongly tempted to doubt the expediency of 
early legislation. 

On February 25 the Prime Minister explained to what decisions 
the Government had come. Three Bills were introduced, one 
proposing the formation of a “ railway brigade,’’ which would make 
it possible, in cases of emergency, to run at least a certain number 
of trains on the main lines. The second bore an entirely different 
character. This proposal was intended to appease, to conciliate. 
It had been maintained that the enthusiasm and unanimity dis- 
played by the railway men on the memorable 31st of January 
were due to the fact that many of their grievances had not been 
sufficiently listened to. Indeed, a few years before important 
concessions had been made, involving a very large expenditure, 
tending to reduce the hours of labour. But these concessions, it 
was said, were found inadequate and much more should be done 
in order to produce a feeling of content. Government now asked 
for powers and money enabling it to appoint a Royal Commission 
No. 52.—VoL. XIII 0 0 
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of inquiry that would examine into the legal position and the 
labour conditions of the railway men, and for making such pro- 
posals as would seem expedient. The third proposal contained 
amendments and additions to the Penal Code. Certain abuses 
which till now could be committed with impunity would be 
rendered punishable. But it would also be rendered punishable 
—and that, as may be understood, was soon regarded to be the 
most objectionable part of the Bill—firstly, for public officers, 
secondly, for any person permanently or temporarily employed 
on a railway, to neglect or refuse to perform duties lawfully 
imposed which either expressly or in virtue of his office such a 
person would have bound himself to perform, supposing such 
neglect or refusal to be committed with the object of causing 
impediment in the exercise of some public service, or in public 
railway transportation, or of making such an impediment continue 
to exist. 

It will be noticed that the last-mentioned proposal differed 
very little in principle from the English Act to which I referred. 
The fourth section of the Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act (according to Professor Jevons’s summary of it in that ad- 
mirable little volume, The State in Relation to Labour) discrimin- 
ates ‘‘ between such acts of conspiracy as are and are not highly 
noxious to society. Thus any breach of contract involving 
failure of water and gas supplies of towns or other places is 
rendered punishable with imprisonment for three months.”’ The 
Dutch Bill drew a similar line of demarcation, but drew it some- 
what differently, by ranging under the acts highly noxious to 
society the non-performance by public officers and railway officials 
of lawfully-imposed duties. 

Such were the proposals made by the Government; but it 
soon appeared that it would be no easy matter to get them 
adopted. The first, applying to the ‘‘ Railway-brigade,” and the 
second, applying to the Royal Commission of Inquiry, of course 
met with little opposition; and even the proposed emendations 
of the Penal Code, as far as they merely tended to oppose all 
interference with the freedom of labour by Union men, would be 
approved of by the majority, if only the offences they rendered 
punishable were more clearly defined. But strong objections 
were raised against the provisions about the railway officials. 
Some opposed this part of the Bill out and out ; others declared 
that they could not lend their support to it till some guarantees 
were given to those who would be deprived of the right of striking 
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against abuses on the part of their employers. Especially by the 
Liberal party particular stress was laid on this point, but many 
persons belonging to the majority held the same view. It soon 
became evident that the Government would never carry this part 
of the Bill unless by giving some assurance that the guarantees 
demanded would be granted. 

If I were writing a chapter of Dutch political history, I now 
should have to fill pages. The ‘‘ muzzle Bill,” as it was called by 
a certain class of its opponents, became the chief topic of the 
day. But what now would be done by the headmen of the 
Railway Union? Would they actually carry out thei threat 
and proclaim a strike to prevent the adoption of the Bill for 
the amendment of the Penal Code? On the 20th of February 
a Committee of Defence had been formed, and all the Unions 
had agreed in accepting its leadership. Considering how it was 
composed, little good was to be expected from its decisions. 
Still, the idea of another railway strike, and still less the idea, 
also mooted, of a universal strike, did not find favour with every 
part of the labouring classes ; it did not even find general accept- 
ance in Socialistic quarters. It was sure to be a failure. The 
War Office and the Railway Companies were now fully prepared 
for the event. Admirably combined measures, as it afterwards 
appeared but as it could be surmised even now, had been taken by 
both. Large numbers of soldiers on furlough had been called 
out, ready to prevent any violence on the part of strikers. 
And the revolutionary character which the movement had 
adopted, the strong language used by the leaders, had produced 
umong the working men belonging to Christian Societies a feeling 
that it was their religious duty to side with the Government. 
The Companies might now count on a sufficient number of men 
for doing efficient work. All these facts were so patent that 
nobody whose eyes were not blinded by passion could feel any 
uncertainty about the issue. 

In spite of this, however, in the early morning of Monday, 
April 6, we found that a large number of the railway men had 
actually struck. But we found at the same time that a good 
many trains were running and that, during the preceding night, 
the military had effectually done its duty. A stormy week, how- 
ever, followed. Out of sheer despair, as it seems, the universal 
strike was still decided upon on Thursday, and though it was very 
far from being universal, yet in some places many people joined 
in it. The local authorities of Amsterdam especially needed all 
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the prudence, self-command and energy they actually displayed 
to master the situation. But they succeeded, and so did the 
Railway Companies. The strikers had to submit to an uncondi- 
tional surrender. A term was granted them for resuming work 
and many availed themselves of it. But, alas! several did not, 
or did not receive timely notice perhaps, and are now suffering 
the consequences of their trusting to leaders who misled them. 

To conclude, a few words about the fate of the Bills. Before 
Parliament met to discuss them, and before the events just 
described took place, Government had so amended the sections 
relative to picketing, posting and other abuses of a similar nature 
that they now proved acceptable. At the same time it had 
communicated in a memorandum that within a very short time 
an Order in Council would be issued by which, in virtue of the 
Railway Act, certain duties would be imposed on the railway 
directors. They would be called upon to make regulations 
determining the legal position and the conditions of labour, 
including wages of all the officials. These regulations would have 
to be submitted to the approval of the Government and revised 
at the end of every five years. They would create a regular mode 
for expressing grievances and wishes, and introduce a system of 
arbitration on certain points which the Government mentioned 
in the memorandum. By these means the fullest guarantee 
would be given against any undue exercise of power on the part 
of the employers, and the loss of the right of striking would be 
wholly compensated for. 

It would be too much to say that this declaration satisfied 
everybody. Yet the effect of it was that the Bills were adopted 
by a very large majority, and on the 10th of April they became 
law. 

So tranquillity was restored. The Socialists received a heavy 
blow from which they will be slow to recover. Conservative 
feelings are now uppermost in the minds of many people who 
previously might be thought inclined to favour more advanced 
principles. Employers assure us that they have less trouble 
with their men than they ever had for a long time before. 
But a good many people are shaking their heads at all 
this, asking themselves if a less crushing victory would not 
have been much better for all parties concerned. Brooding over 
the events that have occurred they cannot help believing that 
such a sudden outburst as took place on January 3lst must have 
had a deeper cause than some are ready to admit, and they look 
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forward to the-report of the ably constituted Commission of 
Inquiry for giving full light on this question. 

The approved regulations just spoken of have since been 
published. Want of space prevents me from entering into any 
details about them. They seem to have been framed in a candid 
spirit of giving full satisfaction, but the subject is too vast to be 
dealt with in a few words. This must be left to a future article. 

N. G. Pierson, 
Correspondent in Holland for the Royal Economic Society 








THE USE AND ABUSE OF AUTHORITY IN ECONOMICS.! 


In the introductory chapter of Henry Sidgwick’s Principles 
of Political Economy there is an admirable account of what may 
be termed the vicissitudes of that science as an authority. It is 
true that Sidgwick does not use the phrase, but what is much 
more important for the present purpose he states the facts and 
assigns the reasons. It was only about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century that it became the fashion to point to political 
economy as unique among moral sciences for the clearness and 
certainty of its method and the admitted trustworthiness of its 
conclusions. 

The country had begun to feel the benefits of the repeal of 
the Corn Laws and of the great financial reforms of Peel and 
Gladstone ; the condition of labour had been vastly improved 
partly by the rise in wages due to economic causes and partly 
by factory legislation and the increased power of trade unions. 
And although the two latter influences were in general supposed 
to be opposed to economic principles, Free Trade and its conse- 
quences were looked on as the greatest triumphs of political 
economy. At any rate, the nation was prosperous, and a large 
share of this prosperity was ascribed to the doctrines of Adam 
Smith. 5 

At the same time, as Sidgwick is at pains to show, the science 
had received at the hands of J. 8. Mill an exposition which at 
once became popular and had a great effect on the thought of 
the time. Mill softened the asperities of Ricardo, and showed 
an unusual sympathy with Socialism ; and although he extolled 
the benefits of competition he extolled also the system of peasant 
properties in the country and co-operation and profit-sharing in 
the towns. His high reputation in other departments of 
philosophy, his obvious impartiality and love of truth, his 
passionate regard for liberty appealed strongly to the thinking 


1 A paper read before the Edinburgh University Economic Association. 
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classes. It was the fashion to read Mill’s political economy, and 
in brief he was recognised as the authority on the subject. But 
even before his death his authority had begun to wane. 

It is difficult for students of the present day to realise the 
influence of Mill’s Political Economy. The work occupied very 
little of his time in its composition, and in its matter was in no 
sense original. It had none of the creative power which gives a 
lasting freshness to the Wealth of Nations. And now we are 
informed in the latest supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica 
that Mill will be only read as a curiosity by the rising generation, 
and the popular philosopher who is now Prime Minister of 
Iingland speaks of the thin lucidity of Mill. 

It is true that Mill was only in economics the lucid expounder 
of the opinions of others, and the authority of the science, it may 
be thought, ought to be independent of any particular 
reputation. And here I think we may find the key to the differ- 
ence between the use and abuse of authority in political economy 
is in every other science from entomology up to theology. 

In the first place then, the appeal to authority may be no more 
than the recognition of the value of scientific methods. The 
value of the methods is one thing—the value of the results 
obtained by some particular writer as regards some concrete 
problem that is mixed up with all sorts of disturbing factors is 
quite another. To go no further back than Adam Smith, though 
we might go back to Aristotle, there can be no question that 
there has been a great gain to the world by the application of 
scientific methods to the political and social problems that are 
embraced in the domain of political economy. And not only is 
the gain indubitable but it is of many kinds. Consider the 
results that may be partly, at any rate, ascribed to the labours of 
Adam Smith and his successors. Many of these have now 
become so generally accepted that it is forgotten that there was 
ever any difficulty in their accomplishment or recognition. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the finances of this 
country were in a state of chaos; the relations of labour and 
capital were in many cases worse than those of a slave owner and 
his slaves ; there was an extravagant poor law that threatened 
the rate-payers with ruin and the recipients of the relief with 
degradation; the laws affecting land whether as regards sale, 
inheritance, or cultivation were survivals of a worn-out system ; 
the trade relations with foreign countries were managed on the 
principles not of mutual advantage but of natural hostility ; and 
without further illustration in detail it may be said that in every 
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department of the economic field if we compare the end with the 
beginning of the nineteenth century there has been very great 
progress—progress so great that it is manifest—whatever 
standard we take in our measurement of progress. 

I do not mean to imply that this economic progress is to be 
ascribed wholly or even mainly to any discoveries of Adam 
Smith. All actual progress is the result of many complex 
causes ; all that I contend for is that the scientific methods of 
Adam Smith and the lesser economists who developed his teach- 
ing have had considerable influence, and in some respects the 
predominant influence as in financial reform. 

Any one, however, who is familiar with the popular attacks 
made on political economy formerly by Carlyle and Ruskin and 
at present by writers with socialistic sympathies, will perhaps be 
inclined to suggest that in some parts of the economic field the 
progress indicated has taken place in opposition to the teachings 
of political economy. Nothing is more common than to ascribe 
the long series of statutes for improving the condition of the 
working classes, and also the benefits which they have derived 
from their own combinations to a victory over the political 
economists. 

And this brings me to the mainspring of all the abuses 
of authority in economics. Just as the use of authority is to 
emphasise the importance of scientific methods, so the abuse 
of authority is to emphasise the particular dogmas that are 
ascribed to particular thinkers. In very many cases, notably as 
regards Adam Smith, sentences are quoted divorced from their 
context and from the arguments and circumstances which gave 
them their true meaning. 

These sentences are then magnified into dogmas, and to the 
dogmas are ascribed all the blind authority of moral or religious 
creeds that are acted on by the mere force of habit. Take, for 
example, the system of natural liberty as expounded by Adam 
Smith and contrast it with the popular dogma of laisser-faire. 
According to the popular dogma Jlaisser-faire is a species of 
primeval chaos of competing atoms, and it is supposed, without any 
reason whatever, that if the atoms are allowed free play in some 
way the greatest happiness of the greatest number will be 
evolved. 

All the difficulties are passed over: they are not even seen. 

Again in this popular dogma freedom of contract has been 
interpreted without any of those saving clauses which are 
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necessary to prevent freedom of contract from becoming in the 
phrase of Cobden freedom of coercion. 

And as we descend still further from the general to the 
particular the popular dogmas which were supposed to summarise 
the wisdom of Adam Smith became more and more narrow and 
intolerant. Free trade was supposed to mean that everything, 
including the lives and souls of human beings, was to be sacri- 
ficed to cheapness and that the producer was only to be con- 
sidered in the interest of the consumer. And finally, labour 
came to be regarded as so dependent on capital that it was 
supposed that the only way to benefit labour was in the first 
place to benefit capital, so that out of large profits a large wage 
fund might be accumulated. 

How totally opposed to the real teaching of Adam Smith 
were all these popular dogmas it ought to be unnecessary to 
argue at any length, but as dogmas once widely accepted are 
difficult weeds to dig up I will offer one or two examples. 

T'o begin with the broadest view of the system of natural 
liberty, Adam Smith does not say that under this system every 
man is allowed to do as he pleases with bis labour and capital, 
but there is placed in the very forefront this vital qualification, 
namely, so long as he does not violate the laws of natural justice. 
And by way of special illustration we may take the restraints 
which he proposes on free banking and the reasons given. ‘‘ Such 
regulations,’ he says, ‘‘may be considered in some respects a 
violation of natural liberty. But those exertions of the natural 
liberty of a few individuals which might endanger the security 
of the whole society are, and ought to be, restrained by the laws 
of all governments—of the most free as well as of the most 
despotic.” 

Then again, consider Adam Smith’s attitude towards labour 
in general. There is no writer, not the most extreme Socialist, 
who has a keener appreciation of the economic importance of 
labour. The English of the first sentence of the Wealth of 
Nations has often been criticised, but the meaning is plain 
enough. ‘‘ The annual labour of every nation is the fund which 
originally supplies it with all the necessaries and conveniences 
of life.’ Then again take the sentence :—‘‘ Labour was the first 
price, the original purchase money, that was paid for all things.”’ 

And no writer has a keener appreciation of the humanity of 
labour. Adam Smith knew nothing of the economic man of 
later abstract writers. ‘‘ The wages of labour,” he says, “ are the 
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encouragement of industry, which, like every other human 
quality, improves in proportion to the encouragement 1t receives. 
A plentiful subsistence increases the bodily strength of the 
labourer, and the comfortable hope of bettering his condition 
and of ending his days perhaps in ease and plenty animates him 
to exert that strength to the utmost.” And again :—‘‘ If masters 
would always listen to the dictates of reason and humanity they 
would have frequent occasion to moderate rather than to animate 
the application of many of their workmen.” 

Again, with Adam Smith the test of the advantage in the 
employment of the capital is not the rate of profit, but the way 
in which its employment reacts on the labour of the country 
and on the consuming power of the people. 

It is, however, in the chapters on education that the humanity 
of Adam Smith stands in the sharpest contrast to the popular 
dogmas of which he is supposed to be the first parent. There he 
advocates compulsory education of children to be partly at any 
rate paid for by the State. The children are to be taught things 
useful for their trades such as the elements of mechanics, but 
above all it is maintained that the more the people are instructed 
and intelligent so much better citizens do they become, so that 
education is to be afforded by the State not simply in the interests 
of the efficiency of labour of which we hear so much at present, 
but quite as much in the interests of the dignity and worth of 
humanity. 

On the same grounds he argues that the military training of 
the masses of the people deserves the most serious attention of 
Government even though the martial spirit of the people were 
of no use to the defence of the society, because the Government 
ought to prevent that sort of mental mutilation, deformity and 
wretchedness which cowardice necessarily involves in it from 
spreading through the great body of the people just as it ought 
to prevent the spread of leprosy or any other loathsome disease 
though neither mortal nor dangerous. And yet according to 
popular dogma Adam Smith is supposed to be the first parent 
also of peace at any price. 

I am afraid that through the abundance of material, and also 
through sympathy with the theme, I have made this digression 
from the main argument of undue length, and by way of balance 
I must now resort to perhaps undue brevity. 

The point then so far is this, that even with a writer of the 
calibre and genius of Adam Smith the attempt to convert his 
teaching into an authoritative creed was a lamentable failure. And 
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if it was a failure in the case of Adam Smith, one of the 
most realistic of writers the world has seen, it is easy to imagine 
what would happen when the abstractions of Ricardo were 
popularised into a creed. NRicardo’s natural rate of wages was 
translated into the iron law, and the iron law gave the great 
motive power to Socialist propaganda. All the logical clearness 
of Mill, his wider philosophical training, his sympathy with labour, 
and his enthusiasm for liberty did not suffice to eradicate from his 
own mind, and still less from the minds of people in general, the 
creed that has been invented from the mutilated abstractions of 
iticardo. 

Accordingly the conclusion so far is, that when condensed into 
. creed the doctrines of political economy only serve to illustrate 
the abuse of authority. 

And now again I turn once more to the uses. And | 
venture to say that in spite of the abuses of the creeds that are 
fathered on the great economic writers, the influence of their 
authority rightly used has been productive of the most beneficial 
results. They taught the statesmen, who guide the people, and 
the thinkers who give the ideas to the statesmen, to understand 
in a way that was impossible to former generations the nature 
and the causes of the wealth of nations. The practical legis- 
lators were taught by the very controversies which seemed to 
show the inconsistencies of political economy to take account 
more and more of causes and conditions affecting the material 
interests of the people, and to take account more and more of the 
unseen and ulterior consequences. Many a popular fallacy was 
shattered and many a hurtful regulation was repealed simply 
because the economists, and notably Adam Smith, had taught 
the use of scientific methods. The destructive powers of the 
economic critique have been made manifest to such an extent 
that the results can be overlooked by no impartial observer. 

But in reality the constructive work has been equally remark- 
able. It was only the application of economic analysis of the 
most searching character that could show in what respects labour 
differed from other commodities and what were the conditions 
necessary to give a real meaning to freedom of contract when the 
subject of the contract was labour. In the application of economic 
analysis to labour questions, the writers who are commonly 
classed as Socialists have done good service, as was frankly ac- 
knowledged by Sidgwick. It would be absurd to deny that 
thinkers such as Fourier or Robert Owen, or the group of English 
Socialists to-whom Professor Foxwell has recently awarded the 
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long deferred meed of justice—it would be absurd to deny that 
they have contributed to the development of economic thought 
because some of their remedies were fantastical and some of their 
prophecies were the reverse of the truth. Adam Smith also 
made glaring mistakes in prophecy and his scheme for imperial 
federation still remains an Utopia. But the so-called Socialists 
cannot claim the whole credit of the economic analysis of the 
relations of labour and capital. Adam Smith himself did so much 
that according to Professor Marshall his chief claim to have made 
an epoch in thought is that he was the first to make a careful and 
scientific inquiry into the way in which value measures the desires 
of purchasers to possess wealth on the one side and on the other 
the efforts and sacrifices of producers. 

In the same way the application of economic analysis has 
thrown great light on the real meaning of contracts for the hire 
of land and on the relative advantages of large and small holdings 
in ownership and tenancy. The great improvement in the 
economic and social condition of Ireland is largely due to the 
application of economic ideas. Here again we have a glaring 
example of the difference between the use and abuse of the appeal 
to authority in economics. For it was on this very question of 
agrarian reform in Ireland that Mr. Gladstone was reported to 
have sent political economy to Saturn. 

In reality there was never any statesman who appreciated 
more than Mr. Gladstone the value of economic methods and 
ideas. His great Budget speeches are the best examples in 
existence of the application of these methods and ideas. And 
his successive attempts to settle the Irish land question were 
dominated by economic considerations. But in dealing with this 
question he recognised that it was extremely complex ; altogether 
apart from political influence there were to be taken into account 
the effects of various customs and of historical causes stretching 
away into the remote past. Under these conditions it was absurd 
to suppose that a British Parliament could forthwith plant a 
system of land holding based on supposition, of perfect com- 
petition, of private property of the very simplest description, and 
the other hypotheses that are of use in making the first ap- 
proximations in abstract economics. It was in answer to 
criticisms by the then Professor of Political Economy at Oxford, 
which in effect rested on these elementary considerations, and 
took no account of the practical difficulties, that Mr. Gladstone 
with some natural impatience declared the criticisms and the 
proposals of the abstract economist were better fitted for Saturn 
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than for Ireland. But in making this statement Mr. Gladstone 
did no more than recognise the position as regards the nature 
of economic methods and economic laws that is now generally 
accepted. The attention given in recent years to economic history, 
especially as regards landholding, has shown clearly the relative 
importance of different ideas and methods under different con- 
ditions. 

What would be thought of the statesman who, if he had to 
deal with a famine in India, should begin with the supposition 
that India was covered with a network of railways and studded 
with great manufacturing cities exporting to all parts of the 
world, and then having made these suppositions should say that 
the scarcity of supply would disappear under the natural play of 
competition ; and by way of illustration should point to England 
as showing the easy way in which, without any aid from Govern- 
inent, the deficiency of the harvest could be met? Would it not 
be fair to say that a statesman so gifted with the power of 
abstract thought was better suited to the government of Saturn 
than of India ? 

And, indeed, the economic ideas that Mr. Gladstone sought 
to apply to Ireland were the ideas which Mill had made familiar, 
and Mill as usual had simply summarised and expressed with 
clearness the results of a prolonged controversy. And I may remind 
you that the relativity of economic ideas to the stage of develop- 
ment of any people has, since Mill’s time, been still more ably 
demonstrated by such writers as Sir Henry Maine and Mr. 
Seebohm. 

It is now recognised by all who have made an adequate survey 
of economic literature that it is utterly impossible to reduce 
economics to a few simple propositions capable of universal 
application to practical problems. These simple abstract pro- 
positions are no doubt useful as a preliminary, and I would go 
further and say that a preliminary training in these analytical 
methods is essential to clearness of thought and to the acquisi- 
tion of the power to deal with complex inquiries. Take for 
example the problems that have to do with money and the 
movements of prices. The abstract methods give us so many 
clues by which we may interrogate the facts with some hope of 
getting an answer. 

But at the best the use of the abstract method so far as 
practical problems is concerned is only indirect and preliminary. 

We thus arrive at the conclusion that in dealing with 
practical problems it is an abuse of authority to assert simply 
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that any economist is in favour of a certain proposal: it is an 
abuse of authority even if it can be said that many economists of 
the first rank favour the proposal. It was no doubt argued by 
those who opposed the repeal of the navigation laws that Adam 
Smith had given them most extravagant praise. Such an appeal 
to Adam Smith was an abuse of authority. Adam Smith also 
approved of toll-gates as the best means of paying for the upkeep 
of roads. But the Navigation Acts were repealed and the toll- 
gates were removed by those who applied Adam Smith’s own 
ideas and methods. And that was the legitimate use of authority. 
Adam Smith taught the legislator to take a wider view, to take 
account of the benefits of freedom and of the imperfections of 
government. But the same Adam Smith also, as I indicated, 
emphasised the necessity of governmental action in certain cases. 
Experience has shown that in some of the cases in which he 
approved of freedom, regulation was better, and in some of the 
cases in which he approved of regulation freedom was better or 
necessary. But because he made certain applications of his 
methods which experience has not justified that does not destroy 
the value of the methods. It is only by applying the same 
methods with the improvements effected by a succession of able 
thinkers in various departments that in some cases better results 
have been attained. 

Political economy has now a vast literature. During the last 
five and twenty years great thought and labour have been 
devoted to every branch of economic inquiry. On the one side 
the analytic method has been applied to the explication of 
complex conceptions, to the interpretation of ambiguous terms 
and phrases, and to the development of principles; and, on the 
other side, an immense amount of work has been done in the 
description and classification of existing facts and conditions, and 
perhaps in no department has better work been done than in the 
development of statistical methods. At the same time the 
application of the historical method supplemented by the com- 
parative, has thrown great light both on present theories and ideas, 
and also on present facts and conditions. 

Accordingly, if any one wishes to study any economic 
problem, or any social problem which has important economic 
elements, his most prudent course is to discover what has already 
been done by other workers towards the solution. And, instead 
of confining these preliminary inquiries to the work of specialists 
he will do well to get a good command of economic methods and 
ideas. That is to say he will do well to consider what the 
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63 
authorities have to say both on the general methods and the 
particular problems. That is the legitimate use of the appeal 
to authority, not only in economics but in every branch of 
scientific inquiry. 

3ut it is an abuse of authority to quote opinions of econo- 
mists, even the most eminent in the past or the most fashionable 
in the present, as if such opinions were as binding as the 
decisions of the House of Lords asa final court of appeal. In 
the courts of science there is no House of Lords, and the most 
obscure investigator by the discovery of an idea or a fact that had 
been overlooked can upset the mere dictum of the most eminent 
authority. 

I have considered mainly the abuse of the appeal to authority 
that may be made by people who wish to find support for 
political and social schemes of a practical kind, or who wish to 
justify some line of action by the quotation of opinion instead of 
by reasoned argument. 

There is, however, another kind of abuse of authority in 
which the economic experts must be considered active and the 
people passive. This species of abuse has many varieties. A writer 
who has made a reputation either as an expounder of general 
principles or by some particular inquiry, may himself enter the 
arena of social or political reform, not simply as an individual 
with a certain training but as a representative, so to speak, of the 
authority of the science in general or of his particular field. 
This assumption of authority, it may be noted, is more often 
made by the disciple than by the master, by the follower than by 
the leader of thought. 

There can be little doubt that the bitter hostility that pre- 
vailed for a long time regarding Political Economy not only of 
the working classes but of those who sympathised with many of 
their grievances and strivings, was due to this abuse of the 
appeal to authority by ultra-orthodox economists. 

Another example of this kind of abuse is found in the contests 
that have taken place and are still taking place regarding the 
relative merits of different methods, or the relative importance 
of various conceptions, or the interpretation and definition of 
certain terms, or the correctness or adequacy of certain analyses. 
On all these matters we find constant appeals to the authority 
of different writers. And in general it is thought to be good 
fighting not only to exaggerate the power and dominion of the 
authority who is for us, but to bring as low as possible him 


who is against us. Thus of all the great writers on economics 
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we might draw up a long list of extravagant eulogies and a 
longer list still of unfounded calumnies. To read the first one 
would think the subject was little less than a god, and to read the 
second that he was little better than an idiot. 

Take, for example, the controversy on the relative merits of 
the abstract and the historical methods in economics. The 
disputants were not content to insist on the positive results to be 
obtained by either method, but in many cases they tried to show 
that the other plan was worse than useless. Even now that 
the controversy is supposed to be settled there is too much 
mutual exclusiveness, and it is not clearly seen that the abstract 
method with its use of hypotheses and mathematical symbols and 
functions may be regarded as giving forms for the classification 
and description of facts, rules for the handling statistics and even 
clues for guiding historical research. And conversely it is not 
clearly seen that without the constant appeal to facts the abstract 
forms will remain empty and the methods fruitless. 

Similarly on the endless disputes as regards the best definition 
of complex terms the student is apt to prefer the appeal to 
authority to the troublesome investigation which is itself of more 
value than the mere result. It is, no doubt, of the utmost utility 
to consider the results of the inquiries of recognised thinkers 
before beginning the task afresh, otherwise indeed we are likely 
to fall far short of the point to which, in the search for a clear 
and comprehensive view, they had advauced. 

At the present time the abuse of the appeal to authority is 
perhaps most manifest in the exaggerated stress laid on some 
recent additions to the science and certain changes in the mode 
of presentation of principles and ideas. Just as in the new 
theory the marginal increment plays such an important part 
that every statement that does not bring in the phrase seems 
hopelessly old-fashioned, so also it seems to be imagined that the 
actual increment added to the science by the new theories has 
transformed the whole range of economic thought. Accordingly 
there is a tendency to underrate the previous work. In time, no 
doubt, the new modes of expression and the new modes of 
thought will find their appropriate place in the body of the 
science, but in the meantime there is a danger that in the 
straining after novelty there will result a great deal of 
confusion. 

There are certain dangers in striving too much after’ origin- 
ality : and the dangers are much greater if the supposed original 
idea is accepted only on authority. Thus it is not uncommon to 
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find that those praise most the advantages of the mathematical 
methods who confess that they do not understand them, just asa 
few years ago those were loudest in praise of the historical 
method who had never made the least historical research. In 
either case it is the appeal to authority that does the mischief. 
The first thinker to apply the mathematical method with any 
success was Cournot, and he was under no illusions as to the 
limitations of the method. And Professor Marshall has also 
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given a very clear and guarded statement of the same limitations. 
‘I'he actual application of mathematical methods carries with it 
indeed its own safeguard. These methods cannot be effectively 
applied without making clear the assumptions on which they 
rest. But those who simply take the results of thinkers who have 





done the work and apply these results without understanding the 
working are almost certain to fall into error. 
But it is time to bring to a close the general argument. The 


[ legitimate appeal to authority is simply the recognition that 
é every science must advance by slow gradations or, in other words, 


by little increments. And in order to make any advance it is 
necessary to understand what has already been done. And that 
means that we must first of all consult the recognised authorities. 
Then if we discover that they have made mistakes or have used 
cumbrous and roundabout methods we may set to work to make 
an improvement with some hopes of success. The progress of 
science consists partly in adding new material, and partly in the 
reorganisation of the old. And in both respects the established 
authorities must first be mastered. 

And in the same way to deal with new or unsolved practical 
problems it is necessary first of all to consider what experiments 
have already been made and above all to see that in the appeal 
to experience we are comparing the same things. And that 
means that we must thoroughly understand the authorities to 
whom we refer for the accounts of former experiments and 
experience. The ways of abusing the appeal to authority 
are as numberless as the wrong roads when lost in a wood. 
But they have this in common, that they generally lead to 
wandering in a circle. No real advance is made towards the 
truth or the reform as the case may be. 

It is an abuse of authority when we substitute dogma for 
reason: when we oppose to the arguments of the living the 
opinions of the dead; when we suppose that already the old 
authorities have left no field for fresh discoveries and have tried 
all the possibilities of experiment. It is only the torpor of the 
No. 52.—vou. XIII. pp 
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understanding or the cowardice of despair that will induce the 
student to believe that any science is complete or that any 
social reform is impossible. And to try to justify this torpor 
or despair by the appeal to authority is of all the abuses of 
authority perhaps the worst. 


J. S. NICHOLSON 
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REVIEWS 


Neonomic Notes on Insular Free Trade. By the Right Hon. 
ArtHur JAMES BaLrour, M.P. (London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1903. Crown 8vo. Pp. 32. Price 1s.) 


For different reasons these ‘‘ notes,” which were circulated by the 
Prime Minister to his colleagues in the Cabinet in the early days of 
\ugust last, seem not unlikely to take a prominent place among the 
most remarkable of English State-papers. They were the ostensible 
efficient, if they were not the real originating, cause of a curious 
Ministerial crisis. Their publication was speedily followed by the 
formal declaration of the author to the party under his leadership of 
his wish and purpose to reverse the fiscal tradition of ‘“ taxation for 
revenue alone,” which had for half a century been dominant in this 
country. For these reasons alone this brief pamphlet, which fills no 
more than a score and a half of pages, may not improbably be 
destined to occupy a large position in the political history of England. 
But it is remarkable for additional reasons. It can rarely, if ever 
before, have been the case that the general public have enjoyed so 
early an opportunity of acquainting themselves with the arguments by 
which a Premier has sought to recommend a policy to his colleagues ; 
it is, we imagine, still more rare that what is of the nature of a State- 
paper should assume the shape of an elaborate piece of subtle reason- 
ing, which, as Mr. Balfour himself observes, is “ occasionally somewhat 
abstract.’ Indeed, one impetuous critic,! approaching the question 
from the standpoint of an academic economist, asserted on the morrow 
of the publication of the pamphlet that Mr. Balfour had done no more 
than state propositions, with which most modern economists would 
agree, when expressed in this abstract form, and that on some points 
they would be ready to go further than he had gone; but, he 
added, no attempt had been made by the Prime Minister to bring 
these undisputed, or indisputable, hypothetical reasonings into the 
relation with the actual facts of the present circumstances of England 
which was needed to justify a practical policy, and such an attempt 
was doomed to fail. Other ecritics,2, whose attitude and interests are 

1 Mr. A. C. Pigou in a letter to the Times. 

2 K.g., Lord Rosebery and Sir Edward Grey and others in public speeches, 
PP? 
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mainly dictated by political considerations, have contended that 
English Ministers already possess the power, if they will, in dealing 
with foreign nations, to “use,” as Mr. Balfour desires, ‘ fiscal induce- 
ments which they thoroughly understand,” for they have only, as 
occasion requires, to seek from Parliament a sanction to employ such 
promising, if dangerous, weapons of negotiation ; and as a matter of 
fact Mr. Balfour and his colleagues have recently adopted this course 
of action with reference to the sugar bounties. The practical con- 
clusion, accordingly, to which the argument of these notes is intended 
to conduct, is otiose. Mr. Balfour declares that ‘‘ what is fundamental 
is that our liberty should be regained”; such ‘‘ liberty,” these critics 
argue, we have never lost and still retain. A third class of critics! 
have pointed out with no little triumph that the pages of the pamphlet 
contain some statements of facts illustrative of the reasoning which 
are not expressed with perfect accuracy ; and a fourth class,? admitting 
the literary charm with which the argument is presented, have 
contended that the economic knowledge of the writer might have 
been improved, if not corrected, by a study of the most recent 
treatises. 

From the last two varieties of critics we must confess that our 
differences are absolute. It appears to us that it is their economics 
rather than those of Mr. Balfour that need revision and adaptation 
to the changed circumstances of the day. We think that the errors 
of statement which may be discovered are in some instances 
exaggerated into serious positive mistakes, although the case might 
perhaps have been expressed with more minute exactitude. In 
others we hold that the impression, which it is intended to convey, 
is neither misleading nor erroneous; and in any event we cannot see 
that the broad argument of the pamphlet is impaired or altered by 
their occurrence. That Mr. Balfour has contrived to make dry abstract 
economic reasoning exceptionally attractive no one of the many readers 
of these ‘‘notes’”’ will, we imagine, be found to deny; although we 
ourselves may doubt whether the “ plain man in the street ” will follow 
all the stages of the dialectical argument which is here presented, in spite 
of the persuasive influence of a skill and charm that many an econo- 
mist might envy. But its pertinence and force are, in our opinion, in 
no small measure due to the significant circumstance that its imme- 
diate bearing on the present political situation is never absent from 
the mind of its writer, who reminds his readers by suggestions, which 
they cannot disregard, that economic theory is an idle or even a 
mischievous speculation, if it pays no heed to the changed circum- 
stances of the world in which we live. 

It is the actual facts of the present situation which seem also to us 
to invalidate the objections of the two former classes of critics whom we 

' E.g., Mr. Harold Cox in Mr. Balfour's Pamphlet: a Reply. 

* £.g., Mr. J. S. Mann in an article in the October number of the Contemporary 
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have distinguished. For almost the first business of a politician 
anxious for the economic welfare of his country, appears to us at the 
moment to be the exposure of an inveterate unreasoning prejudice 
which delays advantageous reform ; and it is to this preliminary task 
that Mr. Balfour has addressed himself. It is easy to contend ona 
party platform that Ministers have no need to seek a “liberty”? which 
they enjoy already, but every careful student of present politics is 
aware that, without some express revocation given unmistakably by the 
electorate of the established principle now recognised of ‘ taxation 
for revenue alone,” every departure from that principle by the Govern- 
ment of the day would form the occasion of a bitter obstinate party 
struggle; and the recent debates on the ratification of the new sugar 
convention have afforded tolerably plain indication of this fact. Nor 
is it less obvious that Free Trade has become with many English- 
men a gospel which they now accept with blind unquestioning faith 
as if it were part of the English Constitution, or even of the nature of 
things ; and that accordingly the most effective, if not the necessary, 
mode of assault on this position must partake of the nature of a 
searching scrutiny of the sufficiency of the abstract reasoning on 
which Free Trade as a theory rests, and of the applicability of that 
reasoning to the facts of to-day by which its value as a present practical 
policy can alone be properly tested. 

This is the work which Mr. Balfour has attempted in these ‘ notes ”’ 
and in our opinion he has been strikingly successful. He has exposed 
more effectively than could be done by many dreary pages of formal 
economic writing the weak places in the armour of Free Trade as a 
theory applicable to the practice of any time or place. The “ viscosity ”’ 
of capital and labour, and the probable conflict of national good with 
cosmopolitan welfare, are considerations which lie at the root of the 
matter; and they certainly serve to suggest grave doubt of the 
universal practicability of the Free Trade ideal. The substitution 
in the present international division of labour of powerful competitors 
in identical manufacturing industries for the co-operation which 
previously existed between England as the workshop of the world and 
less advanced nations supplying her with food and raw materials and 
content to receive her manufactures in payment, her actual position as 
a free trading country with open markets amid protectionist countries 
jealously guarding their own markets by hostile tariffs, and the 
necessity laid upon her, as she has made the choice and ceased to be 
predominantly agricultural, of maintaining her exports and securing 
the employment of her urban population, are points which need an 
emphasis which Mr. Balfour has contrived to impart in order to 
awaken the interested notice of politicians who have been content to think 
that the circumstances of to-day are the same as those of fifty years ago. 
Nor, we believe, has the “ plain man ” fully realised hitherto what the 
‘instructed’? economist has sometimes hinted, that the movement of 
capital, needed to secure the most advantageous production of wealth 
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by the world as a whole, may take the form of a migration, not from 
one occupation to another within a single country, but of a transfer of a 
business from one country to another. The capitalist, as Mr. Balfour 
suggests, may be able and willing to make this move, which may not 
be within the power of the workman; and he argues that a protective 
tariff enforced against a Free Trade country may compel such a departure 
from the latter to seek shelter and security within the former. Nor 
again has the strategic superiority which may conceivably be conferred 
by the safe possession of a home market by a modern combination 
been before demonstrated so impressively as it is in the Prime 
Minister’s pamphlet. The economy possible with the larger scale of 
production which can be attempted and maintained with confidence, 
and the profit obtained from working such an enterprise in seasons of 
depression for a return which will suffice alone to meet the fixed 
expenses of machinery and the like, are new factors of the situation 
which have come lately into prominence. They are a fresh source of 
menace to the open markets of a Free Trade country. When they are 
viewed, as in this. pamphlet, in connection with the significant and 
ominous facts which Mr. Balfour notices by the way, they constitute 
a powerful case for that revision of our fiscal policy which he demands. 
The slackening of our exports of manufactured goods to our foreign 
protectionist competitors, which has been concealed from general 
observation by the increasing proportion taken in those exports by coal, 
is a fact which cannot safely be ignored; and the necessity of fighting 
to maintain an ‘open door”’ in neutral markets is an ugly circumstance 
fraught with no less danger than expense. And present prosperity 
must not, he pertinently contends, blind our eyes to the unpleasant 
possibilities of the future. Whether he has, or has not, correctly 
interpreted the chief indications of that future, he is surely right in 
laying stress on a study of the dynamics as well as of the statics of our 
trade, on scrutinising the tendencies at work in addition to examining 
actual present circumstance. Because we have hitherto been pros- 
perous under Free Trade in the imperfect form in which we have been 
able to secure its realisation, it does not follow that our prosperity will 
continue, even if we grant the large admission that that Free Trade has 
been in the past its chief or exclusive cause. And yet who, that has read 
the speeches which have lately been delivered from many platforms, 
can doubt that such suggestions as these needed to be made? Their 
emphatic expression by the Prime Minister of the country in a formal 
paper prepared for the consideration of his colleagues and communicated 
to the public is probably as prominent a guise as they could well be 
made to assume; and Mr. Balfour has in our opinion rendered not the 
least of his considerable services to his countrymen by so stating 
them. 

In conclusion we must add that, as we hold, his pamphlet derives 
its chief utility from the fact that it is the necessary preliminary to a 
larger policy than that which is expressly expounded or definitely 
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adopted in its pages. There are indeed suggestive hints of the ad- 
vantages of a freer trade within the Empire, in which adequate com- 
pensation might be found for the unwillingness of other nations to 
adopt Free Trade. There is a pregnant allusion to the possibility of 
negotiations for the grant of a more favourable fiscal treatment by 
our colonies to ourselves being able to appeal to self-interest and 
sentiment combined. We know from other public utterances that the 
Prime Minister is in hearty sympathy with Mr. Chamberlain in the 
main objects of his campaign, if he now entertains a doubt of an early 
victory over the wide prejudice attending the necessity of grappling 
the hard political problem of the bestowal of a preference on food. 
But an Imperial fiscal policy seems to us to be capable of supplying 
the motive force required to cause an alteration in our present 
fiscal system; and it furnishes the sufficient reason for the change. 
We recognise the value of the preliminary work needed to disturb 
aw firm inveterate tradition, which at present bars effectually the way 
to progress, and we think that Mr. Balfour's pamphlet is admirably 
udapted to achieve this end. But it is as a preliminary to more 
important purposes that we welcome its appearance ; and for ourselves 
we can discern no large potency in a fiscal policy confined to retaliation 
against the hostile tariffs of foreign nations, although, under the 
changed circumstances of our times, some such defensive action may be 
needed. The real promise of the future lies, as we believe, in developing 
the colonial market and in linking together the component portions of 
the Empire by ties of economic interest. This we hold to be both 
possible and desirable ; and we have stated fully our views on this 

perhaps the most important question of our times in which economists 
may claim an interest—in another place in the Kconomic JouRNAL.! 
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The Tariff Problem. By W.J. AsHtEY. (Londen: P. $8. King. 
1903. Pp. 210.) 


A TREATISE on the Tariff problem by Professor Ashley has an 
interest for the student beyond its immediate practical importance. 
The writer has long been conspicuous as an expositor of the historical 
inethod in Political Kconomy in contradistinction to the more abstract 
method attributed to the classical economist. Now international trade 
is generally believed to be the part of political economy which espe- 
cially requires the aid of deductive reasoning. Thus Mill approaching 
this subject says, ‘“‘ 1 must give notice that we are now in the region of 
the most complicated questions which political economy affords 
and that a more continuous effort of attention than has yet been 
required will be necessary to follow the series of deductions.’’ It is, 
therefore, interesting to observe how the much-vaunted logic of facts 


! See page 486 of the present number, —Hditors. 
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will fare when applied to economic problems which involve a “ series 
of deductions.” The result of this trial is calculated to disappoint the 
zealots who fight for modes of dogma, whether old or new, respecting the 
logical method of political economy. The champion of the historical 
school avails himself of general reasoning, when it suits his purpose, to 
much the same extent as the classical economist. Thus the ordinary 
lights of reason seem to have led Professor Ashley to perceive the fallacy 
of what he describes as the “‘ cruder forms ” of Protectionism. He refers 
to the “ Ricardian doctrine of international trade ” with approbation. 
He paraphrases the doctrine of comparative cost, remarking that “ it 
does seem to indicate the deep underlying forces that are at work.” 
We must not, indeed, expect to find the latest refinements of abstract 
theory. For example, it may be objected to the author’s reasoning 
about the incidence of a wheat tax that the margins alike of supply 
and demand do not play their proper part. But, while dissenting from 
the conclusions on this and other questions, we gladly admit that the 
c'assical methods of reasoning are employed with creditable skill. 
There is no pretence in this book of a new dispensation superseding 
the older economic laws. If any one expects that the arguments 
in favour of Free Trade will be dispelled in the light of a gospel 
based on facts and observation, he will be disappointed by Professor 
Ashley’s treatment of the Tariff problem. 

At present we are principally concerned to inquire, not whether 
our author’s method is new, but whether his conclusions are right. 
We have already implied that they are not wrong in the grossest sense 
of the term. They are not in diametrical contradiction to the truths 
which general reasoning exercised on common experience has made 
familiar to students of Political Economy. Professor Ashley has at 
least escaped the sort of sophism which it was the mission of Bastiat 
to expose. He has avoided the pitfalls into which the strongest 
intellects are apt to tumble when they rush into this subject without 
having been taught that the appearances of the surface are deceptive. 
It is not the Professor of Commerce in Birmingham who conceives 
it to be mathematically certain that the increase of imports deprives 
native workmen of employment. Rather, he teaches that ‘“ with 
Kingland as she has been for some centuries the notion that imports are 
paid for by money which might otherwise be ‘spent at home’ is the 
crudest of popular fallacies.”” He seems to deserve the distinction of 
having produced the best book on the Protectionist side of the contro- 
versy now raging. He always keeps within the limits of the conceiv- 
able. His contentions may prove on consideration to be improbable. 
But they cannot be dismissed as absurd. 

These characteristics are exemplified by our author's diagnosis of 
the malady from which this country is alleged to be suffering. The 
common Protectionist describes the ‘ invasion” by foreigners in such 
loose and metaphorical terms as to leave us uncertain as to the motives 
hy which he supposes the ‘‘ invaders” to be actuated, whether purely 
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commercial self-interest or largely national hostility. But the 
malady which Professor Ashley apprehends, unlike — the 


fancies of the wilder hypochondriacs, may at least be supposed to 
exist consistently with the ordinary laws of human nature. He never 
forgets that international trade is, in the phrase of the classical 
writers, virtually ‘‘barter.” Art after art may expire, but the law of 
comparative cost still continues to act. ‘‘ England, with a lessening 
hold on the iadustries which require skill and cultivate independence, is 
turning apparently more and more to occupations in which it has a 
‘differential advantage ’ over America and her Colonies in the mass of 
cheap low-grade and docile labour.’ ‘‘ We shall be driven insensibly 
to those industries in which we enjoy the unfortunate ‘ advantage ’ of 
this ‘sodden mass’ of low-grade labour.” “The loss by the destruc- 
tion of the material-supplying industry will be profound and will be 
widely demoralising.” It cannot be said that this alarming view is 
impossible. It wants only evidence to make it probable. Professor 
Ashley has indeed adduced some evidence, but not enough in our judg- 
ment. He shows that the exports of particular kinds of manufacture 
from the United Kingdom and that her total exports have not much pro- 
gressed in recent years. But would not the diagnosis have been 
different if due importance had been attached to the production for 
the home as well as the foreign market ? The iron industry, for instance, 
does not seem to be decaying, if we consider the total production as 
recorded statistically in the “Fiscal Bluebook ” and more fully described 
by experts such as Mr. Hugh Bell in the Independent Review for last 
October. As to exports in general, it is almost an insult to our readers 
to point out that the recorded total is less than the real total by the 
amount of “invisible” exports, a matter of £90,000,000, with a wide 
margin of uncertainty; that even the real total of exports is but a 
small proportion of the total annual produce of the United Kingdom, 
whether material or of the nature of services. It is true that at the 
date when Professor Ashley wrote some of these statements were not 
quite such commonplaces as they have now become after months of 
controversy. But he should have been on his guard against hasty 
inference; he should have remembered how easy it has always 
been to find symptoms in the body economic which at first sight 
seem alarming. No one can know better than the historical 
economist that, as Adam Smith says of the century before his time— 
and it is equally true of later periods —‘“ five years have seldom passed 
away in which some book or pamphlet has not been published, 
written, too, with such abilities as to gain some authority with the 
public and pretending to demonstrate that the wealth of the nation 
was fast declining . . . . agriculture neglected, manufactures decaying, 
and trade undone The distinguished historian would have 
made amore valuable contribution to economic literature by writing 
a résumé of these alarmist publications than by adding to their number. 

The common Protectionist passes by an easy transition from 
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imagined maladies to dangerous or ineffectual remedies. Professor 
Ashley is more cautious. He recommends only a temporary import 
duty for purposes of retaliation. The Executive is to have statutory 
authority to impose the duties which may be required from time to 
time as the circumstances arise. In this delicate task the Government 
is to be assisted by the Professors in the new Faculties of Commerce 
that are being established at London, Birmingham, and _ other 
universities. Whatever may be the constitutional aspect of this 
proposal, it has at least the merit of being in some degree adapted to 
the more aggressive forms of ‘‘dumping”’ which may be conceived. 
When the danger really becomes imminent, Free-Traders, as Lord 
Goschen has lately told us (in his speech of Noy. 7), will not hesitate 
to employ some ‘heroic remedy.” Even Mr. Courtney would be 
prepared to counteract the manauvres of ‘bloated monopolists ” 
(Economic JourNAL, vol, xiii, p. 456). Before accepting Professor 
Ashley’s assumption that import duties are ‘‘ the only economic weapon 
of defence which the State possesses,” we prefer to take suggestions 
from economists and politicians who are above the suspicion of 
treating Retaliation as a half-way house to Protection. 

In Professor Ashley’s Scheme, the defensive tariffs are to be 
regarded as provisional only, to tide over the transition from an island 
State toa real Empire. Preferential tariffs will be required to secure 
“‘Tmperial independence and interdependence.” Here, again, our 
author’s comparative moderation deserves a qualified praise. He 
expects only a small diversion of industry as the result of a small pre- 
ference on foreign wheat, a tax of ‘‘ 2s. or 3s. a quarter” as Professor 
Ashley supposes, writing before the authoritative announcement of the 
former figure. From such a measure Professor Ashley does not 
expect more than ‘‘a certain slackening in the progress of industrial- 
isation”’ in the Colonies. Industries for which particular Colonies 
have no particular facilities will chiefly be affected. ‘When the 
Colonies possess great natural advantages for particular industries 
it can only be a question of time when they shall establish them.” 
This estimate of consequences must, we presume, be further 
reduced if we take as the measure of stimulus to Colonial cultiva- 
tion not the amount of the discriminating tax, but the amount by 
which it will be effective in raising the price obtained by the Colonial 
cultivator. According to Professor Ashley, the rise in price which 
may be expected from a tax on wheat of 2s. 6d. is only 1s. 6d. Accord 
ingly, the rise due to a tax of 2s. will be about 1s. 23d. 

The insignificance of the burden at first imposed on the consumer is 
not the measure of the ultimate evil which may be expected to result 
from a scheme like that which is advocated by Professor Ashley. Pro- 
tection, once introduced into the body politic, is apt to increase and 
multiply ; engendering not only its own kind, but also the evils of 
jobbery and corruption, perhaps more serious than the diversion of 
industry from its natural course. We might have expected the historical 
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IMPERIAL RECIPROCITY 


economist to balance, against the benefits which may be conceived 
in speculation as possible, the evils which are proved by experience 
to be probable. ‘‘ History,” in the impressive words of the manifesto 
issued by the Free Food League, “ warns us that such attempts else- 
where have established the tyranny of monopolies sustained by the 
corruption of public life.” F. Y. EpGEworTH 


Imperial Reciprocity: a Study of Fiscal Policy in a series of 
articles revised and reprinted from the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.” 
New Edition, with a Letter by the Rt. Hon. J. Chamberlain, 
M.P. (London: Office of the Daily Telegraph. Pp. 200, 
X11, 8vo.) 


Tue eloquent writer of this very lengthy pamphlet has a curious 
liking for telling quotations against himself. He abuses ‘ the class of 
persons who were described by Lord Beaconsfield as ‘ making them- 
selves miserable in the anticipation of evils that never occur,’ ”’ regard- 
less of the fact that this is exactly what British protectionists have 
been doing steadily for several centuries. On the outside of his work 
he prints as a motto Carlyle’s remark, ‘‘ No man can or does believe 
exactly as his grandfather believed,” regardless of the fact that through- 
out his 200 pages he is doing his best to disprove the truth of the proposi- 
tion by teachingas nearly as possible the beliefs of hisgrandfather, or per- 
haps we should rather say his greatgrandfather and his greatgreatgrand- 
father. Again, he quotes from Grattan, ‘“ You cannot argue with a 
prophet. You can only disbelieve him”; quite forgetting that the 
whole of his own case rests on prophecy. 

But Grattan’s saying is not always true. I once knew a sailor 
who rejected religion because on one occasion he heard a preacher say 
the stars would fall. He did not argue with the prophet, but he might 
have done if he had been a little versed in astronomy and had known 
the difficulties involved in the idea of a sudden rush of the planets and 
fixed stars upon poor little Earth. It is possible to argue with, or at 
any rate to argue successfully against, the author of the present pamph- 
let, since he prophesies contradictory things. The key of his principal 
position is to be found on p. 80, where he prophesies that Imperial 
Reciprocity would bring corn and meat from the colonies as freely as 
they now come from the United States: ‘‘ The difference would be that 
those who would supply our food import as cheaply as America sup- 
plies it now would take in return, on the average, twenty times per 
head as much of our products as America takes.” Now there is clear- 

ly no force in the “ per head” unless the colonial heads are assumed to 
be at any rate more numerous than one-twentieth of the American 
heads. The suggestion clearly is that more, much more, perhaps even 
twenty times more in absolute amount, will be ‘‘ taken in return ”’ for 
our imports of food. But if the colonials are going to take all that much 
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more in return for the food, how in the world can they be said to supply 
it ‘as cheaply as America supplies it now”? No matter what tariff 
arrangement may be established, if we get food imports as cheap from 
the colonies as from America we shall not export an additional penny- 
worth of goods to pay for them. 

I suppose the author would explain that ‘“ take in return’ 
intended to mean “‘ take in exchange for,’”’ and that all he meant was 
that the colonials would “take” a number of other things besides 
enough to pay for the food at theold American rates. They would, he might 
say, “‘take”’ from us a number of things which they now “ take” from 
hated Germany and not-really-very-much-beloved United States. But 


? 


was not 


then we should have to ‘‘ take” something else in exchange as well as 
food, and what is the something else to be? What can we find besides 
gold and diamonds which will not “depress British industry” and 
‘displace British labour” according to the purest principles of the 
Chamberlainian theory ? Raw cottonand iron ore, I suppose, will be sug- 
gested, but as additional amounts of such things would for the most 
part be re-exported in the form of finished goods, they alone could not 
redress the balance. It is much to be wished that protectionists would 
make up their minds as to what commodities they desire to see im- 
ported in larger quantities in order to balance the increase of exports 
which they profess to desire. 

[If I understand the author of the present pamphlet rightly, his view 
is that we should not take anything in return for our increased exports. 
(See esp. Chap. xi.) We ought to let the balance accumulate abroad 
and in the colonies at compound interest in the form of foreign and 
colonial capital. We ought never to draw the interest on this capital, 
to say nothing of such a disastrous operation as withdrawing the 
capital itself. From what he would call the Cobdenite or “ stopped- 
clock Radical” point of view, this is anoble but somewhat too self- 
sacrificing ideal. We are to go on beneficently piling up capital abroad 
and in the colonies, never asking even for the interest. From his point 
of view it is admirable as regards foreign countries, since foreign 
industry will be depressed and foreign labour displaced by our 
perpetually sending goods and “ taking nothing in return.” But I 
cannot see how he justifies his ideal as regards the colonies. Why 
should he desire to inflict this injury, as he conceives it to be, upon 
them? ‘‘ When we speak,” he says, “of the ‘struggle’ between 
commercial nations we are told that we are deluded by military meta- 
phors (although it was Clausewitz, a deeper thinker than Cobden, who 
declared that economic competition was a form of war, and war only 
an ‘altered form’ of economic competition).” Let us for the moment 
accept General Clausewitz as a greater economist than Cobden, and a 
few other even more celebrated men, such as the late Dr. Adam Smith, 
F.R.S., and ask why we are to make war upon the nascent industries 
of our colonies. ‘* We,” says our author, ‘‘ must aim at exchanging to 


the utmost possible extent manufactured goods and shipping services 
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for food and raw material.’’ But to the colonies he says, ‘* My children, 
take our manufactured goods and services, and we will take your food 
and raw material,’ It is (from his point of view) an insidious attempt 
to ruin the colonies. He must be a pro-Boer and Little Englander. If 
he thoroughly believes his own doctrine, let him, to use his own words 
*“ Remember Paardeberg and flinch ! ” 

But of course he does not thoroughly believe in his own doctrine. 
The most hardened protectionist has now and then glimpses of the 
truth that commerce, whether the persons carrying it on happen to be 
under the same local or imperial government or under different govern- 
ments, is a voluntary exchange of goods and not an insidious scheme 
of robbery. If I may borrow his own words again, I would say he has 
merely asked us, contrary no doubt to his own intention, ‘ to chase 


the rainbow of sentiment into the marsh of folly.” 
Epwiy CANNAN 


Mr. Chamberlain's Proposals: What they Mean and What we 
shall Gain by Them. By C. A. Vince, M.A., General 
Secretary of the Imperial Tariff Committee. With a Preface 
by the Rt. Hon. JosEpH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. (London: 
Grant Richards. 1903. 8vo. Pp. 87, viii.) 


Mr. Vince's more sober style seems a little flat after our taste 
has been corrupted by the turgid eloquence of the Daily Telegraph, 
but he has the great advantage of being less prodigiously long. 

The kernel of his first and second chapter seems to lie in his 
rhetorical question, ‘‘ Where will you find in history or in philosophy, 
in the five continents or in Utopia, any such thing as federation with- 
out reciprocity?” I should like to ask Mr. Vince another, namely, 
Where will you find, in history or in philosophy, in the five continents 
or in Utopia, anything like the British Empire? The maintenance 
of customs’ barriers between areas contiguous or lying close to one 
another, and with much the same kind of climate, soil and minerals, will 
almost always be an extravagant and inconvenient method of taxation 
even if the areas belong to different empires. The levying of customs’ 
duties on trade between widely scattered areas with great varieties of 
climate, soil and minerals, may be a convenient and economical mode 
of raising revenue even if the areas belong to the same empire. If it 
is true that the Empire cannot continue to exist unless trade 
across the long boundary between Canada and the United States con- 
tinues through the ages to be severely restricted by high tariffs, the 
Empire will certainly not continue to exist. If the Empire and the 
obvious economic interests of the Dominion of Canada are not com- 
patible the Empire will have to go. If the Empire adopts the Cham- 
berlainian idea of identifying political with commercial union it will 
commit suicide. 
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The third chapter is chiefly remarkable for its protest against the 
use of “familiar economic commonplaces against the policy.” Mr. 
Vince wants to know whether those who use them ‘really suppose 
that Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain stand in need of this ele- 
mentary information—Mr. Balfour, who in his green youth took 
honours in political economy at Cambridge; Mr. Chamberlain, whose 
early speeches have been part of the literature of the Cobden Club for 
a quarter of a century?” I have no certain information as to 
Mr. Balfour's Cambridge papers, but have no doubt they were excel- 
lent: Mr. Chamberlain’s Cobdenite speeches are certainly sound and 
effective. But Mr. Balfour’s Hconomic Notes and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
tariff reform speeches are unfortunately more recent. 

Chapter IV. is very appropriately entitled ‘“‘Some Economical 
Fallacies.” Its principal fallacy is the common one that because com- 
petition does not work without friction and delay, therefore producers of 
commodities which are taxed when imported into other countries, will 
commonly bear, at any rate, an appreciable portion of the tax. Mr. Vince 
quotes good authorities in support of the doctrine that the imposition of 
a tax on a commodity will ordinarily to some extent damage the producers 
then embarked in the business. But he does not seem to realise how 
quickly the fact that changes are perpetually proceeding from other 
causes will allow the amount of labour and capital to be adjusted to 
the altered circumstances. His want of perception of this is remark- 
able, seeing that he actually quotes Professor Sidgwick’s statement that 
“the amount and duration” of this damage “ may in certain cases be 
considerable.” It is conceivable that, as he says, the American producers 
(including the railway companies) bore an appreciable part of the 
recent suddenly imposed British duty on imported corn, But would 
they have gone on bearing that part? Certainly not. The last 
part of the chapter, entitled “ Are Imports Paid for by Exports?”’ 
consists chiefly of mere verbiage, apparently intended only to lead up 
to the well-known Chamberlainian comparison of the trade between 
the United Kingdom and foreign countries with the trade between the 
United Kingdom and the rest of the Empire. In the whole Chamber- 
lainian repertory of misleading statistics there are few worse than this. 
It deceives the unwary because they do not notice that it leaves out of 
sight the roundabout trade. The Colonies and possessions export to 
foreign countries as well as to the United Kingdom, and these foreign 
countries pay for a portion of what they receive from our Colonies and 
possessions in exports to the United Kingdom. The Indian tribute, as 
it is conveniently though rather slanderously called, comes to us partly 
vii Germany, and the wicked Germans steal the Indian products and 
substitute goods made in Germany. When Mr. Chamberlain discovers 
Fuller’s Return (Parliamentary Paper, 1903, No, 262, Trade Colonies 
and United Kingdom) and recognises that the United Kingdom is 
not the only part of the British Empire which trades with foreign 
countries, he will see that it is India and Australia that are responsible 
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for the import of German bottles. “ Let India perish ” and you knock 
off many millions of our supposed ruinous imports from the Continent. 

The next chapter ‘Taxes on Food; what they cost us,” is 
devoted to the task of endeavouring to show that the proposed 
taxes on food would not much increase the cost of living, and 
that any increase there might be could be easily made up to 
the poor by a reduction in the taxation of tea, coffee, chicory, cocoa, 
sugar and tobacco. The sixth chapter ‘ Taxes on Food, what they will 
do for us,” says they will stimulate colonial agriculture and make the 
British “ surplus agricultural population ”’ emigrate to Canada instead of 
flocking to our towns. The Empire will soon be able to feed itself and 
British farming will be encouraged. We are told. that ‘“ what the farmer 
wants is not so much a high price as a steady price.” I suppose this 
must be true, at any rate protectionists have been saying it ever since 
1814, when the not high but steady price they clamoured for was 80s. 
a quarter or more. Then the chapter begins to drift rather aimlessly, but 
[ extract the gem, ‘‘ We owe cheap bread to mechanies, not to polities.” 
[ have no doubt that politics will not make bread cheap, but I am 
not so sure that they will not make it dear—there are plenty of 
examples in history of that process. 

Chapter VII. compares Foreign and Colonial Trade, and con- 
cludes that the foreign trade is comparatively bad because foreign 
countries take less manufactures in proportion to the whole than 
the Colonies. Mr. Vince, however, like the Daily Telegraph, seems 
quite ready to ask the Colonies to adopt the fatal policy of exporting 
raw products in exchange for manufactures, so I am afraid he, too, 
must be written down as a Little Englander. In Chapter VIII. 
Mr. Vince says our export trade (he does not say whether he means 
export trade to all countries or only to foreign countries) is changing 
for the worse by including a smaller proportion of manufactures. 
Of course he does not include in his review commercial services, 
which contain less raw product even than manufactures. The chapter 
ends with more or less just criticism of some rather antiquated 
free trade books which appear to have attempted to prove that pro- 
tection could not prevent importation. Chapter IX., on Commercial 
Treaties, appears to be intended to recommend such treaties, and praises 
Cobden for negotiating the French treaty of 1860. But all it has to 
say about the effects of that treaty is ‘‘The removal of the duty on 
French manufactured silk ruined the English silk trade, and Coventry 
starved for the good of the nation. Rich ladies walked in silk attire 
at a slightly reduced expense; and a considerable number of working 
men were hard put to it to clothe their wives even in cotton.” Is not 
this rather damning with faint praise? After a passage of this kind it 
is difficult to believe that Mr. Vince would, as he says, “deplore” a 
tariff war; imports are obviously hateful to him and a good rousing 
tariff war which would exclude the whole of them would be highly 
pleasing to him. The most-favoured-nation clause is no good, he 
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contends, because the things which other countries haggle about and get 
put at low rate are not those which we are likely to offer for export. 
But he does not offer any evidence of the two propositions that 
the things which other countries haggle about do get put at low 
rates, and that we do not export much of them. A _ single hypo- 
thetical example on such a subject is scarcely conclusive. The next 
chapter on dumping is decidedly dull: the inconveniences to a 
country which results from the occasional arrival of goods unex- 
pectedly cheap have been already exaggerated ad nauseam, and it is 
about time the advantages were thought of. Otherwise we shall soon 
have people proposing to put a stop to fishing because it is so incon- 
venient to the fishermen when they have a particularly large haul, and 
we may perhaps have a professor enlarging upon the disastrous effect 
of a season of reasonable weather, as such an exceptional occurrence 
might well ruin thousands. ‘‘ Our Trade with America ”’ suggests that we 
are withdrawing capital from America, which is very likely true, and 
spending it in riotous living, which may or may not be true, but if 
true could only be remedied by giving up riotous living, not by 
interferences with import duties. The apparent inability of the 
Chamberlainian to see that thrift is the cure for extravagance is very 
curious and not over creditable to his intelligence. The final chapter, 
on ‘The Interest of Workmen in Fiscal Reform,” suggests that a 
discriminating tariff is ‘exactly what is wanted to complete the work 
begun by factory legislation and by the establishment of standard rates 
of wages.” Foreign nations should be compelled to send ‘ what we 
choose to take—food for instance, materials, and manufactures for the 
production of which they possess natural advantages—instead of what 
they prefer to send.” Mr. Vince should really be more accurate ; 
foreign nations do send us at present what ‘‘ we choose to take,” and 
pay for. What he means is that foreign nations should send us the 
things which Mr. Chamberlain, assisted by a committee of manu- 
facturers selected by himself, thinks fit to allow us to take. Moreover, 
Mr. Chamberlain, to judge from his speeches, does not appear to think 
that any foreign country has “ natural advantages” for any manufac- 
ture, and the most important part of his proposal is the hindering of 
imports of food from foreign countries. EDWIN CANNAN 


Life and Labour of the People in London. By CHaruEs Booru. 
Final Volume. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1902. Pp. 
451. Crown 8vo. 5s. net.) 


“SEVENTEEN years and an equal number of volumes have been 
occupied with this inquiry.” These are the suggestive words 
used by Mr. Booth in the opening sentences of the fourth and con- 
cluding section of his ‘final volume.” The three preceding parts 


are entitled respectively ‘‘Some Comparisons,” ‘ Habits of the 
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People,” and “Notes on Administration,” and are embraced under 
the common heading of ‘‘ Notes on Social Influences,” 
In the first of these the appropriate observation is contained that 


“the opening phrases” of the ‘ finale” will ‘ introduce the statistical 
motif of earlier volumes’’; and, accordingly, Mr. Booth discusses 
rapidly questions, treated more fully before, of the relation between 
poverty and crowding and of the association with these of high birth 
and high death rates. With regard to the first of these circumstances, 
he notes, as elsewhere in the course of his inquiries, that time has 
wrought improvement. Indeed, in his ‘conclusion ’’—and, in view of 
pessimistic inferences drawn from his statistics by politicians anxious 
to secure a striking argument for their view of an immediate con- 
troversy, it is desirable to emphasise the actual language used by Mr. 


Booth—he goes so far as to declare that ‘improvement certainly 
there has been at every point.” Similarly, in connection with the 


particular question of overcrowding, he observes here that the figures 
of the last Census, compared with those of 1891, recording the number 
of rooms occupied as separate tenements, show “a considerable im- 
provement in housing conditions on the whole.” 

[t is important for the same purpose to note the cautious judicial 
remarks offered in the third section of the first part of this final 
volume on the study, now so famous, of Poverty, by Mr. Rowntree. 
Mr. Booth recognises the value of that interesting inquiry, made in 
York, yielding results which certainly afford a remarkable parallel, 
and, in some degree at least, offer a confirmation, of those which he 
has reached in the larger area of London. But, he adds, Mr. Rown- 
tree has attempted “with great boldness”’ to “introduce a fresh 
element” into the inquiry. ‘He has sought to show not only that 
a large portion of the population are ill-nourished to the point of being 
inefficient, but that for very many of these it is impossible that it 
should be otherwise; the remuneration of unskilled labour, the cost of 
food, and the needs of the human body being what they are.” It is 
this extension of the ‘“‘inquiry’’ which has aroused the widest interest, 
and also attracted the most hostile criticism. For the conclusions 
reached were so startling and alarming that they could not but be 
questioned. Yet for this very reason they have been accepted and 
employed by political controversialists. Mr. Booth’s judgment, backed 
hy an experience and knowledge to which the politician can put forward 
no pretence, is sober and provisional. ‘It seems to me,” he writes, 
“that a prima facie case has been made out, which demands, and at 
the same time is capable of, further investigation.” In a similar 
spirit he observes in a later section that ‘‘ investigations into food- 
stuffs and nutrition in connection with growth and development, or with 
labour of varying severity, are not well suited for individual work, but 
ought to be undertaken either by bodies of recognised experts, on 
their own initiative as a pure question of science, or by some respon- 
sible association as a matter of philanthropy, or by Government as 
No. 52.—VOL. XIII. QQ 
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affecting national welfare generally’; and he notes ‘that the even 
measure and the pitch and tone of the social gamut” used in Mr. 
Rowntree’s inquiry necessarily depended on the single lady, who visited 
every house, and recorded in her notebooks facts about the families 
in occupation and their ways of life. The present reviewer had occa- 
sion to hint in a notice in this Journat of Mr. Rowntree’s book 
that the estimates of this single investigator, though checked and 
corroborated by other evidence, supplied a large portion of the founda- 
tion on which Mr. Rowntree’s conzlusions have been based, and that 
error or omission in this work must be contemplated as a factor affect- 
ing the results. Yet, as Mr. Booth is careful to add, ‘in its way” 
the “ picture given” by Mr. Rowntree is ‘complete, and it is con- 
sistent in its different parts.” 

Mr. Rowntree’s book has attracted such wide notice and, we may 
add, has been put to such facile, or even illegitimate, use, by hasty 
readers or interested arguers, that it seems desirable to give prominence 
to Mr. Booth’s remarks. His own inquiries have been similarly mis- 
used on some occasions and have not escaped the like searching 
criticism. But the picture which he presents is on the whole less 
sombre than that exhibited by Mr. Rowntree. There are, as readers 
of the previous volumes know, ugly, painful features in the life and 
labour of the people of London, which may wring the heart and perplex 
the reason, but the dark shadows are relieved in places by brighter 
incidents, and the forces which make for progress and improve- 
ment seem to be gaining steadily on those which lead to retrogression 
and despair. In the discussion of the “habits of the people” in the 
second part of this final volume, the warp of despondency is thus 
threaded by the woof of encouragement. Mr. Booth treats in 
successive sections of marriage and morality, of Sundays, holidays and 
amusements, of betting, drink and clubs. The notes here contained 
were collected during the course of his inquiry into ‘“ Religious Influ- 
ences,’ which formed the subject of seven volumes issued recently. 
Those volumes were necessarily records of impressions rather than 
tabulated figures; and in this respect they differed from the earlier 
volumes of the work. Their value as evidence might be less consider- 
able than that contained in statistical tables; but all statisticians know 
how hard it is to exclude wholly from the latter the personal touch of 
the collector or arranger, and how large a place must necessarily be 
taken by estimates in most statistical reasoning. In any case, what- 
ever deduction may be made for individual disposition in appraising 
personal impressions, they gain in the additional human interest they 
possess compared with dry impersonal figures. We have only space 
here to quote a few of the pithy observations made by Mr. Booth and 
his assistants. They contain, however, an abundance of suggestion. 
“Tt is even said of rough labourers,” we are told, ‘that they behave 
best if not married to the women with whom they live.” ‘‘ Among the 
poor marriage is hardly regarded as a responsibility. A man who is 
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out of work and in debt needs the comfort of a wife and takes advan- 
tage of his leisure to secure one.” ‘ Holiday-making is spoken of as 
one of the most remarkable changes in habits in the last ten years.” 
“The amount saved by working men is little compared to what is 
spent in this way, and yet they save more than they used to.” ‘The 
taste for music and for good music in all classes is undoubted.” 
“They appreciate good music and insist on having it.” ‘‘ Betting is 
increasing out of all proportion to other forms of vice.” ‘‘ While 
there is more drinking there is less drunkenness than formerly, and 
the increase in drinking is to be laid mainly to the account of the 
female sex.” ‘ Drunkenness, on the whole, is anti-social.”’ 

In the third part of the present volume Mr. Booth offers ‘ notes on 
administration” under the headings of (1) Public Houses and 
Licensing, (2) Prostitution, (3) Police and Crime, (4) The Organisation 
of Charity, (5) Hospitals and Nursing, (6) Housing, and (7) Expansion, 
To all these various subjects he brings a wide experience of facts 
viewed in their relations to one another. On some, such as the housing 
of the people, his suggestions have been submitted to Royal Commis- 
sions and received by them with the attention due to the source from 
which they come. The emphasis which he has laid on improved means 
of locomotion from the outskirts to the centre as a remedy for over- 
crowding, does not seem to be misplaced. On other topics, such as the 
organisation of charity, his proposals have occupied a prominent place 
in an eager controversy, and have been the subject of severe criticism. 
His scheme of pensions for the aged poor is stated once more in this 
volume, although, if we mistake not, it has undergone some further 
changes of detail. Since it was first propounded the age of receipt 
has been postponed to seventy, and the pension increased to seven 
shillings a week. The only antecedent condition is to be the non- 
receipt of poor relief, and all, whether rich or poor, are to be entitled 
to the pension, if they choose to claim the right. This is not the 
place in which any review could be attempted of the discussions which 
have raged about the general question, or any estimate framed of the 
merits or demerits of the particular scheme put forth by Mr. Booth as 
his solution’ of the problem. We must be content with the observa- 
tion that to many students of Mr. Booth’s statistical inquiries his 
practical proposals in this matter came as a surprise. They could not 
but feel that there was at any rate an appearance of contrast between 
his scrupulous endeavours to avoid extravagance in the numerical re- 
presentation of fact, and the imaginative boldness of his programme 
of reform. Mr. Booth has shown no signs of abandoning the position 
which he assumed, and we must therefore dismiss the notion that it 
was hastily or carelessly adopted. Nor can we deny that much of the 
unwonted charm which he has contrived in the course of his inquiry 
to impart to statistical reasoning, is due to his acute perception of the 
inner meaning of the figures which he handles. Some imagination 
we use the word in no invidious sense—has been brought by him into 
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his work ; and, while the introduction may not be free from dangers of its 
own, it is necessary to the intelligent grasp and clear interpretation of 
the numerical record. But we still feel, in spite of the beneficial 
changes which, largely owing to his suggestion and his stimulus, have 
been wrought in the conditions of dock labour in London since his 
inquiries were commenced, that his main strength does not lie in the 
department of practical reform. Some of the suggestions in these 
notes on administration, with regard, for example, to the financing of 
the London hospitals, or the raising of local taxation, seem to us, we 
must confess, to be open to the charge of fancifulness, which has been 
brought with some justice and no little plausibility against his scheme 
of universal pensions. 

But, whatever deductions we may make from our estimate of Mr. 
Booth’s utility as a practical reformer—and we must never forget that 
a spur is no less necessary an incentive to the unwilling horse than a 
bridle is a salutary restraint on the headstrong steed—and whatever 
criticism we may advance on the use to which his statistics have been 
put by others, we cannot question, even were we disposed to essay 
the unwelcome task, the honesty with which he has addressed himself 
to his investigations, and the combined zeal and _ skill with which 
he has carried to completion an enormous work. He remarks in 
this final volume that, while he started with the belief that all that 
was needed was to gather together into manageable compass and 
convenient form facts which were known to some one or other per- 
son, he found that in the process of collection the facts must be 
reduced to a ‘‘common measure of validity.”” They had to be passed 
through a “sieve,” which would “reject the false”? and “ hold back” 
the “improbable.” ‘ Exaggeration” had to be “toned down” and 
a needed “emphasis” to be added to “understated truth.” For suc- 
cess in this delicate but important work it was necessary that “no 
persistent bias’’ should prevail at the centre where the “ varied 
information was assorted and assimilated”; and Mr. Booth expresses 
the hope that ‘‘ genuine impartiality has been maintained,” and 
declares that he himself has been “unconscious” of “any other 
bias” than such as might arise from an “anticipation of the out- 
come”’ of the inquiry. He has been, he feels, rewarded by the “ wide 
and generous”’ recognition of the “honesty” of his attempt. And, 
while be has suggested “some directions in which advance might be 
and has shown “what is being done to ameliorate”’ the 


” 


made,” 


conditions of London Life and Labour, his “ original design” was to 
“ observe and chronicle the actual, leaving remedies to others.”’ 

Such was the design, and now, seventeen years after the commence- 
ment of the task, we have been privileged to witness its completion. 
We can offer Mr. Booth no greater tribute than the universal Warm 
congratulation of those who have seen with admiring wonder the 
courage which conceived, the enterprise which undertook, the patient 
perseverance which conducted, and the unresting assiduity which 
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accomplished his great work. It will long remain as an exemplar of 
what an individual can achieve in statistical research for ths enlighten- 
ment and advantage of his fellow-men. It has already produced that 
sincerest form of flattery which consists in imitation, and we believe 
that Mr. Booth himself would desire no more convincing testimony of 
the value and enduring influence of his work. But neither in the past 
nor in the present would it be easy to find a real parallel to such disin- 
terested private enterprise, exhibited on so grand a scale, or to such 
unsparing zeal for the attainment of the truth. i. L. Prick 


| History of Factory Legislation. By B. L. Hurcuins and 
A. Harrison,’ B.A. (Lond.). With a Preface by Sidney 
Webb. (Westminster: P. 8. King & Sons.) 


Just a century of legislative development is covered by this work, 
from the “Health and Morals of Apprentices Act, 1802,” which, 
though intended chiefly to regulate the conditions under which parish 
children were employed in cotton and woollen mills, has been the seed 
whence all the elaborate labour regulations of later years have sprung, 
up to the consolidating and extending Act of 1901. In his preface, 
Mr. Webb — ys stress on the rempirical character of English socia] 
legislation It was based upon no abstract theory of equality or the 
rights of labour, but was gradually built up out of separate Acts, passed 
from time to time, often without any connection, to meet certain admitted 
evils in different trades to which special attention had beendrawn. As 
a natural result of this casual method some industries, as, for example, 
the textile manufacture, are absolutely hedged about on every side 
with legal rules, while other trades, in which at least as great evils in 
the way of overwork, underpay, and insanitary conditions are to be 
found as existed in the cotton trade in its worst days, have been left 
quite untouched by legislation. Mr. Webb strongly argues for effective 
regulation of what are known as the ‘‘ sweated trades,” such as low- 
class tailoring and cabinet-making, contending that their present condition 
is closely parallel to that of the Lancashire cotton trade in 1802, and 
that ‘it is known, as certainly as a hundred years of experiment can 
make anything known, by what line of action the evil can be remedied.” 
Nevertheless, nothing has been done, and these parasitic, not self- 
supporting trades are allowed to grow and flourish at the expense of 
the community, whose legislators have not realised that the object of 
Factory Acts is “to maintain a healthy minimum in the standard of 
life, and to prevent any person being employed under conditions 
inimical to social health.” 

The views of Mr. Sidney Webb on this question are, of course, 
well known: when he goes on to remark, however, that the object of 
the authors, Miss Hutchins and Miss Harrison, is not to enforce his or 
any other view, but merely to state the facts, leaving the reader to 
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regard the whole course of factory legislation either as a series of 
blunders or a triumph of statesmanship, one hesitates a little. The 
enthusiasm of the authors for the State regulation of industry is 
apparent on every page of their work. In their opinion, our present 
Factory Code is still the “ barest minimum,” and “ extraordinary 
timidity has beset all our efforts in the matter,” while modifications and 
exceptions to general restrictions have been the result of the ‘‘ curious 
half-heartedness that seems always to have dogged industrial control,” or 
of the ‘superstition about individual liberty,” although they thankfully 
admitthat public opinion isnot now so much hampered by this “‘ academic 
doctrine,” as it used to be. It is just conceivable that the doubters, or 
the opponents of Factory Acts, or the “laissez-faire ’’ economists, 
should any such still survive in this much-regulated land, may feel that 
though the authors have undoubtedly stated the facts as they see them, 
such whole-souled enthusiasm may unconsciously have a little 
affected their vision. And it seems possible that even convinced 
supporters of factory legislation, knowing the imperfection that attends 
all human arrangements, may at times be moved to wonder at that 
perfect adaptation of means to ends which apparently characterises 
factory inspection. It is in the authors’ account of the administration 
of the Factory Acts that we are conscious of possible lacuna. We are 
not now referring to the difficulties and failures that constantly resulted 
in their opinion from the ‘half-heartedness’”’ of legislation or from 
the apathy and indifference of the local controlling authorities, to 
which they frequently draw attention, but to the details given of the 
actual working of the Acts as applied, not as neglected. For these 
details, theauthors have had naturally to dependentirely ontheinspectors’ 
own reports. The “other side” has unfortunately written no reports. 
On the principles and important features of legislative regulations it 
has often made itself strongly heard, but seldom on the actual methods 
of enforcing regulations once adopted. The evasions of the wily 
employer are abundantly detailed in the inspectors’ reports: a few 
confidential reports by manufacturers on the ‘‘ sweet reasonableness ” 
of factory inspectors would have made the picture complete. Murmurs 
occasionally reach the public ear that safeguards laid down as necessary 
one year and provided at great cost have to be altered the next, and 
similar causes of friction, but asa rule the ‘‘ inspected” are silent ; 
and, it may be, of course, that they have nothing to say. 

The first legislative interference with factories was, as might be 
expected, on behalf of the child workers, and as far as this branch of 
factory legislation is concerned, the conversion of public opinion has 
been complete. It is frequently supposed that the exploitation of the 
labour of young children resulted from the introduction of machinery 
worked by steam, and that it was, in fact, a consequence of the great 
‘industrial revolution.” In their opening chapter the authors show 
that this was not the case; that it is at least doubtful whether children 
worked longer hours in the factory than they had previously done under 
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the system of domestic industries, or that they began work at an earlier 
age. But it was the concentration of children in large numbers in 
factories that drew public attention to evils which had previously been 
ina great measure overlooked. Thus Cooke Taylor, writing of the 
children in the hand-weaving districts, says: “The creatures were set 
to work as soon as they could crawl, and their parents were the hardest 
of task-masters.” 

Next to the restrictions on child labour, the regulations for the sani- 
tation and ventilation of factories and for the proper fencing of 
machinery and generally for the protection of life and limb have 
received the most unanimous support; but opinion on the vexed 
question of the regulation of the labour of adult women cannot be said 
to be yet entirely decided. The authors, who deal with the controversy 
at some length, and show the baselessness of many of the arguments 
advanced by the ‘‘ women’s rights” party, are naturally warmly in 
favour of restriction. 

It is interesting at the present time to note that both Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain and his brother, Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, gave evidence 
before the Factory and Workshops Acts Consolidation Commission of 
1876 on the effect of regulation on women’s wages, the former being 
strongly in favour of State interference and the latter as strongly 
opposed to it. The discussion of the latest Factory Act—that of 1901 

gives the authors an opportunity to urge the desirability of regulating 
home industries, and they suggest the registration of all places in which 
work is carried on as a first and comparatively simple step. 

The book also contains some valuable appendices. The first, by 
Mr. George Henry Wood, is an attempt to trace the course of 
women’s wages during the nineteenth century, and particularly the 
manner in which they may have been affected by legislative restrictions. 
So far as the changes can be ascertained, a limitation in the hours of 
labour has frequently been followed by a slight fall in wages, but this 
in its turn and generally within a very short period, has been 
followed by a rise. The reason of this lies, in Mr. Wood’s opinion, in the 
increased efficiency of the worker, which results in an equal or larger 
output for a less number of hours. A bibliography and a list of 
Parliamentary papers dealing with the question of women’s wages is 
included, while a very complete bibliography of books, Parliamentary 
papers, speeches and articles, dealing with factory legislation, forms a 
second and most valuable appendix. An exact account is also given 
of the powers vested in the Home Secretary for the issue of ‘‘ Orders 
in Council,’ varying the regulations of the Factory Acts. 
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Constructive and Preventive Philanthropy. By Josern LEE. 
Our Benevolent Feudalism. By W. J. GHent. (New York: 
Macmillan. ) 


In both these volumes, the authors deal largely with the social and 
economic conditions prevailing in the United States, and although the 
exact scope and aim of their work is different, yet there is sufficient 
general similarity between the subjects touched upon to render a com- 
parison between them exceedingly interesting and instructive. The 
standpoint and attitude of mind of the two writers are in striking 
contrast. Mr. Lee isthe personification of the practical philanthropist, 
who finds indeed, much that is wrong in the social and economic world, 
but is all the same, energetic, confident, optimistic, full of enthusiasm 
for what has been accomplished, hopefully assured of the greater possi- 
bilities of accomplishment that lie in the future. In Mr. Ghent, on the 
other hand, we find a keen observer, who can see little but evil in the 
social and economic tendencies at present working in America, who is 
full of gloomy prophecy, who is in no way cheered by the feeble 
struggles of the practical philanthropist, but who is convinced that the 
general trend of social forces is to a most undesirable economic system, 
to which he gives the name of ‘‘ benevolent feudalism.”’ The contrast 
is all the more striking because Mr. Lee is not a believer in the 
philanthropy of the old-fashioned almsgiving order, which endeavoured 
to plaster over social evils with gifts, but in that newer philanthropy 
of which the motive, as he himself points out, is no longer the desire of 
one class to do good to another class, but a longing into which all classes 
can enter equally to help in the ‘building up of the better life of 
the community.’’ Mr. Lee evidently believes that this ‘ better life” 
can be built up by united effort, while Mr. Ghent is evidently equally 
sure that no “ better life,’’ worthy of the name is or can be forthcoming 
under such economic conditions as at present exist or are tending to 
come into existence. In short, the real difference between the two 
writers lies in their different conceptions of what constitutes a ‘ good 
life’’ for the community. Mr. Lee’s conceptions can be gathered fairly 
well from the titles of the chapters in his book, such as ‘“ Health 
and Building Laws,” “‘ Model Tenements,” “ Vacation Schools,” ‘“‘ Model 
Playgrounds,” and so on. He writes in a clear and interesting way of 
what has been done and what yet remains to be done in these many 
different lines of constructive philanthropy; he does not ignore either 
the failures experienced or the difficulties to be encountered, but at 
the same time, a sanguine and optimistic spirit pervades his book. He 
evidently believes in working directly and practically to improve any 
evil that may be discovered without waiting to try to revolutionise 
the whole constitution of society. 

Turning to Mr. Ghent’s book, we find ourselves in a completely 
different atmosphere. Mr. Ghent’s discontent with things as they are 
and as they are tending to become is complete and far-reaching, and 
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his readers will certainly be infected by it, but will probably also include 
the book itself among the many unsatisfactory products of the present, 
time. This inclusion will be due, not so much to the fact that Mr. Ghent 
can suggest no remedy nor even any possible way of escape from the 
condition of “ benevolent feudalism ” which he deplores, but to the fact 
that he gives no idea of what his conception of a better state for the com- 
munity would be, even in theory. The stress he lays on the want of 
economic freedom in the large employed classes of the community is so 
great, that, at times, it appears almost a protest against the natural law 
of the necessity of labour. No one can really be called economically free 
except the man who by the previous labour of himself or his forefathers 
is in the happy position of not being obliged to earn his livelihood. At 
the same time, the growing economic dependence of large classes in the 
United States through the centralisation of vast undertakings in the 
hands of a few men is a very serious matter, and some of Mr. Ghent’s 
chapters dealing with the way in which this ‘‘ morganisation of industry ”’ 
is being worked will, we think, be a strange revelation to many people 
in this country who ave under the impression that America is a most 
democratically organised nation. The chapters called ‘“ Our Makers of 
Law” and “Our Interpreters of Law” are extremely striking. The 
recent decision in what is known as the Taff Vale Case has much 
perturbed Trade Unionists in this country, but this decision sinks 
into insignificance beside the decisions of the Courts of the United 
States, where many labour laws, such as have long been considered mere 
matters of course in this country, Truck Acts, Employers’ Liability Acts, 
and so on, have been declared unconstitutional after they had been 
adopted by the legislature. Mr. Ghent also writes in a very suggestive 
manner on the forces which are more and more leading people te be 
content with things as they are, on the influences which are at work to 
check reforming movements, at any rate on a large scale, and on the 
part played in these matters by the Press, the pulpit, and the platform. 

Not that the great magnates, whose feudal rule Mr. Ghent deplores, 
are always tyrannical or cruel or wickedly grasping ; on the contrary, 
they are generally benevolent in some degree, partly from an en- 
lightened self-interest, which sees how much their own security and ease 
depend on the maintenance of tolerable conditions of social existence 
among the masses they employ, and partly from some glimmering 
sense of social responsibility: hence, the increasing establishment of 
model workshops and model villages. The character of these institu- 
tions, such as Pullman or Dayton, says Mr. Ghent, ‘is almost pure 
paternalism—‘ enlightened absolutism,’ Professor Ely calls it. Rarely 
have the workers themselves the slightest word to say as to their con- 
struction or conduct. What is thought to be good for them, what is 
thought will win their devotion, is given them.” And on this point, 
another interesting comparison may be made between Mr. Ghent and 
Mr. Lee. Mr. Lee agrees that there is too much paternal despotism 
about the arrangements at Pullman which consequently is very 
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unpopular with the workers, but is altogether favourable to Dayton 
where he considers the co-operation of the workers in the schemes for 
their benefit has been obtained. Again, the difficult problem of what 
constitutes a ‘good life for the community” confronts the reader, as 
the root cause of these differences of view. Though it may not be an 
ideal state of things, it may, perhaps, be better that employers should 
indulge their benevolence “ by the gift of flower pots, wash basins, and 
other cultural paraphernalia to their employees,” as Mr. Ghent scorn- 
fully remarks, than that they should rely merely on the ‘ cash nexus” : 
Mr. Lee is evidently of this opinion. A further point may also suggest 
itself. Mr. Ghent, as we have said, does not commit himself to any 
theory for the regeneration of society, but he drops suggestions now 
and then, which would lead one to suppose that he would probably 
favour some scheme of State socialism, did he consider it practicable. 
What may occur to the unprejudiced reader is that the benevolent 
feudalism of Dayton which Mr. Ghent attacks is really not unlike the 
conditions in those ideal communities depicted by ardent Socialists ; and 
a large community feels much difference when he enters a free library, 
the cynical may be inclined to question whether the individual member of 
provided out of the rates, which through a compounding system he 
does not feel, by an elected body for whom he has probably neglected 
to vote, or a similar institution provided by the munificence of a 
Carnegie. 

The regimentation of industry which the Trust system is likely to 
produce would seem to be equally inevitable under a State system, 
although no doubt the conditions of labour might be improved. But it 
seems obvious that to Mr. Ghent, mere improvement in the conditions 
of labour by means of shorter hours, higher wages, and so on, though 
quite desirable, is not at all sufficient; it is some greater change that 
he demands, some revolution that will establish universal economic free- 
dom; but by keeping his ideal so vague and undefined, he only leaves 
his readers in a condition of a futile discontent, that must tend to 
produce that very acquiescence in the inevitable character of the existing 
régime which he so strongly deprecates. CHRISTABEL OSBORN 


Public Control of the Liquor Traffic. By JosEPpH ROWNTREE 
and ARTHUR SHERWELL. (London: Grant Richards. 1903.) 


Mr. JoHN WALKER has got his deserts. Even in temperance 
controversies a certain measure of accuracy in statement and rigour 
in deduction is useful for a partisan. The excessive and reprehensible 
carelessness which distinguished Mr. Walker’s book The Commonwealth 
as Publican merited the most severe castigation; Messrs. Rowntree and 
Sherwell’s criticism is none the less damaging from the moderate way 
in which it is expressed, and, if human beings are in any way guided 
by truth or reason, has exposed Mr. Walker’s inaccuracies with such 
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success that Mr. Walker’s friends must be sorry for him. Let Mr. 
Walker take the lesson to heart; he should remember that 
the extreme inaccuracy of many of his assertions renders his book 
quite valueless in the eyes of many honest men; if he intends to 
venture again into the domain of temperance controversy he must be 
on his guard ; for should similar errors occur there will not be wanting 
many persons who will refuse to believe that such gross errors as he 
is guilty of can have arisen through carelessness alone. For the 
present, however, Mr. Walker can be left alone. He needed a smash- 
ing; he has been smashed. 

The rise of the Public House Trust movement in England in the 
last few years is a matter of great moment. How far it will be 
for good or for ill depends upon the form of the scheme. Evidently 
the Public House Trust scheme is very widely different from either the 
Norwegian or Swedish Company systems; but the English movement 
can learn much from Scandinavian experience. To appreciate the 
strong and weak points in the new English scheme it is necessary to call 
to mind the main features of the existing situation in England. These 
features are: (1) the trade is carried on for private profit; (2) the 
number of existing licenses is limited, so that each has a high monopoly 
value in spite of the fact that the renewal is in the absolute discretion 
of the licensing justices subject to appeal. From this it follows (1) 
every effort is made to push the trade; (2) any legislation tending to 
diminish the consumption of liquor is actively opposed by the Trade, 
who are most powerful in polities; (3) the grant of a new license is 
a free gift of many thousands of pounds to the fortunate licensee ; (4) 
the high values paid for licenses and the fact that in practice the 
licenses of well-conducted houses are almost invariably renewed has 
given rise to the feeling that licensees have a vested interest in their 
licenses. No solution of the drink problem is adequate unless it 
(1) does away with pushing the trade whether for private or local gain ; 
(2) divides liquor selling, brewing and distilling from politics; (3) gets 
rid of any notion of vested interests; (4) avoids the absurd system 
of the community giving a free gift to the individual. Tried by these 
tests it is easy to see that the Public House Trust movement cannot 
by itself be completely successful, but it does not follow that it may 
not do good in certain directions. The essential features of a Public 
House Trust Company are as follows: The capital is subscribed by 
private individuals ; the company acquires licenses and carries on the 
trade of liquor-selling ; the public house is made attractive ; food and 
temperance drinks are sold; the remuneration of the manager does 
not depend on his sales of liquor; the shareholders’ dividends are 
limited to (say) a cumulative 5 per cent. ; profits beyond this are given 
to charitable or useful purposes, sometimes local, sometimes not, 
and are distributed by a body of trustees or deferred shareholders, who 
are persons of good standing in the county, such as sheriffs, arch- 
deacons, landed gentry, and other persons of high social position. 
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The aims of the scheme are briefly, (1) not to push the sale of liquor, 
(2) to limit the vested interests so that if the trade becomes very 
profitable the shareholders’ pecuniary interest does not increase much, 
(3) to expend the surplus for the public good. Consider each of them 
in turn. The Norwegian spirit-shop is not made attractive; the 
drinker drinks his dram and goes; the fact that a Public House Trust 
house is clean and attractive is likely to attract some persons there who 
might not like to enter a ‘‘low pub.” When there, if a man goes for a 
drink he is hardly likely to be attracted away from his beer by the 
bath buns and lemonade. The manager will try, no doubt, but it 
seems that he is often not very successful ; and, in point of fact, many 
tied houses have managers at fixed salaries. Good liquor is supplied 
by the houses of the Trust Companies, but good liquor is not a powerful 
deterrent todrinking. It seems to follow that the amount of drinking in 
a house owned by a Public House Trust company will not be materially 
less than in one owned by a brewer. And that unless the Trust 
Company has a monopoly, as when it owns all the houses in a village 
or small town, it will not be possible for it to introduce earlier hours of 
closing, or unattractive features without driving customers to other 
houses. But as regards the second and third points the scheme may 
be beneficial. Should the Trust Company purchase licensed premises 
at their present high values—a London public house may fetch 
£100,000—the profits of snareholders are likely not to greatly 
exceed 5 per cent., so that the vested interest remains at it was, or 
rather is diffused among many respectable voters who formerly had no 
interest in the trade. When a new license is granted the matter is 
entirely different. The amount of vested interests which the share- 
holders obtain is limited to 5 per cent. on their invested capital, and 
the surplus profits go to charitable or local purposes. But it is in this 
that the greatest danger lies. If the profits go in relief of rates or to 
support anything which may be assisted out of the rates, the com- 
munity have a vested interest; if the money goes to a charity, such as 
enlarging the national schools in the county, the evils of the vested 
interest are even greater. If the Church became accustomed to look 
to the trustees of the Public House Companies for assistance in 
enlarging school buildings, the vested interest will be much more 
serious than before. This is no imaginary danger; many persons are 
willing to abandon their rights for the public good when they will not 
be disposed to abandon them when they are in a fiduciary position. 
There is at least one terrible instance in Norway where the sale of 
liquor was encouraged in order to make large profits for a beneficial 
purpose. The danger is great lest these Trust Companies should 
increase rather than diminish vested interests in the sale of liquor. 
Sir EK. Fry has very properly pointed out that unless the surplus 
profits go to pay off the national debt or are applied in some similar 
way so that no small body of individuals have a direct interest in them 
whether as Trustees or otherwise, the vested interest difficulty is not 
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got rid of. There is only too much ground for thinking that 
many Public House Trust Companies, if successful, will be worked not 
in the interests of temperance, but in the interests of clerical education. 
The connection between the Church and the Trade is much more 
intimate than is usually imagined; the publicans have openly pro- 
claimed that they helped the Church to get the Education Act and 
that they expect the help of the Church in return ; if the interest of the 
Church in liquor selling becomes more direct than it is at present the 
results will be bad. The moral of all this is that no Trust Company 
should be permitted to exist except on the terms of the surplus profits 
being applied in reduction of the national debt. With this proviso 
Trust Companies may be of some utility, without it, so long as they 
have to compete with other public houses, they can hardly be regarded 
as even a partial solution of the liquor question. 

The difference between the Scandinavian system when the Company 
has all the (spirit) licenses and the system where an English Company 
owns a few scattered licenses is fundamental and must never be for- 
gotten. Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell have always been most care- 
ful to point out the dangers and advantages of the Scandinavian system. 
The present book is an excellent example of fair statement and argu- 
ment ; they may be wrong in small points, for instance, in considering 
the City of London as if it only contained the night and not the day 
population ; they may perhaps not have seen the true inwardness of the 
Russian spirit monopoly ; they may over-estimate the power and effect of 
counteracting agencies; but all these are minute points. Had 
Temperance Reformers in the past been content to study the question 
in the way Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell have done, temperance 
reform might not have been so long delayed. There are indications that 
the nation is waking up in spite of the Lord Chancellor and the 
Premier. More than any one else Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell 
have been responsible for this awakening; they deserve the heartfelt 


‘ 


thanks of the nation. C. P. SANGER 


Old-Age Pensions. (iondon: Macmillan & Co.) 


Tuts book is a collection of short papers issued by “a small Com- 
mittee formed of persons interested in the controversy respecting Old- 
Age Pensions.” The majority of the papers are by either Mr. C. S. 
Loch, Secretary to the Council of the Charity Organisation Society, 
or by Mr. W. A. Bailward, late Chairman of the Bethnal Green Board 
of Guardians and Hon. Secretary to the Committee. The papers are 
twenty-one in number and include criticisms of all the serious 
practical proposals that have been put forward, discussion of popular 
arguments, abstracts of reports of Parliamentary Committees, and 
short notices of pension and insurance schemes in Australia, Denmark, 
Germany, and New Zealand. The whole tenour of the book is 
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thoroughly adverse to State-aided pensions. Not only are the 
practical difficulties of each scheme insisted upon, but the principle 
of State pensions is declared to be fundamentally wrong. The 
argument that a man who has worked and thus served the com- 
munity for a long period of his active life therefore has a right 
to be supported in his old age is dismissed as ‘“ fanciful’ and ‘ in- 
sufficient.”” It would have been more satisfactory if this argument, which 
is really the fundamental one, had received more attention. Reference 
is made to the suggested analogy between pensions to Government 
servants and pensions to ‘‘the veterans of peaceful toil,” and the 
essential difference between the two things is pointed out. Still, one 
need not agree with Mr. Lecky who says, in the Minority Report which 
is published in the book: ‘‘ There is no real ground for the assertion 
that because an industrious man has failed to earn a sufficiency, he 
has a moral right to be rewarded for his industry out of the proceeds of 
a tax levied upon his neighbours to whom he has rendered no service, 
or none which has not been paid for in wages.” Even if we ignore the 
fact that low grades of workers are not in a position to bargain 
effectively and to get their real value, it is only in a limited sense that 
one can lay down the rule that wages are equal to the value of the 
work done. Wages, under perfect competition, equal the value of the 
marginal utility of the work done. Those engaged on the least useful 
work, or the least useful hours of work of any man in that grade, 
indicate the utility represented by the wage. Every man, individually, 
may be potentially a marginal man, and his withdrawal from work 
would result in the loss of just the utility represented by his wage ; 
but the total utility of the labour of 100,000 such men is not simply 
100,000 times this marginal utility. The total earnings of low-grade 
labour may be much less than their work is worth to the community. 
Competitive wage, therefore, does not, even in theory, necessarily result 
in ideal justice. 

Mr. Lecky’s Report puts very strongly the case against any scheme 
yet proposed. The following passage is interesting in view of recent 
events: “A wider basis (of taxation) would become necessary, and the 
burden would be directly, as well as indirectly, felt by all classes. In 
Holland, Old-Age Pensions are said to be much favoured by the 
Protectionist Party on the ground that they would necessarily lead to 
wide imposition of duties.”” It is noticeable that Mr. Lecky suggests 
discrimination by the Boards of Guardians between the deserving and 
the undeserving, a policy which is severely attacked by Mr. Bailward 
in the next article on the ground that “ the receipt of at least one form 
of poor relief becomes at once a badge of merit.”” The German scheme 
of compulsory insurance is criticised, mainly, however, on the ground of 
what it may lead to in future. It is said, also, that poor-relief has in- 
creased rather than diminished, but the years 1900 and thereabouts 
were years of trade depression and hardly offer a fair comparison. 

None of the experiments abroad have been in operation long 
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enough to allow any safe conclusions to be drawn. A description of 
the scene in the Courts in New Zealand, where claims to pensions are 
heard, contains this amusing and rather significant incident : 

“You are not entitled to a pension,” the judge said to one ap- 
plicant ; ‘‘ your income last year was over £1 a week.” 

‘Thank you, sir,” the man said as he stepped down ; “it shall not 
occur again.” 

The burden of the argument all through is that any partial scheme 
of pensions must check prudence, encourage dishonesty, destroy the 
sense of filial duty, and burden many deserving people for the benefit 
of the less deserving. The case against pensions is well and forcibly 
put, but it is one side of the question only which will be found here. 

C. F. BickERDIKE 


Rent in Modern Economic Theory. By A. 8. Jounson. (New 
York: Macmillan & Co.) 


Tuis work, the author tells us, is based largely on that of J. B. 
Clark. It consists of a critical discussion of all that has been said 
about rent and the value of land. The author’s conclusions are very 
negative. Land cannot be distinguished from capital as a thing not 
made by labour, nor on the ground that its value does not correspond 
to cost of production. It cannot be said that the quantity of economic 
land is fixed. The rent of land is neither more nor less unearned than 
other incomes. It is not a peculiarly differential or surplus quantity. 
It enters into cost of production in exactly the same way as wages and 
interest. 

Yet land must be distinguished from capital because “the laws 
which govern the increase of land are not identical with those which 
cause capital to increase.” 

The argument is not always easy to follow, but on the whole it 
seems carefully, if rather laboriously, constructed. One feels, however, 
dissatisfied atthe end. IEfland is so indistinguishable from other things, 
why should the laws governing its increase be different, excepting in 
the sense in which the laws governing increase of steam-engines are 
not identical with those governing the increase of gas-engines? The 
latter may increase when the former diminish, but we do not put them 
as separate factors of production along with labour and other forms of 
capital. 

The argument to prove that land has a value according to its cost of 
production is rather typical of the author’s method. ‘If, in the 
traditional manner,’ we read on page 27, ‘“ we postulate a settled 
community with unoccupied land upon its borders and trace in imagin- 
ation the gradual growth of population and the progress of the 
appropriation of land, assuming force and fraud and favouritism out of 
existence as we do in the case of capital; and assuming full knowledge 

on the part of numerous persons of the current and future demands for 
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the products of the soil, it is obvious that each zone of land would be 
appropriated just when the cost of occupation would be covered by the 
value which the newly occupied land would possess.” 

Granting that if the people in question had had a perfect foresight 
of future developments from the very beginning, the sites of places like 
London would be occupied long in advance of the time when their 
value would be worth the cost of getting to them, and there would thus 
be nothing “unearned” about the increment of value, the utter 
impossibility of such foresight shows that land is different from even 
very durable capital goods. 

The author attempts to show that there is no ethical distinction 
between rent and other forms of income. On p. 53 he says: ‘‘ We may 
consider the question whether the income of land may, as a whole, be 
treated as an income which is not necessary to production, while the 
incomes of labour and capital are necessary.” Reduction of rent all 
round, he says, would not affect production ; but neither would reduction 
of wages unless it reached the point of trenching on the means of living. 
Here, at any rate, seems a distinction of some significance. There is 
an irreducible minimum of wages, whereas the landlord, as distinct 
from the working farmer or builder, may starve without impairing the 
usefulness of the land. It is true we have a reference to Mr. J. A. 
Hobson as having “urged with much force” that land requires a 
‘‘minimum return for upkeep,” but we are given no proof that the 
economic rent of marginal land is anything but a vanishing quantity. 

Again, it would seem that there is all the difference between rent and 
interest from the point of view of “necessity.” Reduction of interest 
would undoubtedly atfect production. So, too, would reduction of all 
wages and earnings of service if interest were left alone. It would be 
more advantageous to possess capital and marginal people would 
endeavour to invest a little more. 

In connection with this “ ethical ’’ question we have some dis- 
cussion of subjective cost. The author objects to classifying rent as 
an income earned without subjective cost, on the ground that a large 
part of the earnings of capable workers, who enjoy their work, would 
have to be put in the same category. This may be so if by ‘cost ” 
we mean disutility ; but it is obvious that there is all the difference 
between the moral positions of the man who takes pleasure in his work 
and the man who is fortunate enough to possess a piece of land, the 
price of which he has not had to pay by the earnings of brain or 
muscular work. We only need to substitute ‘ wear and tear of muscle 
and brain”’ for subjective cost. 

There is a long chapter on ‘Rent as Differential Income,” the 
drift of which is particularly hard to follow. It begins with an un- 
convincing criticism of the ordinary doctrine of rent. ‘ When the 
demand for the products of the soil increases, the share of the produce 
which the landowner can exact becomes greater at once, quite without 
regard to the extension of cultivation to the poorer grade. This 
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becomes clear if we assume that there is an appreciable difference 
between the two grades of land.” It is not true that the landlord can 
exact a greater share when the demand increases unless the law of 
diminishing returns is in force, i.e. unless capital has to be applied in 
continually less productive doses. The author, however, will have 
none of this. ‘ The first power yields a rent not because the second 
power is called into use, but quite independently of that fact.” A 
sentence a little further back indicates the source of the fallacy. 
Continuing the case of the two grades of land differing by an appreci- 
able quantity, the author says: ‘ Prices will have to rise considerably 
before the poorer land can be employed, and since according to the 
usual assumption the labourer and the capitalist can get no greater 
returns than before, the landowner must necessarily receive an increase 
of rent.” 

By hypothesis, it would seem, the law of diminishing returns does 
not apply to this grade of land, otherwise we should merely have the 
intensive application of the classical doctrine. Prices then would not 
rise at all. If we suppose that there is also an appreciable gap between 
the productivity of, say, the first six doses and the seventh, prices 
would remain steady so long as less than seven doses would give 
a sufficient supply, and would rise suddenly if the seventh were re- 
quired. Whether we say that the rise is ‘‘ caused by” the use of the 
inferior powers or by the circumstances which make that use necessary 
is immaterial. There is always danger of unprofitable logomachy when 
the word ‘cause’ is applied to only one of all the circumstances which 
together determine an event. 

In the chapter on the Relation of Rent to Price it is argued that 
‘there is no satisfactory reason for treating rent in its entirety as a 
price-determined income. Ordinary land shifts from employment to 
employment, and in so doing it affects the supply of different com- 
modities and exercises a controlling influence upon price.” There is 
nothing in this that is not admitted by Marshall, but Mr. Johnson will 
not admit that there is anything but error in the old doctrine that “rent 
does not enter into price.” He does not convince us, however, that 
there is no peculiarity about the relation of rent to value. The farmer 
has to pay a certain price for his ploughs, not merely because the 
plough-maker can offer his wares elsewhere if any particular man 
refuses to give a good enough price, but because there is also the 
question of supply cost. The labour engaged in making ploughs can 
also be put to other uses if it is not sufficiently rewarded. Land, in 
the economic sense it may be replied, is also in this position; but the 
length of time over which land-utilities last, even though more or less 

artificial, always in time gives land a value out of relation to its cost of 
production. In the case of urban land, for instance, the making of a 
new railway or tramway may open up a new tract for building pur- 
poses, but the relation of cost to utility will probably be different from 
that of the old land, and the owner of one or other will have an 
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advantage. The utilities embodied in land may be capable of indefinite 
extension, but identical utilities cannot be reproduced indefinitely, and, 
even if they could, they could be produced only at differing costs. 

Apart, however, from cost of production, there is the question 
whether the rent of land, even taking land to be a fixed quantity, can 
be said, with any meaning, not to ‘enter into cost,” or to be deter- 
mined by price and not to be adeterminer of price. To take Marshall’s 
illustration of the meteoric stones, what do we mean by saying that 
their value is a surplus determined by price ? 

If they were capable of different uses, they would “ shift from em- 
ployment to employment,” and the value for one purpose would affect 
their use for other purposes; as the rent of wheat land affects the 
price of barley. Rent may thus be said to be a determining element 
in the values, relative to one another, of those things which the stones 
help to produce. Is it a determining or a determined element in the 
value of those things as a body in relation to things which the stones 
do not help to produce? In discussing this question in connection 
with the rent of land, the natural thing to do is to think of “agri- 
cultural produce” as single product, or to call it all wheat. This 
Mr. Johnson objects to, but it seems quite justifiable for the purpose 
in view. Let us, however, stick to the meteoric stones, and suppose 
them useful for producing one article only. The price of the product is 
evidently affected by the limitation of the number of stones, but we 
naturally tend to speak of the changeable factor, demand, as the deter- 
minative cause. If the maker of the product has to use, besides the 
stones, the services of labourers, their wages would be counted as 
factors in determining the price of the product, because the wages are 
comparatively a fixed quantity. In reality, however, the wages are 
also influenced by the demand for the services of the labourers in this 
industry. The excess of wages due to this demand above what they 
would get without it is alone in the same kind of position as the rent 
of the stones. The total wage, then, cannot be said to hold the same 
position towards price as the rent holds towards it. 

These questions, as Prof. Marshall says, are “full of pitfalls and 
false tracks,” and it cannot be said that Mr. Johnson always avoids 
them. Nevertheless there is much that is perfectly sound in this book, 
and it will interest those who like wrestling with difficulties even if they 
sometimes prove mares’ nests. C. F. BickeRDIKE 


Studies in the Evolution of Industrial Society. By Ricuarp T. 
Exy, Ph.D., LL.D. (New York: The Macmillan Co.) 


Tuis volume forms one of the ‘“‘Citizen’s Library” series. It gives 
a brief comprehensive survey of the leading changes that have taken 
place in industry from the very beginning, with a somewhat fuller, but 
still necessarily brief, discussion of present conditions and tendencies. 
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In the author’s words “ the field belongs largely to that yeneral border- 
land where economics, ethics, biology, and sociology meet.” Part I., 
the ‘‘ General Survey,” calls for little comment. The reader is taken 
rapidly through the stages of hunting and fishing, the pastoral stage, 
agriculture, handicraft, and finally the industrial stage, subdivided 
into three sub-stages, that of universal competition as an ideal, 
concentration and integration. 

At the same time reference is made to other classifications from 
different standpoints. The tabular statement on p. 71 indicates the 
correspondence between these different classifications, which are 
described as ‘‘not only not antagonistic, but afl necessary to a 
complete view of industrial evolution.” It is well that, in a foot-note, 
the author says he means no more than that there is a ‘general 
correspondence in the stages as indicated in the table.” ‘‘ Money 
Kconomy,” for instance, extends back sometimes to the agricultural 
stage. Statute regulations are by no means peculiar to the industrial 
stage, nor is a great deal of women’s labour peculiar to the most 
primitive stage. The author seems, not only in his table, but in the 

text, to associate the agricultural stage too closely with the develop- 
ment of slavery. Our Saxon and Danish ancestors seem to have got 
into the agricultural stage immediately on their arrival in England 
even if they had not reached it before. In spite of Fustel de Coulanges 
it is generally held that slavery and serfdom were not fundamental 
and essential elements in their economy, and but for political and 
other circumstances might never have developed to the extent to 
which they did. According to Professor Ely, “ slavery may be looked 
upon as a necessary stage in the evolution of industrial society. It 
was only in later ages, when the habits of thrift and industry had been 
ground into the very nature of man, that the servile bond could be 
advantageously removed.” This may be so with many races, but it 
may well be doubted whether the doctrine applies to the Teutons and 
early Romans. 
! To Biicher’s stages of Domestic, Town, and National Economy, 
Professor Ely adds a fourth—World Economy. This leads one to 
hope that he intends to discuss the interesting question whether 
countries, especially his own, are really likely to give up the ideal of 
self-sufficiency and allow international trade to develop unchecked. 
Nothing, however, is said about this. Competition is discussed in two 
‘ chapters. The author takes a favourable view of its character and 
effects. Whilst recognising the significance of the Trust movement, 
he draws attention to the difference between merely large scale 
production and real monopoly. He does net think competition is 
going to be abolished, or that it ought to be. What is wanted is a 
steady effort on the part of the State to improve the conditions of 
competition so that the qualities necessary for success may be good. 

The chapter headed “ Social Progress and Race Improvement ”’ 

deals with the difficult question of the effect upon racial standards of 
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modern conditions of life. Professor Ely ‘takes an optimistic view. 
“Never before has there been such a high average of strength and 
vigour . . . never before has there been such promise of increasing 
strength and vigour for the future.” 

The arguments in support of this view are not altogether conclu- 
sive. Comparisons between European and savage or semi-barbarous 
peoples of the present day prove very little. What we want to know 
is, whether the average physique of to-day is better or worse than 
amongst the same people in less-civilised times. Poor-law and school 
statistics do not take us back far enough. Was there as large a 
proportion of idiotg, deformed persons and weaklings of all sorts in the 
days of Hengist and Horsa as now? It seems improbable. 

There are really two questions. Firstly, are the conditions of life 
now easier than before? Secondly, if they are, does not that involve 
ultimate deterioration owing to the cessation of the elimination of the 
weak? Few will find fault with Professor Ely for answering the first 
question in the affirmative, though he does seem to overlook the 
evils of large cities. Sanitation and medical science improve, but to a 
considerable extent they are only endeavouring to keep pace with the 
growing calls upon them due to the enlargement of towns. Recent 
inquiries in England and Scotland show that there is a very large 
proportion of defective children in the schools of poorer parts of the 
cities. Amongst other classes, too, we have to set off the increase of 
cancer and of tuberculosis against diminution of other diseases. 

Even if we grant, however, that on the whole health and vigour 
are better now than they were at previous times sufficiently recent to 
allow of comparison, that does not prove that there is no fear of 
ultimate deterioration. If the conditions of life are made much easier, 
it is only to be expected that the first result will be an improvement. 
Heredity is necessarily slow in showing results. Professor Ely argues 
that modern competition does tend to a selection of the superior, in 
the biological sense, but here we are on very difficult ground. In some 
classes, no doubt, only the more successful are able to marry young. 
On the other hand, many of the energetic and ambitious do not care to 
marry, and those of them who do marry frequently have few children. 
Amongst the working classes conditions are different. They get as 
good wages at twenty-one as they are likely to get, and the marriage age 
is early. Hence, it might be argued that the lower classes, as a whole, 
tend to multiply faster than the upper classes. The separation of 
husband and wife in workhouses, asylums, and prisons, again, has 
probably little effect through heredity, as it usually operates too late. 
The popular interest in great athletes, too, does not necessarily signify 
much. The important point is, how many of the excited spectators of 
a football match or of the readers of the newspaper accounts take 
exercise themselves? It is very doubtful, indeed, whether it is true 
that “never before since the days of Greece and Rome was more 


emphasis laid upon physical training, and never before was physical 
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strength and prowess more highly esteemed,” and even if it be true 
about the ‘“esteem,’’ the value of it is questionable. In the Middle 
Ages men had to make themselves eflicient with lance or bow, as well 
as admire those who were eflicient, and they had to be able to walk 
when there were no trains or electric tramears. It seems natural to 
suppose that in these days of mechanical substitutes for muscular 

labour, the latter will tend to be of comparatively less importance, and 
to diminish as all useless organs do. Similarly, if medical science 
enables men to live and propagate without having strong constitutions, 
constitutions will tend to become less robust. Whether this need 
involve mental and moral decay is another matter. If it does, then 
the old, hard conditions will return again some day. If not, there is 
no need to regret the process excessively. 

The chapter on monopolies and Trusts does not give us anything 
very new. Professor Ely is in favour of municipal ownership of gas- 
works, street-railways, and so on. It is interesting to an Englishman 
to read the views of one accustomed to a different régime, especially as 
the American opinions best known in this country are entirely opposed 
] to Professor Ely’s. National control of railways even is advocated, 
or, at least, a good deal is said in favour of that policy. We note, 
however, that the author says, “unless the rate problem could be 
worked out in some simple, easily-comprehended way which would 
commend itself to the public at large, the struggle of section with 
section could scarcely fail to be disastrous.” It wou'd certainly he a 
difficult task to work out a system of ratés for'the Unitéd ‘States ihat 
would be economically sound, and at the same time simple and easily 
understood. : 

Other chapters in this book deal with inheritance laws, public 
expenditure, the Report of the United States Industrial Commission, 
the labour movement, industrial peace, industrial liberty, the widening 
and deepening range of ethical obligation, and a review of Professor 
Baldwin’s “ Social and Ethical Interpretations.” There are statistical 
) tables, chiefly relating to the United States, and at the end of each 
chapter a bibliography. There is no room for detailed criticism of all 
these chapters. They are generally characterised by good sense and 
moderation, and a cheerful optimism is noticeable throughout. Prof. 
Ely is no socialist, but he would like to see Government action 
extended for the purpose of equalising opportunities, preventing too 
} great accumulations of wealth in few hands, and making more stringent 
laws against fraud of all kinds. Many of his ideas are already more 
or less carried out in this country and Germany. The great difficulty 
in the United States would be to decide between the functions of the 
central and the State Governments. Not much is said about this point. 

The least satisfactory chapter is that on the evolution of public 
expenditures. It is useless to compare the revenue of £100,000 in 
England in the twelfth century with the budgets of to-day without a 
word about the changed value of money, It may be that, making all 
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due allowances, the Government spends a larger proportion of the 
national income than was the case in the Middle Ages, but the mere 
figures without critical comment prove nothing. On p. 318, Professor 
Ely remarks that we have now reached a stage when “simply on 
account of their magnitude the public expenditures must exercise an 
influence upon industrial life.” Is that the case only in our times? 
Had Danegeld and Scutage no influence ? Professor Ely himself seems 
to be in doubt about the relative importance of public expenditure. 
These two passages seem rather at variance : 

P. 320: ‘An increasing proportion of the needs of the family are 
satisfied not by the private economy, but by the public economy.” 
And this seems to be the burden of the chapter as a whole. 

P. 327: ‘The statistics, however, appear to show that private 
expenditures have in recent years increased as rapidly as_ public 
expenditures, and that the proper balance has not necessarily been 
disturbed.” 

It is certain that in England the public revenue is a much smaller 
proportion of the national income to-day than it was at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. In England it is in very recent years that 
the tendency has been the other way. C. F. BickERDIKE 


Americans in Process. A Settlement Study by Residents and 
. Associates,cf, the Squth End House. Edited by Roper 
_ A; Woens. North and, West Ends, Boston. (With 11 maps.) 

. “(Boston -and New -Yark: Houghton and Co. Pp. 389. 
» 1963: : Price $1.50-net.) ; 


Tuts volume is a sequel to the similar study of the South End of 
3oston, published a few years ago, and the object is the same: to make 
a contribution, ‘‘ not in the language of exhortation but in terms of 
ascertained reality,” towards building up “a contemporary conception 
of the city ’’ on which well-adapted and comprehensive schemes of 
municipal and social improvement may be founded. The parts of the 
city are to be studied with this end in view for the sake of the whole, 
for the whole is felt to be one, with bonds of life which, although often 
unseen and unrecognised, are indissoluble. As there is a common life, 
so there is a common responsibility, no matter how great the lines of 
apparent severance may be—social, economic or territorial, and it is 
in order to deepen the sense of this responsibility that this book may 
be said to have been written. 

The method adopted is sound, and the picture aimed at is well 
drawn. Indeed, more than a contemporary picture is given. The 
title is justified by the contents. The parts of Boston dealt with are 
seen in the making, as well as in the stages they have reached to-day. 
Movement and change pervade the whole. The Americans of Boston 
are essentially ‘“‘ in process,”’ 
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In this fact, even while the elements of the great problems of the 
city are unfolded, is doubtless found the explanation of the confident 
spirit manifested by the writers, when projects of reform are under 
discussion or abuses are being tracked. Nothing is so fatal to reform 
as stagnation and decay, and when local and special difficulties can be 
traced, as is emphatically the case in such a city as Boston, to a 
general activity and prosperity, the worst dangers do not exist. “No 
city in the country,” we read, “has the recuperative resources, in 
proportion to its size, that are available in the matured community 
existence of Boston” (p. 10), and thus it is that the writers of this 
hook, keenly alive as they are to practical difficulties with which as 
reformers they are confronted, seem to have few misgivings as to the 
future. It seems to follow also that, because the economic basis upon 
which the city rests is strong, its problems are social, moral and 
administrative in character rather than industrial, and it is noticeable, 
in this connexion, that ‘‘ sweating,’ the economic evil that is most apt 
to spring up in the centre of a large alien population, often ignorant of 
the ways of the country of their adoption, is said during the last fifteen 
‘ years to have “to all intents and purposes disappeared from districts 
where it once flourished, and where all the local conditions for its 
growth still exist” (p. 115). Licensing, inspection, and the power to 
impose heavy fines are the weapons that have brought about this reform, 
although it is noted that the low standard of wages and of expenditure 
accepted by many of the immigrants, especially the Jews and Italians, 
still threatens the American standard, and to this extent makes 
the newcomer ‘‘an enemy to all that is best in American life” 
(p. 146). 

The twelve chapters, some of them joint productions, of which the 
volume is composed, have been written by nine different persons, the 
editor being himself responsible for four, and ladies having contributed 
three, including the interesting historical sketch describing Boston 
‘‘ before the invasion ’’ of cosmopolitan life to which, as we have seen, 
so many of the problems of to-day are due. In the analysis of these 
problems London parallels constantly appear, as when we read, for 
instance, of the uncleanly ways of many of the poor foreign Jews ; of 
the crowding of the Italians; of the industrial success of both of 
these ; or of the degraded poverty of the residual Irish. It is when we 
read of the Portuguese element and of the Negroes, or note in the 
interesting chapter on ‘‘ Livelihood” the different occupations followed 
by the Italians, that we are reminded that parts of a trans-Atlantic city, 
and not of London, are being described in the chapter on “ the 
invading host.” Cosmopolitanism is, however, a much more con- 
spicuous feature in Boston life than in that of London, even in inner 
East London or in Clerkenwell, and the problem of “ assimilation,” to 
which great prominence is given, is proportionately greater. In urging 
its importance, however, Mr. Woods does not omit to point out the 
additional variety and the fresh impulses that the immigrant nation— 
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alities are adding to the industrial and social interests of the city, 
and claims that the aim should be not only to have the North 
and West Ends “affected by the American spirit, but also to 
have the American spirit affected by what is real in them” 
(p. 382). 

As, for the alien, “‘ Americanization’’ may be described as the 
dominant aim, so of American civic life, greater purity of administra- 
tion appears to be the prime need. Something has been achieved in 
this direction, but corruption, more or less veiled, is still rampant; reforms 
are still blocked or hindered from sinister motives. In the following 
sentence we may trace one of the roots of the evil: “It is probable,” 
writes the editor, ‘‘ that not less than one-third of the families of Irish 
extraction in the North and West End districts have breadwinners that 
are employed through political influence ” (p. 121). Politics is still too 
much of a business and the ‘‘ boss ” too much in evidence, with the result 
that the business man of standing holds himself aloof from public affairs : 
“‘Membership in the City Council impairs a man’s business credit if he 
has any. It is literally true that among business men an apology 
seems to be called for when one is seen in City Hall.” “ The success- 
ful business classes are filled with contempt for the entire political 
personnel” (pp. 362-3), forgetful, apparently, that the attitude of 
contemptuous isolation is apt to be the cause, no less than the effect, 
of the deterioration of public life. The small volume that demonstrates 
this truth, with many others cognate, is not less interesting than it is 
valuable. Its scope is wide, embracing chapters on housing, on drink 
and vice, on religion on the amenities of life, and on the children, in 
addition to those to which reference has been made. The editor has, 
however, not only done his own part of the work well, but has secured 
for the whole volume an admirable unity of design and treatment. 

ERNEST AVEg 


Il movimento operaio. By AcHILLE Loria. (Milan: Remo 
Sandron. 1903. Pp. 11, 320. 2 lire.) 


Proressor Loria’s latest book, in contrast to so many Italian eco- 
nomic works, and, we are bound to add, to some of his own 
publications, is admirable in its conciseness and method, and we doubt 
whether there exists a more thoughtful and well-informed summary of 
the Trade Union movement. The only criticism we would make on it 
is that it occasionally shows some lack of acquaintance with the actual 
phenomena of industry. For instance, he forgets that it is possible to 
reduce the hours of labour without injury to profits, when the work- 
men are over-tired, or in the hour before breakfast, when the charges 
of lighting and consumption of motor-power may be in excess of any 
profit from labour ; or, again, he does not take into account the effect 
of higher wages in stimulating the demand for commodities, and so 
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benefiting the producer. Briefly, Professor Loria’s thesis is this :—Trade 
Unions have done a very valuable work, but they have certain inherent 
defects. They take the capitalist system for granted, and so long as 
they confine themselves to purely economic action, they do not directly 
help the community to a better system. Again, they oppose, as a rule, 
any legislation giving a full legal status to Trade Unions, though 
such legislation is almost indispensable to any satisfactory system of 
arbitration ; he owns, however, that the bias of the Courts in England 
and elsewhere against Trade Unionism, which he does not hesitate to 
attribute to class prejudice, goes far to justify the workmen in their 
suspicions. A very careful inquiry into the relations of wages and 
profits leads him to the conclusion that though combination can pro- 
duce a general rise of wages at the expense of profits, and though 
such a rise, rather than injure the foreign trade of a country, tends to 
favour it, yet there comes inevitably a point beyond which wages 
cannot rise without the intervention of the State. All these limita- 
tions, together with the workmen’s growing sense that strikes are a 
wasteful and imperfect method, are forcing Trade Unionists to look 
less to economic and more to political activity. In other words, they 
are steadily tending to become socialistic, and the greater the hostility 
of employers and the Courts, the stronger is their impulse in this 
direction. Trade Unionism and Socialism, so far from being an- 
tagonistic, mutually assist each other. Professor Loria’s last chapter is 
a pean to Socialism, and, so far as we are aware, goes considerably 
farther than anything he has hitherto written. He evidently thinks 
that the capitalist system is doomed to a not remote disruption. At 
the same time his sympathies are clearly with the moderate wing of 
the Socialists, a wing which, he somewhat hastily observes, is stronger 
in Latin than in Teutonic countries. It is not clear how he reconciles 
his prophecy of the downfall of capitalism with his evident misgivings 
as to the prospects of collectivism. He seems to have in mind some 
half-way stage, though he is by no means explicit as to its nature, 
and he has small faith in the future of co-operation. The chapter 
on Co-operation is slighter, and apart from the description of the 
Vooruit of Ghent and the Maison du Peuple of Brussels, has no special 
interest. There is a curious printer’s error on pp. 81-82, where two 
pages are printed in duplicate but with consecutive paging. 

Bouton Kine 


Profumo. Le assicurazioni operaie nella legislazione sociale 
(Turin: Fratelli Bocca. 1903. Pp. xxi, 402.) 


THE title is rather misleading, for out of 388 pp. of text only 193 
are devoted to Working Class Insurance. The book would lose 
nothing by the omission of the rest. The chapters on Insurance lack 
something in arrangement, but they are on the whole well done, and 
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they are based on a very careful study of the question. Their best 
part is that which deals with the German system and the comparison 


’ 


between the “organised compulsory insurance” of Germany and 
Austria and the ‘simple compulsory insurance ” of England, France, 
and Italy. The author has some remarkable figures as to Germany. 
He shows that 70 per cent. of German workmen are insured against 
sickness, 90 per cent. against incapacity and old age, and 100 
per cent. against accidents. The average cost of a workman’s annual 
premiums for all three insurances is 32°15 marks, of which 16:22 marks 
are borne by the worker, 14:05 marks by the employer, and 1:88 marks 
by the State. The author speaks from personal investigation of the 
great popularity of the system among all classes and parties; and 
he mentions that the party-leaders, from Conservatives to Socialists, 
all try to claim for their own groups the credit of it. He gives an 
interesting account of the various voluntary organisations that have 
sprung up—alike to the interest of employers and workmen—to reduce 
absence from work through accidents or sickness to its smallest 
proportions; the special hospitals and convalescent homes, the 
Wochenbettunterstiitzungen to supply better medical provision, and the 
ambulance stations. He shows that the percentage of deaths in cases 
of accident has fallen from 28-7 in 1886 to 9:1 in 1894. He considers 
the sole defect of the German system to lie in the separation and vary- 
ing systems of the three kinds of insurance, and he claims for it very 
great advantages in security and economy over systems, such as those 
of England and Italy, where insurance is not directly organised by the 
State. He points out that whereas insurance against accidents costs 
an employer in Italy 39:5 per 1,000 lire paid in wages, in Germany, 
thanks to the saving of the agency charges and profits of private 
insurance societies, it costs him only 12:05 per 1,000, though the scale 
of payments is much the same in the two countries. In Germany 
the working expenses of the scheme are 11°43 per cent. of premiums, 
in the private insurance societies of Italy they are from 30 to 35 per 
cent, Bourton Kine 


Leja Nazionale delle cooperative italiane. Statistica delle 
societa cooperative italiane esistenti nel 1902. (Milano: 
Tipografia degli operai. 1903. Pp. Ixxii, 374. 10 lire.) 


Txis volume contains by far the fullest information yet collected on 
Italian co-operation, other than  people’s banks, and the Italian 
National Co-operative League deserves high credit for the great labour 
taken. A list is given of 2,500 societies, and figures are given for 
1877 of them. It is a pity, however, that the information is not better 
summarised. A bald summary is given of members, capital, and 
annual business, but curiously the totals do not include the figures 
of 302 societies, whose returns arrived late and are embodied in an 
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\ppendix. Thus the inquirer has to complete the totalling for himself. 
The completed totals are as follows :— 


Socicties 


Societies. making Members. Capital. Annual 
, returns. “ie business. 
} 
| Co-operative and _ Village £ £ 
RNs codes. ceca csnaoecdenes 397 290 140,969 558,000 18,730,000 
| Distributive Societies ........ 950 765 188,359 457,000 2,388,000 
Co-operative Bakeries * ..... 27 18 4,974 17,000 81,000 
Co-operative Creameries...... 99 72 5,632 70,000 136,000 
Co-operative Wine Factories 
and Distilleries............... 41 32 2,958 6,000 59,000 
Agricultural Syndicates...... 148 125 27,773 57,000 665,000 
Other Agricultural Societiest 37 26 5,270 18,000 35,000 | 
Productive Societies ....... 175 135 10,344 126,000 362,000 | 
| “Labour” Societies+........ 435 308 52,336 ~——-:114,000 349,000 | 
‘Public Service ” Societies § 37 28 6,497 28,000 17,000 | 
Building Societies ............ 55 44 11,811 595,000 105,000 | 
Insurance Societies'| ...... 86 25 129,879 1,012,000 — 1,104,000 | 
Scholastic Societies........... 3 9 2,002 1,000 3,000 | 
} 
| 


] OUR hrscataatt eaes 2,500 1,877 588,804 3,059,000 24,034,000 | 


Unattached to distributive societies, 

Societies for sale of produce, co-operative farms, &c. 

Societies of masons, navvies, &c., to contract for public and private work. 
Societies to supply electric light, steamship services, &c. 

Chiefly for insurance of cattle and small societies to insure against fire and hail. 


watt + 


These figures, however, are far from being a complete summary of 
Italian co-operation for the following reasons :— 

1. The returns purposely omitted most of the people’s banks, by 
far the most important side of the Italian co-operative movement, so 
far as magnitude goes. Only 9 (one a very large one) are included of 
the 687 returned in the Government figures for 1898. These figures 
gave a membership of 381,000, capital £4,149,000, annual business in 
loans and discounts £32,967,000; but some of the smaller banks failed 
to send returns, and the figures have no doubt largely increased since 
1898. The “ co-operative banks’ included in the above table consist 
of about 315 village banks and about 82 urban banks, for the most part 
on a smaller and simpler scale than people’s banks. 

2. For some cause, which is not very clear, no attempt was made to 
obtain a complete return of village banks. In 1898, Signor Micheli 
obtained particulars of 904 such banks, of which 61 are enumerated in 
this volume, which, however, contains about 250 village banks not 
mentioned by Micheli, thus bringing their total number to 1,154. 
Allowing for possible dissolutions, their number may be put at 1,100. 
Their probable membership is 120,000, capital £25,000, annual business 
in loans and discounts £500,000 to £600,000, if not more. 

} 3. Even for the other classes the returns, in spite of the pains taken 
to collect them, are imperfect. The editors state that in June, 1902, 
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they knew of 3,574 societies, exclusive of people’s banks and, apparently, 
of many village banks; and their own figures show a total of 5,122 
societies inclusive of people’s banks. There is reason to think that 
the number of distributive societies reaches nearly, if not quite, 2,000, 
and the editors own that they have omitted the numerous sections of 
such societies belonging to friendly societies. Again, Signor Bassi’s in- 
quiries led him to the conclusion that there are between 700 and 800 
creameries, though probably many of them are not strictly co-operative 
There are known to be over 300 agricultural syndicates, though the 
border-line between them and the larger village banks is not always 
clear, and there may be errors of classification. 

It is probable that the omitted societies are for the most part small ; 
still, they are numerous enough to seriously affect the totals. 

4. Many of the societies sent in very incomplete returns. H.g. of 
the village banks making returns 52 omit to give their business and 25 
omit their capital. Only 15 insurance societies give figures as to business. 

5. On the other hand, some of the included societies are really 
commercial societies under a co-operative guise. Some of the public 
service and insurance societies come under this head. 

Again, some are in no sense working-class societies. Six at least 
of the co-operative wine factories are confined to large proprietors. 
The distributive totals include the Unione Militare and Unione Co- 
operativa, both of the Civil Service Stores type, with a joint member- 
ship of 21,091, capital £206,000, annual business £573,000, and they are 
omitted from the following table. It is well known that some people’s 
banks and agricultural syndicates are mainly used by the middle 
classes, but it is impossible to classify their clientéle with sufficient 
accuracy, and they are therefore included beiow. 

Thus it is probable that a complete return of Italian co-operation 
should be approximately as follows :— 








Societies.| Members. Capital. — 

i £ £ 
People’s Bankes... 6<c.cc) scsscossoses 2: 700 $20,000 4,500,000 | 40,000,000 
| Other Co-operative Banks (Urban).... 73 80,000 200,000 | 1,800,000 
fp NGUAROMSADKE oo 2cscs-ccvesesss0n25 “an'oxcry< 1,100 120,000 25,000 550,000 
| Distributive Societies..................... 2,000 280,000 500,000 2,800,000 
‘RTS 27 6,500 23,000 110,000 

ND oe eo cade aseich san wcsmeese sees 500 20,000 150,000 300,000 
Wine Factories, &c...............:000ss00 41 3,800 8,000 75,000 
Agricultural Syndicates......... sien oe 300 60,000 90,000 1,000,000 
|; Other Agricultural Societies............ 37 7,000 25,000 48,000 

Productive Societies ..................65. 200 14,000 160,000 450,000 

LIBEL SOCIBUES <..500 nos sascccooctessccsec 450 75,000 160,000 180,000 
Public Service Societies ................. 5 2,400 30,000 4,000 
Building Societies 2.0.0.3... ..sc0ss0e00ece 60 15,000 650,000 — 
| Insurance Societies........................ 100 25,000 450,000 


MODAL 5, woaig yee 009 saassey sauces oercet HOjOOS.., [1gk 28,700) |/6,974, 000" [476177000 | 
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We must again express a regret that the editors have done so little 
to analyse the valuable materials that they have collected, and have 
left the reader to do most of the digging for himself. The following 
figures, however, are given, which are of interest :— 


Of those societies that returned their profit or loss, 
1572 made profits to the total of £190,000 
142 ,, losses ‘3 ” £11,000 


for £10,000 of which productive societies are responsible. 

The local distribution is very variable, there being one co-operator 
to 14 inhabitants in Piedmont, as against one to 490 in Apulia and one 
to 573 in Sardinia. 

Other facts, which the student can work out for himself, are 
these :— 

There is one co-operative society to every 5,895 inhabitants ; there 
are 3°4 co-operators to every 100 inhabitants ; the co operative capital 
per inhabitant is 4s. 3d.; the annual business per inhabitant is 
£1 9s. 8d. 

As might be expected in a country which has few large towns, 
many of these societies are small; as a matter of fact, the distributive 
and ‘ labour’’ societies, and, of course, the village banks, are mainly 
rural. The average number of members in a distributive society is 
probably about 140, and the average business probably £1,400. The 
average number of members in a productive society is about 70, and 
the average output probably £2,250. 

The returns of productive societies show that of the different 
trades, the printers are by far the most numerous, having 29 societies. 
Next come furniture makers with 15, tailors with 14, carpenters with 
13, metal trades with 12, bootmakers with 11. 

There is nodoubt a mass of other information to be gleaned by a 
patient investigator. Bouton Kinc 


Money and Banking. An Introduction to the Study of Modern 
Currencies. By Wittiam A. Scotr, Ph.D. (London : 
George Bell & Sons. 1903.) 


Tus work is intended to serve as a text book on motiey and bank- 
ing for teachers of political economy in schools of commerce, and in 
certain respects it fulfils its aims very well indeed. In fact when 
reading some of the earlier Chapters we were under the impression 
that we had before us the rare but pleasant task of reviewing 
favourably a book on Money. ‘The author appears to us to deal on the 
whole excellently with many practical questions, and the Chapters on 
the nature and functions of money, Government paper money, the chief 
banking systems of the world, and banking machinery and methods, 
are clear and sound, though perhaps a little over laboured in parts, 
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As to bank notes, the author evidently considers that all questions 
connected with them are of more importance than would be generally 
admitted by English economists, and he condemns our system as being 
too inelastic. It is, however, when entering the field of theoretical 
discussion that he shows his weak side, and we should therefore be 
loth to recommend this work to teachers of economics. It is perhaps 
our own idiosyncracy that leads us to object to the pound sterling be- 
ing described as a “unit of value” ; but if this definition be accepted 
we cannot see how, as stated in the next page (p. 35), prices can 
possibly change because of a fall in the value of the standard. 
Gold cannot fall in value if a sovereign is the unit of value. If 
our author had given a rigid definition of the meaning of the 
word value and had always adhered to the one meaning selected, he 
must at any rate have perceived that his statement that it seems 
probable “ that the commodity which has survived the various tests of 
actual experience, and is now the standard of value of the commercial 
world, is as stable in value as any single commodity which could be 
selected ” is either a truism or an inaccuracy according to the definition 
adopted (p. 49). 

It will be more generally admitted that Dr. Scott is in error when 
he states that the Quantity Theory of Prices “ will not bear analysis 
and the tests of logic and facts ;”” and he does not strengthen his case 
when he illustrates ‘‘ the chief fallacy of the quantity theorists” by 
references to the views of Prof. Nicholson, or by declaring that this 
theory was a source of confusion to the late President Walker (pp. 58, 
57 and 60). We are uncertain whether Dr. Scott believes that econo- 
mists hold that a change in the quantity of money in circulation is 
the only circumstance that affects prices, or whether he is incapable of 
grasping the idea that prices may be correlated at the same time with 
several different variants. 

As illustrations of the effect of the author's erroneous views on 
theoretical questions, we may quote the belief apparently held by him 
that inconvertible notes only acquire a value because they are in effect 
‘promises to pay at some indefinite and undetermined date in the 
future” (p. 99), and his disbelief in the possibility of commerce being 
temporarily stimulated by the issue of notes against securities (p. 157). 
The two last Chapters contain a temperate and rational argument 
against bimetallism, and here again the author is strongest when deal- 
ing with the practical side of the question. For example he hardly 
appears to recognise the fact that, with a bimetallic system in effective 
action, there may be variations in the relative prices of gold and silver 
bullion in the bimetallic country because of the effect of mint charges, 
and in foreign countries because of the effect of the cost of the trans- 
portation of the precious metals. 

Kconomic opinion being now somewhat at a discount, the general 
reader may be interested in two paragraphs from an American author, 
who is certainly a good teacher of commercial subjects, and who is not 
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tied to orthodox economic theories. London, Dr. Scott says, ‘ enjoys 
the distinction of being the chief Centre of the world’s exchanges. . 
The explanation of this interesting situation must be sought in the 


” 


commercial history of the last two centuries;” and, amongst other 
explanations, we are told that “by the free-trade policy English 
markets have been opened to all the world, and by inviting im- 
portation” this policy has extended exportation and made it more 
profitable (p. 262). In an account of the bimetallic movement in 
America, it is stated that “the principle of protection, which has so 
long and so persistently dominated the policy of our government in its 
relation to private interests, very naturally encouraged the owners and 
others interested in these [silver] mines to seek assistance from the 
state when the value of their product began to fall and the protitable- 
ness of their industry to decline.” In other words, protection made it 
seem comparatively harmless for mine owners to advocate bimetallism 
from purely selfish motives. 

We much regret that Dr. Scott did not confine his efforts to the 
production of a text book on the purely commercial aspects of money, 
banking, and exchanges, when we should have been able to praise his 
work with but little qualification. Leonarp Darwin 


Die nationalikonomische Lehre vom Credit. Von Dr. JOHANN 
von KomoRzyNSKI, Universititsprofessor in Wien. (Inns- 
bruck: Worquer’sche Univ. Buchhandlung. Pp. xxiv+ 
523.) 


WE have two systematic treatises on the doctrine of credit in the 
German economic literature—the monograph of Knies, edited in the 
years 1875 and 1879, and the essay of Adolf Wagner, in Schénberg’s 
compendium of Political Economy. To these is now to be added the 
book of Professor von Komorzynski, which gives a valuable supplement 
to the aforementioned works in two directions. It contains a very 
complete review on the theoretical literature, of the different opinions 
on the nature of credit, and a useful synopsis of some essential parts 
of the law of credit in Austria, Germany, France, and England. It 
is a consequence of his peculiar opinion on the nature of credit that 
he also makes digressions into other parts of the theory of economy, and 
that he inserts in his exposition of the theory of credit examinations 
of the terms and facts of “ wealth” and ‘‘income.” In his opinion 
credit is that form of private economic exchange by which the 
“ wealth” of one person is carried over to the economy of a second 
person for the use of the latter. This view cannot be associated with 
the usual one, according to which wealth consists in the property of 
concrete goods, for the lender holds the property of the credited goods, 
whilst the creditor doubtless does not undergo any diminution of his 
wealth. But he is also not satisfied with the interpretation of the term 
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wealth as the real power over goods by the means of property and private 
rights. He calls that a juridical interpretation ; an economic element 
he sees only in the possibility the power gives to get income from 
wealth. Wealth ought to be defined as every source of income 
which gives power over income; consequently he describes also the 
personal faculties and qualities as parts of wealth. He follows here, 
as one knows, the steps of Smith, MacCulloch, Say, and others. The 
close connection—according to the view of the author—between wealth 
and income induces him to investigate the nature of income, and more 
than one-third of the general part of his book is devoted to this in- 
quiry. One cannot overlook that the chapters on value and income 
ave only in remote connection with the real problem of the author, and 
also the broad treatment of them does not support his principal view— 
an erroneous one in my judgment—on the nature of credit. But the 
author has certainly collected the literature on these matters with care, 
and gives a useful review of many unsettled_opinions of the economists 
in respect to some of the fundamental terms of their science. It 
strikes one that he does not cite Marshall, Nicholson, Sidgwick, 
and Laughlin. The second part of the book of Professor Komorzynski 
is devoted to an inquiry into credit as general economic power. He 
investigates, first, credit as it aids consumption and production of goods ; 
he discusses then the economic dangers of credit, and here he inserts 
very good remarks on usury, credit as a medium of circulation and of 
money-saving, and refutes some erroneous theories like that of the 
capital-creating power of credit. The last chapters describe the or- 
ganisation of credit, especially the legal forms of credit and the credit 
institutions. Here also I think some of the views of the author are 
disputable, like his construction of the positions of the members of 
economic associations as creditors, although he follows with this view 
the authority of Roscher, Stein, and Wagner. On the whole these chap- 
ters on concrete phenomena are very instructive, and I think that the 
book in these parts and in the reviews on the literature will be useful, 
though I cannot accept the theoretical views of the author in respect to 
the fundamental questions. E. PHinirrovicu 


Geschichte der Nationalikonomie. Von Dr. AuGUsT ONCKEN, 
o. 6. Professor an der Universitit Bern. In zwei Teilen. 
Erster Teil: Die Zeit vor Adam Smith. (Leipzig: C. L. 
Hirschfield. 1902. 516 pp. Large 8vo. Price 16 m. 50 pf.) 


Iv is probable that the history of economic thought has attracted 
more attention in this than in any preceding generation. The newest 
History of Political Economy has thus to submit itself to the judg- 
ment of a much more critical public than its predecessors. Blanqui 
is vague, superficial, and inaccurate, and was too evidently innocent of 
any first-hand acquaintance with many of the writers to whom he 
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refers. Cossa might almost have been an intelligent bookseller’s clerk, 
compiling a catalogue raisonné of an excellent historical collection. 
Even Roscher seems to have contented himself with the geography, so 
to speak, of his subject. He ‘places’’ his writers according to their 
nationality and their date, but his characterisation leaves much to 
be desired. His readers must usually look elsewhere for the full 
significance of an author's originality and influence. Our German 
correspondent, Professor Cohn, accomplished a tour de force in the 
concise chapter of his treatise which has been separately translated in 
America under the title ‘‘ A History of Political Keonomy.” But it is 
only a miniature. Macleod’s sketch is marred by an almost pathetic 
egotism. Kautz, Ingram, and others in turn are chargeable with 
some defects from which we had expected our Swiss correspondent, 
Professor Oncken, to be free. His qualifications for the task are 
unquestioned, His knowledge of economic literature before Adam 
Smith is hardly tobe matched. He is so placed as to be removed from 
any national bias. France, Germany, Italy, are all his neighbours. 
And he is well acquainted with the early English writers. Some of 
us, aware that he had long contemplated a volume on Gournay to follow 
his volume on Quesnay, looked forward with interest to new light upon 
the obscure figure of Turgot’s idol, and had hoped that the treatise now 
published would be so far ‘definitive’ as to satisfy the student for 
inany years to come. 

It was, perhaps, unreasonable to hope so much. Dozens of young 
economists could write with ease a tolerable book upon, let us 
say, Turgot. Compress the book into a Dictionary article and the 
task is more difficult. Condense the article into a paragraph of a 
general history, and the result can hardly be much more than a 
repetition of oft-told facts and accepted judgments. Writers who 
have been made the subject of monographs must be dismissed in a 
phrase. Specialist readers complain of such treatment as superficial ! 
The general reader looks at 516 pages about economists before Adam 
Smith and thinks it is all too minute and elaborate, a curious and 
useless exampleof the carving of cherry-stones! Howis the unfortunate 
author to steer between Scylla and Charybdis? He must choose 
his line and stick to it, writing ‘‘ to scale” throughout. Over-elabora- 
tion here, gaps there, a general lack of symmetry, accuse the balance 
of his judgment and leave him open to the charge of bad workmanship 
even when we have every confidence in the fulness of his scholarship. 

Some criticism of this character we are constrained to offer upon 
this valuable treatise. Quesnay dominates the volume. Even when 
we are wading through the inevitable classical erudition about Early 
Greece and Early Rome we are reminded now and then of Quesnay’s 
views. We have to listen to the significance of Lucretius and Horace 
in economic theory. There is an old book now and then to be found 
in secondhand shops with the title La Fontaine, Economiste. Professor 
Oncken does not go quite so far as this; but on his own principles of 
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selection it is difficult to understand why the Bible and Shakespeare are 
not mentioned as well as Goethe and Queen Anne! The only three 
words in my notebook many years ago, after hearing Professor 
Schmoller lecture at the University of Berlin, were Luther, Melanchthon, 
and Kulturgeist. Professor Oncken refers to Luther, and the Kulturyeist 
pervades his pages without being named, but there is no mention of 
Melanchthon. According to scale he surely ought to be there. 
Jottings, some of them interesting jottings, from the Professor's own 
notebooks, which we should be very sorry to lose, have equaily, 
according to scale, no right to be there. They offend the sense of 
proportion. The book, with all its merits, is not artistically composed. 
After reading it through and attempting to find again certain passages 
in the volume we seek them in vain where we expect to find them, and 
discover them connected by some passing reference with a discussion 
of writers of other countries or of other times. This is the more to be 
regretted because the book is a rich quarry of valuable material which 
might with advantage have been presented in a more readable and 
attractive form. 

So considerable and condensed a treatise hardly lends itself to 
detailed criticism within the limits of our space for reviews. One 
unfortunate error I desire to point out. In his well-known Essay on 
Cantillon Jevons refers to Cantillon’s views upon Foreign Exchanges 
“that any State which sells manufactures to neighbouring States in 
such quantity as to draw a balance of specie towards itself, will 
eventually raise its own scale of prices.” Jevons observes upon this: 
‘‘ There is no taint of the Mercantile Fallacy whatever in this theory.” 
Professor Oncken, disregarding the context, and turning the word “this” 
into “his,” declares Jevons responsible for the general opinion ‘‘ there is 
no taint of the Mercantile Fallacy whatever in his theory.” Upon this 
misunderstanding he bases a structure of criticism which betrays a 
jealousy of any rivalry to Quesnay not a little calculated to warp the 
judgment. Something of the same kind reveals itself in his attitude 
towards Turgot. The History is, in short, one great thesis upon 
Physiocracy, and so far as the Physiocrats are concerned it is a very 
important contribution to economic literature. Outside them it is less 
satisfying. The Namenregister contains over seven hundred names. 
The Russians, the Spaniards, the little known writers rescued from 
oblivion by magazine articles, all have their turn, and testify to the learn- 
ing and the industry of the author. But English readers will best under- 
stand our meaning if we mention as an example that the list of names 
contains no reference to Sir William Temple, to Harris, or to Massie, while 
it teems with the names of pamphleteers far less significant. 

The section relating to Gournay is original and important, and 
should be read by all those whose knowledge of the subject does not go 
beyond M. Schelle’s little treatise upon Gournay. We have, I think, 
four English writers (if Professor Seligman may be counted among them) 
who might be reckoned upon to write a History of Political Economy 
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before Adam Smith more generally satisfactory to English readers. 
Until one of them does so Professor Oncken’s work seems likely to hold 
the field. It will be of the utmost service to all those who are interested 
in the early literature of economics, especially in the eighteenth century. 
Henry Hiaas. 


Bibliographie der Finanzwissenschaft. Bearbeitet und heraus- 
gegeben von JOSEF STAMMHAMMER, Bibliothekar des 
juridisch-politischen Lesenvereins in Wien. (Jena: Gustav 
Fischer. 1903. Pp. vi, 416. Large 8vo. Price 12 marks.) 


A BIBLIOGRAPHER is a great benefactor. For collecting the names of 
some six to seven thousand writers on Finance, besides a large number of 
anonyms, Herr Stammhammer will receive the gratitude of those who 
have wasted a great deal of time in consulting the wrong books before 
finding the right ones. He does not profess to guide the student 
further than to classify the subjects under various heads (e.g. Excise, 
Public Debts, Assignats, Bounties), to subdivide the entries under each 
head according to countries, and to arrange the works in each sub- 
divisionin chronologicalorder. Oneindexaccording to countries, another 
index of authors’ names, serve as useful cross-references; but there is no 
index of the main divisions, and this detracts very much from the use 
of the bibliography. The titles are set out in full, and the names of 
authors are given in many cases where the book appeared without a 
name or under a pseudonym. Testing the volume we find no mention 
of the elder Mirabeau in the index of names. His Théorie de limpit 
is there credited to his son. Under the heading Frethandel und Steuer 
is one entry, the Duc de Broglie’s volume published in 1879. This is 
a scanty literature of Free Trade theory! M. Poinsard’s excellent 
volume Libre Echange et Protection is not mentioned. He is re- 
presented by short articles or addresses only. A modern writer like 
Signor Flora is unnoticed, while the authors of ephemeral papers in 
reviews are scrupulously catalogued. Probably nothing short of inter- 
national co-operation will get over difficulties of this kind. Mean- 
while we must be thankful for this great systematic bibliography. 
The author has already produced bibliographies of Socialism and 
Communism “and of Social Politics. His next volume will deal with 
the literature of Money, Banking, and Credit. Henry Hiaces 


Psychologie Economique. By G. Tarpr. (Paris: Felix Alcan. 
1902. 2 vols. 826 pp. 


MunsTerBeERG has pointed out that Psychology would seem at the 
present time to be replacing Biology in the character of interpretatory 
science to the other branches of study. It is in keeping with this view 
that M. Tarde should follow up his other Sociological studies with 
two volumes on Economie Psychology. 
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In seeking to give a fuller place to psychological analysis in 
the interpretation of economic phenomena, he is only emphasising 
a tendency already well marked among modern economists. But 
M. Tarde would go further and openly declares for a completel 
subjective treatment of economic subject matter. If, as has been 
said, Greece fell by reason of its triumph of subjectivity, we are 
tempted to feel that the downfall of economics as set forth by M. 
Tarde cannot be far off. 

But the book, long though it is, is interesting. If at times there is 
much labouring of the obvious—perhaps almost a necessity in psycho- 
logy—at others there is much that is original and suggestive. 

The book sets out with a preliminary consideration of General 
Social Laws, where society is defined as ‘‘un tissu d’actions interspiri- 
tuelles;” ‘‘a system differing from a philosophic system in that the 
mental states of which it is composed are dispersed among a large 
number of separate minds instead of being collected in the same brain, 
a fact which does not prevent the rules of logic being applied to social 
phenomena. In fact social life with all its competition and co-opera- 
tion, its wars and alliances between party and party, nation and 
nation, is one great clamorous dialectic striving to resolve a problem 
that reappears at every age, the problem of a maximum of beliefs and 
activities in equilibrium.” 

The first generalisation predicable of this society is the tendency for 
any new idea, or act, that seems true or useful, to spread in every 
direction by imitation until it reaches the limit of the social group 
determined by its peculiar esprit-de-corps. 

This imitative expansion is analogous to the tendency shewn in 
biology of plants and animals to propagate their species; or the 
tendency in physics: for each movement or vibration of ether to be 
perpetuated in successive periodic expansive waves. In fact beneath 
all the differences dividing the physical, the chemical, and the psycho- 
logical worlds, there lies ‘‘ cette méme ambition propagatrice,” the same 
tendency to “ expansion rayonnante.”’ 

The existence of this principle of expansion as a social force is 
exemplified by an appeal to the past history of civilisation, Ulti- 
mately it must result in a single civilisation, the exact nature of which 
we cannot foresee, filling the globe. It is probable that it will be 
organised under a Federal Government rather than an Empire, since 
the spherical configuration of the earth gives no country a supreme 
advantage as a centre from which power expands, 

The author then examines the laws in accordance with which this 
expansive process works, There appears a threefold distinction in the 
“actions interspirituelles.” Thus men’s actions may be merely 
Repeated in accordance with the tendency of all action to be inde- 
finitely multiplied; or they may be Opposed by meeting with actions 
moving towards different ends ; or, thirdly, they may be Adapted, which 
results in a growing complexity, such as is actually seen in both the 
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inorganic and organic realms of existence, whereby the opposition is 
overcome. 

It will be seen that M. Tarde, in attempting to find a means 
for reducing all social and mental phenomena to common terms with 
those of physics and chemistry, really adopts a standpoint proper to 
physics, but one that in Psychology is likely to lead to extreme atomism. 
For example, he finds no place in his treatment of Adaptation for the 
process of Assimilation whereby the complex regains a simplicity which 
cannot be resolved. 

This threefold development consequent upon the imitative action of 
men in their ideas and actions does not rule out the great work of 
invention. This is the truly creative process. It depends primarily 
upon a breaking away from those surroundings, or habits of thought, 
which have become customary, and a return to a direct ‘rapport with 
nature.” But it must be noted that this creative process is in the 
last resort only a recombination of the elements of experience previously 
given, a kind of new molecule produced by re-arranging the component 
atoms. 

Having thus discussed the fundamental principles of human action 
in society, M. Tarde passes to consider the position of economics 
among the social sciences, beginning with a preliminary account of the 
nature of Value, ‘a quality that we attribute to things in the same 
way as colour, but which in reality, as colour, exist only in ourselves.” 
This quality of Value, the chief characteristic of which is its essentially 
quantitative nature, is divided into three categories—Truth-Value, 
Utility-Value, and Beauty-Value, all ‘“‘daughters of Opinion.” The 
more or less of truth in an idea is a function of three variables, viz., 
the greater or smaller number, the greater or less social weight, of 
the persons agreeing in the idea, and the greater or less intensity of 
their belief in it. 

The greater or less utility of an object (no definition is given of 
utility) expresses the larger or smaller number of people who desire it, 
the greater or less social weight of these persons, the greater or less 
intensity of their desire for it. The more or less of beauty in an 
artistic work depends on the larger or smaller number of individuals 
who are pleased at seeing or hearing a given work, the greater or less 
social weight of the persons (that is in this case the extent of their 
culture and taste), and the more or less intensity or delicacy of their 
pleasure. All the social sciences, esthetics, laws, theology, etc., are 
essentially quantitative and are capable of exact study to as great a 
degree as in the case of economics. 

Utility-Value is of course the subject matter of economics, but 
since money measures other social quantities besides riches, or things 
possessing utility, money is not the exclusive domain of the economist. 
It seems that M. Tarde is throughout this section involved in a 
confusion between Truth and Beauty as ends, apart from that of 
utility which may be comprehended in them. In so far as the work 
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of an artist or his aspirations are capable of a money measure to that 
extent do they enter the domain of the economist. 

A similar objection is made against Exchange as coextensive with 
economics, since ‘‘ exchange goes on among ideas.” But the exchange 
of ideas leads to an exchange of money, and for this reason it is 
recommended that every Protective Tariff should be coupled with an 
Index. 

After discussing the subject matter of economics, there is given, in 
a ‘Coup d’eil historique,” a review of the work of the older econo- 
mists of the classical school. Their fault is characterised as in attach- 
ing themselves to the material and external side of things instead of 
to the inner and spiritual; to the abstract rather than the concrete ; 
to product rather than producer and consumer; to motive power and 
work rather than to sensations, emotions, ideas, and _ volitions. 
They thus entirely misconceived the subjective aspect of their science. 
‘They conceived a human heart so simplified, so schematic, a soul so 
mutilated that this indispensable minimum of psychology had the air 
of a simple postulate destined to sustain the geometric unfoldings 
of their deductions.” M. Tarde goes on to re-slay the defunct 
economic man with complete success, and concludes that it remains 
for psychology to restore to its true place all that side of production 
and consumption called sentimental, and to condemn a notion of value 
measured in terms of labour conceived as identical with pain. Labour 
is less important from an economic standpoint than leisure, while not 
the maximum but the optimum of wealth is the true aim, a conclusion 
seemingly at variance with the previous dictum that the end of the 
social dialectic is a maximum of desires and beliefs in equilibrium. 

Proceeding to elaborate the division of the subject the author 
abolishes the old divisions of Production, Distribution, Exchange, 
and Consumption. 

Instead we have the following threefold division, viz., ‘‘ economic 
repetition,” meaning the relations existing among men for the propa- 
gation of their common wants and their judgments of utility; ‘econo- 
mic opposition’ where these wants and judgments come into conflict ; 
and ‘‘ economic adaptation ” in which the conflict is resolved. 

Under the first head we have a discussion of the economic réle of 
Desire, Wants, Activities, Money and Capital. Book II. develops 
economic Opposition under the headings of Prices, Competition, 
Crisis, Economic Cycles. Book III., treating of economic Adaptation, 
deals with the economic Imagination, Property, Exchange, Association 
and Co-operation. 

In the course of these three Books M. Tarde does battle against 
many of the expressions of orthodox economists, declaiming against 
the inexactness of the laws of supply and demand. The law of supply 
and demand is, he says, a formula at once vague and all embracing, 
but it fails to give the explanation which is sought. What one wishes 
to know is not why when buyers are eager prices rise, and fall when 
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sellers are clearing their stocks, but why buyers are increased in 
number or intensity, or the reverse. For example, why has the price 
of meat risen in Europe between 1874 and 1887 although nearly all 
other prices have fallen, and especially wheat? It is because the 
desire to eat meat has largely increased. But this is not a sufficient 
explanation, and only becomes so when we have added that the true 
cause of the rise in price is found in the diffusion of ideas as to the 
superior nutritive force of meat, in the growing conception of the 
equality of man and the redoubled effort to copy superiors, in the 
belief that the worker has a right to a certain level of comfort. 

Again the quantity theory of money is declared erroneous on 
the strength of the fact that prices have fallen during the last 
quarter of a century, while the output of the precious metals has in- 
creased, together with the fact of the great extension of credit. The 
level of prices, he thinks, is mainly determined by custom in the shape 
of an universal effort to obtain a fixity for the unit of value, and conse- 
quently to maintain the nominal value of the money in which is 
embodied the general measure of values. Thus real price is being 
incessantly influenced by the conception of just price, which is spread 
by conversation, and the newspapers, and forms public opinion. This 
just price exercises an attractive force upon real price which tends 
more and more to lessen the difference between them. It may be 
compared to the force exerted by Natural Law on the Civil Law of 
Rome. 

Criticising the theory of market vaiue, the author goes on to say 
that in the pell mell of diverse estimates made in a market the notion 
of a mean which inevitably appears as determining one necessary 
resultant price is wholly incorrect. ‘Observation shows that as soon 
as the first information reaches one of the sellers, or one of the buyers, 
there is an imitative diffusion of the news and of the belief in it among 
the public of the market, and that before long it establishes a level of 
belief nearly unanimous and equal for the moment, which is, not the 
mean of judgments spontaneously formed, but the generalisation of an 
individual valuation imposed by the prestige of a name, a fortune, a 
personal authority, and usually much more optimistic or pessimistic 
than the mean would be if the majority of the men were abandoned to 
the inspiration of their individual judgment.” 

We have said sufficient to show the line on which most of M. 
Tarde’s criticism proceeds and the nature of the emendations he 
suggests. In attacking the classical expressions of Political Heconomy 
it seems to us that he is often in the position of a man who sees no 
meaning in a word and declares it a shibboleth, and then proceeds to 
elaborate by description just the very analysis of reality which others 
have performed and symbolised by the use of special terms. Pure 
economics attempts a kind of formal logic of the hopes and fears, 
desires and activities of society as they find expression in its pro- 

ductive enterprise. It is useful to remind one’s self of the fact that the 
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forms and symbols are representative of the actual experience of 
living flesh and blood which, changing from time to time, makes 
necessary. a change of the content given to the forms and even of the 
forms themselves. But this done, there remains all the advantage to 
be derived from condensed thought and meaning in the use of technical 
terms, in deductions from premisses more or less hypothetical, without 
which it would be impossible to bring to the solution of economic 
questions any light from past experience, any guidance from the know- 
ledge of the relative permanence of economic conditions. 

It is possible that the whole framework of economic science may 
need recasting: one is often tempted to think so. M. Tarde has 
suggested such a course but in a manner that seems without any hope 
of final adoption, and that suggests an insufficient knowledge of modern 
economic theory. At the same time one is grateful for a work so 
interesting and stimulating. C. J. Haminron 


The New Cambridge Curriculum in Economics. By ALFRED 
MarsHALL. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1903. Pp. 34.) 


TreacHERS of political economy at Oxford and Cambridge have for 
some time been conscious that the provision made in these seats of 
learning for their department of study was not what it ought to be. 
Not only in Germany, but in the United States, economic chairs exist 
ingreater numbers, and economic classes are larger and more industrious. 
Yet our need of such things is greater, not less, than our neighbours’. 
Cambridge has been persuaded by Professor Marshall to make practical 
acknowledgment of the need by founding a ‘New Curriculum in 
Economics,” 

The ideas which have led to this new departure are various, though 
related to one another. The liberal education which is characteristic 
of the University is good for men of business ; those who gain it in 
full volume may be all the better men of business for the acquisition. 
Many who might otherwise have gone straight from school to the 
counting-house may be tempted to stay a little at the University first, 
if the University includes more prominently in its programmes some of 
the subjects with which men of business will have to deal in after life ; 
and they may thus be tempted to taste the sweets of a liberal 
education. 

Professor Marshall would like to do more than simply encourage such 
men to take the ordinary course with a slight admixture of political 
economy ; he has successfully pleaded for a course specially suited for 
them, not in the sense in which the Law Tripos is suited for lawyers, 
but in the sense in which Geology is suited for mining engineers (p. 18). 
In the new economic curriculum, the requirement is rightly retained 
that, like the other schools, the economic must be so framed that it 
involves a liberal education in itself, and not simply an apprenticeship 
fora life of business. Professor Foxwell (as quoted on p. 4) says that, 
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to make economic training more really a mental training, we must 
inake it more thorough than it has been in the University course, 
where hitherto its position has been quite subordinate and insignifi- 
cant. Not only must the principles be taught as they are now, 
but the application of them to concrete difficulties must form part of 
the discipline of the school. We must all feel that this is true; and 
the counterpart is not less true, that we must not only teach the 
historical concrete difficulties, but give the principles. As there is a 
tendency in a literature school to decline into a study of “ Anglo- 
Saxon,” so there might be a tendency in a school of economics to fall 
off into mere study of ‘ realistic” details. Of the two, facts and 
principles, the young man of business will get the facts in abundance 
in after life; but the principles he will seldom, except by fortunate 
accidents, discover there in such a form that he can handle them for 
himself. 

The ‘“ New Curriculum” fully meets the case in this particular. 
All who take it must qualify in “ General Principles of Economics ” as 
well as in an irreducible mimimum of ‘“ Constitutional Economic and 
General History.” In Part II., more especially, room is given for choice 
between the legal and historical branches of the subject; in the 
‘‘Advanced Economics” all the highways and byways of economic 
theory and method are to be traversed ; and the leading peculiarities 
and problems of modern finance, trade, and manufacture are to be 
described and interpreted. 

Professor Marshall, fortified by weighty letters from men of affairs 
(pp. 14-16), gives reasons for strongly urging that some such plan of 
study is a national need. Men of business (as we are taught by 
the Positivists) should make good rulers of the nation. England has 
more reason now than ever before to economize her strength, for herself 
and her great empire ; if she is to do so, all classes must work together, 
and those who go out from the Universities must be mediators between 
employers and employed ; they must learn in advance to put themselves 
by imagination in place of both parties. The lessons of the new 
school will not be complete unless the pupils in it add to their know- 
edge reasoning, and to their reasoning imagination of this sort. 

In some details the curriculum and its schedules seem not above 
criticism. It may be doubted, for example, if in the study of history 
we can exclude the military element even for the record of the fortunes 
of trade and commerce (p. 32). Perhaps it is not wise to insist on a 
knowledge of French and German, any more than of Latin (which is 
not mentioned). All languages are instructive; we cannot know too 
many of them; but there have been economists of the first rank who 
have been very poor linguists. The Clause VI on page 31 might run 
thus (in addition to the provision in favour of candidates taking only six 
subjects) : ‘‘ No candidate shall be refused a place in the first class on 
the ground that he has no knowledge of I’rench or German.” 
Probably a year or two's experience of the working of the scheme 
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may lead to the amendment of it in details; but the outlines seem 
broad enough to stand unaffected by currents of opinion for some 
time. J. Bonar 


The Pipe Rollof the Bishopric of Winchester for the Fourth Year 
of the Pontificate of Peter des Roches, 1208—1209. Tran- 
scribed from the original roll amongst the records of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Extended and edited, with 
an Introduction, Index, and Glossary, by the class in 
Palaeography of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, under the supervision of the Lecturer, 
Hupert Hatt, F.S.A. Pp. xlviii+100. 


Tuts book does credit to the class in Palaeography, to whose labours 
its appearance is due. It contains a transcript of the accounts of the 
manors of the Bishop of Winchester for one year, as enrolled for 
purposes of audit. The introduction, on its archaeological side, is 
complete and learned; the glossary is useful, and the index quite 
sufficient. The technical work of transcription and printing has been 
carried out with an accuracy that is remarkable, considering the 
difficult nature of the manuscript. 

In reviewing works of this kind it is usual to point out such. slips 
as the reviewer may have noticed in the course of perusal. In the 
present case they are few in number. “Aeram’’ on p. 42,1. 19, is 
probably a misprint for ‘‘aream”’; and on p. 45, 1, 62, if ‘ xxxviij’’ is 
written in the roll, a note should have been added to show that 
“xxviij ’’ was the correct reading. The glossary contains, as is only 
natural, some points to cavil at. More references to the text would 
have been welcome, perhaps at least one for every word, andall for obscure 
words. The mysterious word “ Crepestre”’ is sure to provoke inquiry ; 
and though the passage in which it occurs can be found, the addition 
of the page and line would have saved some minutes of search. The 
explanation given that it is a mill for grinding refuse corn seems uh- 
likely. May it not be the name of a place? Two more corrections, 
or possible corrections, may be added. ‘‘ Rogus”’ is certainly not “a 
beacon”; the alternative rendering given is “‘ furnace”’; but “kiln” is 
a better translation, and lime-kiln better still. ‘ Fovea,” which is 
rendered “ limekiln,” is really a quarry or pit. 

The administrative purpose of the roll, so edited, is discussed in 
pages ix. to xij. of the introduction. With the theory there put forward 
it is difficult to agree. The editors attempt to draw a distinction in 
function between the Exchequer Pipe Rolls and the Pipe Rolls of the 
3ishopric of Winchester; and to deduce from this distinction the 
existence of a whole series of rolls, which have perished without leaving 
a trace behind. Exchequer Pipe Rolls are accounts of royal officers 
stated in a form suitable for audit, with a balance either struck against 
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the accountant or found in his favour. The present roll is exactly the 
same in function ; and the natural differences in form should not have 
obscured that similarity. Nor should rolls of account, which are not 
known to exist, be multiplied praeter necessitatem. The reference to 
“states of account” in the registers of Sandale and De Asserio 
published by the Hampshire Record Society should have contained the 
page of the volume. I have failed to find the passage intended. 

To the geographical and archaeological part of the introduction a 
word of praise is due. The discussion of the stock of the manor is 
especially valuable. 

What the editors set out to do, they have not failed to perform. 
But in the pages of the Economic Journat it may not be out of place 
to suggest that their scheme was in some ways imperfectly conceived. 
The accounts of manors are the one source from which the economist 
can hope to derive real knowledge of the condition of England in the 
past. But the accounts studied for this purpose must either be many 
in number for many successive years, or must be known to represent 
normal conditions. In the present volume we have indeed many 
accounts, but only for one year. Whether that year is a normal one 
or not the editors do not attempt to tell us; nor is it easy to discover 
with certainty. The only facts that will help us to a conclusion are 
those tabulated in Appendix III. to the introduction showing the rate 
of production of cereals for each of the manors. There is a useful 
summary of this valuable table on p. xxvj. of the introduction. From 
these figures it appears that the:yield of 6,838 acres of corn land 
distributed over a wide area in Hampshire, Wiltshire, Oxfordshire, and 
Somerset was at the rate of 4:3 bushels to the acre. There is no 
manor that gives as high a return as 8 bushels to the acre; and in 
Taunton, the largest acreage of all, the yield is at the rate of 4:1. It 
is a blemish on the table referred to that these rates are not there 
worked out, and it may be added that such figures as 207} quarters 1 
bushel are mediaeval, but not convenient. We are, of course, badly in 
want of accurate knowledge of the normal returns per acre in the 
thirteenth century. But it may be suggested that the figures worked 
out above are so low as to point to a bad harvest, if not a very bad one. 
If this is so the value of the roll, considered as a single case, is very 
small; and it will not be safe to draw any economical conclusions 
from it alone. No doubt the selection of this particular roll was not 
determined by economic considerations ; but it is unlucky that these 
were not allowed some weight. 

The other statistical tables are less successful in affording informa- 
tion in the form in which it is needed by the economist. The root 
error in them is that they cling to the form of the accounts, instead 
of trying to reshape it. It is of very little interest now for us to know 
that Richard and Robert on the balance of their account for the manor 
of Mardon owed the bishop £33 3s. 71d. What we want to know is 
what the manor of Mardon produced during the year in money, crops, 
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stock, and the like. Irrelevant items such as pensions must be cleared 
away; recurring expenses must be separated from those that do not 
recur. Crops or stock sent off the manor must be valued and credited 
to the manor ; or in the opposite case must be charged against it. In 
short, the accounts must be reduced to a new form, something in the 
nature of a profit and loss account. Then it will be possible to com- 
pare one year with another, and to see how the estate was worked in 
actual practice. 

Economists have at their disposal more tables of prices than they 
can ever master. It is no use adding more to the number. There is 
very little left to be done in connection with the description of a 
mediaeval estate. But the line of study indicated above is as yet wholly 
untouched. Few accountants can read mediaeval Latin ; and it is prob- 
able that the editors of this volume have not an accountant among 
them. And yet what is wanted is just this; that some time in the 
future the Palaeographical class of the London School of Economics 
should print another of these rolls; and that, when they do so, for- 
getting nothing of what they have learnt, they should call to their aid 
an accountant skilled in farming accounts, and present their results in 
a form devised and approved by him. C. G. Crump 


A History of the Theories of Production and Distribution in 
English Political Economy from 1776 to 1848. By Epwin 
CaNNAN. Second Edition. (London: P. 8. King. 1903. 
Pp. 422.) 


Tus edition is distinguished by the addition of two sections 
dealing with the changes in economic theory which have taken place 
since 1848 and the attitude of the economist towards the practical 
economic problems of to-day. It would be impossible for us in a 
necessarily brief summary to do justice to the wit and wisdom that 
are contained in these additional pages. We confine ourselves to 
noticing certain passages which are of particular interest as expressing 
the writer’s judgment on questions of some nicety. Mr. Cannan 
enumerates among changes which have taken place “the displace- 
ment of capital from the head of productive requisities and its rele- 
gation to the same rank as organisation, knowledge, mental and 
muscular power.” After giving an amusing “ biograph of production,” 
as the process was represented by the older writers, Mr. Cannan 
explains that in the view of the modern economists “ the inanimate stock 
of goods does not settle how many men shall be employed; but saving 
men settle how much stock there shall be, and consuming men settle 
by their expected demands what forms that stock shall take.” With 
regard to the effects of combinations of wage-earners upon the 
earnings of labour, ‘modern doctrine teaches plainly enough that 
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combinations of earners can only raise earnings if they can raise the 
value or the quantity of the product, and that producers can only raise 
the value of the product by reducing its quantity.” On behalf of 
the modern theories Mr. Cannan replies to the complaint of the 
politician that the modern economist is always sitting on the fence, 
and will not give a plain answer to a practical question. ‘The truth 
is, in reality,’’ says our author, ‘‘ that the economist refuses to take a 
side when both sides are wrong, and declines to say Yes or No to a 
question when both the affirmative and the negative answer would 
make him admit what he knows to be untrue.’ Mr. Cannan does not 
trenchantly pronounce upon the relation of the modern economist 
towards Socialist and Communist aspirations; nevertheless, his well- 
balanced judgment is deserving of attention. 

The sections which have been noticed form the only important 
novelty in the secord edition. The author has resisted the temptation 
to re-touch what he wrote ten years ago. ‘‘ Extensive changes of an 
unimportant character,” he forcibly observes, ‘generally add un- 
necessarily to the bulk of a book, almost always destroy its consistency, 
and invariably confuse and annoy the serious student.” While 
applauding this self-restraint, we regret that the author has not taken 
the opportunity of recanting the acrimony which characterises his 
criticism of the older theorists. Far from betraying any remorse, he 
says in the preface to his second edition: “I have great hope that what 
appeared to be ill-tempered blasphemy in 1893 will now be seen to be 
the calm statement of undoubted fact.”” Probably Mr. Cannan has not 
realised that the statement of the inaccuracies into which original authors 
have fallen, without express recognition of their merits, is apt to convey 
an erroneous impression, The pioneers of other sciences would be 
deprived of their due praise by this manner of “ calm statement.” Even 
in mathematics, we believe, the present generation might truthfully 
boast of being much better than their fathers in respect of accurate 
reasoning. But the modern mathematicians do not therefore in the 
style of Mr. Cannan pronounce that the work of their predecessors 
‘must be visited with almost unqualified condemnation.” Even where 
the older demonstrations are not regarded as perfectly cogent, there is 
attributed to them a ‘‘heuristic’”’ character. Genius is admired for 
having struck out paths in new regions where method afterwards 
constructs highways. 

Now the classical economists are gifted with a similar originative 
power to which Mr. Cannan does not do justice. Their utterances 
about capital, for instance, are doubtless not perfectly clear. But how 
many in the present generation are entitled on this account to cast a 
stone against the older writers? He who, indifferent about the 
definition of words, strives to frame an appropriate conception of the 
long process of production—the fruits of labour continually ripening 
with the lapse of time, continually passing into the hands of those 
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who have worked and waited—such a one must still seek inspiration 
from the classic masters, still ponder on their deep sayings, for 
example :— 

“ The miller, the reaper, the ploughman, the ploughmaker . . . . derive their 
remuneration from the ultimate product—the bread.” ! “ By what a frugal 
man annually saves... . he establishes, as it were, a perpetual fund for 


” 


the maintenance of a number of productive hands.” * 


Even Mill’s “fundamental propositions *’ on capital, though it may be 
true of more than one of them that, in Professor Marshall’s words, “it 
expresses his meaning badly,” are yet not wholly “a hopeless farrago 
of blunders,” as Mr. Cannan would have us believe. For instance, 
much instruction is to be obtained from tracing out the consequences 
of the supposition ‘‘ that every capitalist came to be of opinion that 
he ought not to fare better than a well-educated labourer, and, 
accordingly, laid by the surplus of his profits.” * To take a second 
example from a less important topic, the Ricardo-Mill theory 
that an improvement in the arts of agricultural production, other 
things being unchanged, tends to be followed by a fall in rent, is 
denounced by Mr. Cannan in scathing terms which convey the im- 
pression that there is not even a portion of truth, not even any 
plausibility in the theory. But surely there is much truth in Mill’s 
observation with respect to a particular case of the problem :— 

“Tt is quite in accordance with common notions to suppose that, if 
by the increased productiveness of land less land were required for cultivation, 
its value, like that of other articles for which the demand had diminished, 
would fall.”’ 


And even in the general case, where the amount of land offered is 
supposed to be constant, though in the absence of knowledge as to the 
quantitative relation 4 between outlay and product it is not certain that 
the alleged consequence will occur, yet from what is known about 
quantitative relations in general it is probable,® we venture to submit, 
that rent will fall; under the given circumstances, one of which, it 
should be remembered, is the inelasticity of demand for corn, tacitly 
but properly assumed by the classic writers. 

If Mr. Cannan is not one of those sympathetic critics who exalt our 
admiration for the classics, he is at least deserving of high praise for 
the perspicacity and diligence with which he collates andemends. The 
number of passages requiring emendation is indeed remarkable. That the 
greatest masters of economicscience shouldso often have expressed them- 
selves imperfectly is certainly an instructive circumstance. It warns con- 
troversialists not toassume that aneconomic treatise is destitute of worth 

1 Mill, Book I., ch. ii. ? Adam Smith, Book II, ch. iii. 

3 Mill, Book I., ch. v., p. 2. 

+ Considered as a mathematical function. 

. 5° As to this application of the theory of probabilities, see Giornale degli 
Economistt, 1897, vol. xv., p. 318. Cp. Economic JouRNAL, vol. ix., p. 313. 
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because it is chargeable with some obscurity and inconsistency in the 
use of words. We refer to inaccuracies of the sort which Mr. Cannan 
hits when he points out (p. 31) that J. S. Mill’s definition of wealth 
and cognate terms would in consistency require him to exclude from 
that income which is annually distributed all “ utilities not fixed or 
embodied in an object, but consisting in a mere service given.”” Again, 
the occasional use of ‘ capital’’ by Mill to denote only circulating 
sapital is formally inaccurate (Cannan, p. 117, et passim). Indeed, the 
classic use of the term “ circulating capital ’’ is open to criticism—so we 
interpret Mr. Cannan’s frequent complaints under this head—unless it 
is assumed that the means which the capitalist lays out do not bring in 
their return in a period shorter than that by which interest is reckoned, 
commonly a year. Again, even in the case of so fundamental a Ricardian 
theorem as that which enounces the difference of rent (per acre) for 
different kinds of land, even J. S. Mill’s statement is shown to require 
considerable emendation. 

We may be sure that Mill, if he could have been confronted with 
these criticisms, would have accepted them with his usual frankness. 
His appreciative remarks about an earlier impugner of received state- 
ments, John Rae! may be applied, with hardly any alteration, to Mr. 
Cannan :—‘‘ The principal fault of the book is the position of antagon- 
ism in which, with the controversial spirit apt to be found in those who 
have new thoughts on old subjects, he has placed himself towards 
Adam Smith fand his successors]. I cail this a fault, though I think 
many of the criticisms just, and some of them farseeing.” 

F. Y. EpGrEwortn 


| Mill, Pol. Econ., Book I, ch, xi., 2. 











NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE PRICES OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND GERMANY 


In the September number of the Economic Journat (p. 307) it 
was suggested that prices of exports from the United Kingdom had 
fallen less rapidly than those of imports. I have carried the analysis 
of the figures further, and have obtained results which may prove to 
be of interest and importance. 

It was shown in the Economic Journat, 1897, pp. 274 seq., that 
the index-numbers of export and import prices were nearly independ- 
ent of the’ year chosen as base and of the special method adopted. 
In the following tables I have used the method then discussed 
(brought up to date), the Board of Trade index-numbers, and the 
numbers published annually by the Economist, and have not thought 
it necessary to state which group is used in each case. 

It is not possible to estimate the value of all the groups of com- 
modities year by year at a fixed price; but it is believed that the 
commodities included form for this purpose a fair sample of the 
whole. The errors incidental to the estimate are therefore without 
‘‘bias,” but the estimates lack precision and cannot be applied to 
theories depending on minute differences. 

From the table (p. 629) we see that the great fluctuations in both 
exports and imports are mainly due to price-changes. Imports have in- 
creased in quantity throughout the thirty years almost without a break ; 
29 per cent. in the decade 1873-1882, 31 per cent. and 36 per cent. in the 
following decades, 130 per cei’. in the thirty years. There was no 
decline in the quantity of exports between 1873 and 1878, and the rise 
since that date has only been reversed in the years 1890-93. The 
great increase in value 1898-1900 was mainly due to price-changes, 
there being an actual fall in quantity in 1900 (connected with the 
famine prices of coal and steel), but a considerable rise between 1898 
and 1902. In exports the increase in quantity in the three decades 
was 36 per cent., 2 per cent., and 28 per cent., and 78 per cent. in the 
thirty years. In both imports and exports, 1902 was easily the 

























































, IMPORT AND KXPORT PRICES 
, } eee ImPorTs, less 
} RRPORE: } | re-exports 
Deel ' | Sauer- | poy 
ed eclarec | beek’s Declared | Rial es 
rome value, index value, | - } yt 
Price os austere. Price | = rm ma 
| index. prices. | index. | prices. 
| a = 
! millions, millions, millions, 
“= £ £ £ 
1873 255 | 160 160 162 315 160 200 100:100 
1874 240 | 150 160 149 312 | 154 203 103 
1875 223 | 140 159 140 316 150 210 107 
1876 201 | 130 155 139 319 143 223 110 
1877 199 125 159 137 341 148 230 118 
1878 193 120 160 127 316 137 231 114 
1879 192 112 171 121 306 131 234 116 
1880 223; 115 194 128 348 | 187 254 119 
1881 234 111 211 123 334 | 187 244 123 
1882 241 114 211 122 348 135 258 118 
1883 240 ; 111 217 119 361 131 275 118 
| 1884 2333 106 220 110 327 122 268 115 
. 1885 213 101 211 | 105 316 115 275 114 
1886 213 96 229 100 294 109 270 113 
1887 222 96 231 99 303 107 283 111 
1888 235 97 242 102 324 110 295 113 
1889 249 99 251 105 361 111 | 825 112 | 
1890 264 106 250 105 356 110 | 3824 104 
1891 247 105 235 105 374 110 340 | 105 
| 1892 227 100 227 99 359 106 339 | 106 
1893 218 98 222 99 | 346 103 336 105 
1894 216 94 230 91 | 351 96 365 | 102 
1895 226 91 249 90 | 357 93 | 384 | 102 
1896 240 92 261 89 385 94 409 | 102 
1897 234 91 257 90 391 94 415 | 103 
1898 233 91 256 93 410 94 436 | 103 
1899 255 97 264 99 420 96 437 | 99 
1900 291 111 262 109 461 104 443 94 
1901 280 105 267 101 454 100 454 95 
1902 284 100 284 100 163 100 463 100 
| ser Jiri te et | 
maximum year in quantity, while 1900 and 1902 are nearly equal 
; maxima in value. 
> The last column shows the ratio of the price-indexes of exports to 
) those of imports year by year. The numbers give, therefore, the 
quantity of exports (the kind supposed unchanged) that were given 
2 for a uniform quantity of imports. In the years 1873-1881 the prices 
of exports and imports fell 30 per cent. and 14 per cent. respectively : 
, imports measured by exports became 23 per cent. dearer. From 1881 
to 1901 the prices of exports and imports fell 5 per cent. and 27 per 
3 cent. respectively : imports measured by exports became 24 per cent. 
: cheaper. A slight reaction took place in 1900-02, restoring the ratio 
° to that of 1873. The changes in detail are scen to be a little irregular 
No. 52.—voL. XIII. pe 
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in the table. It will be noticed that Sauerbeck’s index-numbers in 



















general lie between those for exports and for imports. 
The figures show a change much in our favour as a trading nation 
between the years 1881 and 1894 ; and the advantage has been at least 
retained up to 1902. 
In the following table I have tabulated the index numbers for 


special groups of commodities :— 


Year. 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


1900 
1901 
1902 


Imported | Imported 
food and 


tobacco. | 


139 
139 
133 
122 
112 
108 
106 
108 
111 


108 
114 
110 
106 
96 
93 
95 
98 
99 
98 


100 
101 
100 


raw 
textiles, 


133 
127 
125 
124 
116 
104 
107 
107 
111 


112 
107 
100 
99 
91 
85 
95 
88 
83 
88 


109 
99 
100 


Exported 
textile 
manu- 

factures. 


119 
122 
120 
117 
112 
106 
107 
106 
106 


105 
105 
100 
101 
95 
93 
97 
95 
91 
93 


102 
103 
100 


Imported 

unmanu- 
factured 
metals. 


104 
107 
101 
92 
86 
89 
89 
113 
1 


94 


120 
109 
100 


Exported 
metal 
products, 


97 
111 
96 
88 
85 
84 
82 
83 
86 
94 


111 
108 
100 


Coal 
exported. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


100 


Miscellaneous. 


Imported.) Exported. 


132 
130 
128 
119 
113 
106 
101 
105 
105 


102 
100 
o7 
96 
93 
92 
92 
92 
93 
96 


104 


97 
100 


120 
123 
120 
115 
112 
108 
106 
104 
106 


108 
108 
106 
101 
95 
93 
92 
92 
93 


95 


100. | 
101 | 
100 


In this table (constructed in part from those given in the Statistical 
Journal, 1897, pp. 438-9), it is seen that the greatest fall has been in 
the food group; that exported textile manufactures have fallen in the 
twenty years less rapidly than raw materials (though this is probably 
in part due to the greater intrinsic value of the fabrics passing under 
the same denomination) ; that metals have on the whole neither fallen 
nor risen, but exports have risen relatively to imported raw materials ; 
that the price of coal exported has greatly increased ; and that among 
the miscellaneous goods that have found their way into the estimates 
the prices of imports have fallen more rapidly than exports. 
fall in price of imports relative to exports does not arise from the 
preponderating influence of one group of goods, but is visible in all. 

If we now turn to the statistics of German trade as given in the 


Thus the 


Statistical Abstract for Foreign Countries we notice some marked differ- 
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ences in the course of prices. It should be emphasised that the 
precision of these figures is less than of those already given, as the 
number of items included is smaller and the grouping rougher. There 
is no special reason, however, why the figures selected by the accident 
of tabulation should show any biassed result, and the general agree- 
ment of the results suggests that the selection is fair. 

The following table gives statistics for German trade for selected 
years on the same plan as that given above for the United Kingdom ;:— 


Exports, IMPORTS. 
| Index Ratio of 
number ‘— export 
Year of whole- | index to 
sie Index Value at sale Index Value at import 
Value. number fixed | prices. Value number fixed index. 
of prices, prices, of prices, | prices. 
millions. millions. | millions. millions, 
£ t £ £ | 
1881 149 121 124 114 148 135 110 =100:112 
1885 143 110 130 96 147 112 131 102 
1889 158 111 143 104 201 121 165 109 
1893 155 100 155 96 198 101 197 101 
1897 182 90 202 89 234 91 257 101 
1898 188 94 200 | 93 254 91 280 97 
1899 210 99 212 101 274 97 282 98 
1900 231 105 220 110 288 108 267 103 | 


The price numbers have been so taken that their average for the 
years 1897—-1900 is the same as the average for the United Kingdom 
for the corresponding quantities in the same years. It is at once seen 
that the course of the prices of imports has been practically the same 
in the two countries, except for 1889; but that the index-numbers for 
wholesale prices (computed from Dr. Schmitz’ Bewegung der Warenpreise 
in Deutschland) fell less, and those for exports more than with us. This 
suggests a comparison unfavourable for Germany. These exports mea- 
sured in imports increased 10 per cent. in value in the twenty years, while 
ours increased 20 per cent. ; such a conclusion is suggested whether we 
begin in 1881, 1885, 1889 or 1893. It should be stated that sugar ac- 
counts for one-fifth of the value of the German exports included in recent 
years, of which the fall in price has of course been very great. If account 
were taken of the change in description and classification of cotton 
goods, the exports would show a greater fall in price measured from 
1881. Ihave thought it best not to attempt to make any correction 
for concealed changes of classification, as I could not do it completely. 
A correction would need to be made for English woollen exports (where 
the tabulated figures exaggerate the fall in price), if we once began to 
go behind the official figures. I have therefore both for the United 
Kingdom and Germany gone by a definite rule of selection decided 
beforehand (except that I omitted musical instruments entered by 
weight, and animals of all kinds except horses entered by number from 
2232 
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special groups of commodities :— 


Year. 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


1900 
1901 
1902 


In this table (constructed in part from those given in the Statistical 
Journal, 1897, pp. 438-9), it is seen that the greatest fall has been in 
the food group; that exported textile manufactures have fallen in the 
twenty years less rapidly than raw materials (though this is probably 
in part due to the greater intrinsic value of the fabrics passing under 
the same denomination) ; that metals have on the whole neither fallen 
nor risen, but exports have risen relatively to imported raw materials ; 
that the price of coal exported has greatly increased; and that among 
the miscellaneous goods that have found their way into the estimates 
Thus the 
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the prices of imports have fallen more rapidly than exports. 


fall in price of imports relative to exports does not arise from the 
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If we now turn to the statistics of German trade as given in the 
Statistical Abstract for Foreign Countries we notice some marked differ- 
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ences in the course of prices. It should be emphasised that the 
precision of these figures is less than of those already given, as the 
number of items included is smaller and the grouping rougher. There 
is no special reason, however, why the figures selected by the accident 
of tabulation should show any biassed result, and the general agree- 
ment of the results suggests that the selection is fair. 

The following table gives statistics for German trade for selected 
years on the same plan as that given above for the United Kingdom :— 


| 


Exports. | IMPORTS, 


Index Ratio of | 
number !'— - export | 
Year. | of whole- | index to | 
Index Value at sale Index Value at — import 
Value. number fixed | prices. Value number | fixed index. 
of prices, prices. | of prices, | prices. 
millions. millions. millions. millions. 
£ £ £ £ | 
1881 149 121 124 114 148 135 110 100:112, 
1885 143 110 130 96 147 112 131 102 
1889 158 111 143 104 201 121 165 109 
1893 155 100 155 96 198 101 197 101 
1897 182 90 202 89 234 OE 257 101 
1898 188 94 200 93 254 91 280 97 
1899 210 99 212 101 274 97 282 98 
1900 231 105 220 110 288 108 267 103 


The price numbers have been so taken that their average for the 
years 1897-1900 is the same as the average for the United Kingdom 
for the corresponding quantities in the same years. It is at once seen 
that the course of the prices of imports has been practically the same 
in the two countries, except for 1889; but that the index-numbers for 
wholesale prices (computed from Dr. Schmitz’ Bewegung der Warenpreise 
in Deutschland) fell less, and those for exports more than with us. This 
suggests a comparison unfavourable for Germany. These exports mea- 
sured in imports increased 10 per cent. in value in the twenty years, while 
ours increased 20 per cent. ; sucha conclusion is suggested whether we 
begin in 1881, 1885, 1889 or 1893. It should be stated that sugar ac- 
counts for one-fifth of the value of the German exports included in recent 
years, of which the fall in price has of course been very great. If account 
were taken of the change in description and classification of cotton 
goods, the exports would show a greater fall in price measured from 
1881. Ihave thought it best not to attempt to make any correction 
for concealed changes of classification, as I could not do it completely. 
A correction would need to be made for English woollen exports (where 
the tabulated figures exaggerate the fall in price), if we once began to 
go behind the official figures. I have therefore both for the United 
Kingdom and Germany gone by a definite rule of selection decided 
beforehand (except that I omitted musical instruments entered by 
weight, and animals of all kinds except horses entered by number from 
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the German figures), and trusted to the theory of probability for the 
neutralisation of errors in comparison. I think that the safest com- 
parison between the two countries is when 1885 is compared with the 
average of 1897—1899; for the classification in 1881 in Germany 
presents difficulties, and 1889 was clearly out of the ordinary run in 
Germany, while 1900 was a year of inflation in England. In this 
period of thirteen years German imports measured in exports fell 
3 per cent., English 10 per cent—a result markedly in favour of 
England. 

I will not attempt to account for these changes by appeal to the 
theoretic effect of tariffs, but will only summarise the results to 
which these rather rough calculations lead. Since 1881 imports into 
both Germany and the United Kingdom have fallen in price at the 
same rate. The prices of exports from the United Kingdom have fallen 
more slowly, giving us an advantage of 20 per cent. when measured in 
imports. The prices of exports from Germany have fallen more rapidly, 
giving them an advantage of about 10 per cent., half that of England, 
in the same period. Imports into the two countries are similar in 
character on the whole; many groups of similar articles occur in the 
exports, but Germany exports sugar at a rapidly falling price, whilst 
England exports coal at a rapidly rising price. A. L. Bowney 


RECENT [TALIAN LEGISLATION ON WoRKS OF ART AND 
ANTIQUITY 


Tuat Italy should seek to protect her artistic patrimony by restric- 
tive measures is not new. Far from that, such measures represent a 
reversion to a somewhat distant period of time. It is scarcely to be 
wondered at that, when Protection reigned in every form from one end 
of the peninsula to the other, the export of works of art should also 
have been bound by restrictions and impediments. This was effected 
by the Doria and Pacca edicts, the royal decrees of Ferdinand I 
and II, and by the Tuscan edict bearing the name of the Count of 
Richecourt. By these measures works of art were ofien confiscated, 
or exportation of them absolutely stopped. But even in more recent 
times, when notions of liberty were spreading in every field of national 
life and rendering such rigid and dictatorial ordinances intolerable, 
legislative schemes were none the less constantly brought forward by 
successive ministers with a view to limiting the traffic in works of art 
belonging to private individuals. 

Passing over the bill drafted in 1868 by the Council of State, we 
may call to mind the bill presented by the minister Correnti in 1872 
and taken up in 1875 by Bonghi, but never debated in the House of 
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Representatives. In 1887, the minister Coppino brought forward 
another bill in the Senate, in substantial agreement with the foregoing, 
but debate on it was adjourned and it fell through. It was again 
brought forward by the minister De Sanctis, and was passed by the 
Senate, but it never reached the Lower House. Coppino drew it up 
afresh with some modifications and it was passed by the Senate, but 
the Lower House rejected it. Twonew schemes were brought forward 
in 1892, the one by the minister Villari, the other by the minister 
Martini, but they met with no better fate any more than did the bill 
brought forward in 1898 and again in 1900 by the minister Gallo. 

At length the bill brought forward by the minister Nasi, secured a 
majority in both Houses and became law on the 12th of June, 1902, 
with the object of regulating the disposal of Italy’s precious stores and 
of watching over the integrity of her patrimony of fine art. 

By this law the possessor of works of art or of antiquity is per- 
mitted to alienate them, but the Government holds the right of pre- 
emption (prelazione), that is to say, of acquiring the objects to be 
disposed of at the price offered by any purchaser. If the State donot 
exercise this right, and the work of art is sold to foreigners, then the 
exporter becomes liable to pay (independently of the export duty) a 
graduated duty ad valorem of 5 per cent. on the first 5,000 lire, 7 per 
cent. on the second thousand, 9 per cent. on the third, and so on up to 
20 per cent., in which case the total duty would amount to 35 per cent. 

The two restrictions are intimately connected, as any one may see, 
inasmuch as the revenue derived from the export duty (not counting 
the sales of duplicates and compensation for the reproduction of works 
of art belonging to the State) should furnish the Government with 
precisely the means for exercising its right of pre-emption. If the 
weight of the export duty should avail to stop exportation of the work 
of art, the object of the Act is completely attained. If in spite of the 
duty a certain number of works of art are exported, the amount of the 
duty permits the State, as purchaser, to keep in the country other 
objects which may be otherwise destined to leave it. Or to put it as 
stated in the Government report, it is in the long run a game at giving 
and holding organised with respect to the patrimony of the fine arts. 
Every loss inflicted on it serves to procure for it a corresponding advan- 
tage. And this criterion, which is supremely equitable, deprives the 
prohibitive measures and duties imposed by the Act of any merely 
fiscal character. 

The subsequent Act of July 2nd, 1902, prohibits for two years the 
exportation of objects of antiquity acquired by excavations, as well as 
of objects historically valuable, and reserves to the State the power of 
raising within that period of time the sum required to purchase them. 

To these two Acts, and especially to the first, which is the principal 
and fundamental one, there was no lack of vehement opposition and 
impassioned defence. Against the Acts it was maintained.that, the 
exportation of works of art was handicapped by prohibitive laws, or 
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by very heavy duties in Turkey, Greece, Crete, and Portugal (where the 
duty amounts to 30 per cent.), and the Italian Government was herein 
blamed for seeking inspiration in the legislation of relatively primitive 
and retrograde countries. Nor was there any lack of denunciations of 
the limitation or prohibition of export as a sacrilegious infraction of 
the rights of property. On the other hand, the defenders of the Acts 
turned to account the Protectionist tendency so marked at the present 
day in all European countries and in America, and even went so far as 
to cite the export duty on coal recently sanctioned by the British Parlia- 
ment as a parallel to and a warrant for the restrictive measures adopted 
in Italy. 

It is hardly called for to remark here that this last argument 
is for us of no value, and that it is unreasonable to drag in, for 
the defence of legislative innovations, the economic errors into which 
a great nation may have fallen. But more valid arguments may be 
invoked to justify the Acts when due consideration is given to those 
highest interests of a nation’s moral integrity which Adam Smith 
himself placed above the meaner economic standard, and which subse- 
quent advocates of liberty have too often forgotten. 

Truly it cannot be denied that a nation’s patrimony of art transcends 
the rigid circle of private interests and must be ranked as an integral 
constituent in the spiritual life of the people, one and indivisible with 
their very personality. A great work of art is not a mere inanimate 
object ; it lives and exhales a breath of the soul of the people, whereby 
it is rendered morally inseparable from the country where it was created. 
The soil that produced the masterpiece, that gave sublime inspiration 
to the artificer, has a kind of maternal right over it which no one 
should be suffered to violate with impunity, and which should serve as 
a frame and as a pedestal around and beneath it, fit and harmonious, 
whence it is, whence it should be, never taken away. And the work of 
art, in its turn, is for the land that saw its birth, a fertile source of 
inspiration, a supremely essential factor of psychical life, not to be 
withdrawn without inflicting a baneful mutilation on the spiritual 
sodality of the nation. 

Hence thereason why every country strenuously guards its patrimony 
of art as its most sacred property, and will not hesitate to impose the 
severest sanctions in order to avert its confiscation. From the United 
States, where laws were instituted to stop the destruction of the natural 
beauties of the Rocky Mountains, to France, who, in 1870 thought of 
burying the Venus of Milo where no one knew, to save it from destruc- 
tion or from falling into the hands of the Prussians, we see a whole 
series of measures having no other aim than to prevent the national 
treasures of beauty from being smuggled away or otherwise dissipated. 

Too far hitherto has Italy sinned in this matter through indifference 
and neglect, too largely down the ages has the Italian patrimony of art 
fallen a prey to buyers from every nation, too often have our treasures 
been ravished from the land that gave them birth, and borne thence to 
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enrich already sumptuous collections transalpine or transmarine. The 
time has come when all this must have an end. The conquests won in 
other days by the sword must no more be followed in these days by such 
as are perpetrated by means of gold. The crown of art which is so 
great and so noble a part of Italy’s beauty and of the splendid seat 
on which she sits enthroned, must not be ravished with impunity by 
the cupidity of new Barbarians, by fashion-hunting pirates of both 
hemispheres, impatient to convert into money the marvellous creations 
of the national genius. 

Nor let anyone talk of violating the rights of property. No 
one at this time of day can be ignorant that property is no longer 
the ancient unbending jus abutendi, sanctioned by age-long privilege, 
but has evolved into an institution, tolerated only so far as the use of 
it is compatible with the normal evolution of civilisation, and with the 
physical and moral integrity of the State. 

Henceforth let no man delude himself. If we would rescue our 
property and preserve it from attacks yet more tremendous and destruc- 
tive, it behoves us to snatch it from the barbarous and lawless conditions 
under which it has hitherto been bound, and to bring it under a domestic 
and humane system, attuned to the highest rights of civil authority 
and brought, in a word, within the farthest range of prosperity and 
culture permitted by native and modern civilisation. 

Within that range stands high the preservation of a nation’s 
patrimony of art. And for this rgason the restrictive measures, 
sanctioned by the Italian Government, should be judged as being in full 
conformity with the modern progressive concept of the rights of property, 
and with the most enlightened and civilised ideas of contemporary 
social science. ACHILLB Loria 

(Correspondent in Italy for the Royal Economic Society). 


THE NEW CoAL-BEDS IN BELGIUM! 


In no modern State has the soil been exploited for a greater number 
of years than that of Belgium. And its natural wealth shows signs of 
exhaustion. This is especially the case with metallic minerals, the 


1 Chief sources of information: Em. Harzé, Directeur Général des Mines: 
Statistique Retrospective des Mines, Miniéres, Carriéres, &c., published periodically ; 
Annales des Mines de Belgique; Revue Universelle des Mines ; Tableau Général du 
Commerce de la Belgique; Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique; industrial and 
commercial periodicals, especially L’Organe Industriel, Liége; parliamentary 
papers. Among those who have aided me in grouping the materials in this article 
I have to mention MM. Forir, Director of Geological Work at the University, 
Francken, Engineer to the State Railways, and Lecocq, Secretary to the Collieries 
Union, Director of L’ Organe Industriel and of the School for Advanced Commercial 
and Consular Studies. 
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extraction of which does not give employment to more than one-tenth 
of the labour it absorbed thirty years ago. 

Nevertheless, in the coal-mining industry no such shrinkage has 
been observed. On the contrary it is steadily progressing. Belgium, 
one of the smallest countries in the world, occupies the sixth place in 
the production of coal, that is to say, next after France. It even 
supplies a surplus for exportation, only 4 of its output being consumed 
within the country. 

Were it not, however, for the newly acquired beds at the Campine, 
which are just about to be worked, the future would not present so 
favourable a prospect. In fact, although the coal-industry has gone on 
gaining in importance during the 19th century, it must be remembered 
that the advance in most other countries has been much more rapid, 
especially where the exploitation of coal strata was begun less long ago, 
notably in France, in Prussia, in the United Kingdom and, above all, in 
the United States. Again, the advance of production in Belgium is 
not equal to that of the consumption ; hence she can only continue to 
export at a diminishing rate. And, finally, the best quality of coke for 
blast furnaces no longer suffices for her use and she has to import it 
from Westphalia. 

The coal-beds do not possess all the attributes of combustible 
mineral, but only the intermediary qualities, to wit, thin coal, half-oily 
and oily (maigres, demi-gras, gras). No anthracite or lignite is found. 

The coal district now being worked crosses the country from south- 
west to north-east, along the valleys of the Sambre and Maas. It 
extends over 140,000 hectares. The average production exceeds 21 
million metric tons, which are the output of 132,000 men. The trade 
activity in coal, coke and briquettes for 1902, reckoned in thousands of 
tons, stands as follows: 

Surplus 


Imports. Exports. Exported. 
Briquettes......... 33 671 638 
RN iebetsinar vasedtvieeds 230 824 594 
OBL visesese beddes 3,232 9,078 1,846 


France takes the greater part of these combustibles, Germany 
coming next. 

The network of water-ways, which connect the country with its 
Continental neighbours, greatly facilitates the coal trade through its 
superior cheapness over railroad transport. Nevertheless, part of the 
coal traffic is effected by the railway. And the Government permits 
reduced rates in the case of railway export of coal. 

Nature, in endowing Belgium with considerable reserve wealth in 
coal, has demanded of her greater sacrifices in labour and capital. 
Her coal beds are harder to work than those of other lands; they are 
less regular; they are of no thickness and they lie for the most part 
very deep. 

As to wages, they are lower than in the United States and in 
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England, but not very different from those paid in France and Germany. 
This equality does not appear at all if the nominal rates of wages be 
alone considered. But if there be taken into account the cost of living, 
taxation and the indirect wages paid under the guise of proprietary 
institutions, it will be seen that the real wages of the Belgian miners 
are in no wise different from those of French or German miners. 

The absence of thickness in the coal veins and their position would 
heavily handicap Belgium as compared with other nations were it not 
that these disadvantages have been counterbalanced by good organisa- 
tion of labour and the employment of superior workmanship. The 
coal-owners have by mutual arrangement instituted piece-work 
generally, and reduced the number of auxiliary hands (demi-ouvriers) 
engaged at low pay. They have found it more profitable to engage 
only good men at good wages. The suppression of female labour 
within the mines has also reduced the cost of labour. The economy 
effected by their lower rate of wages was more than cancelled by their 
lower rate of production and by the distraction caused in the mine by 
their presence. Thus the experience of Brassey has been again con- 
firmed by the experience of Belgian coal-owners. 

How far the personal productivity of the labourer has in this way 
been raised it is impossible to measure exactly. It must always 
remain unsolved.!. Anyway statistics teach us that the number of 
tons annually put out per labourer is greatly increased—from 121 in 
1850 to 177 in 1900. This advance is the more remarkable when we 
consider that the mines in question have been worked for centuries and 
that the difficulties of working them are ever increasing. 

In spite of these difficulties the coal-owners have succeeded in 
reducing the number of fatal accidents to a rate lower than that in 
the most productive countries, if we are to believe in a chart 
published by the Central Committee of French Collieries. 

Nor have the many drawbacks prevented them from supplying coal 
at a relatively low price. Discounting the year 1900, when the price 
was for Belgium exceptionally high, and taking into account only the 
four preceding years, we find that, of all the adjacent coal-producing 
centres, Westphalia alone was able to supply coal at a cheaper rate. 

The situation of the Belgian market would in itself prevent the 
coal-owners from keeping an inflated price for any length of time. 
The contiguity of the sea and of the port of Antwerp; the number and 
cheapness of the means of the inland transport, as well as the absence 
of custom dues, place them in direct competition with foreign producers. 
In this respect they are less favoured than the coal-owners of La Sarre 
in Germany ; here the fact that the district is less accessible and the 
French market near, where prices are usually high, gives greater 
latitude to the producers in settling the rate. 

The question has been raised in Belgium whether American coal 

1 Cf. my Productivité du travail et les salaires, Paris: Larose, 1899. Pp. 64, 
with 14 diagrams. 
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which has already put in an appearance in Denmark, in England, and 
in the basin of the Mediterranean, was not also about to invade the 
country and compromise the prosperity of the collieries. It is admitted 
that the competition of these coals, which has not for that matter been 
felt as yet in the country, may become a fact in certain exceptional 
cases, without being ruinous at the outset. The fact is that although 
American coal commands a lower price at the pit’s mouth the cost of 
transport is too heavy. The problem is thus reduced to a question of 
freight. 

The conclusion is that, up to the present, the commercial situation 
in Belgium has been more favourable to the industrial consumers than 
to the coal producers. 

Notwithstanding this, the situation would have had to undergo modi- 
fication had it not been for the discovery of coal-beds in the Campine. 
We have seen that the difference between export and import of coal is 
tending to diminish, and that Belgium had to obtain certain qualities of 
coal from abroad. It must be added that, in 1900, the price of coal 
reached a much higher level than in adjacent countries. The industries 
of the country found this unwonted rise the harder to bear in that they 
were just then passing through a period of crisis. 

This rise in prices is attributed in part to changes that had intervened 
in the conditions of internal competition, namely, to the diminishing 
number of producers and the formation of syndicates. But it may also 
be accounted for by the want of elasticity in the national production, 
rendering it incapable of meeting promptly a strong increase in demand. 
M. Trasenster remarks judiciously, on this point, that, from 1895 to 
1900 or 1901, the rise was especially felt in those countries where the 
increase in production has been least, to wit, in England and Belgium. 

Not only is there a falling-off tendency in home competition, but the 
political trend in adjacent countries enables us to foresee that, in the 
not distant future, the influence of foreign competition on the Belgian 
markets will also fall off. For while England has put a duty on the 
export of coal, it is being sought elsewhere to ensure the plenishing of 
the national market by entrusting to the State the working of coal- 
mines. 

Here, however, a new factor comes to light which is capable of 
considerably increasing the supply of combustibles on the Belgian 
markets. I speak of the recently inspected coal-beds. These beds are 
situated in the poor and sandy region known as Campine, lying in the 
north-east between the Scheldt and the Maas. They cover a vast 
acreage, estimated by M. Forir, from the official reports of recent 
soundings, at 160,000 hectares. This superficies is thus 20,000 hectares 
greater than the coal district under exploitation. It is bounded approxi- 
mately by an elongated triangle having its angles at the town of Lierre 
near Antwerp in the west and, in the east, at Maaseyck and Maastricht 
on the Maas. 

Although the brothers Castiau have drawn theattention of speculators 
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ever since the beginning of the nineteenth century to the probable 
existence of these beds, it is only during the last few years that they 
have been made the subject of serious study by the members of the 
Geological Society of Belgium. 

MM. Lohest, Habets and Forir succeeded in determining a rational 
line for soundings, and financial support from the chief coal-owners of 
the country enabled the work to be carried out. 

Basing his conclusions on the results of 57 soundings, M. Forir has 
committed his conclusions on the composition of the new coal-field to 
the following notes, which he has been good enough to communicate to 
me. 

He divides the field, according to the nature of the carboniferous 
contents, into four strips of unequal magnitude but nearly parallel, 
starting from the Maas and moving west-north-west. Beginning with 
the southernmost, these consist in: 

(1) a zone of anthracite, containing up to 10 per cent. of volatile 
matter. The breadth of this zone is 12 kilometers. It is assumed, in 
the absence of adequate soundings, that this district contains only 
shallow veins. 

(2) A zone of “thin” coal, containing 10 to 20 per cent. of volatile 
matter. These are house coals. The veins are, as a rule, shallow and 
lie at a distance from each other. The zone has a mean breadth of 2} 
kilometers. 

(3) Azone of “ fat” coal, or coke-coal, containing 20 to 30 per cent. of 
volatile matter. Its breadth is also 2} kilometers. When worked it 
will make up that deficiency in coke for industrial purposes which is 
now remedied in part by Westphalian coal. Unfortunately, this zone 
has a relatively small area. 

(4) A zone of coals containing 30 to 40 per cent. of gas. This is 
most abundantly represented in the new district. Their present value 
is high, but it is likely to fall in consequence of the discovery of im- 
portant coal-beds in Westphalia and in Belgium itself. On the other 
hand it is possible that this abundance may bring about a modification 
of mechanical processes, by stimulating the substitution of heating at 
a distance by the aid of gasogenes, supplying gas at a very high 
temperature, for the system of direct heating by contact. This zone is 
3} kilometers broad. 

(5) A zone of dry coals burning in long flames, containing over 40 
per cent. of gas and suitable for making gas for lighting purposes. It 
has no great area, its breadth being only 5}, and its length 30 kilo- 
meters. 

In conclusion, writes M. Forir, the Campine Coalfield contains a 
smaller quantity of coal, proportionately to its size, than that of Liége. 
Moreover, the new district promises to be difficult to work. Not only 
are there thick layers of barren soil to penetrate, but the coal itself 
lies often at a great depth, near crumbling or aqueous sands. In these 
tracts the sinking of wells at such depths has not yet been worked 
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successfully by means as yet known. No doubt, however, one can 
set over against such obstacles the inventive spirit of the engineer. 
The fact remains that, in Campine, technical problems will have to be 
solved which have not presented themselves elsewhere. 

Under these: conditions can the exploitation of the strata become, 
from an economic point of view, a productive undertaking? Given 
the price of coal, is there sufficient profit in it to reward adequately the 
capital invested? Such is the question. 

Relying on various estimates we may assign, for the working of the 
district as a whole, a fresh staff of 150,000 labourers, and a capital of 
500,000,000 frances (£20,000,000), as yielding, at a net profit of one 
france a ton, an interest of 5 par cent. Judging by this it does not seem 
impossible to make it pay from the commercial point of view. There 
is no doubt that the interest which it promises is not considerable, but 
it is a reasonable one and capable of tempting capitalists without 
further delay. Such, moreover, seems the opinion among Belgian 
capitalists, for the Government is already in possession of 30 to 40 
applications for concessions, and these, at 15 millions of capital per 
concession, represent a total capital of about 500,000,000 franes. This 
amount will probably be raised without great trouble. Witness how 
Belgium by herself negotiated stocks and bonds in Russia in a few 
years at the nominal value of 1,000,000,000 frances. ! 

There remains the question of the staff of labourers. No doubt the 
150,000 hands necessary for an annual output of 25 million tons will 
not be found or trained in a day. It will be of importance to have 
recourse as little as possible to strangers, and to turn first to the 
resident population, even if it takes time to initiate them into mine- 
labour. A comparison between the history of the Westphalian 
collieries and those of La Sarre actually shows the social advantages of 
this method of procedure. The Campine might even furnish a large 
proportion of the necessary personnel, for the region contains a very 
poor agricultural population, who would be easily attracted by the high 
wages at the mines. The remainder will be found plentifully scattered 
about the country. Is not Belgium the most densely populated of all 
countries, and by a very industrious people, and one potentially very 
mobile, thanks to advanced means of transport and reduced tariffs? As 
to technical experts there will be no lack of these, seeing that there 
are enough to go forth every year to seek employment in Europe. 

We may now discern the important results that may be involved 
in the exploitation of the Campine Coalfields. But there is one 
problem that must be solved before any others, and that is the legis- 
lation concerning mines. 

The principles of property in mines at present obtaining in Belgium 
date from the Act of the 21st April, 1810. According to these 
principles, a mine is a property of a different character from that on 

1 See my ‘‘Mercantilisme des pays neufs et la crise des industries russes.” 
Revue d’ Economie Politique, 1903. 
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the surface of the soil. It takes its origin in the right yielded, not by the 
proprietor of the soil, but by the Government. All mines actually 
existing in Belgium belong to individual grantees. The concessions 
have been granted by the Government in perpetuity. Exploitation is 
subject to special regulations, and is liable to the discharge of certain 
quit-rents both to the State and to the owner of the surface soil. 

For some years past the question has been raised of revising this 
mining legislation, in which there are certain lacune. Thus the State 
is completely powerless as against grantees who might be working 
mines in a manner adverse to the general good. The right of confis- 
cating a grant in such cases was sanctioned by a law passed in 1791, but 
was repealed by the Act of 1810, by which grants are declared perpetual 
and irrevocable. And the law does not require a grantee who wishes 
to sell a mine to seek any authorisation for the transaction. 

Hence some changes seem called for in the direction of a greater 
intervention of the State on behalf of the public interest. But how far 
should one go? There is a great variety in the kind of changes desired, 
according to the varieties of social opinion. 

Naturally, it is the Socialists who demand the widest changes. 
MM. Denis and Vandervelde have proposed purely and simply to grant 
no new concessions to private individuals, but to bring all new mines 
under State management. They are wrapt up in the interests of the 
consumer, who, they say, would in this way obtain their combustibles 
cheaper, in the interest of the labourers, who would have their condition 
improved, and in the interest of the State, which would reap the profits 
now engrossed by the capitalists. 

Can the State manage an industry as well as private enterprise, or 
can it not? The controversy has re-opened in Belgium with all the 
amplitude conferred on it by an impending application of the highest 
importance. Is it really desirable, as Socialists maintain, in the interests 
of consumers, of the workers and of finance? This has been keenly 
contested, notably by M. Trasenster in his pamphlet on L’ Exploitation 
des Mines par U Etat. 

To those who assert that it was the profit-mongering spirit in 
private mine-owning firms which recently forced up prices in Belgium 
higher than elsewhere, he replies that the real reason is the great 
difficulty of increasing the production of coal in the country. Ac 
cording to him the argument drawn from the Prussian State-manage- 
ment of mines recoils on its advocates. He thinks that “ the only 
effective method of arresting the rising price of coal due to the 
exhaustion of our ancient coal-fields is to cope with the scarcity, the 
sole cause of dearness, by developing production. . .”’ Again, would 
the condition of miners be bettered if they were handed over to the 
State as employer? No, answer the partisans of private enterprise, 
the wages paid at the private collieries of La Ruhr are higher than 
those paid at the public collieries of La Sarre, Besides, the labourers 
would have their liberty restricted, and on this point the criticisms of 
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Paul Weiss are quoted, contained in his recent work on the revenue 
mines of Prussia. In Prussia, he writes, the State ‘‘ has shown itself 
to be the hardest, least indulgent of masters. . . . as to wages, they have 
remained ower than what are paid in Westphalia. . .-. The German 
Socialists, who know by experience what is to be expected from revenue 
undertakings, never demand the nationalisation of mines like their 
I’rench or Belgian comrades.” 

To this the Socialists reply that the public administration of 
industries ought to be placed on a very different footing from the 
methods obtaining at present in society generally. It should be given 
an independent control and financial organisation. It is necessary, 
say MM. Denis and Vandervelde, “to put a stop to the baneful con- 
fusion of the machinery for political control with the machinery for 
carrying out economic services rendered by the State, by giving to the 
latter all the relative independence that is necessary to the perfection 
of their functioning, and compatible, at the same time, with the 
permanent predominance of a more enlightened public interest.” 

It is not, however, probable that the Government will pronounce in 
favour of the incorporation, pure and simple, of the new mines into 
the State domain. Other less radical proposals have been put 
forward. 

According to that of Senator Finet, it would be best to entrust the 
ownership only of the mines to the State, and not their exploitation. 
This should be handed over to private enterprise for a term of 30 
years. To this it is replied that a grant of 30 years is insufficient ; it 
could not incite in the manager the spirit of prevision, preservation, or 
progressive improvement. 

The scheme adopted by the Council of Mines introduces still less 
change into the present régime. It preserves intact the proprietary 
system now in use, and is confined to a regulation of accessory points 
such as the sale of mines, location, and the delimitation of grants. 

Between these divergent views comes that of the Director-General 
of Mines, M. Harzé, which deserves special attention. Without 
adopting the system of the nationalisation of mines, he nevertheless 
admits that the State ought to acquire certain collieries to ensure the 
coal-supply of its railways. It would then best be seen if there were 
oceasion to extend the productive activity of the State so as to compete 
with the grantees in the industrial market. Moreover, the State might 
hand over the working of the collieries it had founded to companies, 
or even to labour syndicates. One ought, he thinks, to profit by actual 
conditions in experimenting in State-management. “If it did not 
succeed, it would always be easy for the State to alienate subsequently 
its own estate, and one would have gained definite conclusions on 
certain ideas.” 

Such are the schemes and such the controversies to which the 
Belgian law on mining has given rise. 

The discovery therefore of these new coal-beds in the Campine 
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amounts to ‘an event of considerable importance. When turned to 
profit it will double the importance of the Belgian coal-industry. The 
national industries will be assured of a supply of combustibles for a 
long period of time. We may predict that the great increase in the 
quantity of coal annually put into the market and the greater elasticity 
given by a production thus so much enlarged, will compensate for the 
probable restriction of foreign competition by the growth of home 
competition, and will tend to arrest any excessive rise in prices. 
The sources of national wealth will be considerably augmented, an 
item of value to a small and densely populated country, and to a 
soil exploited for so many years. The new mines will afford the 
accumulated national savings a source for important investments, which 
may be reckoned at 500,000,000 francs, and for the employment of 
some 150,000 labourers, without counting engineers and middlemen. 
At the same time there will be an increase in the influence brought to 
bear on the peace of society by the material and moral condition of 
the working classes. Their welfare must be more and more watched 
over, if serious disturbances in times of crisis are to be avoided. The 
Campine itself will undergo changes through the opening up of its 
coal-beds. In the midst of its plains, dunes, swamps, and sparse 
growths there will arise the smoking pillars of chimneys and the dark 
outlines of elevators. The artists and the townsfolk who go there 
to-day, seeking inspiration, pure air and quiet, will no doubt regret the 
transformation. But when all is said, the country will have gained in 
wealth, in well-being and, let us hope, in light and happiness. 
LAURENT DECHESNE, 
Professor at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes commerciales et consulaires, at Liége. 
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ATTENTION was called in a recent number of this JourNAL to the 
various experiments in the housing of the working classes which have 
recently been made in Germany, and mention was specially made of 
the example which has been set by the administration of the Hanover 
Industrial Insurance Fund in advancing money to building and other 
societies, communes, employers, and private individuals wherewith to 
erect suitable dwellings to be let to workpeople at moderate rents. A 
report lies before me showing the operations of the Hanover Insurance 
Authority up to the end of last year, from which it appears that, 
during the three years 1900 to 1902, the number of separate houses 
which were built by the help of funds lent by the authority increased 
from 1,367 to 2,827, an increase of 107 per cent.; the number of 
dwellings increased from 3,467 to 6,300, an increase of 82 per cent.; the 
number of persons housed increased from 17,200 to 31,000, an increase 
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of 80 per cent.; and the value of the property built inoreased from 
£670,000 to £1,190,000, an increase of 78 per cent.; while the amount 
advanced on mortgages from the Hanover Insurance Fund increased 
from £415,000 to £720,000, an increase of 78 per cent. At the 
beginning of January last, 1,041 societies, corporations, or individuals 
had received loans from this source, or twice as many as three years 
before, and of these loans 30 were advanced to building societies, 12 to 
factories, commercial companies, and associations, 4 to communes, 5 
to employers, 14 to savings banks, and 976 to insured persons. The 
houses in respect of which loans are advanced are of two kinds: (a) 
houses which are meant to be permanently rented to workpeople, and 
to remain in the possession of the corporations which build them, and 
(b) houses which may be acquired by their occupants on a system of 
payment by instalments. Of the 6,300 dwellings already erected, 
1,601 belong to the former class, and 4,699 to the latter. The houses 
have on an average either three or four rooms, and the average number of 
persons living in each is five. The houses are built on the flat system, 
each block consisting of either two or three dwellings. The average 
rent per dwelling for the houses erected by building societies is £8 10s. 
annually in the case of rented houses, and £7 in thecase of houses acquired 
by their occupants, though in the latter case taxes and fire insurance 
premiums to the extent of £1 5s, or £1 10s. have to be added, so that the 
effective rent is about the same in both cases. The rent ranges 
between a minimum of £5 anda maximum of £12. The conditions under 
which the Hanover Insurance Authority employs its accumulated funds 
in this manner have lately been revised, and in their present form 
embody the results of ten years’ valuable experience. In the case of 
loans to employers and workpeople, it is stipulated that the 
advance shall in no case exceed two-thirds of the value of the site and 
the building to be erected thereon. The houses must be intended 
exclusively for working people, and, save in special cases, each house 
must contain dwellings for two families. Loans are only advanced 
upon new buildings free from mortgage; no advance whatever is 
made upon old houses or new ones which are already mortgaged. 
The rate of interest is 34 per cent. Where the loan exceeds one-half 
the value, an additional 13 per cent. must be paid until it has been 
reduced to this proportion. Where the loan does not exceed one-half 
the value, no repayment is required, but the advance may remain 
as a standing mortgage, though it is open to the lender to repay at his 
option and convenience. Interest is payable at the end of each 
quarter. It is open to either side to terminate the loan on giving six 
months’ notice, with the reservation that the Insurance Authority binds 
itself not to disturb a loan for a minimum period of ten years so long 
as the interest is duly paid, no change takes place in the ownership of 
the mortgaged houses, the property is kept in good condition, and the 
other conditions subject to which the loan was granted are fulfilled. 
Where the loan is made to an employer or speculator, it is required 
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+ ‘ that the houses in respect of which it is granted shall only be let to 
d workpeople belonging to the Hanover Insurance Fund, and that an 
4 occupant of such a house shall have a right to purchase it and take it 
a over as soon as he can pay one-third of the purchase price as fixed by 
‘i the owner, the occupant, and the Insurance Authority. In this case 
the latter agrees to accept the new owner in the place of the old on 
5 the same terms and conditions. It is stipulated, however, that no 
“ workman can own more than one house containing two dwellings. 
) The conditions which apply to loans granted to land-owners for the 
i building of houses for agricultural labourers do not materially differ 
1 from those which apply to industrial dwellings, though here it is 
f stipulated that, when a loan has been reduced to half the value of the 
, property, the interest payable shall be either that usual in the locality 
. or a minimum of 4 per cent., and that, where houses pass into the 
f hands of labourers by purchase from their employers, the rate of interest 
; payable to the Insurance Authority shall be 3} per cent. up to two- 
“ thirds of the entire value, with 13 per cent. by way of repayment. 
The spirited example which has been set by Hanover is proving in 
i Germany a valuable object lesson in the manner in which the enormous 
" sums of money which have been accumulated under the Industrial 
a Insurance Laws, can be employed with special advantage to the 
i working classes, by whose contributions they are so largely created. 
" Witu1aM Harsutr Dawson 
S 
1 
f 
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1 PEASANT-FARMING IN DENMARK 
; 
WELLINGTON is reputed, very likely without foundation, to have 
, said that the battle of Waterloo was gained on the play-grounds of 

Eton. Whether this is so or not may be disputed; but it is beyond 

' contradiction that the victories of the Danish farmers have been gained 
' at the High Schools and Agricultural Schools of the country. Great 
p as these peaceable victories have been in time gone by, we may now 


look to Denmark with the certain expectation of further developments, 
a new army of intelligent and educated workers, consisting of nearly 
200,000 peasant farmers, having entered the field. Until quite 
recently the whole, or nearly the whole, of the agricultural prosperity 
of Denmark was borne by the farmers possessing from 10 to 100 
acres of land by the aid of co-operation—that is to say, hardly more 
; than 100,000 farmers, all told, contributed to this prosperity, while the 
peasant farmer’s life, as also his mental equipment, left a good deal 
to be desired. During the last ten to twenty years he has been 
| 3 advancing fast in prosperity and intellect, but before describing the 
progress lately obtained, it may be desirable to give a brief sketch of 
No. 52.—vouL. XIII. UU 
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the historical and economic conditions out of which the Danish 
peasant farmers evolved. 

When a little more than a hundred years ago the yoke of bondage 
was lifted from the shoulders of the Danish peasant, it was only the 
farmers who were in a position to reap any lasting benefit by the 
liberation. Toa certain number of the cottagers, indeed, small free- 
hold plots were given, but the majority did not obtain any holding, and 
had to procure one as best they could. And the proprietors of the 
larger estates, who, by the commutation of villenage, concomitant 
with the liberation from bondage, had lost the labour of the farmers, 
were glad to obtain cheap labour by granting small plots on the out- 
skirts of their farms to such as were anxious to obtain them against 
paying labour-rent. Thus the yoke of serfdom had only been shifted 
from the farmers on to the shoulders of the cottagers. The wave of 
freedom rolling over Europe in 1848 carried away with it these labour 
rents, but, unfortunately, only to substitute lease on half-yearly agree- 
ment, and without giving at the same time to the tenant any com- 
pensation for improvements made by him. It was not until quite 
recently that this injustice has been removed. 

But, nevertheless, in the fertile soil of political freedom the 
number of freehold peasant farmers increased steadily. Still, it was 
not till agricultural co-operation had been well established in the 
country that it was able to do anything for the economic freedom of 
the peasant farmers. They were not exactly badly off, but their life was 
coarse and dreary in the extreme, and they had neither leisure nor 
desire to acquire any enlightenment beyond the elementary teaching of 
the village schoolmaster. 

During the last ten to twenty years all this, however, has been 
changed. By co-operation they obtain all the advantages which the 
great farmer gets from his large holding, while at the same time 
they naturally cultivate their land with far greater care than the 
farmers. Consequently, acre for acre, they obtain a much larger 
return from the soil, with the natural result that the small holdings in 
Denmark to-day are proportionately 50 per cent. more valuable than 
the farmers’ larger holdings. In fact, while owing to the over-sea 
competition the large farms show an actual decrease in value of from 
15 to 30 per cent. during the last twenty years, the small holdings 
have in the same period increased from 20 to 35 per cent. At the 
same time, the general meetings of the agricultural co-operative socie- 
ties, where the big farmer and the cottager meet each other as equals, 
have done a great deal to raise the spirits of the latter. 

In short, the last twenty years have witnessed a great improvement 
in the condition of life all round of the Danish peasant farmer. Still, 
it is only the last few years—ten at most—in which the effects of this 
state of things have made themselves felt, and this not only in the 
betterment of the economic condition of the peasant farmer, but also 
in a conscious intention of the legislative authorities to do their best 
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to raise the level of the class in its entirety, and also to increase 
the number of peasant farmers. One of the fruits of this intention is 
embodied in a law of 1899 for the providing of land to cottagers. 

It is a question that, from various points of view, is open to argu- 
ment, whether such legislation is capable of effecting any good, and 
there is probably not a single country in Europe where the peasants 
have shown any great desire to obtain the homesteads thus offered by 
the Governments. In Denmark, the size of the homesteads varies, 
according to the quality of the soil, from three to eleven acres, and 
may be granted to the agricultural labourer who can provide one-tenth 
of the capital necessary to the purchase of land with buildings and 
stock, the Government advancing the nine-tenths on easy terms. An 
amount of £100,000 has been set aside annually for five years, and by 
this about one thousand peasant farmers may be created yearly. It 
remains, however, to be seen how far such a partial adoption of the 
socialistic principle of State aid, with all the consequent restrictions 
and limitations to the free activity of the individual, will work any 
good. This much may be said, that hitherto only a comparatively 
small number of labourers have availed themselves of the facilities 
offered them by the law, and thus the increase in rent, that would have 
been inevitable if a great demand for land had been created, so far has 
not made itself felt. 

At all events, it is a tolerably well intentioned attempt to 
come to the aid of the lower classes in order to place the greatest 
possible number in a position to earn their living as independent 
agriculturists ; and so far it only converges with the general tendency 
at work in the country at the present day. This tendency has 
increased the cultivated area of Denmark from 3,784,000 acres in 1875 
to 4,360,000 acres in 1896, and out of an adult male population of 
about 550,000 it has created an army of peasant-farmers, numbering 
nearly 200,000. It is a natural outgrowth of co-operation. 

Co-operation, however, has not all the honour of having effected 
this. The State, societies, and private individuals have all vied with 
each other in carrying out measures well suited to improve the con- 
dition of the peasant-farmers, and in this way increase the incentive 
amongst the labouring classes to enter the ranks of the small holders, 
because it has long been clearly perceived, that only in the greatest 
possible extension of this class of citizens can be found a sound base 
for the State of the future. 

Simply increasing their numbers would, however, not do much 
good. Only by equipping them for a successful struggle for life, by 
educating them intellectually and technically, has it been possible to 
get so far that it has been clearly proved what immense bars of 
mental gold a nation can dig from its own subsoil, from the lower 
classes, when economic freedom has been ensured to them. And the 
peasant-farmers are awakening. All over the country have sprung up 
peasant-farmers’ associations, having their own organ in the Press, 
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The Peasant-Farmer, for the purpose of promoting the interests of 
their class, and improving the cultivation of small holdings ; while many 
a good man has stepped out from their rank to take his seat in the 
Danish Parliament. But much is still left to be done, and the result 
of the efforts of the last ten to fifteen years has not yet made itself 
fully felt, all good seed requiring time to grow and ripen. A short 
sketch of what has been done during this period may, however, not be 
out of place, because it is this work that has prepared the soil for the 
last few years’ truly democratic development and general prosperity of 
the country. It is this democratic tendency which has justified the 
Danish Minister of Agriculture in stating in a recent speech that, in 
spite of the world-wide depression, the last four years have been the 
most prosperous Danish agriculture ever knew, thanks to the small 
holders. 

While, as before stated, it is more than a hundred years since 
the farmers of Denmark were liberated from serfdom, it is really only 
during the last generation that the yoke of bondage has been slowly 
lifted off the shoulders of the peasant-farmers, although they were 
politically free since 1848. Therefore the agricultural co-operation in 
Denmark which has set the world marvelling, originated with, and 
was carried out by, the farmers of holdings from, say, 10 to 100 acres. 
They had leisure and money enough to grasp the opportunities offered 
by the high schools and the agricultural schools which abound in the 
country, and they soon turned the enlightenment and skill acquired 
there to the best of purposes in cultivating their land with greatly 
increased ability. At the same time, the Royal Agricultural Society 
and the Royal College of Agriculture did much to diffuse knowledge as 
to new methods and the results obtained by the experimental farming 
carried on by these institutions. But all this instruction was, and 
partly is, beyond the means of the peasant-farmer; if he could afford 
to send a son to a high school it was with the intention to enable him 
to try his fortune in other and higher walks of life. To the son who 
was designated to inherit the holding, the common school was good 
enough. Not tiil the last twenty years did any change take place in 
this state of things; but the better economic conditions, consequent 
upon the peasant-farmers being enabled to share in the benefit of 
co-operation, have naturally aroused in them a desire for learning, and 
sO we now see numbers of the young sons and daughters of the small 
farmers in the school room of the high school. 

While the agricultural schools and the Royal College of Agriculture 
present very nearly the same features as similar institutions abroad, 
the high schools, so to speak, have grown out of the Danish soil, and— 
in spite of the great success they have had, and the great benefit they 
have conferred on the people—have hardly been imitated outside the 
three Scandinavian countries. Having now developed into something 
like a final stage of education for all the young folk from the country- 
side, it is well within the purpose of this paper to bestow a few lines 
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on them in order to show how intensely well suited they are to play 
their part, to spread enlightenment to the remotest cot of the country. 

There are at the present time in existence 70 of these high schools, 
in which, in 1901, were taught 6,370 pupils from 18 to 25 years. A 
feature which essentially contributes to the good results obtained by 
these high schools is, that young people from the different parts of the 
country frequent the same school and live together there, exchanging 
views and opinions. By this, much provincial narrow-mindedness is 
removed, and by promoting a good understanding between the different 
classes of society the high schools also do good work. Although the 
majority of the pupils belong to the agricultural classes, there is still 
some social difference between the farmer’s son and the hind, between the 
farmer’s daughter and the seamstress or the dairymaid. That the high 
schools have contributed largely to remove the barriers raised by social 
prejudice, and by friendships contracted under the popular democratic 
influence of the schools, have bridged over the gulf which sunder 
different sections of the community, is certainly not their least merit. 

It will be imagined, therefore, that the high schools have not 
been working among the people during the period of 50 years without 
to a very great extent leaving their mark on the whole social fabric. 
There is no doubt that the great capability exhibited by the Danish 
farmers during the last 25 years of the nineteenth century is to a very 
essential degree due to the high schools. To illustrate to what an 
extent they have been the leaven of public life, it will be enough to 
say, that out of the 58 peasants who sat in the recently dissolved 
Danish Parliament no fewer than 35, or one-third of the whole house, 
had passed through these high schools. 

Exceptionally low as the cost of a stay at these high schools is, 
it is, however, still more than a goodly number of peasant-farmers 
can afford to pay for their children and far beyond the means of 
most of the mere agricultural labourers, who in latter life swell the 
ranks of the peasant-farmers. Therefore, it is only natural that with 
the growing prosperity of these, the bottom-layer of the agricultural 
population, the craving for intellectual development has given itself 
expression in a new kind of schools specially suited to meet the 
requirements of the agricultural labourer, the cottager and the 
peasant-farmer. 

These schools which possess some possibility of being the lever 
that will lift not only the poor little bit of Danish economic life but 
the whole fabric of the entire [European civilisation a few steps 
upwards have, however, such a claim to attention, that it may be 


deemed desirable briefly to map out the different steps in the develop 
ment of the conditions of the peasant-farmers which have led up to the 
establishment of the schools. 

It goes without saying that in a democratic country like Denmark, 
where the social difference between the farmer and the peasant. 
farmer is nearly effaced, there must of necessity be already a 
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great number of intellectually well equipped peasant-farmers. And so 
there is; there are peasant-farmers personally known to the author 
who from their 15 acres of land produce more milk, bacon, and eggs 
than many a great farmer, and whose only complaint is, ‘that they 
really have too much land”; there are peasant farmers who, having 
for years been teachers at the high schools, of their own free will have 
preferred the independent and happy life of a small freeholder, and now 
till their three or four acres of land in the summer and take their seat 
besides the counts and barons of the Upper House during the winter. 
And there are peasant-farmers—actual peasant-farmers—who out of the 
surplus of their small holdings can, and do, defray the cost of lecture- 
tours all over the country, and at the same time from their own orchard 
distribute gratis young fruit-trees to fellow peasants to the value of 
more than £100 annually. 

These, of course, are the exceptions, the most advanced ; but they 
are steadily growing in numbers. And much has been done during the 
last fifteen to twenty years to elevate the standard of the peasant- 
farmers by means of summer trips arranged by the agricultural 
societies, in which annually about 500 peasant-farmers participate, 
and during which they, under expert guidance, are shown over the 
best cultivated small holdings of the country, finishing off by some 
practical lectures. These travels, together with prizes distributed 
fora number of years by the Royal Agricultural Society to the best 
tilled small holdings, have done a great deal of good, particularly 
by catching hold of the present generation of peasant-farmers and 
teaching them the improved methods of production; but the good 
that can be done in this way is naturally limited to a comparatively 
small number, and even this number can only be instructed to a 
rather limited extent during the fortnight these travels last, while at 
the same time the question of educating the coming generation of 
peasant-farmers is left entirely unapproached. 

Another institution doing much good is the schools in handicraft, 
established in the Danish army. So much skill has been acquired by 
the pupils, of which the great majority belong to the farming classes, 
as to benefit them greatly in after life by making them independent of 
the village artisan and keeping them away from the public-house. 

These and other similar measures have gone a long way to 
spread enlightenment and skill among the peasant farmers, but what 
they wanted, and what they have now got, were schools where their 
young folk could obtain general and technical knowledge at the same 
time, in short, a combination of the high schools and the agricultural 
schools, the latter being adapted for the special requirements of 
the small holder, and last but not least without any direct expense 
to him. It is already a great sacrifice, when a young hind or a young 
servant-girl devotes half a year of life and renounces earning any 
wages during this time in order to acquire knowledge; it would be 
unjust to expect them further to employ for this purpose their small 
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savings, for which they will have ample use when they buy their own 
holding. 

The essential condition for establishing such a school, therefore, 
must be that the public in some way furnishes the requisite means 
and that is also what has taken place. Partly by the Government 
and partly by che county councils sufficient amounts have been placed 
at the disposal of the peasant-farmers for such purpose. It will, 
therefore, now be time shortly to describe these schools. 

While the instruction in the ordinary high schools does not include 
any instruction in agriculture, the instruction in the agricultural schools 
—apart from being too theoretical for the small holder—is mainly 
intended for large holders and, therefore, not suited for the peasants. 
But in the new high schools for peasant-farmers these two different 
kinds of instruction are given concurrently. Besides the ordinary 
courses for young men and women, short fortnightly courses are given 
to peasant-farmers and their wives, the most prominent feature being 
of course that particular stress is laid upon such instruction as: will 
prove useful for the small farmer, and especially upon the utilisation 
of the by-products of agriculture and petty industry. 

It is not too much to say that very high hopes are entertained as to 
the benefit which these schools will confer upon the peasant-farmers, and 
one is justified at least in predicting that one feature in the scheme will 
prove an incalculable boon to the small holders and to the country at 
large. That is the great importance attached to petty industries. The 
economic tendency of our time appears to be toward each nation 
providing itself as far as possible with every commodity that can 
possibly be produced within the country. And the day may not be so 
very far off, when this tendency will have taught England the necessity 
of taxing her land values in order to open up the land for the producers 
of her necessaries of life. Then Denmark will have lost her best 
market—in fact, almost her only market—for agricultural produce, and 
will consequently be compelled to produce at home many of the 
commodities which she now purchases with the products of her 
agriculture. But that means that she will have some day to revert to 
petty industry, the conditions for industry on a large scale not being 
very propitious in a country not producing coal and iron. She will 
then, however, possess not only an army of workers already trained 
for the exigency but also the whole machinery of co-operation will be 
at her disposal and will enable the people employed in the petty 
industry to produce, buy, and sell to the greatest advantage. And 
more than that: she will in her co-operative dairies, which to a number 
of almost 1,100 are spread all over the country, have a source of 
unused power, great enough to drive the loom and the bench of the 
village-industrials—the dairies being only used for their present 
purposes in the early morning and forenoon. 

Would it not be worth while to take up a similar line in England? She 
has in the Agricultural Organisation Society a body of men able to do so. 
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I should not consider this sketch complete without mentioning that 
the Danish farmers, to a great extent thanks to the efforts of the Free- 
Trader, Mr. Peschcke Kéedt, are staunch opponents of any kind of 


’ 


‘“protection’’ of their industry, and that a great part of their success 
must be ascribed to the non-existence of protective duties on agricultural 
products. Thereby they have been able to obtain the raw material of 
their production without any unnecessary and hampering increase in 
price. Just to show the consequence it may not be without interest to 
compare the development of the exports of Denmark with those of the 
neighbouring country of Sweden, where protective duties are supposed 
to assist the farmer. 

The duty on maize, which has increased the price of this very 
useful fodder-stuff, has reduced the export from Sweden of eggs from 
£333,000 in 1887 to hardly £10,000 now, while in Denmark, where 
maize has been obtained at the cheapest possible rates the export has 
increased from about £100,000 in the early eighties to £1,400,000 now. 
The duty on bacon, in connection with the maize duty, has in Sweden 
changed a surplus export of bacon of 3,000,000 kilo in 1893 into a 
surplus import of 94 mill. kilo in 1900, while in Denmark the surplus 
export has increased from 27} mill. kilo, value £1,300,000 in 1890, to 
633 mill. kilo, value £3,300,000 in 1900. The duty on maize and a 
duty on butter has caused the export of Swedish butter to decrease 
from 25 mill. kilo in 1896 to 19 mill. kilo in 1900, while the Danish 
export has increased from 51 mill. kilo, of a value of £5,150,000 in 
1896, to 62} mill. kilo, value £6,660,000 in 1900. 

I do not feel at all convinced that such an enormous export of the 
agricultural products of a country is a thing to be much desired. 
Even though the fertility may be maintained by artificial means, the 
export is bound to raise prices for the home-consumption, while 
an ever increasing part of the profit tends to be retained by non- 
producers, and spent in the purchase of luxuries for the idle, not 
in commodities that will increase the well-being of the producers. 
But as such export appears to be the prize for which all nations are 
vying, the figures above at all events prove the ability of the Danish 
peasant-farmer to be ahead of his competitors. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that there is a great national danger 
—apart from the economic consequences—in all this prosperity. In 
order to obtain ready cash to carry out all the improvements required 
to keep up an ever increasing production, the Danish farmers have 
been mortgaging their farms through the well-known credit associations 
to the amount of £50,000,000, or about £55,000 for each little rural parish 
of the whole country. But the bonds of these credit associations are 
eagerly bought up by foreign, mainly German, capitalists. Therefore 
the result is that the more prosperous the farmers become the more of 
the Danish soil is sold to the German monied power, and an ever 
increasing part of the Danish export is simply interest paid on these 
bonds. Unless by taxation of land values the land is retained for the 
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use of the producers the prosperity must of necessity come to a stop 
some day or other. This the peasant-farmers have clearly perceived, 
and they are, therefore, to a man zealous single-taxers. Their or- 
ganisation, however, is too new to permit them of having obtained 
political power in proportion to their numbers. But it is only a 
question of time when they will have obtained it, and one is, therefore, 
fully justified in expressing the belief that prosperity will continue, 
and that the small farms of Denmark, as of yore, will in the future grow 
not only corn but also men, who will be ready for any emergency, even 
for the most fateful of all—that England, by some day being able to 
grow her own food, should close her market for the Danish products. 
Erik Givskov. 


Ciry NoTEs 
WE receive the following City notes from R. G. :— 


The Set-back in Consols.—The contribution of ‘‘ City Notes” was 
intermitted in September last, a lull having been experienced in 
business after the fall of Consols earlier in the year; but shortly after, 
the disease in Consols and in all gilt-edged securities, especially 
municipal and colonial loans, broke out afresh. The earlier fall in 
Consols had been from about 94 to 90 with a recovery to 91; but now 
there was a fresh fall to 87 with a recovery to 88}. This has been 
accompanied by a good deal of excitement, aggravated by apprehensions 
of dearer money ; by actual panic or semi-panic in Wall Street, where 
trust shares and railway securities gave way from time to time as if 
nothing would stop the fall; and by a similar panic in South African 
mining securities at home. Many explanations have been forthcoming, 
but they are all summed up in the word “ liquidation,” which seems 
inevitable after a great boom of any sort, and which readers of these 
notes have been led to expect for the last two years and more. It is 
impossible, for various reasons, to pronounce the liquidation as even 
yet at an end, though in some directions, perhaps, especially in 
Consols and South African securities, the worst may be over. 


The Morgan Financing.—The principal reason for doubting whether 
the liquidation is quite over is the uncertainty respecting the Steel 
Trust, and the trust financing generally. The public in New York 
have been greatly excited by disclosures in suits for winding up the 
Shipbuilding Trust which affect some of the leaders in the financing 
of the famous Shipping Combine and of the Steel Trust itself. 
Excitement has been likewise promoted by the declared inability of 
the Steel Trust to keep its works in full employment and to maintain 
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prices, and by the utter heaviness of steel stocks in particular, the 
7 per cent. preference shares having been dealt in under 50, showing 
an apparent yield of 14 per cent. to the investor, and the common 
stock having touched the “rubbish” price of 10! It is no wonder 
that the question has been asked of late whether the Steel Trust can 
maintain its position, and whether the difficulties may not be such as 
to force stock from hands that have hitherto been believed the 
strongest. To add to the disorganisation, there have been serious 
banking troubles in St. Louis, and a great outflow of currency from 
New York westward quite beyond the usual seasonal requirements, 
while great solid undertakings like the Pennsylvanian railway have 
had unusual difficulty in floating their loans. It seems as if a panic 
in Wall Street and throughout the United States cannot be long 
deferred, with what consequences in Europe one dare hardly 
calculate. 





Are English Government Securities Discredited #—The fall in Consols 
and the weakness in municipal loans have led to some talk as if the 
credit of the English Government was itself discredited. There is 
nothing surprising, however, in anything that has occurred, to those 
who were rather alarmed by the wholly factitious price reached and 
retained by Consols and other gilt-edged securities in 1899, just before 
the South African war. In an article, entitled “ Consols in a Great 
War,” published in this JourNaL in 1899, just before the war, the 
elements of insecurity in the price were pointed out and dwelt upon, 
and a great fall predicted if war should come. As a matter of fact, 
the South African war by itself did not lead to the enormous expendi- 
ture which a really great war would occasion, but the whole cireum- 
stances have been such as to enhance the effect on the prices of 
securities—particularly the coincidence of an American crisis. It 
remains now to be seen how far the American crisis will go and how 
rapidly it will develop. 





The Rate for Money.—The weakness in Consols and in other 
securities corresponds in part to the steadily high rate for money 
which has been maintained so long throughout the year. Four per 
cent. by itself is not a high rate, but when maintained for so many 
months it is apparently as adverse to the prices of securities as rates 
of 5 and 6 per cent. for short periods only. 


Trade Distress.—There are signs, unfortunately, that want of 
employment is rather increasing, the prolonged crisis and semi-panic 
in the money market and on the Stock Exchange telling at last on 
more purely industrial business. This falling off of business will 
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contribute in time to cheaper money, but meanwhile difficult times 
appear to be at hand. Some of the distress is apparently due to the 
fiscal agitation which’ was sprung upon the country a few months ago. 
Among foreigners, especially, there are fears of the consequences of a 
new departure in our commercial policy, and sail is being taken in. 
A similar effect is likewise being produced by the dispute and appre- 
hension of war between Russia and Japan, into which there is so great 
a risk of other Powers being drawn. R. G. 


Laspour Notes 


THE conditions of employment have become somewhat less 
favourable during the past six months, and there is evidence that the 
period of inelastic and perhaps declining trade is still with us, destined 
in all likelihood, should the winter prove severe, to give prominence to 
the question of unemployment in the near future. The Labour Gazette 
curve of Trade Union unemployment, after touching four per cent. last 
May, had risen to 5:8 by the end of October, this figure being 8 worse 
than that of a year ago, and 1:4 worse than the mean, at the same 
time of the year, for the past decade. 


Amona the trades that are most responsible for this decline are 
ship-building, engineering, building, leather and cotton, the last 
mentioned having been subjected to the exceptional difficulty arising 
from the concurrence of strong alternative sources of demand for the 
American raw material, especially from the United States themselves, 
and of the semi-monopolistic control of the principal sources of supply. 
The straits to which Lancashire has in consequence been put during 
many weeks this summer and early autumn, have attracted attention 
to the chances of extending the cotton growing areas in other direc- 
tions, and especially to the commendable efforts of the recently formed 
British Cotton Growing Association. 


ALTERATIONS in wages, while on the whole unfavourable to the 
wage-earner, continue to show little aggregate change, the reported 
total for the ten months ending with October, representing a decline of 
£14,477 per week, as compared with a decline of £78,890 for the same 
period in 1902. Coal mining, engineering and ship-building are the 
trades in which the fall has been greatest, and in the first of these at 
any rate the bottom has not yet been reached. In the South Wales 
district, after two failures on the part of the owners in the two 
preceding quarters to substantiate a case for a reduction, Lord Peel, 
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as Chairman of the Conciliation Board, has just given a third decision, 
this time holding that the case of the employers thas been made out. 
A reduction of five per cent. will therefore take place, as from 
December 1. 


In the federated areas in the same trade negotiations have also 
been in progress for some weeks, the issue being complicated here by 
the fact that the existing Agreement needs renewal at the close of the 
year. In this case the owners had been asking for a reduction of ten 
per cent. in wages, while the miners have been resisting any reduction 
whatever, both sides for some time making it a condition that their 
own terms must be accepted or that the renewal of the Agreement 
would be impossible. Under these circumstances the independent 
Chairman of the Board of Conciliation, Lord James of Hereford, 
wisely postponed his decision, pending the further discussion by the 
directly interested parties of the questions in dispute. It seems 
extremely probable that this judicious temporising by Lord James will 
have the desired result of affording time for a compromise to be 
arrived at by which a reduction in wages will be conceded and the 
renewal of the Working Agreement be ensured. As matters stand 
(Noy. 25) the Federation, as the result of a fresh conference with the 
owners, is recommending to the constituent bodies: the re-establish- 
ment of the Conciliation Board for a further term of five years; some- 
what more favourable conditions fixing the minimum and maximum 
wages; the restriction of future wage reductions at any one time to 
five per cent.; and, this representing the concession on the men’s side, 
a present reduction of five per cent. in wages. It will be a matter for 
the most serious regret if these terms are not accepted, for with their 
rejection the Conciliation Board is also likely to go, and with it the 
machinery that experience has proved to work so well, introducing as it 
has done the practice of orderly and pacific settlement of matters in con- 
troversy, instead of the comparative chaos and uncertainty of the past. 


Hyaienic difficulties as well as the exigencies of economic readjust- 
ment have been recently confronting the mining operatives in the shape 
of the recent outbreak of “ miners’ worm”’ in this country. Represent- 
atives of owners and men have met in conference thereon, and, 
approving of proposals to hold local conferences to agree as to the 
best means of arresting the spread of this disease, and of the circula- 
tion of information by the Home Office as to its diagnosis and treat- 
ment, both sides consider that the time has not yet come for the 
promulgation of special Home Office rules. A healthy dislike to 
recourse to official compulsion is perhaps reflected in this opinion, but 
it is to be hoped that the words “not yet”’ will not prove of ill-omen, 
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and that the preventive care, mainly sanitary care, that seems to be 
called for will be exercised by all concerned. 


Just as the level of nominal wages is being in general maintained 
in this country,’so is this comparative stationariness being accompanied 
by a marked absence of areas of active dispute. This satisfactory 
feature has indeed been characteristic of the past four or five years, 
and some figures recently issued by the Board of Trade bring out 
the point with great clearness. They show that out of the total 
expenditure of the 100 principal Trade Unions for the last four years 
less than eleven per cent. has been spent in Dispute Benefit, and 
although this percentage represents an annual expenditure under this 
head of about £170,000, this seemingly large sum dwindles in 
significance when it is remembered that the average aggregate 
expenditure for each of these years was more than a million and a 
half. The average of the total expenditure during the same years for 
Unemployed and other Friendly Benefits was 65 per cent. or about 4 
per cent. in excess of the average for the eleven years, 1892-1902, to 
which the figures of the Board of Trade refer. This period includes, 
however, the greatly disturbed years of 1892, 1893, and 1897, when 
Dispute Benefits averaged over 31 per cent. as compared with a 
mean average for the whole period of 19 per cent. In spite of such 
costly and disturbed years as those just mentioned, it is noteworthy 
that the increase of the Trade Union funds has been almost 
continuous, those of the 100 principal Trade Unions having been 
nearly trebled during the eleven years, and being not far short of the 
large total of four and a half millions at the close of 1902. The 
amount of reserve funds per member has risen during the same period 
from 35s. to £3 5s. 84d. 


Tue end of the Penrhyn dispute, which many have seen to be 
inevitable for the last year or more, has at length come, and the 
remnant of the men who held out to the end have formally declared 
the close of the strike. This step was taken on November 14th, but it 
only consummated a series of events that had already made all 
effective resistance impossible. At the present time when all strike 
pay must cease, it is to be feared that the moment of awakening is at 
hand for those who will realise, perhaps for the first time, that there 
will never be a billet for them again in the old works in which, up to 
three years ago, they had what was almost a birth-right. The exclusion 
of some is inevitable, not only because the re-engagement of a certain 
number is sure to be felt to be undesirable, but also because, in conse- 
quence of the reorganisation of the work and the engagement of a certain 
number of new hands, there is not enough work to go round. It is 
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unnecessary to repeat here the moral insisted upon in the June number 
of this Journa, but the hope may be expressed that at the present 
time, when a good many men will have to face the fact of their final 
displacement, their responsibilities will not be shirked by those, 
individuals and Press, who, by their impetuous advocacy and their 
material support, have done so much to bring about the present state 
of things. If, happily, the new co-operative quarries in the district 
prove to have been well selected and be well managed, they, doubtless, 
will do much to ease the situation. 


To one ‘current topic,” held by many to be the only one of 
moment, no reference has so far been made, and on this—the future 
fiscal policy of the country—‘ labour,” like the country at large, is 
busy making up its mind. It is true that a certain number of definite 
pronouncements have been made, but the official condemnation of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, in as far as these have been formulated, 
by Trade Union representatives, has probably to be discounted by the 
reflection that most of these are his political opponents and are 
certainly incensed against the present Government, with which Mr. 
Chamberlain is still identified in the public mind, on account of its 
refusal to legislate in order to amend the existing Trade Union Acts. 
As to the rank and file, who in the final issue are the most important, 
there is no certainty as to the way in which support will go. The 
danger is lest personal interest or apparent interest too often guide in 
the final decision, for, in spite of all that is being said and written as 
to the national and imperial aspects of the great question, the great 
difficulty for very many, whether their advocacy go for Free Trade, or 
Preference, or Retaliation, or Protection, will be to judge from a 
genuinely impersonal standpoint. It is improbable that there will be 
many who, like the Socialist editor of the Clarion, reading into the 
new propaganda the assumption of a wider responsibility by authority 
that will inevitably spread and lead to a wider acceptance of the 
socialist ideal, will welcome the new economic teaching as eminently 
desirable in itself. Many more, perhaps, feeling that the changes in 
the times are inevitably bringing with them the need of a revision of 
the old views, will feel also that any change will involve a great 
wrench—the giving up of a great and simple principle that it would 
have been better for all if this country could have retained and the 
world adopted. Ernest AVES. 
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In a speech at Birmingham, October 6th, Mr. Chamberlain dis- 
closed the details of his fiscal scheme, and gave further explanations 
in subsequent speeches at different centres. The main provisions 
are a tax not exceeding 2s. a quarter on foreign cereals 
except maize, a tax of about 5 per cent. on foreign dairy 
produce and on foreign meat, except bacon, a tax on foreign 
manufactured goods, not exceeding 10 per cent. on the average, 
‘varying according to the amount of labour in these goods.” Against 
these imposts are set off remissions of taxation, three-fourths of the 
duty on tea, half the duty on sugar, and corresponding reductions on 
cocoa and coffee. 


SPEECHES opposing these proposals have been delivered by Lord 
Goschen, Mr. Asquith and others. Among adverse utterances we 
select one which will be of particular interest to the economist. It 
occurs in a letter to the Secretary of the Free Food League, published 
in the Zimes and other newspapers, November 23rd :——‘‘ I have much 
sympathy with those who argue that the changes of the last half 
century in the economic conditions of the Western World have been 
immense, and not wholly to the advantage of this country; and that, 
therefore, it is right to examine the foundations of our tariff policy 
thoroughly and with an open mind. About thirty years ago I became 
convinced that a Protective system, if it could be worked honestly as 
well as wisely, might on the whole benefit countries in a certain stage 
of industrial development ; and that set me on the inquiry whether a 
Free Trade policy was wholly right for England. I have pursued that 
inquiry ever since, and have gradually settled down to the conclusion 
that the changes of the last two generations have much increased the 
harm which would be done to England by even a moderate Protective 
policy ; and that Free Trade is of more vital necessity to England now 
than when it was first adopted.” This statement is signed, ‘“‘ ALFRED 
MARSHALL.” 


Dr. Cuartes Buxixock has been called as Assistant Professor of 
Economics to Harvard University from Williams College, where he 
has occupied the chair of Political Heonomy since 1892, Dr. Bullock’s 
article on Trust Literature, in the Quarterly Journal of Economics for 
February, 1901, is a contribution to the theory as well as to the 
bibliography of the subject. He is also the author of an excellent 
introductory treatise on Political Economy. 


Dr. Epwin F. Gay has been appointed Assistant Professor of 
Economics at Harvard University. 












RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


Journal of the Statistical Society. 
September, 1903. 


The Growth and Direction of our Foreign Trade in Coal. D. A. 
Tuomas. A Decade of London Pauperism, 1891—1901. Sir 
WinuiAM Cuancre. The Wealth of the Empire and how it should 
be used. Sir Ropert Girren. Address to the Economics and 
Statistics Section of the British Association, 1903. E. W. 
Brasroox. Index Numbers of Prices. A. SAUERBECK. 

We regret that we are debarred by want of space from giving an 
analysis of the above articles, some of which are highly important. 


The Economic Review. 
October, 1903. 


The Unemployed and the Unemployable. Canon Barnetr. The 
Economic Activity of France. J. Barpoux. Some notable ‘‘ King’s 
Merchants.” Miss Auice Law. The Value of Social Clubs for 
Working-men. Rey. H. 8. Woontcomsr. Mr. Booth’s Account of 
Church Work in London. Rev. H. Rasupaut. Rural Depopula- 
tion. A. W. PickarD CAMBRIDGE. 


The Nineteenth Century. 
September, 1903. 


The Great Fiscal Problem. (1) Right Hon. Lord Avrsury. (2) 
LIONEL Puiuurps. (3) W. H. Mattock. 


The Native Labour Question. KE. P. RatuBone (Inspector of Mines to 
President Kruger’s Government). 

‘* Unless the treatment of the natives is largely lef; to those who live among 

them, the Home Government wili find itself in conflict not only with the 

natives, but with the white population.” 
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October. 


The Hiscal Controversy. Some Noticeable Facts and Extracts. Orro 
ELTzBacHER. The facts go to prove the predominant position 
of England before Free Trade; the extracts are from confidential 
documents written by Bismarck, showing the genesis of the 
Protectionist movement in Germany. 


November. 


Mr. Chamberlain's Scheme. B. Taytor. 


The Fortnightly Review. 
September, 1903. 


Free Trade and its Fruits. J. A, Spenper. [A reply to Calchas’ 
articles in the July and August numbers of the Review.] The 
Eve of the Campaign. CALCHAS. 


October. 


The Present State of the Case for Mr. Chamberlain’s Policy. Prof. W. 
A. HEewIins. 

The indirect taxes which increased expenditure demands will bring us 
‘‘face to face with the Colonial question.” Also, Retaliation cannot 
be carried out without exception being made in favour of the Colonies. 
The gradual extension of cora-growing in Canada and other Colonies 
will lead to an increased demand for manufactures. If the movement 
is left to itself ‘‘it will be accompanied with the development of a 
national protective system in the case of our self-governing Colonies 
.... and the disintegration of the British Empire must follow.” 
‘A rise in the price of corn, if it occurred (in consequence of a tax) 
would be compensated partly by remission on other commodities, 
partly by the increase of our Colonial trade.” 


Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Chamberlain. Harotp SpenpEer. Will a 
Preferential Tariff Oppress the Poor? D. C. Murray and J. W. 


Atkinson. The arguments of ‘the hardshell Free Trader” are 
demonstrably fallacious. 


November. 

Mr. Chamberlain: The Protagonist of the Future. Cawcnas. 

‘‘Mr. Chamberlain’s moral position is like that of no other states- 
man since Chatham.” 

The Economic Prejudice against Tariff Reform. L. L. Price. 

Tariff reform is open to the same objections as another infraction 
of Laissez faire, Factory Legislation, and may be similarly defended. 
The common sense of Englishmen is not deterred by the apprehension 
that a line of policy will end in certain results, if produced indefinitely. 
The assumptions made by Free Traders are far from modest. The 
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interest of individuals in many cases does not correspond with the 
permanent good of the public. 





The Contemporary Review. 
October, 1903. 


The Trade of the Empire. Marx Warren. [A statistical survey un- 
favourable to Colonial preference]. The French Peasant.—Il. 
Mary Ducwavx. 

November. 

Impressions of South Africa. Minuicent Garrett Fawcett. 

The demand for domestic servants and all kinds of labour is far in 
excess of the supply. In a small town far from mines the wage of 
stone-masons in July, 1903, were 22s. 6d. a day; of unskilled white 
labourers 19s., with perquisites. Owing to the cost of labour “ with 
orange trees growing luxuriantly on every side you see on your 
breakfast table the familiar Dundee marmalade.’ To develop the ; 
resources of the country an increased supply of labour must be ob- 
tained from Africa, if possible, if not from elsewhere. 


National Review. 
September, 1903. 


Are we Consuming our Capital? R. H. Inauis Pauerave. 


The United Kingdom parted in 1901 with an amount of coal equal 
in value to the average of a county. Perhaps the production of coal, 
like that of iron and tin, will fall off. 

Economics of Empire. AssistTant-Epitor. 

The chief idea and ideal which inspire this mass of a hundred 
pages appear to be as follows. The system of Cobden—that “ great 
but fallacious Englishman ’’—was all very well, though not so advan- 
tageous as it represented, while there existed geographical division 
of labour. But now that foreigners are no longer co-operators but 
competitors, we are declining relatively to foreign nations. Our aim 
now should be ‘‘a strong home market as the centre of a self- 
supporting Empire. Our food supply must be raised upon British soil 
and carried from British ports abroad to British ports at home in 
British ships. A tax upon foreign manufactured and half manufactured 
articles which now supplant home indutry would,” inter alia, ‘‘ induce 
American capital and energy to settle inside the tariff,” as the Flemings 
were brought over by Edward III. 

These contentions are supported by statements such as the 
following :— 

After the repeal of the Corn Laws ‘ the price of bread rather rose than fell” 
(p. 23). ‘* French industry was never so successful by comparison with our own 
as it is now under the Meline tariff’ (28). ‘‘ Leaving out freights altogether we 
pay on the average for about £100,000,000 annually of American employment, 
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and Americans pay about £20,000,000 on the average towards providing 
British employment” (49). ‘* The home market is the base of national industry 
in the United States, Germany, France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, countries 
that have nothing in common but success and the tariff” (54). As Adam 
Smith discerned :—‘‘ A domestic transaction increases national wealth far more 
speedily and certainly than does an international transaction”’ (76). ‘‘ A home 
transaction of the same kind [as an international] is twice the immediate gain 
to the country within which it occurs. Both profits belong to the same country ”’ 
(74). 
October. 


The Doom of Free Imports. OBSERVER. 

‘Closer union with the Colonies by means of a preferential tariff 
and an endeavour to make the Empire self-sufficing as regards food” 
—such is ‘‘ the only faith for which political life henceforth can really 
be worth living.” 

Ireland and the Tariff. M. J. Kenny, M.P. 

“ An import duty on corn and meat will afford the best hope of 
industrial prosperity that Ireland has had since the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws.” 

November. 


The Policy of Imperial Preference. Right Hon. J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
The speech of October 6th revised by the author. 


The Eee womic Condition of the Country. R. H. Inanis Panerave. 

As the remedy of an unsatisfactory condition there is suggested 
the differential taxation of food; which the author does not expect 
to be burdensome, adducing examples of remission of import taxes— 
e.g. on cheese and flour—unattended by a fall of price. 


The Monthly Review. 
September, 1903. 


A View of the Fiscal Controversy. Sir Micnarnt Hicks Braon, 


October. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Fiscal Policy. Sir FE. Grey. 


“ Protection means to Great Britain an artificial increase of the 
cost of production for which we shall receive no compensating benefit.”’ 
Our trade will probably suffer from tariff wars, some millions of people 
who are dependent on the present volume of trade will be “eliminated ” 
by privation. For the purpose of negotiation a Government pledged to 
protective duties is in a weaker position than if it only threatened to 
abandon free trade. 

Preference and Retaliation. Lorp Huau Crcit. 

Only jealousy and division can spring from preferences. Why 
stimulate the growth of corn in Canada because America is gradually 
filling up? Why not have cheap corn as long as we can? The demand 
for retaliation is largely prompted by desire for protection after the 
x x2 
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German or American pattern. No benefit that can be attributed to 
retaliation can be weighed against a risk of protection with its 
hideous attendants, industrial monopoly, and political corruption. 


Canada and Mr. Chamberlain. Goupwtyx SMITH. 


A war of tariffs with the United States which should defeat the 
movement towards reciprocity with Canada would not tend to the 
consolidation of the Empire. 


The Independent Review. 


Colonial Preference. Ei, CANNAN. 

‘‘ Not even absolute freedom of importation from the United Kingdom 
into the present protectionist colonies would compensate the United 
Kingdom for the loss involved in a moderate measure of protection to 
agriculture’ against foreign countries; the protective effect of the 
Colonial tariffs being unimportant. Referring to the ‘‘ Economist ”’ of 
the Times, Mr. Cannan observes that the filling up of America will 
take place gradually, giving time for resort to new fields of supply. 
Preference will not conduce to the unity or military safety of the 
Empire. ‘It is childish to suppose that a feeling of solidarity can be 
produced by the sale of corn. In case of war, commerce between the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies could far more easily be interrupted 
than commerce with neutral nations.” 


Protection and the Steel Trade, Hueu Bex. 

We regret that we have not space to give an analysis of this 
article, which shows that an industry alleged to be declining is ‘quite 
prosperous ; nor of the four forcible anti-protectionist articles in the 
November number of the same review: Zhe Moral Issue (unsigned), 
Labour and Free Trade, by John Burns, Protection and Labour in 
Germany, by Edouard Bernstein, Protection and the Cotton Industry, 
by Elijah Helm. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 


The Frish Land Purchase Act of 1903. C. F. Bastasre. The United 
States Steel Corporation's Bond Conversion. E.S.Mrapr. [Having 
considered this complicated transaction in its legal aspect, the 
writer recommends the legislative control of large corporations]. 
The Real Capital Concept. Cuartes A. TurtLe. Branch Banking 
for the West and South. Tuornton Cooke. The Outlook for 
Currency Legislation. A. Purves. 

In the Notes, &c., Professor F. W. Taussie lucidly describes the end 
of Sugar Bounties. Edgar H. Johnson traverses Professor Carver’s 
position that 

A protective tariff may be so formed as to attract labour and capital from 
the less productive into industries that are more productive, judged from the 
standpoint of the community. 

Professor Carver defends his theory of abstinence against W. Bohm- 

Bawerk. 
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The Political Science Quarterly (New York). 


September. 
The Anthracite Coal Strike. EK. Dana Duranp. [The report of the 
Commission favours collective bargaining.| A New Theory of Prices. 
J. F. Jonnson. [Professor Laughlin and Professor Scott’s recent 
works are severely criticised]. State Control of Trusts. Atron D. 
ADAMS. 


The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 
September, 1903. 


Production and Consumption of the Precious Metals.—-IT. Silver. I. A. 
Hourwicn. Adjustment of Crop Statistics. H. Parker WILLIs. 
History of the Working Classes. France: Medieval Period. A. 
M. WerGELAND. The Quantity Theory and its Critics. FREDERICK 
R. Crow. 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 
August, 1903. 
Montesquieu économuaste et financier Vaprés ses euvres inédites. FOURNIER 
DE Frarx. Les élections au Reichstag en 1903. A. RAFFALOVICH. 
Le mouvement agricole. L. GRANDEAU. 
September. 


La coneurrence et ses organes. Intermédiaires et marchés. G. DE 
Moninart. L’anarchisme insurrectionnel aux Htats-Unis. G. 
Gui0. Mouvement scientifique et industriel. D. BELLET. 


October. 
Les travaux parlementaires de la Chambre des Députés. A. Ligsse. 
La question des clauses de connaissement. H. L. Foun. 
November. 


La liberté du travail et les lois owvriéres. KR. Lavonnbe. La question 
des clauses de connaissement (fin.). H. L. Foun. Le mouvement 
agricole. L. GRANDEAU. 


Revue d’ Economie Politique (Paris). 
August-September, 1903. 


Un nouvel aspect du probléme monétatre. Jacques Dumas. 


Referring to the American and Mexican monetary Commissions 
which have recently visited Europe, the writer enquires: (1) Are there 
employments of silver sufficient in the world to keep its value relatively 
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to gold stable? (2) If a rate can be maintained what should it be? 
It is hoped (1) that an international convention would guarantee the 
annual employment of the 96 millions which, out of the 135 millions 
annually produced, are disposable when a quarter of the annual produc- 
tion is deducted for industrial uses. (2) Thirty-two of silver to one, 
is the author’s answer to the second question. 


Isaac de Bacalan et les idées libre-échangistes en France (suite). 


This hitherto unknown writer compares favourably with D’Argenson 
and Mirabeau, True, he was indebted to Hume, but he has two original 
ideas: he approves of unilateral free trade, and disapproves of the 
Navigation Act. He is free, too, from Hume’s academic wavering 
(flottement de la pensée). 


La décadence de Vindustrie liniére . . . (suite). A. AFTALION. 


October-November. 


L’idée de concurrence en économie politique. A.Raynaup. Le probléme 
économique de Virrigation. G. GANEL. 
[A study in “ human geography ”’ based on Professor Brunhe’s L’irrigation, } 


La décadence de lindustrie liniére (suite et fin.). A. AFTALION. 





Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalikonomie (Jena). 
September, 1903. 


Der Untergang kleinbauerlicher Betriebe in England. Dr. Hermann 
Levy. Zur Frage des Hinflusses der Entfernung auf die Giiter- 
bewegung. VAN DER Boreut. Die Volkszihlung 1900 und die 
Grosstadtfrage. ZAHN, 


October. 


Die Fixierung des Wechselkurses in dem Silberwiihrungslindern. W. 
LExIs. 


The arrangements proposed by the American-Mexican Commission 
for steadying the exchange between gold- and silver-using countries are 
discussed fully. 


November. 


Die Bezichungen der politischen Oekonomie zu den anderen Sozialwissen- 
schaften. Gustav BuNnzEL. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 
August, 1903. 


Per una politica scientifica ed agraria in Italia. I. Gicuioni. JI 
balancio dello Stato... . KE. Branzoui-Zaprt. 
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September. 
Imperialismo Protezionismo e Liberismo in Inghilterra. D. I Neo- 
Protezionisti Meridionali. . . . A. DE ViTI DE Marco. 
October. 


Il Governo ed il “Trust” Metallurgico. E. Giretti1. Commercio 
esterno degli Stati Uniti. G. Francois. JI Proventi del Cotta e al 
contributo dell’ Italia meridionale. L. Nina. 


La Riforma Sociale. 


In La Riforma Sociale for October Dr, Luigi Einaudi considers the 
‘English Tariff Controversy.” The “opusculo Balfouriano”’ does not 
do much more than set forth for the nth time certain elementary 
facts which all economists are acquainted with and place at the 
foundation of their treatises on international trade. The “ Fiscal 
Bluebook,” interpreted in accordance with Mr. Bowley’s “admirable 
article”” in the Economic Journat (September, 1903), refutes the 
alarmists, 


The Russian Journal of National Economy in its July-August 
number contains an article by G. Kritchevsky on Richard Cantillon, 
which is moderate in its claims for that author. In the Review of 
Foreign Economic Journals, attention is called to the paper of 
Mr. Roberts in our March number on the American Coal Strike. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Aaacy (Henry A.). Free Trade, Protection, Dumping, Bounties 
and Preferential Tariffs. London: Longmans. 1903. Pp. 83. 

{It is maintained inter alia that ‘‘ dumping” should be stopped, and that the 
Empire should differentiate in favour of any part thereof when it can do so at the 
expense of the foreigner. ] 

AsquitH (Right Hon. H..H.). Trade and the Empire. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals examined in four speechés and a prefatory 
note. London: Methuen. Pp. 96. 6d. 


BastaBueE (Prof. C. F.). The Theory of International Trade. 
Fourth Edition, revised. London: Macmillan. 1903. Pp. 197. 3s. 6d. 

[Among the few additions is a reply to criticism in the Economic JouRNAL, 
vol, xi. p. 587.] 

Bonar (JAMES). Interference with Foreign Trade. A supplemen- 
tary chapter to “ Elements of Political Economy.” London: J. Murray. 


[An opportune supplement to the work reviewed in the Economic JOURNAL, 
xiii, p. 391.] 


e 
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Byes (JoHN Barnarp), Sophisms of Free Trade and Popular 
Political Economy Examined. (Edited by W. 8. Lilly and C. 8. Devas). 
London: J. Lane. Pp. xxxviii, 424. 

[A new edition of the vigorous onslaught on the free trade principles of the later 
forties made by the eminent judge best known as ‘‘ Byles on Bills.” The writer’s 
view on the colonies, factory legislation, the condition of Ireland, the population 
question, &c., were much in advance of his time, if not quite deserving the encom- 
iums bestowed by the editors.] 

C. H. P. C. Mr. Balfour and Conceivable Cures for Imagined Ills. 
London: E, Wilson. Pp. 48. Is. 


[Mr. Balfour ends where he should have begun. ] 


CarnuarD (Sir Vincent H. P.). Imperial Fiscal Reform. London: 
Arnold. 1903. Pp. 288. 3s. 6d. 

[In part a reproduction of articles which appeared last year in the National 
Review. } 

CasseL (G.) The Nature and Necessity of Interest. London: 
Macmillan & Co. Pp. 188. 


Cu10zza-Monry (L.G.). Elements of the Fiscal Problem. London: 
P. 8. King. 3s. 6d. 


Cox (Haroxp). British Industries under Free Trade. Essays by 
Experts. (Edited by H.C.). London: Unwin. 6s. 


Diaeer (J. H.). The Creation of Small Holdings in Lincolnshire 
and Norfolk. King’s Lynn: Foster and Bird. 1903. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Hirst (F, W.). Free Trade and other Fundamental Doctrines of 
the Manchester School. London: Harper’s. 8vo. Pp. 520. 5s. 
[Selections from the writings of Cobden, Molesworth, Joseph Hume, and others.] 


Kersuaw (J. B. C.). Trade and Empire. London: King. 1903. 
8vo. Pp. 96. Is. 


Kitson (AnTHUR). The Money Problem. London: Grant Richards. 
1903. Pp. 231. 


Mattock (W. H.). The Fiscal Dispute made Easy. London: Nash. 
Pp. 102. 1s. 


Murray (Auice H.). A History of the Commercial and Finan- 
cial Relations between England and Ireland from the Period of 
the Restoration. (Studies in Economics and Political Science.) 
London: P. 8. King. Pp. 486. 10s. 6d. 


NEALE (JoHN ALEXANDER). An Enquiry into the Principles of 
Free Trade. Second Edition. London: P. 8. King. 1903. 


[A pamphlet published nineteen years ago is reissued with the addition of an open 
letter to the professors who signed ‘‘the remarkable pronunciamento of the 
15th August” (Times, 1903). ‘‘ O ye shades of Plato and Aristotle, Bacon and Mill, 
how are ye racked and tortured by your faithless followers, who profanely worship 
at your shrine, yet impiously reject the pure light of your eternal truths for the 
vile off-scouring of an outworn deadly creed ’’—and so on. ] 


Nicuouson (Prof. J. §.). The Tariff Question, with Special Refer- 
ence to Wages and Employment. London: Black. Pp. 65. 6d. 


[‘* An old argument is never too old for an old fallacy.”’] 
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Perris (G. H.). The Protectionist Peril. London: Methuen. 1903. 
Svo. Pp. 143. 


Pigou (A. C.). The Riddle of the Tariff. London: Brimley 
Johnson. Pp. 107. 1s. 

[Two cries—that our national prosperity is threatened by foreign competition, 
and that the Empire is crumbling—give urgency to four proposals—protection all 
round, special protection against trusts, negotiation, and preferential arrangements ; 
individually objectionable, 4nd mutually incompatible.] 

Sanpers (WintiAM) and Ackianp (THomas G.). A Digest of the 
Results of the Census of England and Wales in 1901. London: 
Layton. 1903. Pp. 131. 


[A tabular arrangement of statistics with explanatory introduction ; compiled 
by the first of the authors above named under the general supervision of the 
second. ] 


Scorr (W. R.). Free Trade in Relation to the Future of Great 
Britain and the Colonies. St. Andrews: W. C. Henderson. Pp. 30. 

[A not merely negative Free Trade policy comprises industrial education at 
home, and placing of capital in the Colonies.] 

Suaw (F. G.). The Empire’s Salvation: A Sound Fiscal Policy. 
London: Methuen. 1903. Pp. 136. 1s. 


Sipewick (Henry). The Development of European Polity. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1903. Pp. 454. 


VincE (C.). Mr. Chamberlain’s Proposals, with a Preface by the 
Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. London: Grant Richards. 
1903. Pp. 87. 1s. 


[Reviewed above, p. 577. | 


Watt (EpGar G.). The British Empire Year-book, 1903. An 
annual statistical volume of reference, compiled with the assistance of 
H.M. Imperial and Colonial Governments. (First year of publication.) 
London: Edward Stanford, Pp. 1276. 


WarreN (Mark). The Trade of the Great Nations. London: 
P. 8. King. 1903. Pp. 28. 6d. 


[English commerce is in a flourishing condition ; there is no ground for alarm.] 


Wess (SipNeyand Beatrice). The History of Liquor Licensing in 
England, principally from 1700 to 1830. London: Longmans. 1903. 
Pp. 162. 

[A foretaste of the author’s ‘‘ History of English Local Government,” which may 
be expected in 1904. ] 


ASHLEY (Roscor L.). American Government. New York: Mac- 
millan Co. 1903. Pp. 356. 


Boum-Bawerk (E. von). Recent Literature on Interest, 1884-99. 
A supplement to ‘‘Capital and Interest.” Translated by William A. Scott. 
New York: Macmillan Co. Pp. 151. 

[A translation of certain chapters of the second edition of the author’s Geschichte 
und Kritik der Capitalzins-Theorien. | 

BRACKETT (JEFFREY R.). Supervision and Education in Charity. 
New York: Macmillan Co, Pp, 222. 
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Busuer (F. A.). Ethnic Factors in the Population of Boston. 
(American Economic Association.) New York: Macmillan Co. 


Herpsurn (A. Barton). History of Coinage and Currency in the 
United States. New York: Macmillan Co. 1903. Pp. 666. 


Jounson (E. R.). American Railway Transportation. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. Pp. 484. $1.50. 


Konan (CATHERINE). History of Contract Labor in the Hawaian 
Islands. (American Economic Association.) New York: Macmillan 
Co. Pp. 68. 


Mitcuett (W. C.). A History of the Greenbacks. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1903. 8vo. Pp. 577. 


Srousset (St. GeorcE L.). Economics and Politics in Maryland 
1720-1750. (Johns Hopkins University Studies). Pp. 84. 


Sranwoop (E.). American Tariff Controversies in the Nineteenth 
Century. Two vols. Boston: Houghton. 1903. 


Swirt (M. I.). The Monarch Billionaire. New York: J. S. 
Ogilvie & Co. 12 mo. Pp. 317. $1. 


[A * tendentious” story.] 


TroTTER (SPENCER). The Geography of Commerce. New York: 
Macmillan Co. Pp. 410. 


Bibliographia economica universalis. Répertoire bibliographique 
annuel des travaux rel. aux sciences économiques et sociales, publié par 
Jules Manpeuio. 1 année: Travaux de l’année 1902, rédigés par 
Ervin Szaso. Bruxelles: Institut International de Bibliographie. 
1903. (XXI, 170) 8, (Prix 6fr.). (Bibliographia Universalis. Publica- 
tion coopérative de l'Institut International de Bibliographie. Contvri- 
bution no 39.) 


Bropa (Rupotr). Esquisse d’une Histoire Naturelle des Partis 
Politiques. Paris: Guillaumin & Cie. 1903. Pp. 58. 

Dusron (A.). Precis de l’Histoire des Doctrines Economiques. 
Vol. I. Paris: Rousseau. 1903. Pp. 342. 

Durpuessis (E.). Vers la Paix. Paris: Guillaumin & Cie. 1903. 
Pp. 208. 


{In favour of obligatory arbitration in case of international dissidence.] 


Guio (Pau). L’Anarchisme aux Etats-Unis. Paris: Colin. Pp. 
196. 


Hours (A.). Essai sur la Légitimité du Droit de Coalition. Paris: 
Guillaumin & Cie. 1903. Pp. 1389. 

[A serious moral evolution is needful, and it ought to be initiated by employers. ] 

June (JuLEs). Famille et Population. Paris: Guillaumin & Cie 
and A. Pedone. 1904. Pp. xxvi and 250. 

[A critical study of the legislative remedies proposed against depopulation. A 
reform in the ideas concerning social and individual life would be the most efficient 


remedy, as the present state of things in France has for origin the prevalent mix- 
ture of democratic aspirations and falsely aristocratic notions, ] 
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LararGue (Paut). Les Trusts Américains. Paris: Giard. Pp. 
146. 

[The economic, social, and political aspects of the subject are succinctly 
treated. ] 


LaAssaLLE (FERDINAND). Capital et Travail traduit de 
l’Allemand (Bibliothéque Socialiste internationale). Traduit de lAlle- 
mand par Victor Dave et Léon Remy. Paris: Giard. Pp. 395. 

[To this French version of ‘‘ Herr Bastiat-Schulze de Delitzch” is prefixed, in 
French, an extract from Schelling and a copy of the proceedings against Lassalle, 
accused of high treason in 1864. ] 


RarFFaLovicH (ARTHUR). Trusts, Cartels et Syndicats. Paris: 
Guillaumin & Cie. 1903. Pp. 523. 

[Legislative remedies against their abuses will probably be useless. Their time 
of trial, especially under their aspect of financial manipulation, will come with the 
first period of economic depression. ] 

Rianano (Euveenio). Un Socialisme en Harmonie avec la Doctrine 
Economique liberale (Bibliothéque Sociologique internationale). 
Paris: Giard. 1903. Pp. 390. 7 franes. 


Soucnon (A.), Les Cartells de l’Agriculture en Allemagne. Paris: 
A. Colin, 1903. Pp. 351. 


Becner (Dr. Max). Die argentinische Wegen in Weltmarkte, 
Jena: G. Fischer. 1903. Pp. 276. 


Bernuarp (Dr. L.). Die Akkordarbeit in Deutschland. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. Pp. 237. 


ENGELBRECHT. Die geographische Verteilung der Getreidepreise in 
den Vereinigten Staaten von 1862 bis 1900. Berlin: Parey. 1903. 
Pp. 108. 

GOTTHEINER (EnizaABETH). Studien tiber die Wuppertaler Textil- 
industrie und ihre Arbeiter (Natur und Staat). Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. Pp. 96. 


Heyn (Dr. Orto). Die indische Wahrungsreform .... Berlin: 
Gutentag. 


WuarnatTz. Die agrar-rechtlichen Verhiiltnisse des mittelalterlichen 
Serleieus. Jena: G. Fischer. Pp. 311. 


Korosy (Dr. J.). Die Bauthitigkeit in Budapest in den Jahren 
1896-1900. Berlin: Puttkammer. 1903. Pp. 67. 4% marks, 


K6rosy (Dr. J.). Die Haupstadt Budapest im Jahre 1901. Erster 
Band, erste Hiilfte. Berlin: Puttkammer. 1903. Pp. 62. 


Scauuze (Dr. Arruur). Die Bankkatastrophen. Tibingen : 
Laupp. 1903. Pp. 136. 


Cosatrtini] (G.). L’Emigrazione temporanea de Friuli. Roma: 
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Muro (Leopotpo pt). Sulla razionalita di un nuovo sistema di dis- 
tribuvione dell’ utile. Palermo: Barravecchie. 1902. Pp. 27. 
iveterring to the work reviewed in the Economic JOURNAL, xiii. p. 92.] 


Sextua (E.). Studii sugli effetti delle Speculazione cerealicola. 
Torino: 1904. 


Supino (C.). Principii di Economia Politica. Napoli: Pierro. 
1903. 


Pierson (N. G.). Beschouwing over Holland, Welvaart bij 
Engelsche economisten der zeventiende eeuw. Reprinted from the 
Dutch Royal Academy of Sciences. Pp. 126. 

[The views of the English economists of the seventeenth century respecting the 
prosperity of Holland are considered by the great Dutch economist of the present 
age. | 











